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CHAPTER IX. 

JUSTICE. 

^ In early Hindu times, according to the law books, justice was 
administered by the king in- person aided by Brdhmans and other 
counsellors, or by one Brahman aided by three Brahman 
assessors. Though no exception was made for the conduct ©t 
criminal trials the king was expected to take a more active share 
in criminal than in civil causes. At towns remote from the royal 
residence the king’s representative filled his place in the courts of 
justice, or local judges were appointed by the king. A provision was 
also made for three grades of arbitration, firstly of kinsmen, secondly 
of men of the same trade, and thirdly of townsmen. An appeal 
from the kinsmen lay to men of the same trade and from men of 
the same trade to townsmen. Appeals lay from all three to the local 
court, from that to the chief court at the capital, and from that to the 
king in his own court composed of a certain number of judges to 
whom were joined his ministers and his domestic spiritual adviser. 
The king was entitled to five per cent on all debts admitted by the 
defendant on trial and ten per cent on airdenied and proved. The 
fee probably wont to the judges. A king or judge was to observe 
the countenances, gestures, and mode of speech of the parties and 
witnesses, and to attend to local usages, the peculiar laws of classes 
and rules of families, and the customs of traders, and also, when 
not inconsistent with the above, principle established by former 
judges. Neither the king nor his ofiicers were to encourage liti- 
gation though they were not to show any slackness in taking up any 
suits regularly instituted. They were enjoined to bear with rough 
■language from angry litigants and from the old and sick. They were 
cautioned against deciding causes on their own judgment without 
, consulting persons learned in the law and were forbidden to disturb 
any transaction that had once been settled conformably to law. 
They were also to adhere to established practice. The criminal law 
was very rude, and punishments in some cases were too heavy and 
in others too light. Mutilation, chiefly of the hand, and Imrning 
alive were amongst the punishments inflicted on offenders against 
the priestly order. Torture was never employed against witnesses^ 
or criminals. The punishments were often disproportionate ta 
the offence, and were frequently so indistinctly or contradictorily 
declared as to leave the fate of an offender uncertain. Slaying 
a priest, drinking spirits, stealing the gold of a prieat, and 
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the dignity of the person offended against A soldier committiBg ^ 
adultery with a Brahman woman if she was of eminently good qualities 
and properly guarded was to be burnt alive in a fire of dry grass or 
reeds. Though there was no express provision for murder it appears 
that murder as well as arson and robbery attended with violence was a 
capital offence. Theft if small was punished with fine and if of a large 
amount with cutting off the hand ; if the thief was caught with the 
stolen goods it was a capital offence. R^eceivers of stolen goods and 
persons who harboured thieves were liable to the same punishment 
as the thief. In cases of small theft, a Brdhman was fined at 
least ten times as much as a Shudra, and the scale varied in a similar 
proportion for all classes. A. king committing an offence was to 
pay a thousand times aa great a fine as would be exacted from 
an ordinary person. Robbery was punished by the loss of the limb 
chiefly used in the robbery. If accompanied with violence robbery was 
a capital offence^ and all who sheltered robbers or supplied them with 
food or tools were to be punished with death. Forging royal edicts, 
causing dissensions amoMg great ministers, siding with the king's 
enemies, and slaying women, priests, or children were put under one 
head and were capital offences. Men who openly opposed the king's 
^ authority, who robbed his treasury, or stole his elephants horses or 
cars were liable to capital punishment as were those who broke 
into a templo to steal. For cutting purses, the first offence was 
unished by cutting off the fingers, the second by cutting off the 
and, and the third by death. False evidence was punished wih ^ 
banishment accompanied by fine except in flie case of a Brahman, 
when it was banishment alone. Banishment was likewise inflicted 
on men who did not aid in repelling an attempt to plunder a 
town, to break down an embankment, or to commit highway rob- 
bery. Public guards not resisting or apprehending thieves were 
punished like the thieves. Gamesters and keepers of gaming houses 
were liable to corporal punishment. Most other offences were 
punished by fines, though sometimes other punishments took the 
place of fines. No fine exceeded 3000 pans or fell short of 250. 


^ ^ twenty md9ha4 each containing about seventeen gtaine (Troy) 
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violating the bed of a natural or spiritual father were all classed 
under one head and subject to one punishment, branding on thfei 
forehead and banishment and absolute exclusion from the soiciety of 
mankinds This at first was declared to be applicable to all classes 
Afterwards a priest was allowed to expiate these sins by penance, was 
directed only to pay the middle fine, and in no case was deprived of 
his effects or the society of his family. Other classes even after 
expiation suffered death. Sedneing the wife of another man at a 
place of pilgrimage or in a forest or at tho meeting of rivers, send- 
ing her flowers or perfumes, touching her apparel or her ornaments^ 
and sitting on the saine couch with her were all punished with 
banishment and such marks as might excite aversion. For adultery 
itself, the woman was to bo devoured dogs and the man burnt on 
an iron bed, and if without aggravation the punishment was a fine of 
^from 500 to 1000 pans} The punishment increased in proportion to 
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Defamation was patiislied by fine except that Shudra offenders 
Vere liable to be whipoed. Shudras were protected by a fine from 
defamation even by a BrAhman. Men reproaching their neighbours 
with lameness, blindness, or any other natural infirmity were liable 
to a fine even if they spoke the truth. Assaults if among equals 
were punished by a fine of 100 pans for blood drawn, a larger sum 
for a wound, and banishment for breaking a bone. Proper provisions 
were made for injuries inflicted in self-defence, in consequence of 
being forcibly obstructed in the execution of duty, or in defence 
of persons unjustly attacked. Furious and careless driving involved 
fines as different in degree as the loss occasioned by the death of a 
man or of the lowest animal. Persons detiling the highways 
were subject to a small fine, besides being obliged to remove the 
nuisance. Ministers taking bribes in private affairs were liable to con- 
fiscation of their proj^erty. The offences of physicians or surgeong 
who injured their patients from want of skill, breaking hedges 
palisades and earthen idols, and mixing pure with impure commodities 
and other impositions on purchasers were lumped under a penalty 
of 250 to 500 pans. Selling bad grain for good incurred severe 
corpora] punishment and a goldsmith guilty of fraud was ordered 
to bo cut to pieces with razors. Forsaking parents, sons, or wives 
was punished by a fine of 600 pans ; and the, failure to invite 
neighbours to entertainments by a fine of a rndsha of silver. 

The rules of police were harsh and arbitrary. Besides maintain- 
ing patrols and fixed guards, open and secret, the king bad many 
spies who were to mix with the thievps and lead them into situa- 
tions where they might be entrapped. When fair means failed the 
king seized the thieves and put them to death with their relations on 
proof of their guilt and the participation of the relations. Gamesters, 
public dancers and singers, revilers of scripture, open heretics, 
men ^vho failed to perform the duties of their class, and sellers of 
spirituous liquors were banished. 

The civil law was superior to tho penal code'. Its provisions 
were much more rational and matured than could be expected in so 
early an age. Witnesses were examined standing in the middle of 
the court and in the presence of both parties. The judge addressed 
. a particular form of exhortation to them and warned them in the 
strongest terms of the enormous guilt of false evidence and the 
punishment with which it would be followed in a future state. If 
there were no witnesses, the judge admitted the oaths of the parties^ 
The law of evidence in many particulars resembled that of England. 
Persons having a pecuniaiy interest in the cause, infamous persons, 
menial servants, familiar friends, and others disqualified on slighter 
grounds were in the first instance excluded from giving testimony, 
but in default of other evidence almost every description of persons 
were examined, the judge making due allowance for the disquali- 
fying causes. A party advancing a wilfully false plea or defence was 
liable to a heavy fine. This rule though judicious was pushed to 
absurdity in subjecting to corporal punishment a plaintiff who pro- 
crastinated the prosecution of his demand. Appeals to ordeals 
were admitted. A creditor was authorized, before complaining to the. 
court, to recover his property by any meansinhis power, resorting even, 
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to force within certain bounds. Interest vniied from two per cent a 
month for aBr&hman to five per cent for a Shadra. It was reduced 
to one-half whan there was a ^edge and ceased altogether 4f the 
pledge conld be used for the profit of the lender. Fraudulent contracts 
and contracts entered into for illegal purposes were null, A con** 
tract made even by a slave for the support of the family of his absent 
master was binding on the master. A sale by a person not the owner 
was void unless made in the open market and even in that case it 
was valid if the purchaser could produce the seller^ otherwise the 
right owner might take the property on paying half the value. A 
trader breaking his promise was fined or if it was made on oath 
was banished. A sale might be unsettled by either party within 
ten days after it was made. Disputes between master and servant 
referred almost entirely to herdsmen and their responsibilities about 
/iTattle. In case of boundary disputes of villages and fields 
witnesses were examined on oath in the presence of all the parties 
concerned^ putting earth on their heads, wearing chaplets of red 
flowers, and clad in red garments. If the question could not be 
settled by evidence the king made a general inquiry and fixed the 
boundary by authority. 

The chief judicial institution was the villas council or panohdyat. 
The panchdyat was assembled by order of the gramddhikdri or 
village headman, and an appeal lay from its decision to the desJiddhi- 
Tcdri or district headman. 


The Muhammadan kin^ seem to have interfered little with the 
administration of justice beyofid the seats of government. Their 
laws and regulations founded on the Kar&n chiefly referred to their 
own class. The village council or panchdyat system continued in 
force, except that the names of the village and district officers were 
changed to pdtil and dmhnmkh.^ 

Under the Moghals, in the time of the Emperor Akbar, justice was 
administered by a court composed of an oflioer named Mir-i-^Adl that 
is Lord Justice, and a kdzu The kdzi conducted the trial and stated 
the law, the Mir^-Adl passed judgment and seems to have been 
the superior authority. The police of considerable towns was under 
an officer called the kotvdl, in smaller places it was under the. 
revenue officers, and in villages under the internal authorities. In 
all legal cases between Hindus a Brahman was a judge. The tone 
of instructions to all these functionaries was just and benevolent 
though by no means free from vagueness and puerility, and the spirit 
of the rules was liberal and humane; those to the kotvdl kept up the 
prying and meddling character of the police under a despotism. 
They forbade forest^ing and regrating and in the midst of some 
very sensible directions there was au order that any one who drank 
out of the cup of the common executioner should lose his hand. A 
letter of instruetions to the governor of Gujar&t restricted his 
punishments to putting in iron, whipping, and death; and enjoined 
him to be spanng in capital punishments, and, unless in cases of 
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dangerous sedition, to inflict no punishment until he had sent the 
[proceedings to court and received the Emperor’s confirmation. 
Capitahpunishment was not to be accompanied with mutilation or 
other cruelty.^ 

The military genius of the Mard^th^s could never have been 
favourable to a system of justice. The peace of the country had 
been disturbed by so many wars, inroads, and rebellions that even 
under a more regular government it would have been vain to expect 
the observance of civil regulations. The treachery and rebellion of 
local officers, the dissensions among the nobility, the independence 
oi jdgi/rddrSy and the rapacity of government officers were evils 
which would have shaken the foundation of the most substantial 
system, had such a system been organised during any period of 
the Mard.tha empire. The only institution that survived disturbances 
was the pa7ic/id2/a< or jury. Had legislation been more consonant, 
with the military disposition of the Mardthas, they would naturally 
have revived the institutions prescribed by their own shdstras, rather 
recurring to the old system than introducing a new one. But as 
the state ha‘d scarcely an interval of tranquillity they wanted time 
and opportunity as well as inclination for reform. One of Shiv&ji’s 
ministers was termed a nydyddhish, a post ^hich was renewed by 
his son Bdjdram in 1690. Although little was done to establish 
courts of justice, the village establishment was sufficient to give 
justice to the people in common matters.^ 

^ Under the Peshwfis, the authorities by whom civil justice was 
administered were the pdtil, over him the mdmlatddr and the 
sarsubheddr^ and above all the Peshwa or his minister. Jdgirddrs 
or estate-holders administered justice in their own lands, the great 
ones with little or no interference on the part of the government. 
In some towns a judicial officer, called the nydyddhish, tried causes 
under the Peshwa’s authority, and any person whom the Peshwa 
was pleased to authorise might conduct an investigation subject 
to his confirmation. If a complaint was Aade to a patil, he would 
send for the person complained of, and if he admitted the debt, 
would interfere partly as a friend to settle the mode and time of 
payment. If the debt was disputed, and he and his hulkarni could 
not by their own influence or sagacity effect a settlement to the 
satisfaction of the parties, the pdtU called a jury or panchdyat of 
the villagers, who inquired into the matter with very little form and 
settled as they thought best, but this decision could not take 
place without the previous consent of the parties. If the complainant 
was refused a jury or disapproved of the decision, or if he thought 
proper not to apply to the pdtilj he went to the mdmlatddr 
who proceeded nearly in the same manner as the with 

this addition that 'he could compel the party complained of to 
submit to a panchdyat, or else make satisfaction to the com- 
plainant. When there was a aarsuheddr the same process might 
be repeated with him or at court, ,but in all this there was 


1 Elphinatone’s History of 544-645, • Bast India Papem, IV. 207. 
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no regular appeal. The superior authority would not revise the 
dedsion of the inferior unless there had been some gross injustice 
or reason to suspect corruption. In cases of less purity, thsit is in 
almost all cases, the superior was influenced in receiving the appeal 
by the consideration of the profit promised as a compensation for 
the trouble. Though the government offioor endeavoured himself 
to settle the dispute and though it rested with him to decide 
whether or not the case required a jury, yet it was held gross 
injustice to refuse one on a question at all doubtful, and it was 
always reckoned a sufficient ground for ordering a now investigation 
when there was no jury. The jury was therefore the groat instrument 
in the administration of justice. 'Pho members of a jury were 
generally chosen by the officers of government, by whom the jury 
was granted with the approval and often at the suggestion of 
^the parties. Sometimes each party choso an equal number and the 
"officer named an umpire. Especially at Poona, a person on the 
part of government not unfroquontly presided at paucJidyats. In 
affairs where government was concerned some of its officers were 
ordered to investigate tho matter, but they were expected to be officers 
to whom the other party did not object. The members of a jury 
were ^ople of the same situation in life as the parties or they were 
people likely to understand tho subject, as bankers in a matter 
of account, and deshmukha and deshpdndes when the suit was about 
land. Tho number was always odd ; it was never less than five, 
and was sometimes over fifty. It generally mot at tho house of 
the officer who summoned it. ^ In villages the headman called bomo 
of the most intelligent landholders to sit under a tree or in tho 
temple or village office. No one attended on the part of 
government, and as the parties could not be forced to accept 
the decision their wishes were more attended to than elsewhere. 
Tho consent of the parties was everywhere reckoned essential to 
a jury. The first act of the meeting was to take a written 
acknowledgment of suoh a consent. Security was also not 
unfrequently taken that the parties would comply with tho jury^s 
award. In potty disputes in villages, instead of a written acknow- 
ledgment the parties gave two straws in token of submission. The 
members of the jury were not entitled to any fee. Still there was 
the hope of presents from one or both parties which it was not 
disgraceful to take, unless to promote injustice. The parties likewise 
entreated the persons they wished to set on tho jury and the 
government officer added his authority’. It was reckoned 
disgraceful to refuse to serve on a jury and as the man who was 
asked to bo a member to-day might be a suitor to-morrow, he was 
obliged to lend the aid which he was likely at some future time 
himself to require. Unless they had a good excuse people rarely 
refused to serve. It was more difficult to ensure their attendance. 
The parties entreated them and the magistrate sent messengers and 
orders to enforce the presence of members. 

When a jury was met, if the defendant failed to attend, the 
members applied to the officer under whose authority it sat to 
summon him, or the plaintiff by constant demands and other modes 
of importunity wearied him into a submission. When the officer 
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of government had to enforce the defendant's attendancoi he sent a 
mammons, or, if that failed, set a messenger over him whom he was 
obliged^to maintain, and imposed a daily fine until he appeared. 
The plaintiff's complaint was then read and the defendant's answer 
received, a replication and a rejoinder were sometimes added and the 
'parties were cross-questioned by the jury. When under examination 
Hhe parties were kept at a distance from their friends, but 
afterwards they might aid them as much as they chose. If it were 
inconvenient for him to attend, a man might send an agent in his 
service or a relation ; but professional agents or vakils were unknown. 
After the examination of the parties accounts and other written 
evidence were called for and oral evidence was called for when written 
failed, but much more weight was given to written than to oral 
evidence. The witnesses seem fo have been examined and cross- 
examined with great care, but only the substance of their evidence was 
taken down briefly without the questions and generally in their own 
hand if they could write. Oaths were seldom imposed unless flbere 
were reasons to suspect the veracity of the witness, and then great 
pains were taken to make them solemn. When the examination was 
concluded the jury after debating on the case drew up an award or 
summary cfflled in which they gave, the substance of the 

complaint and answer, an abstract of each of the documents presented 
on either side, a summary of the oral evidence on either side, and their 
own decision on the whole. A copy of the award was given to the 
successful party, and to the loser if he required it ; another copy was 
deposited with the officer of government. In village juries nothing was 
written but the decision and sometimes not even that. In important 
cases all the usual writing was performed by the village accountant or 
hulkarni. Throughout the whole proceedings the jury appear to 
have been guided by their own notions of justice founded no doubt 
on the Hindu law and modified by local custom. They consulted 
no books and it was only on particular points immediately connected 
with the Hindu law such as marriage or succession that they 
referred to a shdstri or divine for his opinion. On the report of the 
jury the officer of government proceeded to confirm and enforce its 
decree, as the jury had no executive powers. This caused 
frequent references to the magistrate and gave him considerable 
influence over the trial. If either party objected at this stage, and 
showed good reasons why the award should be set aside, the ofiicer 
under whose authority the jury sat might require it to revise its 
decision, or he might* even summon a new jury ; this was not 
reckoned proper, unless corruption were strongly suspected. No 
other notice was taken of corruption. Unless in such cases the 
decision of a panchdyat was always respected. The proverb runs 
Panch parameshvar, that is the jury is God Almighty. liven after an 
award was confirmed* an appeal lay to a higher authority and a new 
jury might be granted. Even a new mdmlatddr might revise 
proceedings held under his predecessor. This was probably a stretch 
of power, but everything under the Ma^tfthds was so irregular and 
arbitrary that the limits of just authority can with difficulty be 
traced. In enforcing the j^ury^s decision much depended on the 
power of the magistrate. If a pdtil found the party who gained 
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Ilisputes about boundaries which were extremely frequent were | 
settled by a panchdyat composed of de^hmuJehs, deshpdnaes, pdtihf/ 
and hulhirms aided by the Mh&s of the disputing villages who were 
the established guardians of land-marks and boundaries. Boundary 
disputes were also frequently adjusted by ordeal. One form of 
Ordeal was for the headman to walk along the disputed boundary 
bearing on his head a clod of the soil of both villages kneaded with 
various ingredients and consecrated by many rites. " If the clod held 
together the justice of his claims was established ; if it broke he 
lost his cause. Ordeals were also performed with boiling oil or by 
. taking an oath and imprecating certain curses if the oath were 
falsa. If no evil occurred within a fixed time the gods were 
conceived to have decided in the swearer’s favour. Ordeals were 
not uncommon in other cases as well as in boundary disputes, 
chiefly when other means of ascertaining the truth faulted. Caste 
disputes were settled by the caste. Complaints of unjust expulsion 
from caste were settled by a jury called by government of 
respectable members of the same caste from an unprejudiced part 
of the country. Besides the pdtiU and mdmlatddrs a few towns 
had officers of justice called nydyddhishas. The proceedings of all 
were irregular. The model was the able courageous and upright R4m 
Shdstri who was at the head of the Poona court when N4na Fadnavis 
was minister and regent, Rdm Shfistri had several deputies, two of 
whom were almost as famous as himself, and by their aid the business 
was conducted. On receiving a complaint, a messenger or a writer from 
R4m ShAstri or from NAna Fadnavis, according to the consequence 
of the person, was sent to summon or to invite him to attend at EAm 
ShAstri^s, If the person failed to attend orders were repeated 
by NAna Fadnavis and»in the event of obstinate non-attendance, 
the house or lands of the defendant were seized. In case of non- 
appearance from absence, after many indulgent delays, the trial went 
on and the absence of the party was recorded that he might have a 
new trial on his return, if he accounted for his absence ; in cases of. 
land, no decision was final in a manfe absence. Witnesses were 
summoned in the same form as the defendant, and if the witness 
was poor the summoner paid him bis expenses. If the witness lived 
at a distance, or if attendance were inconvenient, a deputation from 
the court with some person from the parties was sent to take his 
evidence and the mdnmtddr gave bis aid to tbe process, or if tbe 
witness lived veiy fer off, a tetter was written requesting bim to 
state the facts required. When the witness was a man of rank, a 
deputation would be sent to him from tho government, accompanied ^ 
by the parties wbo went as supplicants lor bisaid, rather than as checks 
on his misstotement, and im asked to relate what he knew i; 
this was repeated ih the court* £iven if the ^tness tvere nbt of > 
itoh rank aS to prevent his coining to the court, if hf "were a mAh 
pf Aliy W wsWreceiveaas the questibhs | 
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jj^raa o{ oiviUtf , Wbeo persond of this character were defendants^ flkapMFI^ 
iiUtead of sammoning them to the nyay&dhiah a letter was written 
Igr N4na Fadnavis doRiring them to settle the complaint. If this did ^ ^ / 

not succeed, their agent was spoken to, and they felt the displeasure , 

pi government or part of their land was made over to the creditor. J 

^-enerally great favour was shown to men of rank. If the plaintiff 
ras also a man of rank, and if all other means failed, a jury of men 
f the same condition wasappointod. The proceedings were much the 
atne as those already mentioned except that more was done in writing, 
l&m Shastri and his deputies seem to have often presided at trials, 
he jury performing nearly the same function as an English jury. 

L good deal of the investigation seems to have been entrusted to 
Shiistri^B writers who reported to him and the jury, and in the 
ecree the names of the members of the jury were not mentioned, 
wen when it was merely a repetition of their award. The decision was 
tlways in the Peshwa’s name and in all important cases required 
lis signature. All cases relating to land were considered important 
nd were immediately under the superintendence of government, 
t was not ^unusual in the country, as well as in Poona, for a 
ovemment ofiicor to receive the complaint and answer with the 
ocuments and the written evidence of witnesses, and lay the whole 
n this shape before the jury, who would call for more evidence if 
hey required it. Much time must have been saved by this 
rrangemont, but it gave the ofHcer of government considerable 
►pportunities of imposing on the jury. The members of the jury 
eceived no fee, bub when they had much trouble, the winner of the 
puit made them openly a present for their pains. A sum of money 
was likewise levied for the government from the winner under the 
name of kerki or congratulatory offering and from the loser under 
the name of gunht^gdri or fine. These fines varied with the means 
of the litigants. In revenue accounts one-fourth of the property 
was always put down as the price paid for justice by the plaintiff 
when he won his cause. If the plaintiff lost his cause ho was obliged 
bo pay the defendant's expenses if the defendant was poor. When 
3b cause was given against the defendant, the court settled 
the mode of payment with reference to his ciroumstances, 

3.ither ordering immediate payment or directing payment by 
.natalments or if the debtor was entirely destitute of the means of 
payment, granting him an exemption from the demands of his 
Creditor lot* a certain number of years. When a matter onco came 
k) trial government was expected to enforce the decision, but with 
iharacteristie Mar^tha irregularity the plaintiff was often allowed to 
mforoe the decision by dunning or tahkdza which varied from simplo 
mportunity to tying the defendant neck and heels, or making him 
it^nd on one leg in the sun with a heavy stone on his head. In all 
laiitas, except for land, when the plaintiff had the power this 
tanning was the first step in the suit. Not until the person who 
uffered by it complained of excessive or unjust dunning did the 
^vamment take any concern in the matter. Government enforced 
he debt a system of dunning nearly the same as the 
leintiff^s. It also seised and sold the debtor^s property, but spared 
is house and took care not to ruin him. It likewise often fixed 
a 
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iD|tialiii6ni» by "wiicb the debt was gradually cleared. Debtors were 
lierer put in any public prison for private debt, though they wew 
sohietitnea confined or tormented by the creditor at his houee or in 
his patron^s house* In rare cases, when this had been entered in 
the bond, the debtor was made to serve the creditor till the amount 
of his nominal wages equalled the debt. Honest bankrupts seem to 
have been let off nearly as at present. Fraudulent ones were made 
to pay when . discovered notwithstanding a previous release. The 
great objects of litigation were boundary disputes, division of 
property on the separation of families, and inheritance to larjd which 
was peimaps the greatest source of litigation throughout the whole 
country. Debts to bankers were also frequently subjects for suits. 

This judicial system was evidoutly liable to great objections. 
There was no regular administration of justice, no certain means of 
filing a. suit, and no fixed rules for proceeding after the suit had been 
filed. It rested with the oflScer of government to receive or ueglect 
a complaint. The reception of an appeal from his injustice equally 
depended on the arbitrary will of his superior. The other 
occupations of these oflScers rendered it difficult for them to attend 
to judicial affair^!, even if well disposed, and these occupations 
increasing with the rank of the officer, the Peshwa who was the 
main spring of the whole machine must have been nearly inaccessible 
to all men and entirely inaccessible to the poor. The power of the 
local officer must also have had a tendency to check appeals and even 
to restrain the demands for juries in cases which he wished himself 
to decide, and this wish would be chiefly felt in cases where he had 
an inclination to be the friend of one party, or where he hoped to 
make something by celling his favour to both. There can belittle 
doubt that unless by means of bribery or by the aid of powerful 
friends justice was hard to get. The juries were open to corruption 
and partiality. When free from those stains they were slow in 
moving and feeble in their resolutions. When the jury was met 
it had not sufficient powers to seize the defendant, to summon the 
witness, or to compel the production of documents. In the event of 
any opposition it had to apply to the officer of government, and 
thus besides unavoidable delay, it was exposed to constant 
obstruction from his indolence, want of leisure, or corruption. If a 
deputy of the government officer sat with it to execute those duties, 
it was still liable to be obstructed from corruption, and was besides 
exposed to the influence of the agent who presided. When it had^ 
the evidence before it the members were not fitted to decide on nice 
or intricate causes. If they were perplexed they met without coming 
to a decision or allowed the matter to lie over until some circumstance 
prevented the necessity of meeting any more. These causes 
produced great delay and trials were often left unfinished. When 
the membera were chosen by the parties and were interested in 
the CRUsei they were advocates rather than judges and their disputes 
caused as much delay as the neglect of the impartial. When they 
were 'impartial they were indifferent and irresolute unless some 
member, probably etirred to activity by a bribe, relieved his 
colleagues of the ;^uhleof deciding. When their ^frard was signed 
,^ 4^7 4i|solved and thcit decree, remained with the local officer 
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; td j^nlotce or noglect he ckdso^* Where eo ttmcti left^ 
ifl^bitrary there was Inuch corruption. Byen after the British 
conqueet it was common to have a complaint frotn a man who had 
an old decision even from the nydyddhi»h at Poona which he had not 
been able to get enforced. The want of principle in the rulers waa 
another cause of unceitainty and litigation. No decision was final. 
A new mdmlatdar or a new minister might take up a cause his 
predecessor had decided^ the same man might revise his own 
decisions from corrupt motives, and there was as much difficulty in 
being exempt from an unjust revision as in obtaining a just one. 
In the time of the last Peshwa, the revenue-farming system made 
over each district to the highest bidder, who was generally the most 
unprincipled man about the court, and, as full support was requisite 
to enable him to pay his revenue, it consigned the people to his 
oppression without a remedy. The contractor's whole time and 
thought were spent in realizing his revenue. Justice was oppnly 
sold, and was never thought of except as a marketable commodity. 
A bribe could always enable the party in the wrong to prevent his 
cause going •to a jury or overturn the decision of one. An appeal 
lay from the under-contractor to the upper whose income depended 
on the exactions of the authorities below him, and from him to the 
minister, who never received a complaint without a present, or to 
the Peshwa, who never received a complaint at all. The government 
gave little justice to the rich and none to the poor. Still, with all 
these defects the Mardtha country flourished and the people seemed 
to have been free from some of the evils which exist under the 
more elaborate British Government. 6ome advantages must have 
counterbalanced the obvious defects of the system. Most of the 
advantages seem to have sprung from the fact that the government^ 
though it did little to obtain justice for the people, left them the means 
of procuring it themselves. The advantage of this was specially felt 
among the lower orders who are most out of reach of their rulers 
and most apt to be neglected under all go^rnments. By means of 
the jury they were enabled to effect a tolerable dispensation of 
justice among themselves, and it happens that most of the 
objections above stated to that institution do not apply in their case. 
A pdtil was restrained from exercising oppression both by the fear of 
the mdmlaiddr and by the inconvenience of offending the society in 
which he lived, and when both parties were inclined to have a jury, 
he had no interest in refusing to call one. A jury could scarcely 
be perplexed in the simple causes that arose under its own eyes nor 
could it easily give a corrupt decision when all the neighbours knew 
the merits of the case. Defendants, witnesses, and members were 
all within the narrow compass of a village and where all were kept 
from earning their daily bread during the discussion there was not 
likely to be much needless complaint or affected delay. This branch 
of the native system was excellent for the settlement of the disputes 
of the landholders among themselves. It was of no use in protecting 
them from, the oppression of their superiors. But here another 
principle came into operation. As the whole of the government 
revenue was drawn from the landholders, it Was the oblrious interest 
of government and its agents to protect the landholder and to present 
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fyom Bnj exactions but tbeir own. In tiinos tbe 
j03Si^tions of government were limited by the conviction that the 
" beat way to enrich itself was to spare the landholder ; , ^nd tbe 

estaf^ons of the agents of government were limited by the common 
rnttrest of government, and the landholders in restraining their 
depredations. Under the influence of these principles while the 
native government was good, its landholders were fairly protected 
both from the injustice of their neighbours and from the tyranny 
of their superiors, and the landholders were the most numerous, 
most important, and most deserving portion of the community. It 
was in the class above the landholder that the defects of the judicial 
system were most felt, and even there they had some advantages. 
As the great fault of government its inertness people were at 
least secure from its over-activity. * A government oflicer might be 
induced by a bribe to harass au individual under colour of justice ; 
he could not be compelled by the mere filing of a petition to involve 
those under his jurisdiction in all the vexations of a law suit. 
Even when bribed, he could not do much more than harass the 
individual; for the right to demand a jury was a bar, to arbitrary 
decrees, and although he might reject or evade the demand, yet the 
frequent occurrence of a course so contrary to public opinion could 
not escape his superiors if at all inclined to do justice. The 
inertness of government was counteracted by various expedients 
which though objectionable in themselves supplied the place of 
better principles. These were private redress, patronage, and 
presents. If a man had something to demand from an inferior or 
an equal he placed him under restraint, prevented his leaving his 
house or eating, and eyen forced him to sit in the sun till he came 
to some agreement. If the debtor were a superior, the creditors had 
first recourse to supplications and appeals to the honour and sense 
of shame of the other party. He laid himself on his threshold, 
threw himself in his path, clamoured before his door, or employed 
others to do all this for ^him. He would even sit and fast before 
the debtors door, and appeal to the gods and invoke their curses 
upon the person by whom he was injured. It was a point of honour 
with the people not to disturb the authors of these importunities, 
so long as they were just, and some satisfaction was generally 
procured by their means. If they were unjust, the party thus 
harassed naturally concurred with the plaintifi in the wish for a 
jury, and thus an object was obtained which might not have been 
gained from the indolence of the magistrate. Standing before the 
residence of the great man, assailing him with clamour, holding up 
a torch before him by dayli^bt, pouring water without ceasing on 
the statues of the gods, all these extreme measures when resorted 
to seldom failed to obtain a hearing even under B^jir&v, and there 
was the still more powerful expedient both for recovering a debt or 
for obtaining justice, to gbt the whole caste, village, or trade to 
join in performing the ^ove ceremonies until the demand of one of 
its members were satisfied. The next means of obtaining justice 
. W 9 A by patronage. If a poor man had a master, a landlord, a great 
X^eighbour or any great connexion, or if he had a Mation who had 
a simitar oJNm on a great man, be could interest him in his favour 
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and procure his friendly intercesBion with the debtox^ his application 
t# the friends of the debtor, or his interest with the public authority 
to obtaij^ justice for his client* This principle was not so oppressive 
as it seems at first eighty or as it must have been had it been partial; 
for it was so widespread that scarcely any man was without some 
guardian of his interests. Both sides in a cause were brought nearly 
equal and the effect of the interference of their patrons was to 
stimulate the system which might otherwise have stood still. If 
this resource failed, a present or the promise of a present to the 
public authority or those who had weight with him would be 
efficacious. The fee of one-fourth of all property gained in law suits 
was in fact a standing bribe to invite the aid of the magistrate- 
The number of persons who could grant panchdyais also expedited 
business. Besides the nydyadhiah and the numerous mdmlatddra 
and jdgirddrSy many people of consequence could hold juries 
.under the express or implied authority of the Peshwa, and every 
chief settled the disputes of his own retainers, whether aifiong 
themselves or with others of the lower or middle classes. A great 
number of disputes were also settled by private arbitration, and their 
proceedings in the event of an appeal were treated by the 
government with the same consideration as those of juries held 
under its own authority. 




Thus some sort of justice was obtained and it was less impure 
than might be expected from the sources from which it was supplied. 
Public opinion and the authority of the magistrate set bounds to 
dunning and the institution of the jury was a restraint on patronage 
and bribery. The jury itself, though unfitted to settle any but village 
causes, had many advantages. Though each might be slow, the 
number that could sit at a time even under the superintendence of 
one person must have enabled them to decide many causes. The 
intimate acquaintance of the members with the subject in dispute 
and in many cases with the character of the parties must have 
made their decisions frequently correct and it was an advantage 
of incalculable value in that mode of trial that the judges being 
drawn from the body of the people could act on no principles that 
were npt generally understood, a circumstance which by preventing 
uncertainty and obscurity in tho law struck at the very root of 
litigation. The liability of the juries to corruption was checked by 
the circumstance that it did not so frequently happen to one man 
to be a member as to make venality profitable, while as the parties 
and the members ^were of his own class the receiver of bribes was 
muoh exposed to detection and loss of character. Accordingly, 
even after the corrupt reign of Bfijirdv, juries appear to have kept 
the confidence of the people in a great degree and they seem to 
have been not, jin worthy of their good opinion. According to Mr. 
Chaplin their statement of the evidence was short and clear, their 
reasoning on it solid and sensible, and their decision, as a rule, just 
and fair. Their grand defect was delay. To prevent delay the 
suitors had recourse to the same remedies as they used to people 
in power, importunity, intercession of patrons, and sometimes no 
* doubt to promises, fees, and bribes. 
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It 13 iinpoB^ibla to form clear notiotis on the general result of this 
a^mmistraiion, either as to its despatch of causes^ the degree df 
iaoitice administered^ or its effect on the character of the^people^ 
Mr,. SSlphinstoiie believed that simple causes were speedily decided 
. and complicated cases slowly. The nydyddkish usually tried com* 
plicated cases. In twenty years he had less than 1400 causes Bled, 
of which it was believed one-half were never decided. Panchdyoia 
appear generally to have given just decisions, but men in power 
could obstruct a reference to those assemblies and could prevent the 
executions of their decrees. That justice was often denied and 
injustice committed appears from the frequency of thalli, which was 
a term for I’obbery, arson, and murder, comTnitted to force a village 
or a government officer to satisfy the claims of the perpetrator. 
Murders on account of disputes about landed property were every- 
where frequent. With regard to its effect on the character of the 
people, the landholders seemed in most respects simple and honest. 
At the same time there was no regard for truth and no respect for 
an oath throughout the whole community, and forgery, intrigue, and 
deceit were carried to the highest pitch among the pdtils, kulkarnis, 
and all who had much opportunity of practising those iniquities. 
There was no punishment for perjury or forgery. Litigionsness did 
not seem to have been prevalent, unless the obstinacy with which 
people stuck to claims to landed property could be brought under 
the head of litigiousness. 

^ The power of administering criminal justice was vested in the 
revenue officers and varied with their rank from the pdtH, who 
could put a man for a few days in a village office to the aarstihheddr, 
who in Bdjirdv^s days had the power of life and death. Forrnei'ly 
powers of life and death were confined to persons invested with the 
mutdliki seal and to great military chiefs in their own armies or their 
own estates. At the same time the right of inflicting punishment 
was undefined, and was exercised by each man more according to 
his influence than according to his office. One pntil would flog and 
fine and put in the stocks for many weeks, while another would 
not even venture to imprison. Most mdmtlafddrs would hang a 
Bamoshi, Bhil, or Mdng robber without a reference, and those at a 
distance would exercise their power without scruple, while the high- 
est civil officers, if at Poona, would pay the Peshwa the attention of 
applying for hiS sanction in all capital cases. A chief was thought 
to have authority over his own troops and servants wherever he 
was.® 

There was no prescribed form of trial. They seized men ou slight 
Buspiciou, gave way to presumptions of guilt, forced confessions by 
torture, ana inflicted punishments which, although they were inhuman 
or rather beoaiUBe they were inhuman, were effectual in striking 
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,*Siadi« while he lo ect under the Peehwa pet timtay ft his chiefs end 

Ksixiisterm even BuOimans, who hid heen Sfeensed of plots, to dea^. Appn Desii^ while 
completely in the Peshwi^s ppwet, in IS13, blew iway oan of Us flifdeni itont a pm 
; lor eonspimy i^ainst him ami was never questioned though the execution took pMe 
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tferror. A rebel or a head of batiditti would be executed at once on 
the ground of notoriety. Any Bhil caught in a part of a district 
where Shils were plundering the road would be nanged forthwith. 
In doubtful cases the chief authority would order some of the people 
about him to inquire into the affair. The prisoner was examined, 
and if suspicions were strong, he was flogged to make him confess. 
Witnesses were examined and a Summary of their ev^idence and of 
the statement of the accused were always taken down in writing. 
Witnesses were sometimes confronted with the accused in the hope 
of shaming or perplexing the party whose statement was false ; but 
this was by no means necessary to the regularity of the proceedings. 
The chief authority would generally consult his officers and perhaps 
employ a committee of thern.to conduct an inquiry. It is doubtful 
if juries were ever generally employed in criminal trials.^ 

In crimes against the state, the prince made or directed his 
ministers to make such inquiries as seemed requisite for hisiown 
safety and gave such orders regarding the accused as their case 
seemed to require. Torture was employed to compel confession and 
the disclosufe of accomplices. Trials for treason were considered 
above law, but even in common trials no law seems ever to have been 
referred to, except in cases connected with religion, where shastria 
or divines were sometimes consulted. The only rule seems to have 
been the custom of the country and the magistrate's idea of 
expediency. The Hindu law was quite disused, and although every 
man was tolerably acquainted with its rules in civil cases, no one 
but the very learned had the least notion of its criminal enactments. 
Murder, unless attended with peculiar atrocity, appears never to have 
been a capital offence, and was usually pumshed by fine. Highway 
robbery was generally punished with death as it was generally com- 
mitted by low people, A greater distinction was made in the 
punishment on account of the caste of the criminal than on account 
of the nature of the crime. A man of fair caste was seldom put to 
death except for offences against the state. In such cases birth 
seems to have been no protection,^ yet treason and rebellion 
were thought less heinous offences than with the British. This 
originated in a want of steadiness, not of severity, in the govern- 
ment. When it suited a temporary convenience, an accommoda- 
tion was made with a rebel, who was immediately restored not only 
to safety but to favour.® The other punishments were hanging, 
beheading, cutting to pieces with swords, and crushing the head 
with a mallet. Punishments, though public, were always executed 
with little ceremony or form, BrAhman prisoners who could not be 


^ Captain Grant iqentions that juries were employed in criminal cases in Sitdra. 

* Vithoji the Ml brother of Vashvantrilv Holkar was trampled to death by an 
elephant for rebellion, or rather for heading a gang of predatory horse, and Sa^iji 
Ataavle, a dispossessed idptrddr, was blown away from a gun for the same offence. 

^ B&lkrishna Gangddhar received a jdginr for the same insurrection for which 
Vithoji Holkar was put to death. Vishvdsriv Gh^tge, who headed a large body of 
plundering horse, was treated with much favour by the Peshwa,, but Abdulla Khan, a 
relative of the Nawab of Savanur, who committed the same offence at a suhsequent 
period, was Uown away from a gunv. 
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executedi ware poisoned or made away with by unwholesome 
food such as bread made of equal parts of flour aud salt. Womesx 
were never put to death ; long connnement^ and cutting off nose 
ears and breasts were the severest punishments inflicted on women. 
Mutilation was very common, and the person who had his hand, 
foot, ears, or nose cut oS was turned loose as soon as the sentence 
was executed and left to his fate. Imprisonment in hill forts and 
in dungeons was common and the prisoners, unless they were people 
of consideration, were always neglected and sometimes allowed to 
starve. Prisoners for theft were often whipped at intervals to make 
them discover where the stolen property was hidden. Hard labour, 
especially in building fortiflcaiions, was not unknown, but like most 
ignominious punishments was confined, to tho lower orders. Brand- 
ing with a hot iron is directed by the Hindu law but is not known 
to have been practised. Flogging with a martingale was very 
common in trifling offences like petty thefts. The commonest of 
all punishments was fine and confiscation of goods, to which the 
mdmlatddr waa so much prompted by his avarice that it was often 
difficult to say whether it was inflicted as tho regular, punishment 
or merely made use of as a pretence for gaining wealth. On the 
one hand it seems do have been the Maratha practice to punish 
murder especially if committed by a man of good caste by fine ; 
on the other the mdmlatUdrs would frequently release Bhil robbers 
contrary to the established custom, and even allow them to renew 
their depredations on the payment of a sum of money. It muy be 
averred that no other punishment was ever inflicted on a man who 
could afford to pay a* line. On the whole the criminal system of 
the Mari^thAs was in the last state of disorder and corruption. 
Judging from tho impunity with which crimes might bo committed 
under such a system of criminal justice and police tho crimes were 
not particularly numerous.^ Murder for revenge, generally either 
from jealousy or disputes about landed property and as frequently 
about village rank, is mentioned as the commonest crime among the 


^ Mr. Elx)1imBton6 thus accounts for this rarity of crime in the Mardiha country. 
The people were lew compared to the quantity of aralile laud Tliey were hardy, 
warlike, and always aniieiL The situation of tho lower otders was very comfortable 
and that of the upper prosperous. There was abundance of employment in the 
domestic establishments and foreign conquests of the nation. 1'he ancient system of 
police was maintained ; all the powers of the state were united m the same hands and 
their vigour was not checked by any suspicions on the part oi the government or any 
scruples of their own. In cases that threatened the peace of society apprehension 
was sudden and arbitraty, trial summary, and punishment prompt and severe. The 
innocent might sometimes suffer, but the guilty could scarcely ever escape. As the 
mdgistrates were natives they readily understood the real state of a case submitted 
to them and were little retarded by scruples of conscience, so that prosecutors and 
witnesses had not long to wait. In their iax system, men knew that H they were 
right in substance, they would not be questioned about the form, and perhaps they 
likewise knew that if they did not protect themselves they could not always expoqt 
protection from the magistrate, whose business was rather to keep down great dis- 
order than to afford Assistance in cases that might bo settled without his aid. The 
mdmlatddr^ were themselves considerable persons and there were men of property 
and consideration in eveiy neighbourhood, indmddrs, jdyirddra, and old /aminddrs. 
These men associated with the ranks above and below them and kept up the chain of 
sodetjr to the prince. By this means the higher orders were kept informed of the 
situation of the lower* and as there was scarcely any ma ** without a patron men 
might be exposed to oppression but could scarely suffer mun neglect. 
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MardthAs, Gang and highway robberies ^ere common but were 
almost always committed by Bbils and other predatory tribes who 
scarceljif formed part of the society. 

Under the MardthAs^ the pdtil was responsible for the police of 
his village. He was aided by the acconntant and by the chaugula 
or assistant headman^ and, when the occasion required it, by all the 
villagers. His great and responsible assistant in matters of police 
was the village watchman, the MhAr. Though there was only an 
allowance for one watchman in a village, the family had generally 
Ijranched into several members who relieved and aided each other. 
The duties were to keep watch at night, to find out all arrivals and 
departures, watch all strangers, and report all suspicious persons to 
the headman. The watchman was likewise bound to know the 
character of each man in the village and when a theft was committed 
within village bounds, it was his business to find the thief. He was 
enabled to do this by his early habits of inquisitiveness and observa- 
tion, as well as by the nature of his allowance, which being partly 
a small share of the grain and similar property belonging to each 
house, he wAs kept always on the watch to ascertain his fees and 
always in motion to gather thorn. When a theft or robbery happened 
the watchman began his inquiries and researches. It was very 
common for him to track a thief by his footsteps and if he did this 
to another village so as to satisfy the watchman there, or 
if he otherwise traced the property to an adjoining village his 
responsibility ended and it was the duty of the watchman of the 
new village to take up the pursuit. The last village to which the 
thief had been clearly traced became answerable for the property 
stolen, which would otherwise Lave falleh on the village where 
the robbery was committed. The watchman was obliged to make 
up this amount as far as his means went and the remainder was 
levied on the whole village. Only in particular cases was the 
restoring of the value of the property insisted on to its full extent. 
Some fine was generally levied and neglect or connivance was 
punished by transferring the grant or indm oi the pdtil or watchman 
to his nearest relation, by fine, by imprisonment in irons, or by 
severe corporal punishment. This responsibility was necessary, as, 
besides the usual temptation to neglect, the watchman was himself 
a thief, and the pdtil was disposed to harbour thieves with a view 
to share their profits. Besides the regular village watchman, others 
were often entertained from the plundering tribes in the neigh- 
bourhood. Their business was to aid in meeting open force, and to 
help in apprehending offenders, but chiefly to prevent depredations 
by members of their own tribe and to find out the perpetrators 
when any did occur* 

In police matters as in revenue afiEairs the pdtil was under the 
mdmlatddr, who employed the same agents in the police as in the 
revenue department. The ntdni/aWdr saw that all villagers acted in 
ebnoert and with proper activity. The aaraubheddr kept the same 
supeiintendence over the mdmiatddrs. These oiBSoers had also 
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oc^sxderable esteblishments to maintain tbo peace of the district. 
SMbmdis or iitegular infantry and small parties of horse were 
employed to oppose violence and support the village policco With 
the rndmtatddrs also rested all general arrangements with the 
chiefs of predatory tribes either in forbearing from plunder them- 
selves or for aid in checking plunder in others. The mdmlatddr 
had great discretionary powers and even a patil would not hesitate 
to Secure a suspected person or to take any measure that seemed 
necessary to maintain the police of his village for which he W8« 
answerable. 

This system of police was kept up to the time of Nana Fadnavis 
(1774-1800) and is said to have succeeded in preserving security 
and order. The confusion in the beginning of the last Peshwa^s 
reign, the weakness of his own government, the want of employment 
for adventurers of all kinds, and the effects of the 1803-4 famine 
greatly deranged the system of police. To remedy the disorders 
into which it fell, an office was instituted under the name of 
iajpdmavis or inspector, whose special duty was to discover and 
seize offenders. The tapdsnavis had a jurisdiction eiltirely inde- 
pendent of the mdinlatddrs and had a body of horse and foot 
which was the principal instrument of their administration. They 
had also Kdmoshis and spies, whom they employed to give informa- 
tion and on receiving it they went with a body of horse to the village 
where the theft happened and proceededij^io seize the pdtil and the 
watchman and to demand the thief or the amount of the property 
stolen or the fine which they thought proper to impose if the offence 
were any other than theft. The detection of the offender they seem 
to have left in general to* the ordinary village police. There were 
constant and loud complaints by the mdmlatddrs and villagers that 
the tapdsnavises were active only in extorting money under false 
accusations and that robbers flourished under their protection. The 
tapdsnaviaeH on the other hand complained of indifference, con- 
nivance, and opposition of villagers and revenue officers. Great 
abases are stated to have at all times existed even under the 
regular system. Criminals found refuge in one district when chased 
out of another. Some jdgirddra and jaminddrs made a trade of 
harbouring robbers, and any offender, it is said, could have bought, 
his release if he had money enough to pay for it. False accusations 
were likewise made a cloak for exaction from the innocent, and 
villagers were obliged to pay the amount of plundered property in 
the loss of which they had no share and for which the losers received 
no compensation.^ 


IXi 


^ There cannot be a stronger prool of the enormona abn&ea to which the former 
police was liable than is iumicQied by an occurrence under the eye of government 
in the days of Ni&na {'adnavis. There was at that time a hotvdl in the city of 
Poena called Ghishiritn, a native of Northern India* who was much trusted and rose 
te a. high position. This man was convicted of having for many years employed the 
powers of the police in murders and oppressions which the natives illustrate by stories 
W biwand belief. Hie guilt was at length detected and excited such indication, 
tiuat ^eugh a Brahman ft was decided to punish him capitally. Be was led through 
a camel and then abandoned to the fury of the people who stoned him 
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In BajirsT^s time, £900 (Rs*9000) a month was iallowed to tho: 
offloer who had charge of the police at Poona, From this he had to 
maintain# a large staff of constables^ some horse patrols, and a 
considerable number of Rdmoshis. He was answerable for the 
amount of property plundered whenever the Peshwa thought proper 
to call on him. Still his appointment was reckoned lucrative as the 
pay of his establishment was very low, and both he and they derived 
much profit from unavowed exactions. The city police was 
nevertheless good. On the whole murders or robberies attended with 
violence and alarm were rare and complaints of the insecurity of 
property were never heard. 

After the British conquest (1817), to prevent sudden and 
extensive changes, the judicial administration of Poona along with 
other Deccan districts was till 1827 under the orders of the Governor 
in Council. Subject to the Comissioner Mr. Elphinstone, Captain 
Henry Dimdas Robertson was appointed Collector of revenue. Judge, 
and Magistrate of the Poonadistrict, whose authority nearly resembled 
that of the great aarsuhheddrs under the Peshwa*s government. 
Experienced natives were appointed to fill the numerous subordinate 
posts with permanent salaries, on a scale of liberality which rendered 
their offices both in regard to power and emolument exceedingly 
respectable. To protect and conciliate the people, to attempt no 
innovations, and to endeavour to show to the people that they were to 
expect no change but the bettor administration of tbeir own laws were 
the primary objects to which the Commissioner directed the attention 
of the Poona as well as of the other Deccan Collectors.^ All the great 
estate-holders or jdgirddrs were allowed to continue to use within 
their own territory the powers they had always enjoyed. Even towards 
those chiefs who’ had lost their lands, great delicacy and as little 
interference as possible were enjoined. The equitable and enlightened 
law which levels all distinctions would have been intolerable to men^s 
minds in the existing state of the Maratha country and would have 
been as little relished by the lower as by tho^iigh classes of society,^ 

The jury or pancJidyat was directed to be considered the main 
instrument of civil judicature, all suits being referable to these 
tribunals,' whose decisions were final except in cases where corruption 
or gross partiality might be proved or where the award itself was 
grossly unjust. An appeal in all cases was allowed to either party. 
When an appeal was made the Collector was instructed to examine 
the proceedings of the panchdyat and to institute such further 
inquiries as the case might call for. When no appeal was made the 
decree, of the pancfidyat was to be enforced. Revision of panchdyat 
decisions was discountenanced as not necessary or proper except in 
cases of gross error, corruption, or injustice ; and with a view to 
prevent delay in the execution of awards the Commissioner declared 
that he would not receive appealsJ or interfere with decisions any 
further than might be necessary for the purpose of ascertaining 
that the general rules on which judicial proceedings were couduoted 
had not been infringed. The OoUeetcr had five judicial amins 


1 Grant Duff’s Mar4th^, 679. ^ Grant Duff’s Mar^th^ 684. 
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atBployed in the city of Poona where from the extent of the 
population and the spirit of litigation which prevailed the deraaifd 
for justice was particularly heavy. In June 1822 m^mlatd^rs were 
omipowered to decide causes to the amount of £10 (Rs. lOO). The 
ammsjbesides deciding causes themselves, aided juries by recordingand 
shaping their proceedings and generally in forming and superintend- 
ing those courts of arbitration. There were not many appeals from 
the amins' decisions^ and they stood fair in point of integrity, though 
they required to be kept under a vigilant superintendence. They 
did not appear to be popular among SardArs, whose dislike, no doubt, 
arose from their occasionally arrogating to themselves an authority 
which native gentlemen, unaccustomed to the equality of judicial 
rules of procedure, could ill brook from persons whom they considered 
so much their inferiors. The period within which suits for debt 
and personal property might be entertained was limited as in other 
Deecnn districts to twenty-four years, audit extended agreeably to 
the custom of the countiy to seventy years for claims founded on the 
mortgage of vatans. No time was fixed after which appeals were not 
received, nor wore appellants in general compelled to enter into bonds 
for the payment ( t a fine if their complaint proved frivolous, though 
this was done in some few instances when the complaint was 
suspected to bo vexatious. Decrees wore executed in the usual 
manner by distraint of property and personal restraint ; if necessary, 
houses were sometimes sold, but the implements of trade were usually 
spared unless no otlior property was forthcoming. No definite rules 
were established iu regard to the period of imprisonment for debt 
if the debtor failed to satisfy the demand upon him. Creditors 
requiring the confinemolrt of debtors paid them subsistence money^. 
After the appointment of a Registrar, the returns both civil and 
criminal were regularly furnished* The supply of justice appeared 
pretty nearly to keep pace with tlio demand in all ordinary cases, 
but a few in which Bardiirs were concerned were shamefully 
protracted by the delays and impediments which the people knew so 
well how to oppose to tlie adjustment of their differences, In 1819-20 
the agitation of old debts and claims that had their origin during 
the late government and were in fact an arrear of the Poshwa^s file, 
brought an accumulation of 4G03 suits. Of these 241 were settled 
by panchayaty 461 by rajintima^ forty -one by decree of court, 
and 774 by amina and mdmlatddrs, being an aggregate of 1517 
causes adjusted, besides 2721 dismissed from the non-attendance 
of plaintiffs. The total disposed of amounted to 4238 and the 
balance on the file was 365, In the following year (1820-21), the 
file including those undecided, comprehended 3122 suits of which 
118 were settled hf pcmchayat^ 568 by rajindmoy thirteen by decree 
of court, and 682 by amine and in^mlatdfirs, making a total of 1876 
causes determined exclusive of 470 which went by default. The 
number remaining on the file at the expimtion of the year was 1276. 
In 1821-22 the file consisted of 5708 suits. Of these 170 wore 
decided hjjHxnchdyat, S72 by mutual agreement, five by decree of 
i:^ourt, and 761 by amifis and m^mlatd^rs, making a total of 1308. 


1 Chitlin’s Eei>oit (1822), 70. 
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The only innovations in critninal justice introduced by the British 
^ere closer superintendence and the prohibition of the indefinite 
confinement of suspected persons by the pdUls and mimlatd^s. 
There was more system, more scruples, more trials, more acquittals, 
more certain punishments for all crimes except robbery and for that 
both less certain and less severe. The power of punishing^ was taken 
from the pdtil and that which was left to the mdmlatd&r waslimitedi 
to a fine of 4^. (Rs. 2 ) and confinement for twenty-four hours* The 
powers of the Collectors were not less than those of a sarsnbheddr 
except in the. article of inflicting capital punishment, but his manner 
of exercising his power was altogether different. A prisoner was 
formally and publicly brought to trial. He was asked whether he 
was guilty, and if ho admitted his guilt pains were taken to ascertain 
that his confession was voluntary. If he denied his guilt witnesses 
were called without further inquiry. They were examined in the 
presence of the prisoner, who was allowed to cross-examine ijiem 
and to call witnesses in his own defence. If there was any doubt 
when the trial was concluded he was acquitted. If he was clearly 
guilty, the *8hd8tri was called on to declare the Hindu law. It 
often happened that this law was unreasonable and when the error 
was on the side of severity it was modified, when on the side of lenity 
it was acquiesced in. The law officers were always present at those 
trials. V^ien the trial was ended and the sentence passed, in cases 
of magnitude it was reported for confirmation to the Commissioner, 
where the same leaning to the side of lenity was shown as in the 
court itself. The punishments awarded by the shdstris were ; death, 
which was executed in cases of murder, and sometimes robbery 
accompanied with attempts to murder 5 mutilation, which was 
commuted into imprisonment with hard labour; and simple 
imprisonment, which was carried into effect. Women were never 
put to death, nor Brahmans except in cases of treason. When the 
guilt of the accused was not proved very great caution had been 
enjoined in imprisoning him on suspicion. It had indeed been 
recommended that no person should be so imprisoned unless a 
notorious leader of banditti, and when any person did happen to be 
imprisoned for want of security the period at which he was to be 
.released was directed to be fixed. The whole of this system was 
evidently better calculated for protecting the innocent from 
punishment and the guilty from undue severity than for securing 
the community by deterring from crimes. 

During the first years of British rule, the Poona criminal file was 
usually heavy and the magisterial department was alone sufficient 
to occupy the undivided attention of one of the Collectors assistants, 
aided occasionally by the Collector himself and the Registrar. 
In 1821 therfe were fewer cases of murder than in either of the 
preceding two years, of gang robbery the number of commitments 
was greater but the convictions fewer. Of burglary there were no 
cases, which was rather an extraordinary circumstance, but it seems 
to be owing to the crime having been otherwise classed probably 
under the cases of considerable theft, which were ve^ numerous, there 
having been eighty-fivecommitments and seventy-eightconvicfcions on 
this acoountt Receiving stolen property seemed to be also an offence 
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iiKireasing. Petty thefts wexe idso vety prevaleiit, ’with 463 
eemmitmeiits and 307 convicttons. The aggregate of dime w&s 
pj^igiooslj great. There were 793 convictions oat <of 1278 
commitments in 1821. This was accounted for by the tbieriug 
propensities of the fi4m0shis and the vicious habits of the lower 
orders of a large town like Poona where many persons were out of 
employment and destitute of visible means of livelihood. The returns 
of neinous crimes committed daring the three years ending 30th* 
June 1822 exhibited fifty-four cases of which the perpetrator^’ 
were not found. Of these two-thirds were burglaries and gang 
robberies and the rest apparently cases of murder. The number 
of capital trials, convictions, and executions daring the three years 
commencing with 1st July 1819 was as follows: 

Poona Capital 0 fences, 181B-1822 


1819-20. 

1820-21. 

1821-22. 

Total. 

Tried. 

t 

1 

Executed. 

Tried. 

Convicted. 

Executed. 

Tried. 

i 

Executed. 

Tried. 

1 

Executed. 

6 

5 

8 

20 

20 

2 

14 

10 

1 

2 

40 

35 

7 


A few montlis after the Addlaf had been in existence it was 
found unable to cope with the work. Some additional machinery 
became necessary and the following three courts wore established 
in addition to the Addlat^ one for the trial of original cases of 
importance and of appeals, consisting of shdstris presided over by a 
magistrate ; one for the trial of all cases valued below a certain sum 
instituted by persons of rank over whom alone it had jurisdiction ; 
and one for the trial of all petty suits and for the investigation of 
trifling offences. The Addlat settled all inferior disputes with the 
aid of juries subject to an appeal to the Collector. Minor offences 
and minor civil matters in the district were settled by revenue 
oflficers or mdmlatdSrs with the aid of juries assembled under 
their authority subject to an appeal j all serious criminal 
complaints were enquired into by the Collector's assistants, 
with the aid of shdstrh. In 1820 Government issued orders 
directing among other things that the trial of criminal oases 
by juries should be discontinued as being inconsistent with 
former usage and unattended with important advantages, that the 
administration of civil justice by juries be untrammelled by forms 
and regulations which threw over the institution a mystery which 
enabled litigious people to employ courts of justice as engines of 
intimidation against neighbours and which raised a necessity for 
the employment of lav^ers, and that claims against Sardars should 
be preferred tp the Commissioner. In 1822 it was found that 
just^ could not be administered as regularly as was desirable in 

S onsequence of the CoUeotor having other multifarious and important 
uties to perform. An ofiloer termed a Begistrar itaat therefore 
ipppintad with a to secure more regularity and accuracy in 
of Justice and in tlia preparation of judicial 
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documeiits. ^ He had to superintend and do such judicial work, 
especially civil, as the Collector might by general or special orders 
entrust to him. In fact he was the Collector's judicial assistant. 
In 1823 the mamlatddrs were relieved of their judicial duties and 
courts presided over by munsiffs were established at Shivner, 
Purandhar, Khed, Pdbal, Bhimthadi, and Haveli. Besides these there 
were in the city of Poona the courts of the first and second Registrars, 
a sar-amin, and four amins. The munsifFs were empowered to try 
all cases not specially excepted without obtaining the previous 
consent of the parties. The jury system was limited to certain 
classes of suits unless the parties specially desired that mode of 
trial. Greater strictness and regularity of procedure were intro- 
duced and greater facilities- were afforded for appeal from the 
decisions of munsiffs and juries. In 1825 a civil and criminal 
Judge was for the first time appointed and the Collector was 
relieved of all judicial work except magisterial.^ The Sholdnur 
collectorate was placed under the charge of the Judge with a 
senior assistant judge, with civil and criminal powers, at the 
detached station of Sholapur. In 1826 the Commissionership 
was abolished. The general supervision and control exercised by 
the Commissioner over the administration of justice in the Deccan 
was transferred to the Judges of the Sadar Bivdni aJid Faujddri 
Addlat^ who were designated Commissioners of civil and" criminal 
justice iu the last resort for the Deccan. Two lists of each of the three 
classes of SardSrs were made, one showing the names of Sard^rs 
whom it was proposed to exempt from judicial processes in civil 
cases and the other showing those of the Sardars proposed for 
exemption from processes in criminal cases. .Rules were also framed 
for the guidance of oflScers entrusted with the duty of dealing with 
SardArs^ claims. In 1827 the old system of judicature was remo- 
delled and made applicable to the Deccan, which included the Poona 
district, and native commissioners were appointed to decide civil 
suits between £60 and £500 (Rs. 500 - 6000) .where the parties were 
neither Europeans nor Americans. The .Zilla Judge was made 
criminal judge for the trial of certain offences of a heinous nature, 
the assistant judge was also made assistant criminal judge, and the 
senior assistant judge was invested with powers of a criminal 
judge. The Collector and his assistants were made district and 
assistant magistrates. In 1828 the court of the Agent for Sarddrs 
was established under Regulation XXIX. of 1827 with a deputy 




1 In 1826 Bishop Heber wrote : The Collector was Judge of circuit or Magistrate. 
Offences were tried and questions of property decided in the first instance by 
or native juries assembled in the villages under the hereditary head. The 
more difficult cases were decided by native panakfi with handsome salaries ^ Poona 
and other great towns. Their decisions were confirmed or revised by the Commis- 
sioner, The system of trying questions in the first instance by village juries or 
mnchtU/cOs and difficult cases by pandita in Poona under thesupervision of the Com- 
missioner was on the whole satisfactory. There were many complamte of the list- 
lessnesB, negligence, and delays of the arbitrators. But the delay was less than ^ 
delay of the r^lar courts or Addlata in other parts of India, and a« f ar m jatemW 
went the reputation of the arbitration courts was far better than that of the 
regular c<mrte. Journal, II. 210. 
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a^nt to taka cognizance of claims agut|^fc Sard^rs. The office 
pF t!he deputy agent was abdUslied in 18^4 and that of the 
assistant agent created in 1885, In 1830 the juris^ction of 
l^ative commissioners was extended to the cognizance of all suits 
where the parties were neither Europeans nor Americans. The 
designation of criminal judge and assistant criminal judge was 
changed to Sessions Judge and assistant sessions judge with extend- 
ed powers. In 1831 the office of native commissioners was ordered 
to comprise three gradesj and the officers holding them were directed 
to be styled respectively native judges, principal native commis- 
sionerSj and junior native commissioners. The jurisdiction of the 
first in original suits was unlimited, the jurisdiction of the second 
extended to suits of a value not exceeding £1000 (Rs. 10,000), and 
of the third to £500 (Rs. 5000). Besides the courts of the Judge, 
assistant judge, Sadar Amins, and five native commissioners at 
Poona, there were in the District civil courts at Junnar, Ausari, 
lnd4pur, Kivle, SAsvad, and Talegaon. In 1836 these officers 
were ordered to be styled respectively Principal Sadar Amin, 
Sadar Amins, and munsiffs and their jurisdiction was, extended to 
Europeans and A mericans. In 1838 there were three courts in the 
district at Talegaon, Junnar, and Ch4kan, and in 1841 there were 
four courts at Talegaon, Junnar, Chdkan, and Ind4pur. In 1842 
the sub-collectorate of Sholdpur was made into a collectorate and 
a judge and sessions judge was appointed to it* In 1848 there 
were five courts in the district at B4r4mati, Junnar, Talegaon, 
Khed, and Vadgaon. In 1861 assistant magistrates were directed 
to be called Pull-power Magistrates, Subordinate Magistmtes First 
Class, and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class, and the system of 
trial with the aid of assessors was introduced. In 1862 the court at 
Bdrdmati was removed to Pdtas. In 1865 a Small Cause Court was 
established at Poona with final jurisdiction up to £50 (Rs. 500) 
and a Registrars court at Vadgaon. In 1866 the collectorate of 
SholApur was again formed into a sub-collectorate with a senior 
assistant judge. In 1867 the system of trial by jury in criminal 
cases was introduced. In 1869 the designation of Principal Sadar 
Amin was changed into a First Class Subordinate Judge and that 
of Sadar Amins and munsiffs into Second Class Subordinate Judge. 
In 1872 the Full-power Magistrates and Subordinate Magistrates 
First ’Class and Subordinate Magistrates Second Class were directed 
to be styled respectively first class magistrates, second class magis- 
trates, and third class magistrates. In 1880, two more courts were 
established at IndApur and SAsvad for the pux*pose of the Deccan 
Agriculturists' Relief Act to bring justice nearer the homes of the 
people. In 1888 the jurisdiction of the Small Cause Court Judge 
was raised to £l00 (Rs. 1000). 

At present (1884) the district has a District and Sessions Judge 
stationed at Poona and e^ht subordinate judges. Of the sub-judges, 
one stationed At Poona, a first class sub-judge has jurisdiction over 
the city of Poona and the Haveli subdivision with an area of 81 3 square 
and 287,062 population; a second at Junnai^has jurisdiction 
dyer the Junnar sub-di?i«ion with an area of 611 square miles 
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and 102,273 populatioli} a third at Shed over the Khed subdivision 
iSth an area ot 888 square miles and 141,890 population; a fourth 
at Talegaon (Dhamdhere) over the Sirur sub-division with an area 
of 577 square miles and 72,793 population; a fifth at P&tas over 
the Bhimthadi sub-division with an area of 1037 square miles and 
110,428 population; a sisth at Inddpur over the Inddpur sub*>division 
with an area of 567 square miles and 48,114 population; a seventh 
at S^svad over the Purandhar sub-division with an area of 470 
square miles and 75,678 population ; and an eighth at Yadgaon 
over the Maval sub-division with an area of 385 square miles 
and 62,383 population. There is also under the Deccan Agri- 
culturists^ Belief Act, besides a special judge for the whole of the 
Deccan, a first class sub-judge for the Poona and Sdtara districts. 
The average distance of the Poona first class sub-judge’s court from 
its furthest six villages is thirty-six miles; of the Junnar court 
twenty -four miles; of the Khed court twenty-one miles; of .the 
Talegaon court twenty-seven miles ; of the IMtas court twenty- 
eight miles ; of the Ind4pur court twenty-two miles ; of the Sdsvad 
court eighteen miles; and of the Yadgaon court eighteen miles. 
The area of the iurisdiction of the Small Cause Judge’s court is SOS 
square miles and of the Yadgaon Registrar’s court 560 square miles. 

During the thirteen years ending 1882, the average number of suits 
decided was 8167. Except in 1875 when it fell to 9035 from 9656 
in 1874, during the six years ending 1876 the totals gradually rose 
from 7705 in 1870 to 12,116 in 1876. During the next four years 
ending 1880, the totals gradually fell from 9187 in 1877 to 5436 in 
1880, During the last two years there was an increase, in 1881 to 
5870 and in 1882 to 6501. Of the total number of cases decided, 
fifty-three per cent were on an average given against the defendant 
in his absence. The number of this class of cases varied from 6998 
in 1876 to 660 in 1881. Of contested cases, during this period of 
thirteen years, an average of 16*10 per cent have been decided for 
the defendant, the percentage varying from*22*50 in 1880 to 11*64 
in 1875. As regards the execution of decrees, no records are 
available for the eight years ending 1882. In 196 or 2*02 per cent 
of the suits decided in 1874 the decree was executed by putting 
the plaintiff in possession of the immovable property claimed. In 
6861 or 60*69 per cent of the 1874 decisions decrees were executed 
by the attachment or sale of property. Of these 5244 or 54*30 per 
cent were executed by the sale of immovable property and 617 or 
6*39 per cent by the sale of movable property. The number of 
attachments or sales of immovable property varied from 5244 in 1874 
to 2444 in 1871 and of movable property from 747 in 1873 to 866 
in 1872. During the five years ending 1874 the number of decrees 
executed hy the arrest of debtors varied from 428 in 1872 to 806 
in 1870. The following table shows that daring the thirteen years 
ending 1882, except 1876 and 1876 the records for which years were 
destroyed by fire in 1879, the number of civil prisoners varied from 
497 in 1873 to seventy-two in 1882 ; 
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{a) This ]!t»preBents avenge value of each suit instituted. 
Poona OivU Prisoners, 1870 ’ 1882 . 
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Poona SmaU Coam Oomt was estobliBbed in 1865. Daring 
tliA thirteen jears ending 1882 the average number of suits 
decided ^as 6589. Daring the five years ending 1874 the totals 
show alternate rises and falls, the lowest totm being 7713 in 
1870 and the highest 10,513 in 1874. Daring the next eight years 
the totals gradually fell from 6460 in 1875 to 3779 in 1882, 
with alternate falls and rises. Of ' the total number of cases 
decided, forty-five per cent Iwve on an average been given 
against the defendant in his abience. The number of cases decided 
in this way varied from 5331 in 1873 to 1092 in 1882. Of 
contested cases, daring this period of thirteen years an average 
of 10*36 per cent have been decided for the defendant, the 
percentage varying from 15*71 ia 1879 to 2*26 in 1875, and the 
number keeping above 200 in one year, 1873, and below 100 in 
1875 and in the three years ending 1882. The average value 
of suits varied from £6 3«. (Rs. 61 i) in 1878 to £5 5e. 

(Rs. 52^) in 1881. With regard to the execution of decrees the 
number of attachments of movable property varied from 888 in 
1873 to seventy-two in 1881, and that of sales from 468 in 1873 to 
forty-eight in 1882. Of £21,220, the total value of suits disposed 
in 1882, £5113 or 24*09 per cent were put into the hands of the 
plaintiffs by the attachment or sale of the immovable property of 
the defen^nts. During the thirteen years ending 1882 the 
number of decrees executed by the arrest of debtors varied from 
7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880. During the first three years the 
number rose and fell, the lowest number being 5777 in 1870 and the 
highest 6707 in 1871. Daring the next eight years the number 
gradually fell from 7756 in 1873 to 2423 in 1880 j in 1881 it rose to 
2601, and in 1882 it farther rose to 2662. The following table 
shows that during the same thirteen years (1870 - 1882) the number 
of Small Cause Court civil prisoners varied from 497 in 1873 to fifty 
in 1880. 

The following statement shows in tabular form the working of the 
Poona Small Cause Court daring the thirteen years ending 1882 : 

Poona Snudl Gatue Court Suite, 1870-1881. 
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Tbe Cantonment Small Cause Court was established in 1850 
under Act III. of 1859. The Cantonment Magistrate, as Judge of 
the SmaP Cause Court under section 1 of the said Act, is invested 
with jurisdiction to hear and determine actions for debt and other 
personal actions up to £20 (Rs. 200). 

During the ten years ending 1882, the records for 1876, 1877, 
and 1879 being unavailable, the average number of suits decided 
was 1194. From 1453 in 1870 the number suddenly fell to 810 in 
1871 and rose to 1048 in 1872. In 1873 the number suddenly 
rose to 1646 or 47‘52 per cent from 1048 in 1872. Except in 1876 
when the total was 1681, during the remaining five years the 
totals gradually dwindled from 1546 in 1873 to 816 in 1881. 
During these ten years suits to recover sums less than £5 varied 
from 1313 in 1873 to 557 in 1880 and suits to recover more than 
£5 and less than £20 varied from 656 in 1876 to 134 in 1871. 

With regard to the execution of decrees, the number of sales of- 
property varied from thirty-three in 1 876 to nine in 1880. With 
slight variations, the number of debtors imprisoned dwindled from 
eighty-eight ‘in 1870 to nothing in 1879. The details are : 

Poona Cantonment Small Cauee Court DeiaiU, 1870-JS8S. 
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The Poona lavdd or arbitration court was established on the 16th 
of January 1876, chiefly through the exertions of a Poona pleader 
the late Mr. Ganesh Yfisudev Joshi. At a public meeting of the 
inhabitants of Poona eighty-two men belonging to most classes of 
the people were appointed arbitrators and of these one or more 
were to be chosen by the parties to a suit. Twenty of these have 
since died and eight new arbitrators have been added. The arbi- 
trators receive no pay, but to defray the court expenses one per 
cent fee is levied on all claims up to £200 (Rs. 2000) and less than 
one per cent for higher claims, and service fee IJd. (1 a.) is charged 
for every two miles distance from the court, that is half of that .chaiged 
by the Government civil courts. After the parties have consented 
to an arbitration the procedure is almost the same as that followed 
in the Government courts. The parties are allowed to mnploy 
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m4 Mgwutis or muM^dm J^dgMent i& given bj a 
niBjQriiy of rotOB^ No appeal from tbe arbifratoi*s&^atwds is sllo-wed 
iawi, ^accept on the ground of fraud or of corruption^ Ajf agree- 
ment is passed by tbe parties to a suit before the arbitrators take 
up their case that they agree to abide by the arbitrators^ awards. 
Between 1876 when the court was established and 1883^ of 7511 
suits filed, 2430 of the aggregate value of £60,124 (Rs. 6,01,24f0) 
have been decided by passing awards, 1339 by amicable settlement 
without passing awards, and 3742 in other ways. During the 
three years ending 1878, 3897 or on an average 1299 suits were 
filed; but since 1879 the number has varied between 656 in 1882 
and 789 in 1879, and averaged 722. The decrease is said to be due 
to the appointment of conciliators by. Government under the pro- 
visions of the Deccan Agriculturists* Relief Act, and the raising of 
the highest stamp duty for awards from 2«. to 10a. (Rs. 1 - 5). The 
conciliators who dispose of all agricultural suits are most of them 
members of the arbitration court and sit for work in the arbitration 
rooms. 

In Poona, besides the ordinary registration, there is a special 
branch of registration called village registration, which works 
under the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act. The work of ordinary 
registration employs eleven sub-repstrars all of them special or 
full-time officers. One of these sub-registrars is stationed at each of 
the sub-divisional and petty-divisional head-quarters. In addition to 
supervision by the Collector as District Registrar, a special scrutiny 
under the control of the Inspector General of Registration and 
Stamps is carried on by the Divisional Inspector. According to the 
registration report for 1882-83 the gross registration receipts for 
that year amounted to £913 (Rs. 9130) and the charges to £743 
(Rs. 7430). Of 2850, the total number of registrations, 2568 related 
to immovable property, 208 to movable property, and seventy-four 
were wills. Of 2568 documents relating to immovable property, 
868 were mortgage deeds, 1285 deeds of sale, thirty-three deeds of 
> gift, 197 leases, and 185 miscellaneous deeds. Including £120,784 
(Rs. 12,07,840) the value of immovable property transferred, the 
total value of property affected by registration amounted to £127,725 
(Rs. 12,77,250). Village registration under the Deccan Agricul- 
turists! Relief Act enmloys forty-eight village registrars, all of 
whom are special or rull-time officers. Besides the forty-eight 
village registrars, every sub-registrar is also a village registrar 
within the limits of his charge, and is responsible for the issue of 
registration books to village re^trars and for the monthly accounts 
of the viU^e offices. Under the Deccan Agriculturists^ Relief Act 
a ^cial officer for the distriot called Inspector of Village Registry 
Offices ia appointed to examine the village registry offices. In 
aMiiioh to supervision by the Collector as District ^gistrar, a 
Bp^al sciutiny under, the control of the Inspector General of 
MgibitiratiCn and Stamps is earned on'^by the Divisional Inspector. 
A:ocoidiog to tbe re|^t^ report for 1882-83 the gross regis- 
ui&r t^ Ihofm Agrioulturists' Relief Act, for 
(Bs. 11,820} and charges to £1571 
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(Bd. 16,710) thm showirig a deficit of £889 (Bd. 8890). Of 40,247, 
tae total number of re^'strations, 24,640 related to immoTable 
property and 15,607 to movable property. Of 24,640 documents 
relating to immovable property 7882 were mortgage deeds, 2141 
deeds of sale, fifty-four deeds of gift, 14,273 leases, and 790 
miscellaneous deeds. Including £186,068 (Bs. 18,60,680} the value 
of immovable property transferred, tlie total value of property 
affected by registration amounted to £268,209 (Rs. 26,82,090). The 
introduction of village registration into the district has prejudicially 
affected the operations of ordinaiy registrations. 

At present (1883) thirty-one officers share the administration 
of criminal justice. Of thesp one is the District Magistrate, ten 
are magistrates of the first class, seven of the second class, and 
thirteen of the third class. Two of the first class and three of the 
third class are honorary magistrates. Of the first class two are 
covenanted civil servants, one uncovenanted civil servant also 
called a deputy collector, one commissioned military officer, and four 
mAmlatddrs.^ The District Magistrate has a general supervision 
over the whole district. In 1882 he decided five appeal cases. 
In the same year the first class magistrates decided 2386 original 
cases in all. The two covenanted European civilians have the 
powers of a sub-divisional magistrate and also that of hearing 
appeals. In 1882 they decided eighty-two appeal oases. They 
divide the district between them according to their revenue charge 
which gives them each an average of 2674 square miles with a 
population of about 450,310 souls. The deputy collector has magis- 
terial charge oE the city of Poona. The two honorary first class 
magistrates help the city magistrate in his work. The com- 
missioned military officer has magisterial charge of the Poona and 
Kirkee cantonments. The remaining four of the first class 
magistrates are mimlatdars and they have each a sub-division 
in their charge. Of the twenty second and third class magis- 
trates one is a European convenanteJ civil servant placed 
under the sub-divisional magistrate and nineteen are natives of 
India. Of this number eight are head kdrkuns who assist the 
mdmlatddrs and have no separate charge, and three are honorary 
magistrates who help the city magistrate. The remaining eight are 
sub-divisional and petty-divisional magistrates. These with the four 
first class magistrates have an average charge of 445 square miles 
with a population of about 75,052 souls. In 1882 the second and 
third class magisti'ates decided in all 3185 cases. Besides their 
magisterial duties these officers exercise revenue powers as 
in6mlatd4rs, mahAlkaris, and head kirkuns to m4mlat(Mrs. 


There are 1202 hereditary police pitils who are entrusted with 
petty magisterial powers under section 14 of the Bombay Vill^e 
Police Act (VIII of 1867) and eleven hold commissions under section 
1$ of the same Act. 

In 1882 the strength of the district or regular police was 1096* 
Of these under the District Superintendent two were Buhordinate 
officers 177 were inferior subordinate officers, and twenty-five 
were mounted and 891 foot constables. The cost of maintaming 
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' thia liMrcft was lor the Saperintendiiat ai yeaH/.ealary of £920 
9200) ; for the aubordmate officers oA y^ly salaries of .not 
li^ than £120 (Bs. 1200) and the inferidr subordinate officers on 
yat^ly salaries of less than £120 (Bs. 1200), a yearly cost of £4680 
(B^. 46,860) ; and for the loot and mounted constables a cost of 
£10,171 (Bs. 1,01,710). Besides their pay a sUm of £240 (Bs. 2400) 
was yearly allowed for the horse and travelling allowances of the 
Superintendent; £696 (Ba 6960) for the pay and travelling 
allowancea of his establishment ; £223 (Bs. 2230) for the horse and 
travelling allowances of subordinate officers ; and £2025 (Be. 20,250) 
a year for contingencies and petty charges. Thus the total yearly 
cost of maintainiug the police force amounted to £18,962 
(Bs. 1,89,620). On an area of 5348 B{}uare miles, and a population 
of 900,621, these figures give one constable for every 4*88 square 
miles and 821 people and a cost of £3 10s. lid. (Bs.35 os. 7^) to the 
square mile or 5 (3f as.) to each head of the population. Of the total 
strength of 1096, exclusive of the Superintendent, ninety-one, twelve 
officers and seventy-nine men, were in 1882 employed as guards 
over treasuries and lock-ups or as escorts to prisoners and treasure, 
239 were posted in towns and municipalities, 153 in catonments, 
and 612, 103 officers and 509 men, on other duties. Of the whole 
number, exclusive of the Superintendent, 509 were provided with 
fire-arms and 586 were provided with batons; and219 of whomoighty> 
seven were officers and 132 men could read and write. Except 
the District Superintendent who was a European and ten officers 
and three men who were Eurasians, the members of the police 
force were all natives of India. Of these fifty-one officers and 198 
men were Muhammadans, fourteen officers and thirty men Brahmans, 
thirteen officers and sixty-six men Bajpnts, eighty-two officers and 
651 men Mardthds, two officers and forty-eight men Bdmoshis, six 
officers and twenty men Hindus of other castes, and one officer was 
a Jew. The European Superintendent and the ten Eurasian officers 
and three men were Christians. 

The returns for the nine years ending 1882 show a total of 137 
murders, fifty-one culpable homicides, 185 cases of grievous hurt, 
556 gang robberies, and 62,009 other offences. During these nine 
years the total number of offences gave a yearly average of 6993 
or on'e offence for every fourteen of the population. The number 
of murders, varied from twenty-one-in 1882 to twelve in 1875 and 
1878 and averaged fifteen ; culpable homicides varied from eight 
in 1881 and 1882 to two in 1875 and averaged six; cases of 
grievous hurt varied from thirty-one in 1875 to sixteen in 1882 
and averaged twenty ; gang and other robberies varied from 125 
in 1879 to thirty-seven in 1880 and averaged sixty-two ; and other 
offences varied from 8866 in 1878 to 5344 in 1874 and averaged 
6890 or 98*5 per cent on the whole. Of the whole number of 
persons amtsted convictloas varied from sixty-six per cent in 1878 
tp twmity-fire pw. cent in 1874 and averaged forty-five per cent, 
^e percentsrge of stolen property recovered varied from fifty-nine 
In 1874 to tweni^-fottr in 1879 and averaged forty-one per cent. 
!I^:det(di4a>b:' 
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8890 

46 

Total ... 

656 

1692 

678 

86 

62/)09 

83,881 

87,916 

45 
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• 

Property. 


Oases. 

Arrests. 

Oonvtotloiis. 

Percent- 

age. 

Stolen. 

Recovered. 

Peioenttge* 


* 




£ 

B 


1874 

5470 

10,172 

2500 

25 

11,682 

6849 

69 

1876 

6478 

9066 

8168 

25 


6382 

68 

1876 

6912 

8614 

2746 

88 

8278 

8686 

s 

1877 1*. 

7680 

10,184 

6460 

54 

12,980 

8799 

29 

1878 

8440 

10,024 

6646 

66 

12,795 

6975 

47 

1879 

7606 

10,lt4 

6748 

86 

16,458 

4016 

24 

1880 

8166 

ioM 

4971 

S 1 

6784 

2945 

44 

1881 

7083 

8898 

StMffl 

80 

7445 

8776 

61 

1882 

7209 


S929 

16 

8008 

8281 

41 

ToiAl ... 

62,088 

85, W 

88,746 

46 ' 

98.560 

88,620 

^ 41 


^Hio viUago politeo oonsl^ of tHo liottdiQOit oallod polioo pdtdh 
wTxa aae appointed for life or for a tern of ytora. Mid the Mh&ra, 
B^baaoshia, and in aome parts Kolis^ who apt as watohmen. Thpy 
are femmiarated hjr grants of land and sometimes by cash tdlo^ndes. 
The nemin^on and dismissal of the police patil rest with the 
Oemmianoner of the' Division, but he is under the direct orders of 
the Distriet Magisttata 
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found in jbKe are the Kolte and 
;^kB:B4m^ “An account of the Ko&'and U^ir risings is giyeu 
|i]be Population and History chapters, A descriptive account of 
, the ;lt&m will be found in the Population chapterf Captain* 

has preserved the following details about their history.^ 
$he first traces of the Bamoshis are to be found in (Sdtdra round 
Khatav^ Mhasvad^ Malavdi, the fort of Mahimangad^ and the town 
of Phaltan. IVom a large number of Telugu words in their 
language it seems they first migrated from Telingan, probably from 
the east and south-ee.st of the present town of Haidarabad. The 
E4moshis in their primitive state led a roving unsettled life, avoiding 
the habitations of the more civilised orders of society and engaging 
in plunder. On the principle of seating a thief to catch a thief 
they have from earliest times been employed as watchmen and for this 
service they enjoy certain hereditary rights. It is not known when 
. the B&moshis first crossed the Nira, A nnmber of families settled 
to*the north of the Nira and about the Purandhar hills many years 
before Shivdji was born (1627), but it was during Shivdji^s struggles 
with the Muhammadens that the Etooshis flocked in numbers 
to his standard. It is said that the Bimoshis always favoured 
Shiv4ji^s interests and on many occasions exerted themselves greatly 
in his service and caused great. annoyance to the Muhammadans. 
They plundered the Muhammadans during the night, attacking 
the houses or tents of their principal leaders, and carried off 
much valuable property including horses and camels and sometimes 
elephants.^ The old men among them relate a number of stories _ 
connected with the exploits of their forefathers when ^employed 
under Shivdji. 

Shortly after the capture of Sinhgad, Shivdji, who was anxious to 
get possession of Purandhar, sent a detachment from Sinhgad 
accompanied by a party of Bdmoshis to surprise the Muhammadan 
garrison and capture the fort. With much difficulty they scrambled 
unobserved up a steep part of the hill and a BAmoshi contrived to 
ascend the wall and attach to the top the rope ladders which they 
carried with them. But as the E^moshis were ascending the wall 
the sentry in the vicinity descried them and cut the ropes, and the 
escalading party were all precipitated to the bottom, some being 
killed ana the rest desperately wounded.* 

In a second attempt on Purandhar Shiv4ji was successful and it 
was probably at this time that the BAmoshis were included in the 
list of hereditaiy servants and defenders of the fort. Neither 
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SMv4ji nor found time to yewird the B&moshis who had 

faithfally end ably served the MardtMe;^ and it was loft for Sh^hu 
fiija to bestow suitable rewards on the descendants of those who 
had contributed to the establishment of his grandfather’s kingdom. 
On the part of the Puraudhar Rdmoshis, Dhulia Bhdndolkar an 
ancestor of the naiks of Sdsvad, a shrewd and intelligent man, was 
deputed to Sdtdra to wait on the Bdja, who issued orders for the 
grant of a considerable area of land together with the moMaa of 
the village of S*5kurdi. The mokdaa and a portion of the land was 
till 1834 enjoyed by the Purandhar R&moshis.^ 

About 1730, the B&moshia became extremely troublesome, 
assembling in large bodies and plundering in every direction. Commu- 
nication between the chief towns was stopped and travelling became 
unsafe. Pildji J^dhavr^v was appointed aamdik of the B&moshis 
and received injunctions to act with the greatest vigour in restoring 
order and to inflict summary punishment on the Rdmoshis. Pilaji 
executed a large number of them. It is said that he killed many 
of them with his own sword, and that his brother Sambhdji was 
presented witka sword and permitted to put five R&moshis to death 
every day. When their numbers had been greatly thinned, tha 
Rdmoshis petitioned the aarnaik to pardon them, and engaged to. 
abstain from evil doing for the future. They were shortly 
afterwards employed to put down some gangs of plunderers along 
the banks of the Bhima. The successful manner in which this task 
was performed attracted the notice of government, and firvo of tliOv 
maost respectable ndika with their followers were selected to act as. 
watchmen in the town of Poona, where robberies were constantly 
taking place. The five ndika were Abdji of Qaidara near Ulti, 
Malli of Alandi, Bhairji of M&lsiras, Jdnoji of Loni-Kalbhir, and 
Sakroji of Mudri. A yearly cash allowance was granted to them 
and they were set. in charge of from ten to twenty villages near 
their own place of residence. As aarndika or head watchmen of these 
villages they received from each village a yearly allowance of grain, 
a sheep at the Dasara festival, and a pair of shoes. In the town o| 
1^0, ona the descendants of these five l^s&iks continued to perform the 
duties of watchmen till 1834, with the exception of the Mdlsiraa 
ndik, who committed various outrages in his villages and waa 
beheaded in 1793 in the town of Poona with his relations. After 
settling in Purandhar and the neighbourhood of Poona the Rdmoshis 
continued to moye northward towards Junnar, and thence into 
Akola, Pdimer, and Sangamner in Ahmadnagar, and Sinnar in Ndsik. 
At the same time they spread over the district lying east of 
Purandhar between the Nira and tho Bhima river. The 
hereditary R4moshis of Purandhar resided in hamlets near the hill 
forts on the north, side, while many of the hereditaiy Eolis and 
Hhdra had houses on the hill within the fortifications. In 1764 a 
large body of ehibandia were enrolled and a certain proportion of 


^ It iiB said that when the B^moshi nd»k«i laid the R^ia’s order before the Peahwa * 
BftUji Viahvanath, he told the fidmoahie that the B&ja moat have oommitted aome 
miatake, and a much amaUer quantity of land, about fire of 120 Hghda 

each, waa allotted to thett^ 
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mte B6mosl4s> who were looked upon as a degraded oaete 
e^d incorrigible thieves* The of the nd0$ wbb fixed at £1 4s. 

12) a moath and each of their followers received 12s. (Bs. 6). 
They were however according to a prevailing castom obliged to do 
twelve months' duty for ten months' pay, and even from this 
allowance so many dednotions were made by the different authorities 
through whose mnds the money passed, that a Bimoshi could 
scarcely calculate on getting 8s. (Bs. 4) a month. At the time of 
the birth of M4dhavr4v N4r4yan Peshwa (1774) the chiefs of the 
B4moshis as well as the Koli ndik are said to have been distinguished 
by honours and rewards. The country was in a disturbed state at this 
time and the Rdmoshis perpetrated many outrages. A ndik named 
D4dji Bamoshi of Jejuri^ who latterly resided at Supa, became 
notorious as an active and daring plundoror. Ho had a number of 
followers some of whom were mounted. In the guise of a merchant 
he mado incursions into the Haidarabad and Berar ten*itories. 
Thb Supa people lived in great dread of him, To gain his good- 
will Brahmans sometimes invited him to an entertainment.^ Ho was 
once taken prisoner and ordered to be executed for having stolen 
three of the reshwa's horseS;, hut some of the courtiers represented 
that it would be much better to retain a man of such activity and 
hardihood at His Highness* disposal and he was set at liberty. At 
last a conragoons Brihman woman whom Dddji had outraged 
proceeded to the fort of Purandhar and represented her case to 
Gangdbdi the Peshwa^s mother, declaring that the disgrace the 
Bdmoshi had brought on her entailed shame on all the Brdhman 
race, particularly on Her Highness, and that for her own part as her * 
honour was lost she could live no longer ; and it is asserted she tore 
her tongue out of her mouth and died. Qang6b4i took an oath that 
she would not touch food till D4dji B4moshi was executed, and the 
ministers finding her inexorable swore solemnly that they would 
have D4d;fi put to death. A confidential messenger was sent to call 
D4dji to proceed at once to the Purandhar fort for the performance 
of some special service* He repaired to Purandhar with a number of 
his followers, and after having received some presents was told that 
a confidential communication would be made to him in the afternoon. 
When ho returned for his instructions accompanied by a few friends 
he was seized. When questioned about hie misdeeds Dddji replied 
that* he had perpetrated 1110 robberies and that the largest booty 
he had secured was in a banker's house at Gh4mbh^rgonda in 
Ahmadnagar where he had found from £10,000 to £20,000 (Bs. 1^2 
Idhhs), He was immediately executed with a number of his 
followers.^ 

> A Brihman guest exprassad his iksto&ishment on hearing has host ask Bdd jl to 
come and sit down in hm veranda* Xherenpon Bddji remarked that the Brdhinaa 
aeemed afraid of being defiled, but he ought not to forget that when the lUmoshia 
plundered a Brehmim at night they searched eveiy oomer of the house and handled 


*The natives believe that Dddjl possessed a charm which rendered him 
juavulnerable and tlmt the executioner foOnd it impossible to make any impression on 
hie neeh with a sword* A saw was called for wherei^n Dddji asked lor a knife, 
n^e an inoiaton In his left aim» and extracted a valuable gem which had been 
paced there W himself* ETe then told one of the exeontioBersi all of whom were 
gieatly alamed, te strike and sever his head at one blow* 
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The B^Taoshia o{ Foraadhar wete in the hahit of ooUeoting part 
oi^the rerenue of tibe forty villages that wore assigned for defmying 
the expi^jises of the fort. Bdjiriv, on his restoration in 1808, 
sent orders to them to deliver up the place to his officers, bat they 
declined, stating in reply that they retained possession of the hiU 
by direction of their master Amritrdv the Peshwa’s brother. The 
design of the B&moshis was to make the fort their stronghold and 
render themselves independent of the Feshwa. Btijirdv employed 
troops against them for abont seven months bnt withont sncoess. 
Many skirmishes took place and a few men were killed and wonnded 
on both sides. All attempts to snbdoe the Bdimoshis by force having 
failed, the British Besident asked Amritr&v for an order to the 
garrison to surrender the place. The rebel ndika obeyed Amritr&v’s 
order and evacuated the fort. They were directed to quit the 
district and their privileges were forfeited. Before the B&moshis 
descended from the fort Bdghoji Khomne, a nephew of D^dji Ndik 
proceeded to the shrine of the god Ked&ri in the fort and taking 
oS his turban cast it aside and vowed in the presence of the image 
that ho would never wear a turban again till he and his tribe wore 
restored to the rights and privileges of which they were now deprived. 
He then went eastward accompanied by bis son and his cousin Umdji 
with several of the Purandhar Bimoshis. For several years the 
Bdmoshis perpetrated many outrages both in the Sat&ra territory and 
in the country cast of Poona along the banks of the Bhima river. The 
Bdmoshi natka of Jejuri had also become very formidable, plundering 
the surrounding villages and rendering the roads unsafe for 
travellers. In 1806 B&pu Gokhale, after reducing the S&t&ra 
R&moshis, resolved to chastise those of Jejuri and surrounded with 
his troops the small villages occupied by* them. Several of the 
B&moshis were killed and wounded in the skirmish that took place, 
and a party of them that escaped to the hill on which the temple 
stands wore subsequently captured. Two of the naiks were blown 
away from guns and twenty>six other B&moshis were beheaded. 
Afanr Edghoji's death in 1815, Um&ji teturned to Purandhar, 
and in imitation of lUghoji threw away his turban and 
determined to fulfil his cousin's vow. The na/ika presented several 
petitions to the Peshwa's government at Poona imploring that their 
forfeited lands and rights might be restored to them, but the 
petitions were unheeded by BAjiiAv. In January 181 8 the B&moshis 
again presented apetitionto the fl^ng Peshwa,tendcringtheir services 
to him and praying for a restoration of their rights. B4jir&v directed 
Gokhale to issue orders to the mdtnlatddra of Purandhar to assemble 
the R&moshis and Holis and to restore to them all the freehold 
lands and rights which had been sequestered on thoir expulsion 
from the fort of Farandhar in 1803. He also ordered that a certain, 
wtim W of both classes should be immediately employed to guard_ the 
approaches to the fort. But the B&moshis continued their depredations 
and many thefts were committed in the houses of the European 
residents in Poona, Soon after it becaine a common custom to employ 
to watch hooses daring the night on payment of abont 14s. 
(Bs* 7} a montk 
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Altov the establishment o| British mlo TT^Ulji, who had be^ 
allowed to IMld a boose near Porandhar and treated with kindness, 
oommitted a robbery in Thtea, and being apprehended was impri* 
sonod for a year. Daring his confinement he learned to read, a 
most rare accomplishment amongst B^Lmosbis. Some time before 
this he had given up drinking, another proof of his remark- 
able character. On his release from prison, he commenced the 
career of a bold and successful robber. He had many desperate 
encounters with parties of police sepoys, was wounded, pardoned, 
and admitted into the serrioe of Government. Again he became 
a robber and was captured and finally ezoentod in 1827. The 
singular adventures of this man, who, but for the English, might 
have become a second Shiv^ji, are worth perusal.^ 

In 1879, the predatory tribes again became troublesome. hTo 
less than fifty-nine dacoities were committed in the year by orga- 
nised bands of dacoits. There were three principal gangs : the 
Sdtdra Rdmoshis led by two brothers Hari and Tdtya Mak&ji 
and Bdma Krishna of Kalambi ; the Poona Bdmo&his headed 
by Vdsudev Balvant Phadke, a Brdhman, and after his flight 
by Daulata Bdmoshi; and the Poona Kolis headed by Krishna 
Sdbla and his son Mdrnti Sdbla. The first gang committed 
thirteen dacoities in Poona. After committing several dacoities 
in Sdtdra, Hari Makdji with a portion of the gang entered the 
Bdramati petty division of Bhimthadi eai*ly in February 1879. On 
the 8th the dacoits were attacked by a party of police and 
two were captured, Hari himself escaping after severely wounding 
two policemen in a hand-to-hand encounter. In the beginning 
of March they reappeared in the south-east corner of tho Inddpur 
sub-division and committed several dacoities, but in the middle 
of March Hari was captured in ShoUpur, and being found guilty of 
murder was executed at Jejuri. Tdtya, his brother, committed 
several dacoities till the close of the year, but was soon after 
brought to justice alongwith the third leader Kdma Krishna. The 
second gang organised by the Brdhman Vdsndev Balvant Phadke, 
which was apparently by far the most formidable, had a brief career of 
only throe months, but during this time they committed no less than 
eighteen dacoities. Towards the end of February 1879 it was reported, 
that tbe village of Dhamari in Simr had l^n attacked % 2Q0i 
or SOO dacoits. Major Daniell, Superintendent of the Poona 
Police, proceeded to the place and found that although the number 
of dacoits had been^ greatly exaggerated an organised system 
of dacoityhad been *set on foot and that some Br&hroans had 
been seen among the dacoits, whose leader was a Br&hman clerl^ 
in the Military Finance Office named Y<hiadev Balvant Phadke. 
The gang consisted of from fortv to sixty men, chiefly Bimoshis. 
Villagers of good position were round to be implicjated in Ydsudev’s 
movements and actions* The band moved about chiefly through 
the hills west of Poona, and committed dacoities at Dhamari, 
Yaleh in Pnrandhar, Hami and HAn^gariin Bhor, Sondpur in 
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Havdij OMndkliied in Hdyal^and other places. After the last 
dacoity, which was peipetrated on the 81st of March, VAsudev, 
finding ^ impossible to realise the rebellions aspirations with which 
he had commenced his career as the leader of a band of plunderers, 
left the gang and wandered about the Nizdm^s dominions and 
part of the Madras Presidency as a pilgrim to various shrines, 
A reward of £300 (Rs. 3000) was offered by Government for his 
apprehension and he was captured on the 2l8t of April, tried before 
the Sessions J udge of Poona, and sentenced to transportation for life. 
From the diary found in his possession doubts have been raised as 
to his sanity. Danlata BAmoshi of Kedgaon in Haveli then assum*^ 
ed the leadership of the gang. A few dacoities of a trifling nature 
were committed during April, and matters appeared to be settling 
down, when the gang appeared in large nhmbers close to the 
village of PAbal in Sirur, and plundered one or two villages in the 
neighbourhood. Major Daniell proceeded to the spot accompanied^ 
by a detachment of the Poona Horse and scoured the country 
unceasingly. The gang succeeded in escaping down the Kusur pass 
to the Konkin, They committed two dacoities at Nere and Palaspe 
in ThAna on the night of the 1 6th of May, and returned again above 
the SahyAdris. On the 17th Major Daniell with a detachment of 
infantry and police managed to come up with the gang. Five 
dacoits were killed and eleven wounded and the greater portion 
of the property carried off in the Palaspe dacoity was recovered. 
Daulata was killed in the action, and the gang utterly dispersed. 
The arrangements made by Major Daniell were excellent and 
received the commendation of Government. The third band which 
was composed of the Koli families of the Purandhar Ghera headed 
by Krishna SAbla and his son committed twenty-eight dacoities in 
the district in the course of about seven months. The Kolis believed 
themselves to have been unjustly deprived of a large portion 
of their ciilturable land and their rising was instigated by VAsudev 
Phadke who had been under their protection for some days in March. 
Krishna SAbla their leader was an old mab. who was formerly a 
police havdlddr. Daring June the gang passed into Bhor and the 
Konkan. . A detachment was placed at SAsvad in Purandhar under 
the command of Major Wise. During the monsoon the Koli band 
remained quiet but at the close further dacoities were committed, 
while another small band of from twelve to twenty men under TAtya 
MakAji also began to give trouble and plunder the villages on the 
Purandhar and Sinhgad ranges. On the 17th of October an 
informer in the employ of Major Wise, who had been a member of 
TAtya^s gang, was murdered by TAtya and some of his follower. 
Towards the close of the year the operations conducted in 
Purandhar under Major Wise resulted in the total dispersal of the 
Koli gang and the arrest of the majority of the dacoits including 
Krishna SAbla the leader and his son. 

Besides the look-up at each mAmUtdAris office there is a district 
jail at Poona and a central jail at Yeravda. The number of convicts 
in the Poona jail on the 31st of December 1882 was 262 of whom 220 
were males and forty-two females. Daring the year 1883, 622 con- 
victs of whom 543 were males and seventy^ninelesuto w 
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nA ii6% ol whom 575 were males and 106 females were disoharg^t 
During the year the daily average of prisoners was 221 and at the 
close of the year the number of convicts was 222 of whom 201 were 
males and twenty-one females* Of 622 the total number of convicts^ 
466 males and seventy-six females were sentenced for not more than 
one year; forty-one males and one female were for over one year and 
not more than two years ; twenty-one males and one femue were 
lor more than two years and not more than five years ; eight males 
were for more than five years and not more than ten years; and 
two males were sentenced to death. There were six convicts 
including one female under sentence of transportation. The daily 
average number of sick was 7*8. During the year one prisoner died 
in hospital. The tptal cost of diet was (Bb* 4030} or an 

average of about £l 16a. (Bs. 18) to each prisoner. 

The number of convicts in the central jail at Yeravda on the 
SIst of December 1882 was 1140 males. Daring the year 1883 
four male convicts were admitted and 447 males were discharged. 
Daring the year the daily average of prisoners was 1016 and 
at the close of the year the number of male convicts was 911. 
Of these 911 convicts, twelve were sentenced for not more* than 
one year ; thirty-six were for over one year and not more than 
two years ; 158 were for more than two years and not more than 
five years; 201 were for more than nve years and not more 
than ten years ; and sixty-three were for more than ten years. 
Of 441 prisoners under sentence of transportation 154 were for 
life ana 287 for a term. The daily average number of sick 
was 34*6. Daring the year thirteen prisoners died in hospital. 
The total cost of miet'was £2057 6^, (Bs. 20,573) or an average of 
£2 6d, (Bs. 20^:) to each prisoner. 



CHAPTER X. 

FINANCE. 

The earliest balance-sheet of the district as at present constituted JlIC/ 

is for 1870-71. Exclusive of £31^884 (Rs. 3,18,840), the adjustment : KiiSJrti* , 
on account of alienated lands, the total transactions entered in the dis^ c* ' " 

trict balance-sheet for 1882*83 amounted under receipts to £858,866 SwiffiW. 

(Rs. 85,88,660) against £875,725 (Rs. 87,57,250) in 1870*71 ^ 

and under charges to £900,969 (Rs. 90,09,690) against £970,212 
(Rs. 97,02,120). Leaving aside departmental miscellaneous receijpts 
and payments in return for services rendered such as post and 
telegraph receipts, the revenue for 1882-83 under all heads. Imperial, 
local, provincial, and municipal, came to £243,633 (Rs. 24,36,330),^ 
or, on a population of 900,621, an individual share of 5s. 4|d. (Bs. 2 
as.llj). During the last thirteen years the following changes have 
taken place under the chief heads of receipts and charges. 

Land revenue receipts, which form 44*78 per cent of the entire Land* 
revenue of the district, have risen from £112,207 (Rs. 11,22,070) 
in 1870-71 to £126,339 (Rs. 12,63,390) in 1882-83, from which 
•£14,590 (Rs. 1,46,900) were remitted by orier of the Secretary of 
State. Charges fell from £53,080 (Rs. 5,30,800) in 1870-71 to 
£47,302 (Rs. 4,73,020) in 1882-83. 

The excise revenue of the Poona district amounted in 1882-83 to Excise. 
£31,166 (Rs. 3,11,660) against £16,579 (Rs. 1,65,790), the average 
annual realisations previous to 1876-77. The main source of excise 
revenue is the consumption of spirituous liquor manufactured from 
moha flowers and unrefined sugar. Liquor •for the supply of the 
whole district is manufactured by the farmer in the Government 
distillery at Mundhva, built in 1873-74 by the then liquor farmer 
at an estimated cost of £3399 (Rs. 33,990) and made over to Govern* 
ment on the termination of his farm in 1877, free of cost in accord- 
ance with the terms of hie agreement. Moha liquor is also imported 
from Gujarit and the Central Provinces. Liquor is issued from the 
distillery to the shops on payment of duty at the rate of (Rs. 2|) 
a gallon of strength 25 degrees under proof and3«. 4^(2. (Re.la^.lOf) 
a gallon of stren^h 60 degrees underproof, a s&ar charge of 6d. (4 as.) 
and 4i(i. (2f as,) being made on liquor of respective strengths 
intended for sal^ «at shops in the city and cantonment of Poona. 

Liquor is sold at shops at prices not exceeding 9^. (Rs. 4^) a mllon 
of strength 25 degrees under proof and 6a. 6a. (Rs. 3i) a gallon of 
strength 50 degrees under proof. In former vears liquor farms used 
to be given out for lump sums without ahystipulation asto the strength 


t This tOMfndndeB the IqU^ tod reveaus, excise, mewed 

taxes, end feteto l £26:622 stwsps, justioe, aad registration i £6660 edncatioii and 
poBoe t £66*^ loeal and instdeipid tods t total £2t3,633. 
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CtorjytHf X> of tb^ liqnor to be retailed or as to seUittg prices or doty. l!1ie first 

maMM. h*m giren in tbe still-liead duty system was for tbe year 1877- 7d. 

Siiace then the farms have been sold for periods of throe years. 

*18^71 md * second triennial farm expired in July 1884. Government then 
Snbstitnted liquor of strength 60 degrees under proof for 50 degrees 
BsiiMi, under proof and raised the duty on liquor of strength 85 degrwa 
under proof to 6s. (Ks. 8) a gallon, leaving the highest selling price 
at 9e. (B&4i) a gallon as before. The duty on liqnor of strength 60 
degrees under proof is 3«. 1 id. (Bs. I f-g) and its selling price 5«. 
(Bs. 2i) a gallon. In 1882*83, of Bevonty*elght shops in the 
district fifty*eight were situated in the city and cantonment of 
Poona. A larger number of shops existed in previous yoars. In 
1882-83, 103,323 gallons of strength 25 degrees under proof and 
1184 gallons of strength 50 degrees under proof were manufactured 
and issued from the distillery. Consumption has now increased to a 
little over one-tenth of a gallon on every head of the population, the 
increase resulting chiefly from the effectual suppression of smuggling 
and illicit distillation by the employment of a strong preventive 
establishment and the acquisition of the abkdri management of 
adjoining native states. 

The central distillery at Mundhva is in charge of a European officer 
on a salary of £10 (Bs. 100) and is guarded at all times by a police 
party of five constables. One inspector on £15 (Bs. 150) and one sub- 
inspector on£2i (Be. 25), two sub-inspectors on £2 (Bs. 20) each, 
and twenty-six constables are also employed for the examination of , 
liqnor shops and for preventive duties. In 1882-63 the expenditure 
amounted to £549 16s. (Bs. 5498) against £123 14s. (Ba 1237) in 
1877-78. 

There are about 30,000 toddy-producing trees in the district, of 
which not more than 4000 are tapped annually. In former years 
the privilege of drawing and selling toddy was sold annually for 
lump sums averaging £1900 (Bs. 19,000). Subsequently it was 
sold with the spirit farm ; in 1878-79 and 1879-80, toddy farms 
were again sold separately from the spirit farm and they realised 
£1090 16s. (Bs. 10,908) and £1104 10s. (Bs. 11,045) respectively. 
From August 1880 a tree-tax of 3s. (Bs. IJ) for cocoannt and brab 
trees, and Is. (8 os.) for date and other kinds of palm trees has been 
imposed on each tree tapped. The farmer also pays in addition to 
the tree-tax, a certain sum bid by him at the auction sale for the 
monopoly of drawing and selling toddy. The receipts for 1882-83 
amounted to £1520 (Bs. 15,200). Foriy-two shops are licensed for 
the sale of toddy, the number varying in different years. Till 
1880-81 the nnmimr of shops licensed for the sale of Europe h'qnor 
ran^ between sixty-i^ree and sixty-eight. The number increased 
toeighW-four in 1881-82 and again fell to sixty-five in the next 
Tear. Fees varying from £1 to £5 (Bs.10-50) are charged for the 
licenses. In 1682-8S the receipts amonnted to £264 16s. (R8.2648) 
almost equal to what they have been during the last ton years. 

The privilege of retailing intoxicating drugs is sold annually in 
*fanin. The receipts have increased from £695 Ids. (Es. 6958), the 
storage five years ending 1876-77 to £753 (Bs.75w) in 1882«83. 
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The drnm ordioerilj retailed are hhdn^, gdt0a, majum, ydhuti, 
0 ttrjkham, and bhoj, Odnja is the flower of the hemp plant, and 
bhdnff the dried leares of the same plant. Odn^'a is used only in 
smoking mixed with tobacco; bAdng pounded with spices and sugar 
and diluted in milk or water forms a palatable drink. Hdjum, 
ydkutit and ahrikhmd are different compositions of spices mixed 
with bhdng boiled in clarified butter. Bhaj is an intoxicating liquid 
prepared by boiling old jvdri, gulvel, bhdmg, and kuehala in water. The 
hemp plant grows to a small extent in the Poona district, the greater 
portion of the supply of bhdng and gdnja being imported from 
Ahmadnagar, Shol4pur, and Khiudesh. Forty shops are licensed 
for the sale of intoxicating drugs. The number has been the same 
for many years past. The aggregate annual consumption is esti- 
mated at about 82 tons (880 mans of 40 ahers of 80 Mas each). 

The miscellaneous abk4ri revenue consists chiefly of the contribu- 
tion made by the liquor farmer towards the cost of Government 
establishments at the rate of £40 (Bs. 400) a year, and of fines and 
confiscations. The receipts amount to about £540 (Rs. 5400). 

Justice receipts have risen from £2580 (Bs. 25,800) in 1870-71 
to £6594 (Bs. 65,940) in 1882-83, and charges from £22,950 
(Bs. 2,29,500) to £30,934 (Bs. 3,09,340). The nse in receipts is 
chiefly due to jail manufacture receipts, and in charges to an incroase 
in tbo salaries of officers and staff and to the cost of matenals for 
the Yeravda central jail. 

> Forest receipts have risen from £7634 (Rs. 76,340) in 1870-71 to 
£8935 (Bs. 89,350) in 1882-88 and charges from £3745 (Rs. 37,450) to 
£8343 (Rs. 83,480). The incroase in receipts is chiefly duo to improved 
methods of working forests ; the rise in charges is due to an incroase 
in tho salaries of officers and staff. 

The following table shows the amount realized from the different 
assessed taxes levied between 1870-71 and 1882-83. Owing to the 
variety of rates and incidence it is difficult tt> make any satisfaotoiy 
comparison of the results : 

Poona AMStOfd Taxes, 1870-71- 188i-8S. 


Ybae 

Amount 

Year 

Amount 

IneoiM Tot 

A 

LiMfiM Tax, 

A 

1870- 71 

1871- 72 

1878^78 

U.178 

4746 

8170 

1878-79 

1879 80 

1880 81 

1881-89 

1S8A-88 

10.898 

9628 

6189 

4811 

4943 


Public Works receipts have risen from £11,425 (Bs.l, 14,250) in 
1870-71 to £23,70*4 (Bs. 2,87>040) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen 
from £281,796 (Bs. 23,17,960) to £142,318 (Bs. 14,23,180). 

Military receipts have fallen from £54,739 (Bs. 5,47,890) in 1870-71 
to £16,189 (Rs. 1,61,890) in 1882^8, and charges from £481.054 
(Bs. 48,10,540) to £418,637 (Bs. 41,86,370). Tho ohargee are chiefly 
pensions to retired soldiers and salaries of regimental officers. 

Post receipts hare risen from £7961 (Bs. 79,610) in 1870-71 to 
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«l$,60l (B«.1.35,010) in 1862-88, and eharges from £6959 (Bs.59;590) 
to £45,716 (Ba. 4,57,160). The increase both in receipts and char^ 
is ohieflf dae to the transfer of the money order business tq the post 
department. 

Telegraph receipts have risen from £2067 (Bs. 20,670) in 1870-71 to 
£6289 (Rs. 62,890) in 1882-83, and charges have fallen from £5369 
(Bs. 53,690) to £3384 (Rs. 33,8 10). 

In 1882-83 registration receipts amounted to £1428 (Bs. 14,280) 
and charges to £1713 (Rs. 17,130). 

Edneation receipts have risen from £323 (Bs.3280) in 1870-71 to 
£2928 (Rs. 29,280) in 1882-83, and charges We fallen from £23,2 13 
(Rs. 2,32,180) to £22,271 (Rs. 2,22,710). 

Police receipts have risen from £847 (Bs. 8470) in 1870-71 to £1052 
(Rs. 10,520) m 1882-83, and charges from £20,337 (Bs. 2,03,370) to 
£2U82 (Bs. 2,12,820). 

In 1882-83 medical receipts amounted to £232 (Rs.2320), and 
charges to £9075 (Rs. 90,750). 

Transfer receipts have risen from £602,666 (Rs. 60,26,660) in 1870- 
71 to £609,329 (Rs. 60,93,290) in 1 882-83. The increased revenue is 
due to larger receipts on account of deposits and loans, and local funds. 
Transfer charges have risen from £43,678 (Bs 4,36,780) to £47,755 
(Bs. 4,77,550). The rise is due to dumb and shroff-marked coin and 
notes of other circles sent to the Mint Master and the Beseive Trea- 
sury and to the payment of interest on loans and to the repayment of 
deposits. The transfer items shown against deposits and loans on 
both sides of the balancp sheet do not include savings' bank deposits 
and withdrawals. 

In the following balance sheets the figures shown in black on both 
sides of the 1870-71 and 1882-83 accounts are book adjustments. 
On the receipt side the item of £31,884 (Bs. 3,18,840) against 
£28,471 (Rs. 2,84,710) in 1870-71 represents the additional revenue 
the district would yield had none of its lands been alionatod. On the 
debit side the items of £3169 (Rs. 31,690) against £2712 (Bs. 27,120) 
in 1870-71 under land revenue, and £33^57 (Bs. 33,570) against 
£3052 (Rs. 30,520)in 1870-71 unW police are the rentals of the land 
granted for vdlage service to village headmen and watchmen. The 
item of £25,358 (Rs. 2,53,5*<0) against £22,669 (Bs. 2 26,690) in 
1870-71 under allowances represents the rentals of the lands nanted 
to hereditary olBSoers whose services have been dispensed with and of 
charitable land grants. The item of £38 (Ra 380) in 1870-71 under 
miscellaneons represents the rental of lauds granted for service to the 
distriotposta! rannera. Cash allowances to village and district officers 
who render service are treated as actual charges and debited to 
land revenue. The incorporated and excluded local f nnd receipts 
in I862<88 amounted in the aggregate to £29,228 (Bs, 2,92,280) 
and charges to (59905 (Bs. 99,050). Both these amounts inclnde 
receipts and charges of the Poona and Kirkee Cantonment Funds t 
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BMaim. 1 

CBABOn. 

Hoad. 

1870^71. 

1882^8. 

Head. 

1870-71. 

1883-88. 

Land Bovenue 

Stamps 

Excise 

Justice inoludinfr Jail 
receipts . 

Forests 

Assessed Taxes 

MisoeUaneous 

Interest 

Works ... 

MUltary 

Mint 

Post 

Tel 4 «raph 

Keglstration 

Education 

Police 

Medicine 

Printing 

Minor Departments 
8uperatmuatft>n . 

Other Public Works 

£. 

112,207 

38,471 

88.788 
19,188 

3860 

7684 

14,176 

1140 

84 

11,426 

64.789 

*7961 

2067 

* 823 
847 

6 

£. 

111,749 
81,684 
18,800 
Si, 166 

6604 

8085 

4048 

191 

778 

28,704 

16,189 

18,601 

6289 

1428 

2928 

1052 

282 

18 

663 

495 

82 

Refund and Drawbacks. 
Land Bevenue ... 

Stamps 

Interest on Service Fund 
and other Accounts ... 

Excise 

Jubtice 

Forests 

Assessed Taxes .. 
Allowances 

Pensions . . 
KoclesiaStica! .. 
MigoeUaneous 

Customs ... 

Salt 

Publio Works 

State Railways ... 

Military 

Post 

Telegraph 

Registration ... 

Education 

Police 

Medicine 

Jails 

Printing 

Administration . 

Publio Woiks, Civil .. 
Political Agencies 

Minor Departments .. 
Contribution from Pro- 
1 inoial to Local Funds. 

£. 

2188 

63,080 

^713 

1187 

42 

180 

22,060 

8746 

278 

32,203 

33,689 

8821 

4684 

1988 

88 

281,796 

481,054 

6069 

5869 

1509 

28,213 

20.387 

10,872 

18,102 

842 

10,612 

100 

1104 

89 

£. 

664 

99 

608 

80,084 

8848 

184 

18,182 

25.888 

14,776 

4678 

888 

■>. 

142,318 

26,603 

418,687 

45,716 

8884 

1713 

22,271 

21,282 

3887 

9075 

18,729 

110 

18,290 

171 

058 

5405 

2600 

Total ... 

278,059 

249,687 1 

• Total ... 

. 926,584 

868,214 

Transfer /terns. 
Deposits and Loans ... 
Cash Remittances 

Local Funds 

18,011 

668,096 

26,659 

27,006 

668.095 

89,238 

Transfer Itemu, 
Deposits and Loans .. 
Cash Remittances 

Interest 

Local Funds 

28,071 

70 

5265 

16,282 

36,842 

5096 

7M2 

9905 

T^tal ... 

602,666 

609,829 

^ Total ... 

48,678 

•7,786 

Grand Total . 

876,726 

28,471 

868,866 

asM 

Grand Total ... 

•70,811 

S00,»6» 

a.8M 


Bbvxnttb oxhsb xhan Iupxbiai.. 

District local funds have been collected since 1863 to prbmote 
rural instruction and supply roads, water, drains, rest-honses, dis- 
pensaries, and other useful works. In 1882-83 the receipts amounted 
to £16,248 (Bs. 1,62,480} and the expenditure to £16,886 
(Bs. 1,68,860), the excess outlay of £638 (Bs. 6380) being met from 
the previouB year's balance. The specif land cess, of which two- 
tbiri ia are set apurt as a road fund and the rest as a school fund, 
in 1882-83 yielded £8992 (Bs. 89,920). The subordinate funds, 
which include a toll fund, a feny ^nA a cattle pound fund and a 
school fee fund, yielded £4235 (Bs. 42,350). Government, 
municipal, and private contributions amounted to £2687 (Bs. 26,870) 
and nusoellaneous receipts to £384 (Bs.3340). This revenue is 
administered by district and sub>divuional conmittees partly of 
of fi ieial and partly by private members. The district oommittee con* 
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ilbtBol the OoUeotorj ab assistanii or deputy ooUeotor, (ibe exacntira 
ai^igiiiaariaBdtbeedaoBtioiud iospeotor as official and the pi^prietbr 
of an alienated village and six landholders as non-official members. 
^Hte sab-divisional committees consist of an assistant collector, 
the mdmlatddr, a public works officer, and the deputy educational 
inspector as official and the proprietor of an alienated village and 
three landholders as non-offioial members. The sub-divisional com- 
mittees bring their local requirements to the notice of the district 
committee who prepare the yearly budget. 

For administrative purposes the local funds are divided into two 
main sections, one set apart for public works and the other for 
instruction. The 1882-83 receipts and disbursements under these 
two heads were : 

Poom Loeal Fund*, 18SS-8S. 


FOBLIO WOSXS 

BvonrrA. 

OHaaen 

Baluifso on l«t April ld89 
Tvo-tiurds of Land Ceaa 

Tbllfl 

Ferries 

Cattle Pound 

ContnbuUona 

MieoellaneouB 

Total 

A 

2m 

5906 

1938 

516 

588 

798 

814 

Betabllshment 

New Works 

Bepaim 

Medical Chargee 

Miscellaneous 

Balance on 81st March 1883 

Votkl 

£ 

2016 

2 ill 
4606 
688 
1258 
1867 

12,487 

12,487 

INSTRUCTION 

RBcarm 

CHiaOBB 

Balance on let April lft82 

One third of Land Ceee 

School Fee Fund 
Contributions, OoFernmeSt 
Do Private 

lUecelhtaeowr 

Total 

£ 

760 

2997 

1198 

1868 

26 

90 

Sdhool Gbaiges 

School House Repairs 
Misoellaneous 

Balance on 81st Maich 1888 

Total 

£. 

5868 

895 

8 

596 

6859 

6859 

. 


Since 1863 from local funds about 731 miles of road have been 
made'and kept in order and planted with trees. To improve the 
water-supply 870 wells, three ponds, three river>side gh&U or series 
of stone steps, two aqueducts, three dams, and two basins to catch 
spring water at the foot of hills have been made or repaired. To help 
village instruction about one hundred schools, and for the comfort 
of travellers ninety-two rest-houses have been built and repaired. 
Besides these works six dispensaries have been maintained by grants- 
in-ai^ two new dispensaries Ore newly built, and 138 cattle-pounds 
have been built and it^xed. 

These are twelve municipalities in the district, one each at idondi, 
Bdv&mati, Inddpar, Jenuri, Jannar, Ehed, Lonivla, Bcona, Slsvad, 
Bimr, Tslegaon Bdhhade, and Talegaon Bhamdhere. In 1682-83 
t&e dutrict munietpal revenua amonnted to £26,810 (Bs. 2,68, 100) 
«{ ishfdb 4U,100 (Its. 1,41,000) were from octroi dues, £4188 




P0(^, 

4M80) £2584 (Bs. 26,840) from hooBO 

t4^, £341 (Bck 3410) from wheel-tax, and £5647 (Ba 56.470} from 
mtsoelhuDBoas Bouroea 

The following statement gires for each of the twelve mnnioipa* 
litiea the receipts, chmges, and incidence of taxation dnring the 
year ending Slat March 1883 : 


Poona Munieipdl DetaUa, 188 ^- 83 . 


Namb. 

Dati. 

PBOBLB 

(1881.) 

BHCmpTB. 

Total. 

Iiroi- 

OMMOA 

Ootrol. 

Hoiise 

Tax. 

Tolls 

and 

Wheel 

Tax. 

Assessed 

Taxes. 

Misoella- 

neons. 






£. 


£. 

£. 

s. d« 

PooTia 

1860 

129,751 

12,098 

1853 

880 

4065 

4868 

28,804 

8 7 

Lonivla 

iBfc April 1877... 

8884 


09 



SI 

100 

0 7 

Talegaon 
I^K&de ... 

iBt June 1866... 

4250 

224 



8 

13 

846 

1*2 

SAsvftd 

4th Jany. 1878... 

5884 

250 

-T- 



22 

.272 

0 9 

Jejarl ... 

28th Deer., 1868. 

8245 

61 


-t- 

u. 

242 

803 

1 10 

B&r&mati ... 

let Jany 1866 ... 

5272 

878 

... 

... 

••• 

211 

584 

2 2 

Ind&par 

M Jany 1865 ... 

4242 

117 

19 

11 


43 

100 

0 10 

Sirqr 

ist Jnly 1808 ... 

4872 

877 

43 

... 

75 

145 

640 

2 11 

Taleiraon 










§ 

d 

A 

ISth. Deer. 1856. 

3020 


80 


... 

10 

70 

0 0} 

Junnar 

1st May 1801 

10,878 

♦•1 

472 

... 

... 

40 

512 

0 11 

Khed 

OtfaJune 1868... 

8880 


42 

... 


8 

45 

0 2| 

A'lai^l 

21st Novr. 1867. 

1764 

... 

20 

... 


519 

545 

6 6 


Total ... 

179,789 

14,100 

2584 

841 

4138 

5047 

26,810 

2 11 




- 

Charois. 



MAUI. 

ataff. 

Safety. 

Health. 

Sdio^s. 

Works. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Poona 

2560 

1661 

12.526 

54 

5612 

22,899 

Lonftvia 

17 

1 

46 


10 

85 

Talej^aon DA- 
bb&de 

73 

10 

48 


8 

180 

S&svad ... 

92 

1 

104 

u. 

46 

854 

Jejuri 

57 

2 

200 

88 

292 

BArfimati 

U9 

82 

ISl 

'82 

72 

466 

Indftpur 

68 

19 

108 

,, 

28 

190 

•Strtir 

90 

28 

290 

29 

84 

460 

Tdegaon Dham* 
dbere 

0. 

1 

85 


18 

50 

Jutmar 

87 

7 

124 

”24 

8 

105 

Khad 

14 

1 

29 

... 

80 

80 

AOandi 

07 

89 

108 

U 

187 

528 

Total ...| 

mi 

1880 


101 

6001 

85,188 







CHAPTER XI- 

INSTRUCTION. 


fiiitritetloii. 

So»oox«, 


EpiTdATiOK in Mardtba times was carried on by means of indi- 

S enons schools, the only trace of public ednoation being the yearly 
istributiou of charity called dalcdhina which used to cost about 
£50,000 (Rb 5 Idkhs) a year* The dakshina was originally started at 
Tal^gaon by Khanderilv D&bhdde Sendpati, but when Trimbakrdv 
D&bMde was in 1730 killed in a battle fought with the Peshwa B.liirAv 
BalUPs troops, the Peshwa to conciliate the people transferred the 
institution to Poona The original plan was to give pri2fe9 to learned 
Brahmans, but the institution degenerated in the time of the last 
Peshwa (1796-1817) into a more giving of alms, and handsome 
sums were given to all Brahman elaimants.^ In 1819 soon after the 
British took possession of Poona, according to Mr. Elphinstone, there 
were indigenous schools in all towns and in many villages, but 
reading was oonfiued to Brahmans, Y^^nis, and such of the 


1 In 1707 the ceremony of (distrihnting the dah^hma was witnessed by Captain 
Moor who (Hindu Pantheon, 878) has l^t the following acconnt of the samo On 
the annual ceremony of daishtna or alma-giving, ^[reat sums are given away at 
FSrvati. It would not be worth the pams for-tho majority to come from considerable 
distances, but as a gilt on this day tells tenfold of on ordinary alms, others as well 
as the Peshwa make preMots to some Brihmans, as do generous people on the road 
to and from this meritorious pilgrimage. The whole month {Bhrawm) is indeed very 
fit for the benefit of hospitalit)' and mmsgiving, so that the travelling Brahmans are 
fed all the way to Poona and home. Some come from Surat, Pandharpur, and other 
more distant places, and it is confidently said that 40,000 have been known to assemble 
on this occasion at Parvati, It is customaiy, on a few preceding days, for the Peshwa 
and other great men to entertain Brahmans of eminence and to make them presents, 
and these favoured and learned persons do not crowd with the mob to Parvati The 
Peshwa gives some fifty, some hundred, and even so far as a thousand rupees 
according, it is said, to their virtue and knowledgra ; but it is not likely that any 
examination or scrutiny can take place or that the bounty can be bestowed otherwise 
than by favour and interest, tempered perhaps by the reputation or the appearance 
of the receiver. About Parvati are some enclosures. One square field has a high wall 
about it with four entrances thzougb double gates. It is not usual for any but 
Brahmaiis to be admitted on the day of the dahmma^ but I and Captain Gardener by 
the exercise of a little civility were let in but notour attendants as no BrShman was 
among them* At three of the four entrances Brthmans were admitted. At one gate 
where the operation of weighing and moving the money was going on, stood a eauldi on 
of red Uquid, from whiofi a man dipping his handan marked every candidate 
on some part of his gamieiit or m default of garment on his skin with its expanded 
Impresstoo wad admitted him. BVom sin to ten in the night Brahmans were admitted 
in the field which waa oallsd ramdna. Ko one was excluded. They were kept 
In the field until att wme ooUeoted. The money was given at the time of quitting 
the field. It Hrae ttom. Re. $ to Be. 10, caprice or pleasure being the ahief guide. 
One ot theaasembMBirahiMms said he would get five, seven, or ten rupees and that 
H all was lortune er late. The amingement at the gates was this, the Pethwa , 
asm # OVA giAe, and OtfibunfiJI Apa hie younger biuther,^ Kana were 

IaaMAofitBs,0jW^ 






0 :^ 


r«fgriouit0tat olaBses as bad to do wUb acco^nto Books wefo scarce^ 
aad the common ones probably ill Obosem^ 

The a|)olition of the dakshina would have been extremely unpapular> 
^but ^e sum was too enormous to waste. Mr. Elphinstone therefore 
did away with all but the original distribution of prizes, which cost, 
in 1819, £5000 (Es. 50,000). This expenditure was kept up, but most 
of the prizes instead of being conferred on proficients in Hindu 
divinity were recommended by Mr. Elphinstone to be allotted to 
those skilled in * the more useful branches of learning, law, 
mathematics, and others, and to a certain number of professors kept 
to teach those sciences.^ 

In 1821, a college for the encouragement of the study of Sanskrit 
and of ancient Hindu literature and science was opened at Poona. 
The college began with nearly a hundred students, and was main- 
tained at an annual cost of £1525 (Bs. 15,250) including £120 
(Rs. 1200) salary of the Principal at £10 (Rs. 100) a month, £750 
(Rs. 7500) salary of eighteen Sh^stris and assistants at £62*10^. 
(Rs. 625) a month, £516 (Rs.5160) stipends of eighty<^six scholars at 
10«. (Rs. 5) each a month, £108 (Rs. 1080) clerical and menial estab- 
lishment and contingencies, £15 (lls. 150) allowance for vydspuja 
or teacher- worship, £10(Rs.lO0) allowance for Ganpati, and £6 (Rs.60) 
allowance for the Divali festival. The college was however not at first 
successful, and in 1823 the Court of Directors suggested that it should 
be closed.^ But Mr. Elphinstone, then Governor of Bombay, was 
strongly opposed to its abolition. He maintained that the institu- 
tion had boon founded for the conciliation of a large and influential 
section of the people, and that, when once the college had become 
Tan established place of resort for Brahmans, it would be easy to 
introduce such gradual improvements in its organization as would 
make the institution a powerful instrument for the diffusion of 
knowledge and for the encouragement of the learning of the country. 
In deference to Mr. Elphinstone^s unrivalled knowledge of the temper 
and capacity of the people of the Deccan,, the Court of Directors 
did not press their objection to the continuance of the college. 




^ Mr. Elphinstone thus wrote at the time about the opening of schools : I am xiot sure 
that our establishing free schools woald alter this state of things, and it might create 
US suspicion of some concealed design on our part. It would bo more practicable and 
more useful to give a direction to the reading of those who do learn, of which the 
press aff6rd8 sO easily the means. !]^here exists in the Hindu languages many tales 
and fables that would be generally read, and that would circulate sound morals. 
There must be religious bo(^ tending more directly to the same end. If many of 
t^ese were printed and distributed cheaply or gratuitously the effect would without 
doubt be great and beneficial.' It would however be indispensable that they should 
b^ purely Hindu. Wo might silently omit all precepts of q^uestionable morality, but 
the slightest infusion of religious neutrality would secure ttie failure of the design. 
It would be better to call the prejudices of the Hindus to our aid in reforming them 
and to control their vines by the ties of refigioh which are stronger than those of law. 
By maintaining and purifying their present tenets at the same time that we enlighten 
toeir understanding, we shall bring them hearer to that standard of perfection at 
which all concur in desiring that they should arrive ; while any attack on their faith, if 
auccesslnl, might be expected in thedry as is found in practice, to shake their reverenoe 
for all religion and to set them free from those useful restraints which a 
snpmtitious doctrine imposes on the posfsessors. Elphiustonels Heport (1819), 
^felphinatone’s Iteport’(1819), 53. 

” In this Oespatch the Court also vetoed the proposal of the Loeid Government to 
^und an Arts College at Bombay. 
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In 1826, two vemacnlar achoola worn o^ned by Oovenunent, ono 
each at Poona andSisvad, and by 1847 their nnmbor ro<4e to ei^hteeh. 
Of the eighteen Government vernacular schools in the district in 1847 
three were in Poona and one each at Jnnnar, Sdsvad, Inddpor, 
Tale^n, Supa, £hed. Gale, Ghinchvad, Pand, Cb&s, Shivipor, 
Khede-Eadus, Avsari, Chdkan, and Bdrdmati. 

Ih 1830, the East Indians of Bombay formed themselves into an 
association for the purpose of aiding respectable persons of their 
class in agricultural and other pursnits, and a grant was made to 
them of a palace built by the last I’eshwa BdjirXv at Fhulgaon or 
Phulshahar on the banks of the Bhima with forty-two acres of land 
inoludiug a large and productive fruit garden. This place was 
recommended by its salubrity and by its vicinity to Poona and 
to the great road from Bombay to Ahmadnagar. The colony con- 
sisted of a head person who haul the powers of a villago magistrate, 
a schoolmaster, a schoolmistress, a doctor, and ton or twelve 
apprentices. 'J'he colony made much progi ess within twelve months. 
The association, with the help of a donation from Government of 
about £30 (Us. 000), put tho palace into excellent order.* There waa 
a Hniall library of useful works, with a turning machine and a 
lithographic pn-ss. I’he boys were well clothed and fed and their 
whole expense was not above 16a. (Its. 8) each a month. They rose 
at daylight and worked in tho garden till half-past seven wlien 
they returned to breakfast, after which they attended school 
till dinner time and learnt rc'ading, writing, and arithmetic. After 
dinner some of the be^t instructed aided at a lithographic press, 
whilst others turned articles of furniture. Great attention was paid 
to religious and moral ’teaching. The establishment was placed 
under the Collector of the district. Some rooms of the palace wore 
made the office of tho deputy surveyor general whose draftsmen 
were East Indians. They settled at tho place with their families. 
Maps and papers were copied and lithographed under tho immediate 
superintendence of the* deputy surveyor general. The children of 
the village which daily increased in iuhabitants were benefited by 
the instruction which was given freely. Much of the rapid advance 
of the institution was owing to Mr. Sundt who was its head, and 
the aid he received from others particularly Mr. Webb, the principal 
draftsman of the deputy surveyor general’s office.' 

Mr. Jacimemont who was in Poona in 1832 has left the following 
account of Poona schools : Mr. Elphinstone was keen to encourage 
education. In several of the chief cities he founded schools to teach 
English, drawing, geometry, and algebra Ono of the best was under 
Mr. Jervis at Poona. There were 1 50 scholars from fifteen to twenty 
years of age. Some learnt English, others mathematics, carpentry, 
making plans, and snrveying. Iliey had supplied engineers. But 
the Government was the only employer. Their algebra and geometry 
was no help to the others in earning a livelihood. One of the 


MiUool»*i Oovsmmsnt of Indis, Appendix A. 66. 
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Ibest a Portagaese by birth was iunioas to be Jacqaeiaont^s serranti 
Beth masters and papils were paid^ the pupils l(k (Bs. b) a month. 
It was cryel to give poor children a high training, pay them to learn, 
and then to leave them without work. Government forced by 
humanity as well as economy was busy cutting down if not stopping 
the school.^ 

In 1834, the Poona Sanskrit College was remodelled, and from 
1837 when Captain Candy was appointed its Superintendent, it 
began to make steady progresa Sir Robert Grant, the Governor 
of Bombay, took a warm interest in the college. At his instance the 
Board of JSducation established a medical class, and directed that 
the students should combine the study of European medical works 
with the study of the useful portion of their own Sanskrit treatises. 
A Brdhman in Poona of great repute for his skill in surgical 
operations and for his knowledge of the Sanskrit treatises on 
medicines was appointed to the college staff. Sir Robert Grant 
also caused a vernacular department to be added to the college in 
1837. 

In 1842, there were 161 indigenous schools with an attendance of 
3637 pupils in the district. Of these, twelve schools with an attend- 
ance of 199 pupils were in Bhimthadi, fifty-nine schools with an 
attendance of 1549 pupils were in Haveli, fifteen schools with an 
attendance of 212 pupils were in Indipur, twelve schools with an 
attendance of 363 pupils were in Khed, six schools with an attendance 
^of ninety-five pupils were inMAval, fourteen schools with an attend- 
ance of 296 pupils were in Pabal, twenty-seven schools with 498 
pupils were in Purandhar, and sixteen schools with 425 pupils were 
in Shivner. The establishment of Government schools had the effect 
of lessening the number of the indigenous schools in the district 
except in Haveli where there was a slight increase. In 1847 there 
were 147 indigenous schools with an attendance of 3115 pupils. Of 
these six were in Bhimthadi, seventy-five in Haveli, eight in Ind4pur, 
sixteen in Khed, nineteen in F4bal, four & Purandhar, eight in 
Mdval, and eleven in Shivner. The system pursued iu Government 
schools WM superior to that pursued in indigenous schools.® 

In 1851-52, the separate English and Yemacular Normal schools 
already established at Poona were amalgamated with the Sanskrit 
and Vernacular College and thus was laid the foundation of the 
present Arts College in Pooua which arose in 1857 and was 
affiliated with the Bombay Univei^ity in 1860. 

In 1854, at the suggestion of Lientenant-Colonel Walter Scott, 
Bombay Engineers, a school was established in Poona for the purpose 
of educating subordinates of the Public Works Department. Out 
of it arose in 1865 the Engineering College or the College of Science 
as it was afterwards called in'1880. In 1855-56 there were ninety- 
five Government schools, ninety-four of them vernacular including 
one for girls, and one High school, with 4206 names on the rolls ana 


* JMqn«iBont’a ni, {(^ *Boin. Bav.Ree, 23ofl8i9, 164-195. 
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teachers for the nee of tite terhacnlar Bohools m thd.. 
, ' WM testahlished at Poona. In 1 865-66 there we^ ninety- 

i iidbeols with 5478 names on the rolls and an average attendance 
<^ ^511 pd^ls. Eighty-three of these schools were vernacular, eleven 
' anglo-vemacnlar, one a high school, and one a training college. In 
' 1870 a vernacular college for training female teachers was established 
at I*oona. In 1878 a medical school was opened in connection 
with the Sassoon Hospital through the generosity of Mr. Bairdmji 
Jijibhdi of Bombay. In 1882.88 there were 266 Government 
schools or on an average one school for every four inhabited villages, 
alienated as well as Government, with 17, <94 names on the rolls. 
Of the 1882.83 schools ten were girls schools with 522 names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of 835. Lately a scheme to 
..establish a High School in Poona for the use of native ladies has, 
through the benevolence of Sir William Wedderbnrn, Bart, District 
Judge of Poona, been brought to perfection and sanctioned by 
Government. The school was opened on the last Dasara holiday 
(29th September 1884) by Sir JamesFergusson, Governor of Bombay, 
who has warmly supported the institution. 

In 1882-83, under the Director of Public Instrnction and the 
Educational Inspector Central. Division, the education of the 
district, exclusive of the Deccan and Science Colleges, was conducted 
by a local staff 484 strong. Of these one was a deputy educational 
inspector with general charge over all the schools of the district 
except the high school, drawing a' yearly salary of £240 (Rs. 2400), 
one an assistant deputy educational inspector drawing a yearly salary 
of £120 (Rb. 1200), and'the rest were masters and assistant masters 
with yearly salaries ranging from £3 12a. to £600 (Bs. 36 -6000). 

Excluding superintendence charges, the total expenditure on 
account of these 266 schools amounted to £10,897 16». (Rs. 1,08,978) 
of which £4939 ICs. (Ks. 49,398) were paid by Government and 
£5958 (Ra 59,580) froih local and other funds. 

Of 266 the total number of Government schools, in 254 Marfithi 
only was taught, in two Hindnstdni (Urdu) only, in six English and 
Mardthi, in one Mardthi and Sanskrit, in one Mardthi and Hindustiini 
(Urdu), in one English Gujardti and Hindustani, and one was a 
High ^hool teaching English and three classical languages (Sanskrit 
Persian and iMin) up to the standard required to pass the Univer- 
sity entrance test examination. Of the 254 Mardtfai schools 244 
were fbr boys and 10 for girls. 

The 1881 census returns give for the chief races of the district 
the following, proportion of persons able to read and write : Of 
846,784 the totid Hindh population 11,790 (males 11,594, females 196) 
or 1*39 per cent below ffmeen and 3675 (males 3651, females 24) pr 
6*36 sboTO were under instraotionj 977 (males 938, 

49) or B’ll pi^ dfot Mowillteen apd 31,054 (males 30,800, 
istuales 3*86 per ^nt above fifteen were instmcted ; 320,993 
(itfeles 139,960; 131^088) or ST'SO per cent below fifteen and 
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479J85 (males 821,054, females 258,781) or 56'66 per cent above 
fiffieen wero illiterate. Of 42,036 the total Masalmdn population, 1188 
(mates 113H, females 77) or 2*82 por cent below fifteen and 266 (n^es 
262, females 4) or 0*63 per cent above fifteen were nndcr instruction ; 
100 (males 90, females 10) or 0*23 per cent below fifteen imd 2249 
(malos 2181, females 68) or 5*55 per cent above fifteen were instruct- 
ed } 14,8.33 (males 7086, females 7747) or 35*28 per cent below fifteen 
and 23,400 (males 10,501, females 12,899) or 55*66 per cent above 
fifteen were illiterate. Of 9506 Christians, 1194 (males 618, females 
576) or 12*56 per cent below fifteen and 907 (males 836, females 71) 
or 9*54 per cent above fifteen were under instruction; 93 (males 47, 
females 46) or 0*97 per cent below fifteen and 3768 (males 2770, 
females 998) or 39*66 per cent above fifteen were instructed ; and 
1458 (males 692, females 766) or 15*28 por cent below fifteen and 
2086 (males 1158, females 928) or 21*95 per cent above fifteen were 


illiterate : 


Poom Education, 188L 
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Bflow Fifteen 

11.094 

190 

nil 

77 

618 

676 

Above Fifteen 

j«5l 

24 

20i 

4 

836 

71 

Instructed* 







Below Fifteen ^ 

838 

49 

90 

10 

47 

46 

Above Fifteen 

80,800 

264 

2181 

68 

2770 

998 

lUtterate* 







Below Fifteen 

169,000 

161,038 

7086 

7747 

692 

766 

Above Fifteen 

221,064 

298,721 

10,901 

12,899 

1158 

928 

Total 

420,497 

420,287 

21,281 


6121 

8376 


The following statement shows that of the two chief classes of the 
people the Hindus had the larger proportion of their bojs and 
girls under instruction both in 1855-56 and 1882-83 : 

Pwpda hy Race, 1855-56 and 1888-8S, 


Bags 

1865 56 

1883 88 

Pupils 

Percentage 

PupllB 

Percentage 

School going 
Population 

Percentage 

Hindus 

MuBBlmOns 

4024 

182 

96 67 

488 

16,861 

1072 

88 48 

662 

817 782 
10,777 

706 

994 

Total 

4206 


16,483 


228,600 

719 


The following tables prepared from special returns furnished by 
the Educational department show in detail the number of schools 
and pupils with their cost to Government : 


Cfaai^lX. 

Xnstractimi. 

BiADias Avn 
Warnum. 

mi. 


Pupiu Bv Back, 

1855-56 cmd, 
1888-88. 


Sonoot Bmmn. 
1858-1888. 
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OlM. 

SoBooui; 


Hindua, 

Musalniftiii. 

1866-M. 

isas-dfi. 

1882-88. 

1866-66. 

lM54e. 

188S-8». 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-88. 

09mtment. 

iSigh School 

Ahglo-vernaeular ... 

Verqacnlar 

TialniDg Schools ... 

Total ... 

1 

94 

1 

u 

88 

1 

2* 

6 

266 

2 

4024 

817 

1870 

8884 

64 

668 

666 

14t067 

160 

182 

‘88 

189 

16 

56 

990 

11 

96 

96 

966 

4024 

6126 

16)861 

182 

' i 

227 

1072 


* One of these ia a Drawing class attached to the High School. 


* Cum, 

PiTPiui--con(in«cd. 

Avsraos Daily 
ATT nN]}ANOB.t 

P&rsis. 

Total. 

1866-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-56. 

1866-66. 

1882-SS. 

1856-66. 

. 

1865-66. 

1882-83. 

Government 

High School 

Anglo-vernacular ... 

Ternacular 

Training Bdioola ... 

Total ... 

... 

26 

100 

169 

642 

848' 

2 

4^ 

84$ 

1608 

8673 

64 

768 

1468 

16,465 

173 



... 

... 

126 

1861 

4206 

5478 

17,794 

... 

... 

... 


t Detailed figures are not available. 
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— 

1865-66. 

1866-66. 

1882-83. 

1866-6& 

1866-66. 

1682-88. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1832-88. 

Government. 




£ 

£ 

£ 

A 

£ 

£ 

High School 


4f. 

IctOlOa 


1267 

1618 

... 

*«• 

... 

Anglo-vernacular ... 


|d.to2f. 

6d.to4f. 

... 

676 

1116 

... 

9 


Vernacular 

Idtolid 

|d,to8d. 

|d.to9d. 

1058 

1669 

I860 

... 

27 

2^ 

Tndning Schools ... 


•• 

- 

... 

1087 

2041 

... 

... 

728 

Total ... 

... 

... 

... 

1058 

4699 

6686 

... 

86 

8078. 


Claee. 

Eecbittb— coneinued. 

IfunidpalitSes. 

Private, 

Fees. 

1856-66. 

1666-66. 

1882-88. 

1855-66. 

1866-66. 

i88a-«. 

1856-66. 

1866-66. 

1382-88. 

GowrwiioitL 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Higli Sdhobl ... 






892 


661 

1716 

... 


4.» '' 

*« 



1180 


448 

2881 

Vtstnac^^;.. ... 



94 

72 

17 

676 

f-r 

610 

1181 




... 
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... 
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Pomk X3SS~S^, lS33-$$t and I$S$-8S-^mi^wied, 




BXPBVntTVftS 

Total 

Inapeotionand Inatrnctiou 

Buildings. 

18^5 56 

1866 60 

1882 Hi 

186} 56 

1865 06 

1882 8 i 

1 

s 

1805 64 

1882 88 

Q&pemmfnt, 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

. Biurh School 


1818 

3726 


1507 

3420 



268 

Anglo V macular 


11S3 

46dJ 


1078 

4908 


95 


Yeraaoiilar 

1110 

^123 

6161 

1217 

1910 

6422 


10 


Training Schoola 


1087 

2885 


8M 

1714 



27 

Total 

1130 

6161 

17.465 

1217 

f428 

16,478 


106 

289 

. 


Cl<4B8 

ExppNnrriTRS— eon<in utd 

Cost to 

Scholarships 

aotal 

Government 

1855 56 

1865 66 

1882 8J 

1855 56 

1865 60 

1882 83 

1855 56 

1866 66 

1882 88 

Ootemment 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

/ 

Bigli School 


01 

132 


1688 

8822 


1260 

1018 

Anglo vernacular 





1172 

4908 


676 

1116 

Vornacnlai 




1217 

102) 

6422 

1054 

1569 

1840 

Tiaining Schools « 


273 

1145 


1107 

2886 


1037 

2042 

Total 


864 

1277 

1217 

"OSD^ 

18.029 ; 
1 

1054 

4542 

6616 


CliABS 

Cost to—cdi? tmucd | 

Local Ceta 

Other Funds 

Total 

1856 f 6 

1865 66 

1882 83 

1855 5() 

1865 60 

1882 88 

1855 56 

1866 66 

1882 82 

GovfrnvUfnt 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

High Schools 





418 

2205 


1688 

^ 3828 

Anglo vernacular 


9 



488 

^792 


1173 

4908 

Venmculai 


27 

28 0 

16) 

42) 

2222 

1217 

1929 

6422 

Truining Schools 



7 >8 


20 

116 


1107 

2880 

Total 


86 

2078 1 

168 

1819 

8316 

1217 

5897 

18 089 


A comparison of the present (3882-83) provision for teaching 
the town and the country population gives th^ following results ; 

In the town of Poona there were twenty-four Government schools 
With 3437 names and an average attendance of about 2955 pupils. 
Of these schools one was a High School^ seventeen were Mardthi 
schools eleven for boys and six for girls, one was an Urdu school, 
two were Anglo- Vernacular schools, one was a Drawing Class attached 
to the High School, and two were Training Schools or Colleges, 
the average yearly cost for each pupil m the High School was 
fe6 Sa. 6d. (Bs. 61 f) ; in other schools the cost vaned from £21 Is. 
Id. to 10s. 2d. (]^. 210| to Bs. Since 1870, 332 or an 

Ifverage of twenty-four pupils a year have passed the matriculation 
|Kamination from the High School.^ 

Of the two training schools one is intended for males and the 
bier for females. Ine one for males, which was established in 


I* 1 The details are 1870, eleven ; 1871, fourteen ; 1872, twenty^five ; 1878, twenty' 
ae , 1874, eighteen ; 1876, twenty -nine ; 1878» twelve ; 1877, twenty ; 1878, twent 
1 ; 1870, thiri^ j 1880, twenty eight ; 1881, twenty-three ; 1882, thitty-ftve ; I"' 
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Ikccan College, 


1857| 16 aitnated in Patvardhan'a Y&da in Sad^shiv Petfa. It; is 
tnaintained for tho inatraction of yemaOular masters and assisiant 
masters in the profession of teaching. Admission of students depends 
npon their rank in the results of the Sixth Standard Public Seivice 
examinations held daring the previous eighteen montlis. Subsistence 
allowaiiice varying from 12s. to IGs. (Bs.6 - 8} is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number of free students are 
also admitted. No student is passed for a mastership or assistant 
mastership worth from £1 to £2 10s. (Rs.l0*25) unless he has been 
at least two years in the school and undergone the prescribed tesL 
In 1882-83 there were 127 pupils and the total cost amounted to 
£l98i 14s. (Ks,19,847) or about £18(Ra.l80} a pupil. Aboarding 
house is attached to the school^ which is situated in Pethe’s V^da iu 
Kasba Peth, The training school for females which was established m 
1870 is situated in Abhyanker’s V&da in Shukravir Peth. Subsistence 
allowance varying from 10s. to 16s. (Rs.S-S) is granted to a certain 
number of students and a certain number oi free students are also 
admitted. Passed students are guaranteed employment by the 
Educational Department in tbe town or village whore their husbands 
or other male guardians are employed as schoolmaslers. In 
1882-83 there were forty-six pupils and tho total cost amounted to 
£950 (Rs. 9500) or £30 (Rs. 3 lO) a pupil. 

Besides these schools there are two colleges in Poona, the Deccan 
Arts College and the College of Science. The Deccan College as 
before stated owes its rise to the old Sanskrit College established 
in Poona in 1821. In 1837 some branches of Hindu learning were 
dropped, the study of the veraacular and of English was 
introduced, and the eolloge was opened to all classes, and after 
having been amalgamated with tbe English school in 1851 
it arose iu its present form in 1857 by a separation of the 
college divisiotl from tho school division. Prom a portion of tho 
Dakshina Fund, Dakshina Fellowships have been fouudod of 
which four fellowships, one senior of £10 (Rs. 100) a mouth and 
throe junior of £7 10s, (Rs. 75) each are attached to this college 
In 1863 Sir Jamsetji Jijibh^i, Bart., offered to Government £10,000 
(Bb. 1 lakh) to provide suitable buildings for the college. In 
1 808 the buildings wore occupied and the college was named tho 
Deccan College, The college is endowed by Oovemmont with ten 
senior scholarships, three of the valuo of £2 (Rs.20) and seven of the 
value of £1 10s. (Ks. 15) a month, and eleven junior scholarships of 
the value of £1 (Rs.l0) all tenable for one year. Of private endow- 
ments there are two scholarships of 8s. (R8.4) each, one for Marathi 
and one for Sanskrit. These were founded in 1857 in the name of 
the late Major Candy the Principal of the college. In 1877 to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. W. H. Havelock, 0. S., some time 
Avenue Commissioner Southern Division, a prize of the value of £8 
(Bs. 80] to be awarded yearly was established by members of the 
Bombay Civil Service. In 1879 another yearly prize of £4 (Rs. 40) 
was established by Mr* Vishnu Moreshvar Mahijani, M.A., some time 
a student and mltow of the college. The coUe^ « staff consists 
of the Principal who is also a professor of English, drawing a 
monthly salary of £12& (Hs. 1850) and three professors, of logic 
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and moral pliiloaophy^ mathemat/ics^ and oriental 
edoh drawing from £50 to £100 (Bs. 500* 1000}^^ an assistant" 
professoiaof oriental languages drawing £25 (Rs. 250), a lecturer oa 
physics drawing £13 (Rs, 130), two sMstrisi or Sanskrit teachers one 
drawing £7 lOfi. (Rs, 75) and the other £5 10^. (Bs. 56), and four 
, Dakshina fellows drawing in the aggregate £32 10s, (Rs. ^5)1 The 
number of pupils in 1 858-59 when the college was separated from 
the English school was forty-two, and it gradually rose to 107 in 
1874-75, fell in 1877-78 to seventy-one, and again rose to 150 iu 
■^1882-83. The college fee is 10s. (Rs. 5) a month, and in 1882-83 the 
receipts amounted to £724 6s, (Rs. 7243) and the charges to £5117 
(Bs. 51,174) or a cost of £34 2i9. (Bs. 841) for each pupil. In the 
same year of thirty-four students seventeen were successful in the 
university examinations. 

The College of Science arose out of a school established in Poona 
in 1854 by Government at the suggestion of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Walter Scott, Bombay Engineers, for the purpose of educating subor- 
dinates of the Public Works Department. To assist in providing a new 
profession foV his fellow-countrymen, Kdvasji Jahangirji Ready- 
money, Esquire, presented to Government a sum of £5000 
(Rs. 50,000) towards the erection of a suitable building for that 
purpose in July 1863. The foundation stone of the new college was 
laid by His Excellency Sir Bartle Prere on the 5th of August 1865, 
and the building was completed in the latter part of the year 1868. 

In 1865 the Poona Engineering School was affiliated to the Bom- 
•bay University and thus became one of its colleges. The college 
is under the Educational Department, and the college business is 
conducted by a stafiE consisting of the prihcipal, three professors 
drawing from £50 to £100 (Rs. 500 - 1000), one agricultural 
instructor, one superintendent of workshops, two lecturers one on 
botany and the other on veterinary, one drawing-master, and five 
other teachers, the total cost to Government being £550 165, 
(Rs. 5508) a month, • 

The college, commenced with fourteen pupils in 1855, and daring 
the seven years ending 1861 the number varied between seven in 
1858 and twenty-two in 1856 and averaged thirteen. During the 
the next nine years (1862 - 1870) the number Varied between thirty- 
four in 1862 and ninety-two in 1869-70, and averaged sixty-three. 
In 1871 it increased to 186 and fell to 1 13in 1873. During the next 
ten years (1874 - 1883) the number varied between 151 in 1888 and 
210 in 1879 and averaged 177. 

In 1868 only one candidate for the first time got the degree of 
r Civil Engineering, and since that date the degree has been obtained 
;; by 142 candidates. The students of the college are arranged in 
1 four departments: *Pirst, matriculated students are educated thorough 
|the English language for university degrees in Civil Engineering, 
iQovemment guaranteeing one appointment every year as assistant 
^^gineer third grade in the engineering branch of the Public Worlcs 
''department that student who shall obtain the first place in the 
st class at the university examination for the degree of L.O.E. 
To the next three in order Government disc oflfer ap|bintments in 
he Subordinate byanch of the Public Works Depettmefii; 
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tnatricolated gtadents wlo stndy scientific agricoltare in the coUe^ 
and OB the farm attached to it, on pa'ising the final examination, 
obtain certificates of qualification from the college. CRudidates 
who pass the final examination of the agricultural class have a 
preferential claim for situations in the Bevenuo Department up to 
£8 (Ra. 80) over candidates in or out of the service who Imve 
merely matriculated. Candidates who pass the final examination 
of the high school agriculture classes are admitted to the college as 
agrioultural apprentices. They are allowed the full privileges 
enjoyed by the college class after passing the matriculation examina- 
tion. Third, matriculated students who enter the forest class of the 
college have six appointments guaranteed annually to them by the 
Bombay Forest Department. Fourth, apprentices who prosecute 
their studies in the college workshops are given practical instruc- 
tion in the use of machinery. To the apprentices who pass tho 
final examination of this department three appointments as sub- 
overseers are annually guaranteed by the Public Works Depart- 
ment in tho Bombay Presidency. Besides the Frere scholar- 
ship of the value of £2 10«. {Rs. 26) a month, thirty-four yeaily 
scholarships of the value of from 6«. to XI 10a. (Rs. 3- 16) a month 
are attached to tho engineering department, nineteen scholarships 
of the value of 10s. to £1 4s. (Rs. 5 - 12) a month are attached to 
the agricultural department, and twelve scholarships of the value 
of 14s. to 18s. (Rs. 7-9) are attached to the forest department of 
the college. 

During the five years ending 1882-83 the receipts amounted to 
£2897 6s. (Rs. 28,973) and the charges to £33,346 6s. (Rs. 3,33,463), 
the cost per pupil being' £32 14s. (Rs. 327). 

In addition to the Government schools, there were in 1882-83 
forty-five private schools in the town of Poona, with, out of 2868 
names on the rolh, an average attendance of 2299 pupils. 

The following are 'the available details about some of these 
schools : The Bishop's High School was established in 1864. In 
1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed five candidates in 
the matriculation examination and having 1 10 names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of ninety-eight. The scbool-fco was 10a. 
(Rs. 6) and the cost pet pupil about £8 (Rs. 80). The St. Vincent 
Roman Catholic High School teaching only up to the fifth anglo- 
veniaonlar standard was established in 1867. In 1882-83 it was in 
an efficient state having 210 names on tho rolls and an average 
attendance of 176. The school-fee varied from la. to 10a. (Rs. i-5) 
and the cost Mr pupil amounted to about X2 10a. (Rs. 25). The 
Free Church Mission Jnstitotion was established in 1866. In 1 882-83 
it was in an efficient state having passed four candidates in the 
matricalation examination and having 170 names on the rolls and 
an aveiage attendance of 158. The school-fee varied from la 6d. 
to 2a. (Be. | - 1} and the cost Mr pupil amounted to about £3 10a. 
(Rs. 85). The Poona Native Institution was established in 1866. 
In 1882-68 it waa in an efficient state having passed thi«t> candidates 
in the matricalation examination and having 199 names on the rolls 
m»l an aTeiege Dittendance of 155. The co6t per pnpil amounted to 
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£2 10«. (Rs. 25). The Pensioners* Middle Class school for boys 
afid girls was established in 1864. In 1882-88 it was in a satisfac^ 
tory state having fifty-seven names on tho rolls and an average 
attendance of forty-three. The school-foe varied from 6d. to 4«. 
(Ra. i-2) and the cost per pupil amounted to about £4 lOs. (Rs. 45). 
The Ounference Middio Class School was established in 1879. In 
1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having fifty-six names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of forty-two. The school-fee was 
8«. (Rs. 4) and tho cost per pupil about £5 (Rs. 50). The Mission 
"Orphanage and Christian Boys Middle Class School Panch Haud 
was established in 1879. In 1882-83 it had ten names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of five. The cost per pupil was about 
£9 10«. (Rs. 95). The Victoria Girls High School was established in 
1876. In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed three 
girls in tho matriculation examination and having ninety-six names 
on the rolls and an average attendance of sixty-four. The cost per 
pupil amounted to about £9 10/?. (Rs. 95) . Tho St. Mary’s Girls High 
School was established in 1867. In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state 
having passed one girl in the matriculation examination and having 
121 names on the rolls and an average attendance of 106. The cost 
per pupil amounted to £9 (Rs. 90). The Convent High School 
for girls was established in 1860 by the Roman (yatholic Bishop of 
Bombay. In 1882-83 it was in an efficient state having passed 
two girls in the matriculation examination and having 119 names 
on tho rolls and an average attendance of 118. The cost per pupil 
•amounted to about £9 10s, (Rs. 95). Tho Scottish Girls High 
School had in 1882-83 nineteen names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of twelve. The cost per pupil amounted to about £9 10s. 
(Ks. 95), The St. Anne^s Middle Class School for girls was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 1882-83 it was in a satisfactory state having 
twenty-four names on the rolls and an average attendance of 
eevontoeii. The cost per pupil amounted to about £3 (Rs. 30). Tho 
Zanana Mission Anglo-vernacular School f(Jr girls was in 1882-83 
in a satisfactory state having nine names on the rolls and an average 
attendance of eight, The cost per pupil amounted to about £1 
(Rs. 10). The Free Church Mission vernacular Boys School in 
Aditv&r Peth was established in 1876. In 1882-83 it was in a 
satisfactory state having 172 names on the rolls and an average at- 
tendance of 106. The cost per pupil amounted to about 10s, (Rs. 5). 
The Mission Orphanage Panch Haud Vernacular School was in 
1882-83 in a satisfactory state having thirty-eight names on thorolk 
and an average attendance of twenty-nine* The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Rs. 90). The Free Church Mission Girls 
Vernacular School in the camp was established in 1860, In 
1882-83 it was in 'an efficient state havinjj forty-five names on the 
rolls and an average attendance of thirty-eight. The cost per pupil 
amounted to about £9 (Ra. 90). The Zandna Mission Girls Verna- 
cular Schools inShukrav4rPeth,Sad48hiv Peth, OivilLines, and K&m&* 
thipura were all of them in 1882-83 in a satisfactory state having 
from forty-seven to fifty-four names on tho rolls and an average at- 
tendance of from thirty ta fifty-fow* The cost per pupil varied from 
14a/to £3 (Rs. 7-30). The Free Church Mission Girls Vernacular 
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Bchool iA Aditvir Foth was in 1882 >88 in a satisfactory state 
having seventy-eight names on the rolls and an average attendance 
of forty-three, l^e cost per pupil amounted to about IQs. (Ks. 5). 
The Bene-Israel Girls Vernacular School iu B^stya’s Peth was in 
1882-88 in a satisfactory state having fifty-nine names on the rolls 
and an average attendance of thirty>four. The cost per pupil 
amounted to £3 IDs. (Rs. 35). 

The New English School was established on the 2nd of January 
1880 by the late Mr. Vishnu Krishna Chiplnnkarj B.A.> a son of the 
well known Krishna Shdstri Chiplunkar, chiefly with the object of 
fircilitating and cheapening education among tho people. The 
school began with nineteen boys, and at the end of January 1885 there 
were about 1200 students on the rolls. The school fees vary from 
1«. 4d, to 4«. (Rs. } - 2), and about fifteen per cent free and half-free 
scholars are admitted and there are monthly scholarships of the total 
value of £5 (Ils. 50), mostly paid from the school proceeds. Daring 
tho five years of its existence eighty students or on an average 
sixteen a year passed the matriculation examination and succeeded 
every year in securing at least one of the two University Jaganndth 
Shankarsheth Sanskrit scholarships.^ 

The promoters of the school established, on the 24th of October 
1884, a society called the Deccan Education Society to facilitate and 
cheapen education by starting affiliating or incorporating at different 
places, as circumstances permit, schools and colleges under native 
management, or by any other ways best adapted to the wants of the 
people. Thesocioty during the short time of its existence has secured 
endowments of the value of about £8000 (Rs. 80,000) and has 
succeeded in establishing an Arts College in Poona after tho 
name of His Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Governor of 
Bombay. Tho Fergusson College has been recognized by tho 
University of Bombay for tho purposes of the Previous examination 
provisionally for throe years. The number of students on tho 
college rolls is about eighty and tho staff of teachers consists of five 
Bombay University graduates. Tho college fee is 8«. (Bs. 4) a 
mouth ; seven scholarships of the total value of £6 (Rs. 60) are 
awarded every month and ten per cent free students are allowed. The 
Government of Bombay has been pleased to grant the BudhvAr Ydda 
site to tho society under reasonable conditions, whore the society 
intend to erect a large building so as to accommodate the New 
English School and the Fergusson College together. The founda- 
tion stone of this building was laid by £Us Excellency Sir James 
Fergusson on the 6th of March 1885. 

In the town of Kirkee near Poona there were, in 1882-8.3, three 
schools with 181 names and an average attendance of 113 pupils. 
The average yearly cost per pupil varied from la. l|d. to 8«. lojd. 
(8f as. - Bs. 4 as. 7|}. In the town of Junnar there were three schools 
with 384 names and an average attendance of 308. The average 
yearly cost per pupil was 11s. 9|d. (Bs. 5 as. 144). town of 

Indipur there was one school with 164 names and an average attend- 
ance of 1 18. The average yearly cost per pupil was 1 1 s. O^d. (Bs. 5 

> The dstwb ara s skht t 1SS1<82| five ; 1882.83, eighteen ; 1883-84, fear, 

teea ; Mel 1884*88, tUrty-five. 
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as. 8|). In Hhe town of Tale^n Dibhddo in M&tsl there wero two 
ecBools with 193 names and an average attendance of 146. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 15«. 7|d* (Bs. 7}^). In the town 
of Ehed there was one school with 138 names and an averam attend- 
ance of 117. The average yearly cost per pupil was 16^^. 2|d. (Bs. 8 
as* 1^). In the town of Sasvad there were two schools with 255 
names and an average attendance of 206. The average yearly cost 

J or pupil was 13s. 4d. (Bs. 6 as. 10§). In the town of Utur in 
unnar there wero two schools with 194 namos and an average 
"Wtendance of 156. The average yearly cost per pupil was 12s. OJd. 
(Rs. G as* 3/ij). In the town of Ghodnadi in Sirur there were two 
schools with 192 names and an average attendance of 125. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 16^f. IJd. (Rs. 8 as. IJ). In the 
town of Talegaon Dhandhei^ in Sirur there was one school with 
ninety-three names and an average attendance of sixty-six. The 
average yearly cost per pupil was 18s. 9§d. (Rs. 9 as.Gi). In^the 
town of Bdramati in Bhimthadi there wero three schools with 
234 names and an average attendance of 180. The average yearly 
cost per pupil was 9s. 9|(/. (Rs.4 as. 

Exclusive of the eleven towns of Poona, Kirkoo, Juunar, IndApur, 
Talegaon Ddbhado, Khed, Sdsvad, Utur, Ghodnadi, Talegaon 
Uhandhore, and BArAmati, the district of Poona was, in 1882-83, 
provided with 219 schools, or on an average one school for every five 
inhabited villages. The following statement shows the distribution 
^of these schools by sub-divisions : 


Poo7ia Village Schools, 188$’83. 
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Junnar 

15<» 

60,120 

28 



Bhimttudl 

129 

106,166 

8^ 


Ind&pur 

86 

43,872 

20 



Uaveli 

286 

180,188 

48 


Khea 

243 

184,875 

48 



MSval . 

102 

67,488 

10 


Sirur 1 

74 

64,801 

20 

1 


_ • 





Puraudhar 

91 

00,994 

22 

1 


Total 

1177 

742,489 

219 

2 


Besides the Poona Native General Library, the United Service 
Library, and the Poona Camp Library, there are two reading- 
rooms one each at Sdsvad and R&stia^s Peth in Poona. The reading- 
rooms at Ind&pur, Talegaon Dhamdhere, P&bal, Jejuri, and Talegaon 
Dabhdde have all been closed. The Poona Native General 
Library was established in 1848 under the auspices of Mr, J, 
Warden, Agent for Sard4rs, assisted by R4v Bahadur GopAlriv Hari 
Ueshmukh, More Raghundth Dhamdhere, Khdn Bah&dur Padamji 
Pestanji, A!\A S&heb Shistri Patvardhan, and others, many of 
whom presented the institution with books and granted donations. 
Subsequently the late Mr. C. R. Ovans of the Bombay Civil Service 
did much to improve the institution. In 1872 the library received 
three donations. In 1879 the library which was situated in the 
Budhvfir palace was destroyed by fire and a new one started, In 
1884 it contained 913 books and subscribed for sixteen newspapers 
and four journals. The cost was defraved by ninety-two subscribers 
payjpg in all about £65 (Rs. 650) andoy grants amounting to about 
£16 (Bs. 160). The United Service Library was establish^ in 1860 
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and cotatalaed in 1884 upwards of 1000 volumes and subscribed for 
twenty-threo newspapers and twenty periodicals. The cost ^as 
defrayed by 140 subscribers paying in all £480 (Rs. 48D0). The 
Camp Library was established in 1881 and contained^ in 1884, 896 
volumes and subscribed, besides eleven received gratis, for seventeen 
newspapers and periodicals, the cost being defrayed by seventy-seven 
subscribers paying in all £69 lOi#, (Rs. 696). The Reading-rooms 
at Rdstya^s Peth in Poona and at Sasvad were established in 1881 
and 1860 respectively, contained about 600 volumes each, and sub- 
scribed for from six to nine papers each. The cost which was about' 
£11 and £7 lOif. (Rs. 110 and 75) was defrayed by fifty and forty 
members respectively. 

The Dakshina, as mentioned before, was a charitable grant 
originally made by D6,bh&de the Sen4pati of the Mar^tha 
empire from the revenues of the state, and on the decline of the 
power of that family it ^ as continued by the Peshwds. It was a 
yearly allowance and was distributed chiefly to learned Brahmans 
and Vaidiks and also to poor people of the same, class ; the 
larger amounts, however, wore given to Pandits or Shastris of 
distinguished learning, or to those Brdhmaus who passed with 
distinction the examination in the Sanskrit sciences which was 
hold in the presence of the Peshwa and his court. Tho usual 
amount thus distributed was about £8500 (Rs. 85,000), After the 
conquest of the Deccan, Mr. Elphinstono continued tho allowance 
fixing tho annual grant at £5000 (Rs. 50,000). It was a voluntary 
act of that able officer which manifestly bad its origin in a motive' 
of state policy and in a desire to conciliate tho most influential class 
of the people. Tho grant under such circumstances plainly imposed 
no obligation on the part of Government to continue it, nor any 
guarantee to refrain from interfering with the arrangements under 
which it would be distributed.^ Of the £5000 (Rs, 50,000) sanc- 
tioned, £2000 (Rs. 20,000) were shortly afterwards alienated to 
defray theoxpensesof tfie Hindu college at Poona. In 1837 the balanco 
of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) was declared to be available for {general pur- 
poses of promoting education and rewarding those who distinguished 
themselves in the acquisition of science, and in 1 838 Government 
resolved to exclude those who had no pretensions to learniug and 
to restrict the grant to old candidates who were proficients in 
useful branches of literature. In 1839, in consequence of the 
whole sum of £3000 (Rs. 30,000) being absorbed in the payment of 
annuities awarded in previous years, it became necessary to refuse 
now candidates and this refusal was continued till 1849 when by tho 
lapse of annuities an annual sum of £689 8a. (Rs. 6894) was available 
out of the allowance of £3000 (Rs. 80,000), while from the balance of 
past years there had accumulated upwards of £2500 (Rs. 25,000). 
As the savings by the lapse of shares was expected to progres- 
sively increasoi Government were induced at the recommendation 
of the Agent for Sarddrs in the Deccan to authorise a new distribu- 
tion of £300 (Rs4 8000) a year. Of this sum one-half was authorised 
to be reserved for candidates belonging to the classes declared 


i Mr, tumiids]i, Jauuery 1850, Genorkl Beoord 26 of 1850, 89- 90, 
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in 1838 to be eligible to participate in the Dakshina. The manage* 
meht of this fund waa entirely in the hands of the Agent. The 
other hal£ was authorised to be distributed as prizes for useful 
works in Marathi written by natives of India. The amount 
to be so appropriated was divided into eleven shares or prizes for 
the distribution of which a committee was appointed composed of 
the Agent for Sarddrs in the Deccan as president and nine members, 
including the Collector of Poona, tho assistant agent for Sard^rs, 

* the Principal Poona College, the Principal Sadar Amin of Poona^ 
inspecting Shdstri, secretary to the Poona Native General Library, 
and throe other natives to be selected by the president. Tho Agont 
for Sarddrs and Major Candy were consulted as to tho best means 
of disposing of the entire available balance of the Dakshina fund 
both present and prospective. At tho end of 1850 there was an 
accumulated balance of £2699 6^. (Ps. 26,993) and an available 
yearly sum of £489 (Rs. 4890). Of the £2699 6a. (Rs. 26,993) it 
was prosposed to form a fund for professorships conternplatod in tho 
scheme for amalgamating the Poona Sanskrit College and tho 
Government English School at Poona. To make up tho deficiency in 
the financial arrangements of tho new institution it was proposed 
to appropriate from tho Dakshina a farther annual sum of £103 14^. 
(Rs. 1037). It was also recommended that £10 (Rs.l00) a month or 
£120 (Rs. 1200) a year should be devoted to tho endowment of a 
professorship of tho vernacular languages in the now college, and 
£16 (Rs. 160) a month or £192 (Rs, 1920) to tho foundation in the 
same institution of four translation exhibitions of £1 (Rs. 40) each. 
Tho balance of £73 (is, (Rs. 733) a year and the subsequent annual 
increase from lapsed shares, it was pixiposed, to apply to 
the formation of a general fund for the encouragement of native 
literature and education. Tho chief items were to reward 
writers of useful practical works in Mardthi either original or 
translated, to print such works as seemed worthy of publication, to 
reward with gratuities old and meritorious veiviaciilar schoolmasters, 
and to grant occasional assistance to societies engaged in promoting 
the improvement of native literature. The proposal received tho 
sanction of Government. In 1856, Government decided that the 
D>ikshina should bo transferred to the Educational Department. 
Tho annual balance increased from year to year by the lapse of 
annuities to Brdhmans, In 1857, Mr. Howard, tho Director of 
I Public Instruction, proposed to apply the increasing balance to tho 
j foundation of fellowships in the Poona college. This proposal was 
^ sanctioned by Govorumonl and as tho pensions to Brdhmans fell in, 

S money was found for tho foundation of Fellowships in the Blphiu- 
^ Stone College and in the new Gujardt College. Grants were also 
tjpenade to the Training Colleges at Poona and Dhdrwdr, and the 
balance of tho fund was spent on prizes and rewards to authors. 
Mn course of time the Poona Oollego and the institutions which grew 
|put of it, the High School and the Training College, were placed 
&pon the Imperial or Provincial budget; but the balance of the 
^e^shii^, amounting to £2068 (Rs. 20,680) a year has been con* 
wnued as a separate fund and its receipts and charges for 1882-83 
Wertf as under : 
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Amount Mtnotfoned by Ooverninent for 
twelve monthA from let April 1802 to 
8l8tMarobl683, 

• 

£ 

2068 

Allowonoe to Senior and Junior Dakehina 
Fellows, F)|)bintftone College. 
Allowance to Senior and Junior Dakshlna 
FellowH, Deooan CoUefra. 

Allowance to Dakshlna Fellows, Qujar&t 
College. 

Salary of the Secretary 

Salary of the Establishment 

Salary of the Daksiiina Examiner's Clerk. 
Halar>* ottlie Dikshina Fund Accountant. 
Scholarship Allowance, Poona Training 
College. 

Coutnbutlon to Boarding House, Poona. 
Contribution to Boarding House, Dhdr- 
w6r. 

Office Rent 

Contingencies 

Allowance to the Sanskrit Glass at Nftslk. 

Rewards to Authors 

Dakshlna to Br&hmansi 

£ 

483 

800 

185 

78 

80 

8. 

47 

108 

60 

60 

8 

7 

13 

660 

130 

lotal ... 

1 

2068 

Total .. 

2068 


1 The nninber of Brihmens still on the Oakshina fund list is 109. 

The Poona Sirrajanik Sabha or the People’s Association at Poona 
was founded on the 2nd of Apcil 1870 (New Year’s Day 1792 S.) 
under the auspices of the Pant Pratinidhi^ the Chief of Anndh in 
S&tdra, with the object of promoting the political welfare and 
advancing the interest of the people of this and other parts of tho 
country. Tho members include, besides a few Deccan Sarddrs and 
Indmdars, Government servants chiefly in the Educational and 
Judicial Departments, ‘pensioners, and a few pleaders. The asso- 
ciation since its constitution has discussed and nuule representations 
to Government on many important subjects. A quarterly magazine 
in English issued by the association contains, besides a full report 
of the proceedings, abl^ written articles on current political topics. 
Tho Poona association had given birth to similar associations in 
other parts of the Deccan, but none of them have been of any 
importance. 

Tho Poona Society for the encouragement of elocution or Vaktrit- 
oottejale Siibha was started in 1868 by some of the leading men 
of the town. The object of the society is to encourage public 
speaking by giving prizes to good Mai6thi speakers. Two or 
wree subjects, political, social, or religious, are announced every 
year by the secretary, and candidates are invited to speak on those 
subjects at a public meeting to be hold two months after tho issue 
of tho notice. A committee of five or six members chosen from the 
audience decides the merits of the speakers and awards the prizes 
which range between £1 to £3 (Bs. 10-50) to the suoessful com- 
petitors. 

Besides two weekly English newspapers the Deoean Herald and 
tho Poona Gbsereer, oondnoted by Europeans, seven newspapers 
and fear tnagaaines are conducted by natives in the city of Poona. 
Of the seven native newspafwrs one the Mardtha a weekly paper 
with a oirculatioxi of 460 copies and a yearly subsoriptioa of 14«. Qd. 
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7J) is conducted in English; two the Dnydn Prakdsh or the 
Light of Knowledge^ k bi-weekly paper with a oircalation of 
SOO copies and a yearly subscription of l6s. (Bs^B) and the 
Dnydn Ohakshu or the Eye of Knowledgei a weekly paper with 
a circulation of 1300 copies and a yearly subscription of 4». (Rs. 2) 
are conducted in English and Mardthi ; three, the Kesari or the Lion 
with a circulation of 4350 copies and a yearly suboription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Pune Vaibhav or the Glory of Poona with a circulation 
of 450 copies and a yearly subscription of 6s. (Rs, 3), and the 
Shivdji, so. called after the founder of the Mar/ltha empire of that 
name, with a circulation of 200 copies and a yearly subscription of 
4s. (Rs. 2) are weekly papers conducted in Mar&thi ; and one the 
Military Instructor with a circulation of 330 copies and a yearly 
subscription of 6s. (Rs. 3) is a weekly paper conducted in English 
MarUthi and Urdu. Of the four magazines the Journal of the 
Poona Sarvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 750 copies and a 
yearly subscription of 8s. 6d. (Rs. 4J) is a quarterly conducted in 
English j and^the Lokahitanddi or the Advocate of the People^s Good 
with a oircnlation of 265 copies and a yearly subscription of 2s. 
(Re. 1), the Nibandha Chandrika or the Essay Moonlight with 
a circulation of 400 copies and a yearly subscription of 5s. (Rs. 2J), 
and the Pune Sdrvajanik Sabheehe Mdsik Puetak or the Monthly 
Journal of the Poona Sarvajanik Sabha with a circulation of 200 
copies and a yearly subscription of 8s. (Rs. 4) are monthly maga- 
zines conducted in Mardthi. The Dnydn Prakdeh is the oldest 
*paper in the Presidency. The Mardtha and the Kesari are twin 
papers under the same editors and their prevailing tone is unfriendly 
to Government. The same may be said of the Pune Vaibhav. The 
Kesari has the largest circulation of any paper. The Quarterly J ournal 
of the S4rvajanik Sabha in English is conducted with care and 
ability. The other papers and magazines are conducted with average 
ability. 
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Owii^G to the olovation of the district, the trap foriuation of the 
snrrounding country, the absence of alluvial deposits, and the genoial 
prevalence of westerly sea breezes and good water, the Poona chmato 
IS dry and invigorating and suits European constitutions better than 
that of most other paits ot India. The air is lighter, the cold more 
bracing, and the heat less oppressive. There are several hill sani- 
tariums, Sinhgad, Puiandhar, Khand&la, and Lonavla l^ooua is the 
seat of the Government dnnng the rainy season and is the lesoit of 
many neh Bombay families, and was once intended to be made the 
permanent seat of the Bombay Government and of the Viceiegal 
Oourt.^ Poona may be said to be healthy all the year round, but if 
one time is more unhealthy than another it is the period between 
June and November. The languor, which m almost every season of 
the year is found m most parts of India, is hardly experienced lu 
Poona even in the hot weather. 

The prevailing diseases, which are chiefly of the endemic class, 
are fever, ague, and diseases of the liver and bowels, and violent 
< olds and catarrhs. The thermometer sometimes vaiiesfiom twenty 
to thiity degiees in the^ course of the day and night, and at the 
Inoaking op of the rams there is a succession of cool breezes and 
hot sunshine which cannot fail to be injurious to those who are 
obliged to endure the full force and rapidity of the changes. It is 
at this ponod that all those complaints symptomatic of a deranged 
state of the liver are most prevalent. During October and Novem- 
ber, owing to the cessation of the rainy season and the elevated 
tempcTaiure, remittent and intermittent fevers with viscerial 
diseases pievail and are the cause of gi eater mortality than any other 
disease Fe^fcis of the ephemeral and intermittent classes are more 
prevalent than those of the remittcmt typo. Simple continued and 
typhoid fevers arc very rare Dysentery and all bowel complaints 
are prevalent at the commencement and during the rainy season. 
Cholera as epidemic is laio thohgh spoiadic cases occur annually. 
During the hot season small-pox, chicken-pox, and measles picvail 
among the native population and oiuptive and other forms of fever 
among Europeans. 

Besides the Sassoon General Hospital, the Eoman Catholic 
Orphanage, and the Cbantable Infirmary and Lepor Hospital at 
Poona, the district had in 1882 one endowed and nme grant-in-aad 


^ Deccan Scenes, 16 Tbe Earl of Elgin intended to come round to Poona for the 
wet season of I860 400 acres of uronna were taken and a palace was to be built 
for the Viceroy’s reeideaoe. tkelmented death of the Bail, howevet, put a stop 
to these arrangements and the next Viceroy did not concur m his predecessor’s views. 
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dispensaries. Of 74,100 patients treated 71,507 ^ere out-patients 
and 2693 in-patients. The total cost was £4744 (Rs. 47,440). The 
following details are taken from the 1882 report : 

The Sassoon General Hospital has a building of its own. The 
commonest diseases treated were malarious f(‘vers, lung diseases, 
syphilis, bowel cotnplaints, and poisons and injuries. Choh^ra 
appeared sporadically from May till October and eleven cases were 
r<jportod, all of which proved fatal. Small-pox broke out in an 
epidemic form in February and 120 deaths occurred from this 
disease alone. There were fifty-one major operations performed, 
all important ones, including seven amputations and fourteen 
lithotomies ; two were discharged cured, fifteen were relieved, and 
four died. The diseases which principally caused the mortality were 
malarious fevers, lung and bowel complaints, cholera, syphilis, and 
poisons and injuries. 12,54<2 out-patients and 1983 in-patients wore 
treated at a cost of £3289 (Rs. 82,890). ^ 

IMie Roman Catholic Orphanage has a building of its own. 
I'he general health of the children was fairly good. With the 
exception of a slight outbreak of chicken-pox in March and oiio 
case of small-pox in December, no epidemie occurred. The 
commonest diseases were bronchial oatarni, ague, colic, dianhoea, 
and dysentery. The total numbor of patients was 630 and the cost 
was 1139 (Rs, 1390). 

The SAsvad dispensary has no building of its own. Tho most 
^prevailing diseases were malarious fevers, conjunctivitis, respiratory 
* affections, bowel complaints, and skin diseases. There was no 
epidemic, 213 children were vaccinated. 6287 out-patients and 
fourteen in-patients wore treated at a cost of £132 (Rs. 1320). 

I’ho Jojuri dispensary was opened in 1872. Tho prevailing 
diseases were malarious fovers, ophthalmia, diseases of the stomach 
and bowels, respiratory affections, and skin diseases. Cholera 
appeared in tho month of April, and out g£ ten persons attache ‘d 
four died. Eighty- seven children were successfully vaccinated. 
4170 out-door and five in-door patients were treated at a cost of 
£99 (Rs, 990). 

Tho Bdramati dispensary was established in 1873. Tho prevailing 
diseases were malarious fevers, ophthalmia, bowel complaints, 
intestinal worms, and skin diseases. Cholera appeared towards tho 
end of tho year and there were thirty-two cases with seven deaths. 
161 primary vaccinations were successfully performed. 3103 out- 
patients and ten in-patients were treated at a cost of £99 (Rs.990). 

The Inddpur dispensary was opened in 1870. Tho commonest 
diseasos treated WQre malarious fevers, ophthalmia, ulcers, and skin 
diseases. No epidemic occurred in the town, but cholera appeared in 
the surrounding villages. 157 children were successfhlly vaccinated. 
4419 out-patients and twenty-three in-patients were treated at a 
cost of £129 (Rs. 1290). 

The Junnar dispensary was established^ in 1869. It has a 
building of its own in good repair. Malarious fevers, ophthalmia, 
worms, and skin diseases wore the commonest coxnplaintB. Cholera, 
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made ita appearance in tbe district bat no oaaea occurred in tbe 
town. There were 150 Taocinations. 7476 out-patients were treated 
fttaeostof iJ78 (Rs. 780). 

The Khed dispensary was founded in the year 1876. The 
oomtnonest diseases were malarious foTers, eye affections, skin 
diseases, and worms. There was no epidemic. 5358 out-patients 
and three in-pationts were treated at a cost of £72 (Bs. 720). 

The Talegaon Ddbhdde dispensary was opened in 1876. 
Ophthalmia, malarious fevers, skin diseases, ulcers, and worms were 
the commonest diseases. Two cases of small-pox were observed, 
but there was no cholera. Seventy-eight children were successfully 
vaccinated. 6083 out-patients and thirteen in-pationts were treated 
at a cost of £101 (Rs. 1010). 

The Talegaon Dhamdhere dispensary was established in 1876. 
It is held in a hired building. Skin diseases, ophthalmia, 
makriouB fevers, and bowel complaints including intestinal worms 
were the prevailing diseases. There was no epidemic. Primary 
vaccination was succosafully performed in 188 cases., 4758 out- 
patients and four in-pationts were treated at a cost of £51 (Rs. 510). 

The Aland! dispensary was established in 1882. It is held iu a 
dharmfihdla or rest-house, which is however totally unsuited and in 
bad repair. The principal diseases treated were malarious fevers 
and respiratory and bowel affections. There was no epidemic. 
1677 out-patients were treated at a cost of £77 (Rs. 770). 

The Kh4n Bahidur Pestonji Soribji endowed dispensary at 
Poona was opened in 1851. It has a building of its own in good 
repair. The prevailing* diseases were malarious fevers aud diseases 
of the stomach, eyes, chest, and skin. Small-pox and measles 
prevailed in the city and cantonment. 16,635 out-patients and 
fifty-eight in-patients were treated at a cost of £478 (Ks. 4780). 

According to the 1881 census, 4164 persons (males 2406, females 
1758) or 0'46 per ceilt of the population were infirm. Of the 
total number, 8991 (males 2296, females 1695) were Hindus, 153 
(males 99, females 54) Mtisalm£ns, 13 (males 7, females 6) 
Christians, 5 (males 2, females 3) Pdrsis, and 2 (males) Jews. Of 
4164 the total number of infirm persons, 257 (males 174, females 83) 
or 6‘JL7 per cent were insane, 2363 (males 1143, females 1220) or 
66‘75 percent were blind, 466 (males 271, females 186) or 10*96 
per cent were deaf-mutes, and 1088 (males 818, females 270) or 
26*13 per cent were lepers. The details are : 

Poona Infirm Ptojfie^ 1881. 
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In 18d3>84, nnder the enp^rniiion of the, depniy sanitaijr 
oommisBioner the work of yncomati<nt wt» earned on by seventeen 
vaccinators with yearly salaries varying from £16 16 b, ^Ss, 168) to 
£28 16e. (^. 288). Of these operators fonrteen were distribated over 
the rural parts of the district, two were employed in Poona city, and 
one in the Poona and Kirkee cantonments. Besides the vaccinators 
the medical officers in charge of the nine grant>in>aid dispensaries 
carried on vaccine operations. In 1883*84 the total nnmber of 
• persons vaccinated was 25,746 exclusive of 780 revacoinated, 
compared with 13,601 in 1869-70, The following statement shows 
the sox, religion, and age of the persons primarily vaccinated : 

Poona Vaednation DetaUs, 1869’70 and 1883-84. 
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1869-70 

7242 « 

6850 

11,420 

641 

67 

8S 

1881 

6468 

8138 

18,601 

1888-81 ... 

13.368 

12.888 

21,667 

1126 

89 

207 

2677 

14.117 

11.620 

26,748 


In. 1883-84, the total cost of these operations, exclusive of those 
performed in the dispensaries, was £870 (Rs. 8700) or about 8gd. 
(5f as.) for each successful case. The charges included the 
following items : supervision and inspection £309 128 . (Rs. 3096), 
establishment £502 lOs. (Ra 5025), and contingencies £57 188. 
(Rs. 579). Of these the supervising and inspecting charges were 
met from Government provincial funds, whi^e £413 28 . (Rs. 4131) 
were borne by the local funds of the different sub-divisions, £81 188. 
(Rs. 819) by the Poona municipality for the services of the two 
vaccinators in the city, and £66 88. (Rs. 654) by the committee of 
the Poona and Kirkee cantonments for the services of the one 
vaccinator in the two cantonments. , 

^ The native physicians of Poona may be divided into two classes. 
The first class includes those who have studied the native medical 
sciences from the Sanskrit works on the subject. The second class 
includes all quacks who pretend to medical sxill which they do not 
possess. The persons of both classes are indiscriminately called 
Vaidyaa. The scientific practitioners hold a good position in society, 
are much respected, and all honor due to great learning is paid 
to them. Their advice is much sought after and valued and they 
derive a good income. ThoSb holding the best position, on an average, 
realize about £20 (Rs. 200) a month. The medicines they use are 
generally prepared by themselves, with the exception of decoctions 
of herbs and other’easily made concoctions, which are left to the 
patients or their friends to prepare, the Vaidyas giving the necessary 
directions. The system of remuneration is either by a smaU 
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fee foi* each ristt, a fixed anno^, or a bargain is struok for (be 
core of a oertain disease, the moiety being paid down and the balq^ioe 
remaining to be paid on the recovery of the patient, and the 
Vaidj/M supplying the medicine without extra charge. The quacks 
as a rule occupy an acknowledged inforior position in society, 
(heir advioo is not much valued, their practice is limited, and 
(hey are generally poor. Most of them are herbalists and some 
aspire to the position of specialists for the cure of certain diseases 
only. • 


Thero is another class of persons called Vaidus who may be 
grouped with the quacks. Those men are from Talegaon Ddbhiido, 
form a distinct race, and appear to be the aboriginal practitioners, 
and have an obscure history. There are about a hundred families 
of these men living about Clanesb Khind who come daily into Poona 
to sell their herbs and inedicamonts. They are found scattered 
ovpr every part of the district daring the fair weather, roturuiiig 
to their homes in the rainy season. Thoir remedies consist mostly 
of herbs and a few metallic compounds and reduced metals. They 
generally practise their art among the ignorant classes of people. 
The diseases which thi y principally pretend to treat are gouorrheoa, 
rheumatism, syphilis, ulcers, fevers, abscesses, impotence, and stenlity. 
Their surgical knowledge is limited to the opening of abscesses 
and exti'acting guineaworm, in which latter complaint they dis])lay 
considerable skill Their pretensions are great, and they have 
special remedies for every ailment. 

There are some Hakimn or Mnsalmdn physicians in tho city. Their 
condition and customs are similar to those of tho Vaidyus. They 
derive thoir educatiuirfrom Persian medical works. 


The number of soiontifio practitiouers is small and they are 
gradually disappearing owing to the natural neglect of native 
medicine. There are now ( 1882 ) twenty-four Vaidyas and three 
Hakims practising in the city of Poona, but of the qnoi'ks who daily 
parade the virtues of their nostrums iu the streets there is no count. 
The scientific practitioners or Vaidyas are all Br^muns by caste. 
Tho larger number of tho quacks are Brdbinans, a few being Sondrs, 
Marithds, and others. The Vaidus are a distiuot race or caste by 
themselves. Tho native practitioners’ forte lies iu medicine ; thoir 
surgical practice has not been studied to the same extent, as the 
Sanskrit treatises on that subject are very imperfect. Their 
doctrines are based on humoral pathology. They statu there are 
three chief humors in the body, cbolcr or bile, phlegm, and wind, 
and a disorder or vitiation of any of them constitutes a disease. 
The Hakims occasionally undertake surgical cases, oouch cataracts, 
extract atone from the bladder, and attempt rhinoplastic operations. 
The Katdyas and Hakims make use of reauoed metals or ashes of 
metals, meiallic oompounds which are prepared by themselves, 
and vegetable roots, barks, seods, and oils. Many of the Vaidyas 
and HaMm beve commenced to use English medicines, which , 
they disgmae to deceive their patients. The position and 
emolnmenta of these preotitioners in large cities, where native 
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g raduates, apothecaries^ and hospital assistants prsetise^ have 
ttoly suffereoi much. But oven in the city of Poona some of the 
Vaiilym ase extensively consulted and sought after even by the 
best educated natives. 

, In 1 883 n curious epidemic occurred among the cats at Sirur. From 
the 1st to the 21st of Juno 1883, 126 cats died. The chief symptom 
noticed was vomiting. Cholera was prevalent at Sirur at the time. 
^Th^ disease among cats had, as far as could be ascertained by the 
medicnl officer Surgeon Stewart, never appeared before at the 
I place. On the 19th of May 1883 cholera broke out at Sirur, 
jji and about the 1st of June cats died at the rate of twelve a day. 
¥ Cholera ceased on the 22nd of June and the worst part of the 
iiht opidoinic was over by the 18th of the same month, although 
the disease continued to prevail among the animals to a slight 
jCxtent for two or throe weeks afterwards. Altogether about 300 
pats died during the epidemic, that is fifty per cent of the total 
'iumhor of cats in the town. Out of nine cats examined which 
died of the disease, eight gave evidence of symptoms resembling 
each other, l^ho ninth cat sufiFored from by far the most sovoro 
type of the disease. The cat first became restless, not sitting for 
any length of time in any one place but shifting about. As it 
walked it staggered in its gait, yomo of the oats cried very loudly 
and incessantly as if in great pain. All food and drink were refused 
from the c*ommoncemout of the illness till death took place. In one 
case brought to Surgeon Stewart’s knowledge a cat recovered after 
tlirec days’ illness. Groat salivation and foaming at the mouth wore 
invariably present. The matter vomited was usually yellow, but 
sometimes green, and in one case it was observed to bo white. 
I’hroughout the illness there was no diarrhoea. All the people who 
handled the cats said that there was great heat and fever. As the 
disease progressed, the features of the animals became pinched and 
shrunken and the eyes sunk in the head. This was a marked feature 
of the disease. The state of tho conjunctivas was noticed by one man 
and bo said that he saw a yellow tinge. Gradually the cats either 
assumed a comatose or lethargic condition, or else attacks of 
convulsions set in ; and after a time, varying from ten to tliirty-six 
hours death occurred, the cat either dying quietly or during an attack 
of convulsions. No cases of cholera had occurred iu tho houses 
where the nine cats were oxainiued, but in several iustaucos such 
cases had occurred within a few yards of the neighbourhood. Tho 
owners of two out of tho nine cats said that tho animals changed 
colour, one of them which was white becoming somewhat darker, 
and some of the hair of the other which was of a brindled sandy 
colour becoming whjite.^ 


^ A aimilar plague occurred at Alimadnagar in 1881. Hero also cholera prov^led 
from about tho begiiinitig of July till the middle of August. During the first part of 
this period a great mortmity occurred among the cats of the city. Abcmt 760 cats 
died Irom the first to the a6th of July 1881, The symptoms of the disease wow 
almost the same, * A day or two before the cat died it appeared inactive, took no food, 
and tried to find some cool place where it conld rest. The threat of the anunsl 
bocoino lAoUstt aud choked uul when it died it fowned iit the moutbi 
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In ijbe aecond or serere type of tlie disease, a oat, which was a 
rOTf stsrong black animal and was well when it was let out of the 
house at six o’clock in the morning, died within six thonrs. It 
showed signs of illness shortly after ro-entering the house and 
vomited at least twenty times, the vomit being black like coffee 
grounds. A thick slime ran from the animal’s mouth and it hod 
two white watery stools. The eyes were so sunken that it was 
only with difficulty that they could be seen when open. Tho anipial 
was extremely restless, moving about from place to place. It 
refused all food and drink, cried a little daring the first hour of its 
illness but not afterwards, was not lame from cramps when it 
walked, but staggered in its gait and seemed quite stupid. It had 
no oonvulsiuns and died quite peaceably. The cat was said to be 
colder than was natural daring illness, and after death it became 
very rapidly cold. The colour changed from black to rnsty brown, 
and so great was tho change that the owner recognised it with 
difficulty. 

On the whole, the disease from which the animals suffered was in 
Surgeon Stewart’s opinion a malignant epidemic dise^e of the most 
virulent type, resembling cholera in some points, but in others much 
more resembling what one would expect to find in cases of yellow 
fever, a disease in which acute atrophy of the liver forms one of 
the leading features. Chorbonous fever without eruption is the 
only disease known to veterinary science closely resembling the 
one described above. This affection differs widely from cholera in 
many of its symptoms. 

A very similar disease attacked somo of the cattle at Sirur, 
principally young healthy buffaloes. Of nineteen buffaloes and five 
cows owned by three individuals examined by Surgeon Stewart, ten 
buffaloes and one cow were attacked with the disease and died. 
Six of the animals were attacked between the 18th and the 2lHt of 
July, three on the 23yd, the 28th, and the 29th of July, and two on 
the 2nd and the 7th of August 1883. All were young and healthy 
animals, only one being of medium age. Death occurred within 
fourteen to eighteen hours. The symptoms were panting, salivation, 
running from the nose and mouth, restlessness in some oases, and 
rapid death.^ 

The total number of deaths shown in the Sanitary Commissioner’s 
yearly reports for the eighteen years ending 1883 is 321,918 or 
an average mortality of 17,884, that is, according to the 1881 
census, of about twenty in every thousand people. Of tho average 
number of deaths 11,297 or 68'2 per cent were returned as due to 
fevers, 1486 or 8*3 per cent to cholera, 1434 or 8'0 per cent to bowel 
complaints, 580 or 8'2 per cent to small'pox, and 2816 or 15*8 per cent 
to miscellaneous causes. Deaths from violence or injuries averaged 
270 or 1*5 per cent of the average mortality. An examination of the 
death returns shows that fever which during the eighteen years ending 
1883 caused an average yearly mortality of 11,297 or 63*2 per cent 
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was bslow the average in the su years ending 1871 and in 1874, 1878, 
and 1880, and was above the average in 1872, 1873, in the four yetura 
' ending 1828, and in the three years ' ending 1883. The five years 
ending 1870 had less than 8000 deaths from fever, the lowest total 
being 5845 in 1867 ; the two years 1866 and 1869 had between 6000 
and 7000 deaths ; 1870 had between <7000 and 8000 deaths. The 
■three years ending 1873, 1875, 1876, and the four years ending 1883 
ha4 between 10,000 and 15,000 deaths, and the two years ending 
* 1878 had between 15,000 and 21,000 deaths. Of the deaths &om 
’iB^lera which amounted to 26,736 and averaged 1485, 5279 or 19*7 
p^cent happened in 1883, 4646 or.. 17*4 per cent happened in 1875, 

. 8678 or 13*8 per cent in 1877, 3613 or 13*5 per cent in 1872, 8601 
or 13*5 per cent in 1878, and 1706 or 6*36 per cent in 1809. Of the 
twelve years below the average, 1881 had 1412 deaths, 1876 had 
: 719 de^hs, 1868 had 686 deaths, 1880 had 461 deaths, and 1870 
; 1871 and 1882 had between 200 and 300 deaths ; 1879 had 100 
deaths ; and 1866 had 161 deaths. Of the remaining three years 1873 
-was free from chglera and. 1867 and 1874 had less than ten deaths. 
Of the deaths from small-pox which amounted to 10,447 and 
averaged 580, 2121 or 20*3 per cent happened in 1872, 1599 or 
15*3 per cent in- 1868, 1312 or 12*5 percent in 1877, 1225 or 11*7 
per cent in 1883, and 1000 or 9*6 per cent in 1867. Besides these 
years onp year 1876 with 886 deaths had a more than average 
mortality from small-pox. Of the years below the average 1871 and 
1882 had between 560 and 500 deaths, 1869 and 1873 had 
between 300 and 400 ; 1866, 1874, and 1875 had between 100 and 
200; 1870 had ninety-one deaths; 1878 and 1879 had less than 
fifty deaths ; and the remaining two years 1860 and 1881 were free 
from small-pox. Deaths from bowel complaints which amounted to 
25,820 and averaged 1434, varied from 706 in 1866 to 2270 in 1877. 
Injuries with a total mortality of 4867 and an average mortality 
of 270 varied from 177 in 1869 to 340 in 1878. Other causes with 
a total mortality of 50,695 and an average mortality of 2816 varied 
from 1625 in 1879 to 4808 in 1872. During the thirteen years 
ending 1883 for which birth returns are available, the number of 
births was. returned at 243,078, the yearly total varying from 
, 11,740 in 1878 to 25,705 in 1883 and averaging 18,698, or according 
to the 1881 census about twenty-one in every thousand pe(^le. 
..The details are given overleaf : 
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Cbolera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fevera. 

Bowel 

Oom* 

platate. 

Inju- 

ries. 

Other 

^OauseB, 

Total. 

1866 

161 

117 

6547 

706 

205 

1994 

9730 


1867 

9 

1000 

6546 

856 

191 

9077 

9677 


1866 

686 

1699 

5626 

919 

217 

2804 

11,861 


1868 

1706 

857 

6308 

1084 

177 

2610 

12,246 

1 — 

1870 

214 

91 

7542 

1270 

199 

2997 

12.818 

16,172 

1871 

248 

552 

10,791 

1859 

804 

8879 

17,628 

1872 

8618 

2121 

14,187 

2108 

240 

4808 

27,081 

16,461 

1878 


802 

11,418 

1646 

284 

3481 

17,131 

18,44 L 

1876 

2 

129 

9781 

1363 

284 

2880 

14 389 

19,906 

1875 

4646 

186 

13,018 

1866 

268 

2948 

21,927 

21.214 

1876 

719 

886 

13,843 

1764 

827 

2808 

19,841 

19,617 

1877 

8678 

1812 

19,768 

2270 

880 

8481 

80,819 

15,152 

1878 

8601 

40 

20.612 

1769 

840 

8245 

29,607 

11,740 

1879 

100 

24 

9599 

937 

808 

1625 

12,593 

16,139 

1880 

461 

. 4 . 

10,522 

1 976 

297 

1838 

14,094 

18,199 

1881 

1412 

... 

13,967 

1 1463 

880 

2585 

19,767 

21,578 

1882 

211 

606 

11,420 1 

r 1846 

266 

2828 

16,071 

24,764 

1883 

6879 

1225 

14,480 

1626 

291 

2863 

26,783 

25,706 

Total ... 

26,786 

10.447 

203,368 

25p820 

4867 

60,695 

321,018 

243,078 

Average ... 

1485 i 

580 

11,297 

1484 

270 

2816 

"ir,884 

i 

18,608 


1 The death returns are believed to be fairly correct Mid the birtli returns to be 
incomplete, 
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CHAPTER Xlll. 

SUB- DIVISION 8.1 

Bhimthadi, or Bhima Bank^ is ono of tho eastern subdivisions^ 
and has its head-quarters at Supa, It lies on tho right bank of the 
Bhima between 18® 2' and 18® 40' north latitude and 74® 18' and 
74'" 55' east longitude, and is bounded on the north by Sirur and 
tho Shrigonda sub-division of Ahmadnagar, both separated from it 
by tho Bhima ; on the east by the Karjat sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
and the Karm41a sub-division of SholApur both separated from it by 
the Bhima and by Inddpur ; on the south by the Phaltan State 
separated from it by the Nira; and on the west by Purandhar and 
Haveli. Its area is 1036 square miles, its 1881 population 110,428 
or 107 to the square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £22,935 
(Rs. 2,29,350). 

0£ an area of 1035 square miles 1032 have been surveyed in 
detail. Of those 99 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 495,517 acres or 
82 por cent of arable land; 316 acres or *05 per cent of unarable 
laud, 20,065 acres or 8 por cent of grass 20,837 acres or 3 per 
cent of forest reserves; and 60,688 acres or 10 per cent of village 
sites, roads, river beds, and hills. From the 495,517 acres of arable 
land, 46,007 acres or 9 per cent have to bo taken on account of alien- 
ated lands in Government villages. Of tho balance of 449,510 
acres, the actual area of arable Government Jand, 405,624 acres or^ 
90 por cent were under tillage in 1880-83. Of these 392,577 or 97 
por cent wore dry-crop and 13,047 acres or 3 per cent were watered 
garden land. 

A spur of the Sahyddris enters the sub-division from the west 
and quickly widening fills nearly the whole breadth before^ it 
reaches the eastern border. The only hill of note is that occupied 
T)y tho ancient temple of Bhuleshvar. The north along the Bhima 
and the Mula-Muiha is generally level but is very bare of trees. 
The north-east is rough and hilly, as also are the villages bordering 
on the Bhuleshvar range to the east of P4tas. There are almost no 
mango groves, but the grass lands along the Bhima have some 
good hahhtiU, and some bdbhfih, limbs, ana pimpals fringe the sides 
of streams and shade the neighbourhood of wells. The Bhuleshvar 
hills in the centre are bare, and the whole country is exceedingly 
bleak. In the south the land slopes southwards, a waving plain 
watered and broken by the Karha and other smaller streams. 
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^ From materials sapplied by Mr, P. C. H* Snow, 0, S. and Mr. W. M. Fletcher, 
Survegr Superintendent. 
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The flat hill tops hare nsnally a Burlaoe of shallour black sofl 
atiewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills are generdlly 
of shallow light soil^ while black soil of considerable depth is found 
in the rirer basins. Many villages near the Bhima and Nira hare 
nnch deep rich black soil. The chief crops are bdjri, jvdri, nuith, 
gram, wheat, and kuHhi, besides a little sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, 
Unseed, and vegetables. The staple grains are fvdn in the east and 
hdjri in the west. , 

The Mnla-Mutlia and Bhima form the northern, and the Nira 
the southern boundary ; and the Karha a smaller stream, crossing 
the sub-division falls into the Nira in its south-east comer. 
Many smaller streams like the Karha are dry during the hot weather. 
Besides the Mutha canals which water a considerable area there are 
large reservoirs at Eltsurde, Mdtoba, Shirsuphal, Pdtas, and Snpa. 

Near the Bhima water lies so deep that villages along its bank 
hate never had wells. In the whole sub-division besides 675 wells 
used for drinking, about 2766 wolls are used for watering tho land. 
Of tho whole number about 874 are with and 2567 without steps. 
A well waters from one to three acres and the depth of water varies 
from one to twenty-two feet. The cost of bnilding a well vanes 
from £20 to £200 (Rs 200-2000). 

Tho climate which is dry and airy varie>s in different parts. The 
north-west enjoys in general a good rainfall, while in the north- 
east, as in Inddpur, the supply is scanty and uncertain The 
difference begins from tho Bhuleshvar hills to the east of Pdtas. 
Along the Bhima in tho north the certain rainfall makes irrigation 
loss necessary than in other parts. ITie southern half though part 
of it is nearer the Sahyddns has, like the north-east, an uncertain 
supply of rain dne apparently to the clouds being drawn to the 
Purandhar and Mahddov hills. 

According to tho 1882-83 returns, farm stock included fifty- 
nine riding and 2575* load carts, 525 two-bnllock and 3134 foiir- 
bullock ploughs, 36,596 bullocks and 18,518 cows, 866 ho-bnffaloes 
and 2712 she-buffaloes, 2517 horses, 83,786 sheep and goats, and 
1015 asses. 

In 1881 -82, of 403,11 2 acres, the whole area hold for tillage, 34,898 
acr^s or 8 65 per cent were fallow or under grass Of the remain- 
ing 868,214 acres, 4942 were twice cropped Of the 373,156 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 818,258 acres or 85'28 per cent, 
of which 226,152 were under Indian millet jvdn Sorghum vulgare ; 
82,159 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 8688 under 
wheat gahu Tritioum mstivum ; 720 under maize makka Zea mays ; 
186 under r&la or kdng Panicnm italicnm; 51 under barley jav 
Hordenm hoxastiohon; 33 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; and 319 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
17,017 acres or 4'66 per cent, of which 6698 were under gram 
harbhara Oieer aHetinum; 2934 under kulith or kuUU Dolichos 
bifioruB ; 1576 under iur Cajanns indicus ; 351 under mi(g Phasoolus 
muvgo ; and 5458 under other pulses. Oilseeds occu]>ied 34,607 
acres or d'27 per cent, of which 854 wore under gingclly s^d til 
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Besamum indicum ; 70 under linseed aUH Linum UBitatissimum ; ' 
an^ 34,183 under other oilfleeds* Fibres occupied 659 ^ren or 0'17 
per cent, •all of them under Bombay hemp san or t&g Orotalaria 
|uucea« Miscellaneous crops occupied 2615 acres or O’TO per cant, 
of which 724 wero under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 311 
under sugarcane U8 Saccharum officinarum; 181 under tobacco 
iamhakhu Nicotiana tabacam; and tho remaining 1399 under 
va^j^ious vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 110,428 people 106,733 or 
06*65 per cent Hindus ; 3569 or 3 23 per cent Musalmdns ; 115 or 
0*10 per cent Christians ; 7 Jews ; and 4 Ptlrsis. The details of the 
Hindu castes are: 3338 Brdhmans ; 28 Kd,yasth Prabhus, writers ; 1168 
MArwAr Vdnis, 765 Lingdyats, 678 Gujarat Vdnis, 71 Komtis, and 
71 Vaiflhya Vfinis, traders ; 42,922 Kunbis, 8130 M41is, and 4 Kdehis, 
husbandmen ; 2954 ChAmbhdrs, leather-workers ; 1026 Sonars, gold- 
smiths; 1 026 Telis, oilmen ; 976 Knmbhdrs, potters; 878 Badhd.ifl, 
carpenters; 641 Shimpis, tailors; 578 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 631 
Koshtis, weavers ; 402 Kdsdrs, glassbangle-hawkers ; 327 Sangars, 
weavers ; 290 Londris, lime-burners ; 1 67 Pdtharvats, stone-masons ; 
82 Sdlis, weavers ; 40 Bhavsdrs, dyers ; 35 Buruds, bamboo-work- 
ers , 33 Rduls, weavers ; 20 Jiugars, painters ; 19 Bolddrs, quarry men ; 
12 Gaundis, masons; 9 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 5 Nildris, dyers; 
6 Ghiaddis, polishers ; 5 Otdris, casters ; ono Khatri, weaver ; 
one Bliadbhunja, gram-paroher ; 688 Guravs, temple-servants ; 45 
Ghadshis, musicians; 1412Nhdvis, barbers; 750 Parits, washermen ; 
^3,770 Dhangars, cowmen ; 128 Gavlis, cowkeopers ; 1035 Kolis and 
379 Bhois, fishers ; 246 Rajputs, messengers; 34 Kdmathis, house- 
builders ; 5 Bhanddris, palm-tappors ; 3 Kaldls, distillers ; 3 Lodhis, 
labourers ; ono Raddi, waterman ; 4490 Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 
1089 Vadars, stone-cutters; 370 Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 216 
Kaikddis, labourers; and 120 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 9730 Mhars, 
village servants ; 2974 Mdngs, messengers ; 73 Dhors, tanners ; 
26 Haldlkhors, scavengers; and 518 Qo8dvis,*397 Joshis, 25dHoldrs, 
215 Kolhdtis, 112 Bharddis, 107 K5nphdWs, 91 Jangams, 57 Vaidus, 
60 Gondhlis, 28Bh^mtds, 19 Tirmdiis, 13 Chitrakathis, 10 Arddhis, 
9 Vdbudevs, 7 Bhdts, and 6 Mdnbhavs, beggars. 

About eighty-six per cent of the cultivators are Kunbis, nino per 
cent Brdhmana, Lingdyat Vdnis, and Dhangars, four per cent Mhdrs 
and Mdngs, and one per cent Musalmdus. The houses of most 
husbandmen have walls of hardened earth occasionally mixed with 
stone. The roofs are either flat made of wood and hardened mud 
or sloping with tiles and reed thatch. Some rich landholders of 
Supa and Bdrdmati have better and roomier houses than those in 
other parts of the sub-division. Nearly fifty per cent of the land- 
holders have to borrow bullocks to till their holdings, as they 
seldom have more than one pair of their own. Rich landholders 
have one to six pairs of bullocxs and also have she-buffaloes, goats, 
and sheep. About seventy per cent have not more than enough 
grain to keep themselves aud their families, and the poor have to 
eko out their profits by labour. About sixty per cent are small 
lauc^wners, thirty per cent labourers, and ten per cent proprietors 
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with tenants. The Knnbis do a substantial busmess daring the 
slack season in cartings either themselves working £or hire 'or 
letting their carts and ballocks. • 

The Poona-Shol&pur road passes throughout the length of the 
sab>diTi8ion, and the Peninsula Railway also crosses it in the same 
direction, the two running parallel to and at a Tory short distance 
from each other through the western half, while the eastern half is 
opened by the railway in the north and the Poona high road in the , 
centre. Iliroo railway stations, Dhond I^tas and KedgaOn, are 
within the Bhimthadi limits, and two Diksdl and Uruli are dose to Its 
borders. Besides these, main lines of road lead from the station at 
Kedgaon to Rirur through Pdrgaon and to Supa and Jejuri through 
PMvi. The market towns are Pitas, Karkamb, and Yavat on tho 
high road from Poona to Sholipnr.and Birdmati,Snpa, Jejuri, Sdsvad, 
Phaltan, Wdi,Bhor and Sdtdra are all within roach of tho sub-division. 
The people are almost entirely occupied in husbandry, and gram 
and other products are sent to Poona and to a loss extent to Bombay. 

Haveli, the most southerly of the Sahyddri sub-divisions, with 
its head-quarters at Poona, and lying between 18® 17' and 18“ 45' 
north latitude and 73® 2 i' and 74® 16' east longitude, is bounded 
on the north by Khed and Sirur ; on the east by Bhimthadi ; on 
tho south by Purandhar and Bhor ; and on the west by Pen in Koldba 
and Bhor in Sdtdra. Its area is 813 square miles, its 1881 
population 287,062 or 353 to tho square mile, and its 1881-82 land 
revenue £20,494 (Rs. 2,04,940). 

Of an area of 813 square miles 795 have been surveyed in detail. 
Of these 202 are the lands of alienated villages. Tho rest, according 
to tho rovenuo survey roturns, contains 265,329 acres or 69 per cent 
of arable land j 11,076 acres or 2 per cent of unarablo land; 23,089 
acres or 6 per cent of grass ; 30,336 acres or 7 per cent of forest 
reserves ; and 49,910 acres or 13 per cent of village sites, roads, 
river beds, and hills. ,From the 265,329 acres of arable land, 34,688 
acres or 13 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Qovernmout villages. Of tho balance of 230,641 acres the actual 
area of arable Government land 226,841 acres or 98 per cent 
were under tillage in 1880*81. Of those 212,044 acres or 93 per cent 
were dry-crop and 14,797 acres or 7 per cent were watered garden 
land. 

A spur from the Sahy4dris, of which tho hill fort of Sinhgad 
in the wost is tho most couspicuous feature, runs along the southern 
boundary of the sub-division. To tho east of Poona in the centre 
the country is dat, o;ron, and almost bare of trees ; to the west it is 
rag|Md and hilly and much of it well wooded especially along the 
Boutn side of the Hutha where are large numbers of fine mango 
trees and a sprinkling of jack trees, Teak also appears on the sides 
of t!he Sinhgad hills but never grows to any size. The Mala* 
Mutha running east divides the country to the east of Poona into two 
nearly equal portions. The tract to the north of the Mula-Mutha, 
between it and the Bhima, comprising somo of the poorer villages', 
is obiefly stony> hewen, high-lying land, better fitted for shwp- 
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^zing than tillage. The people nui>ke the moet of their barren Chaptet XXlZ. 
inheritance, every available gorge being blocked with rough stono 8ah'Itt«iliAU> 
embankments, to gather and keep the scanty soil which is washed 
from nplwds. The country to the south between the Hatha and Havkm. 
the hills is much more level and has a large proportion of rich soil. 

Even under the hills the villages are not unfruitin], a better rainfall 
making up for a somewliat poorer soil. 

The fiat-topped hills and terraces have usually a shallow surface 
of black soil strewn with stones. The slopes and skirts of the hills 
are shallow red and gray or mere stones and rock, and the river 
and stream basins are a rich deep black. 

The neighbonrhood of the . great market of Poona makes the 
tillage of Haveli more energetic and carefnl than in most other 
parts of the district. The chief crops are bdjri, jmri, rice, nagli, 
hulga, wheat, gram, tur, khurdsni, ndid, mug, til, bhuimvg, 
castor-seed, sugarcane, and chillies. Near Poona those crops^are 
chiefly grown which are snitod to meet the daily demands of a large 
city. Greeu fodder in a great measure snpersedes groiu and is 
supplied by early jvdri and maize. In garden lands especially for 
some miles around Poona, oranges, limes, pomaloes, gnavas, 
plantains, figs, pomegranates, grape.s, mangoes, and vegetables 
of all kinds, both local and foreign, are grown in large quantities. 

Lucem grass is a much-grown and profitable crop. Panmalds or 
betel vine gardens are numerous especially in the villages of Kondve 
Budruk, Kondve Khurd, Nudri, Muhammadvddi, and Phursangi. 

To the west of Poona early or kliarif crops predominate, the chief 
being early jvdri and bdjri supplemented by tur, til, ndchni, and 
wheat. Rico is also grown in a few borfier villages notably in 
Rahatanda, Arvi, Marunji, Kds&rsai, Mulkhed, and Bhukan. These 
western villages have little garden land, probably because the rain- 
fall is certain enough to ensure a regular return from dry-crop 
tillage. They have also much land under grass which from the 
plentiful rainfall grows freely and in Poona fihds a ready sale. The 
area of arable land kept for private grazing is no less than 13'45 
per cent of the whole occupied area. Ydgholi, Kharadi, Yodgaon, 

Bheri, Kesnand, and Lohogaon from their nearness to Poona, have 
largo tracts under grass which probably pay better than they would 
if under tillage. Long strings of men and women daily bring in 
bundles of grass, firewood, cowdung-cakes, and milk to the camp 
and city of Poona. 

The sub-division is well watered. Besides the smaller streams it Water. 
is crossed by five considerable rivers, the Bhima and the Indrdyani 
which form its northern boundary, the Pauna rising in the Ndne- 
Mdval and falling into the Mnla near Ddpuri, and the Mula and the 
Mutha, which, with'their sources in the ^hyddris join below the 
city of Poona and flow east to the Bhima. The Indrdyani, which 
also has its source in the Sahyddris, after crossing Mdval flows 
into the Bhima at Toldpur, from which for a short distance the 
Bhima forms the boundary of Haveli. All of these rivers 
throughout the hot months hold water in considerable pools, if not 
in B«all streams. The Mutha canal scheme, including Istke Fife 
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tt&d iho PdsBfti reservoir ere the chief sotirces of crop water« 
these two water works the streams seldom sappiy water 
oha.Tinwlo throughout the year, and arc useful in raising only saoli 
crops as can be cleared before the hot weather begins m JS^rch. 
The Edtraj lake in the Binfagad hills abont fifteen miles south of 
Poona was built by Btiliiji BijirAv the third Peshwa (1740- 1761), 
to supply the city of Poona with di-inking Water. The canal still 
carries a small quantity of water into the city. 

Besides 99 wells used for drinking, abont 1722 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 599 are with 
and 1222 without steps. A well waters from two to four acres 
and the depth of water varies from four to twenty feet. The cost 
of building a well varies from £20 to £200 (Bs. 200 - 2000). 

The climate which is dry and healthy varies much in different 
parts of the sub-division ; the rainfall increases so rapidly towards 
the^west that in the border villages rice and ndgU take the place of 
jvdri and bdjri. Mulshi m the west has an average fall of forty-seven 
inches, compared with twenty-five inches at Poona in the centre. 

In 1881-82, of 226,743 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 2 1,306 
acres or 9 39 per cent were fallow or nnder grass. Of the remaining 
205,437 acres, 1803 were twice cropped. Of the 207,2 tO acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 185,994 acres or 89 74 per cent of 
which 81,283 wore under spiked millet bdjii Penicillaria spicata; 
54,877 under Indian millet jrdri Sorghum vulgarej 21,104 under 
rice bhdt Oryza sativa; 12,572 under rdgi or ndchni Elousino 
corocana ; 8288 under sdva and vari Pauicum miliaceum and miliare ; 
3503 under wheat gghu Tritioum mstivam ; 113 under tula or 
kdng Panienra italicnm ; 50 nnder barley yuu Hordenm hexastichon ; 
50 under maize makka Zea mays ; and 4154 under other grains of 
which details are not given. Pulses occupied 2841 acres or 1'37 
percent, of which 1404 were under gram hwrbhara Oicer arietmuui ; 
589 under fur Cajanu^indicus; 226 under map Phaseolus mungo; 
110 under kulUh or kulfhi Dolichos bitlorus; 100 under peas 
vdtdna Pisum sativum ; 47 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; aud 
865 under other pulses. Oil-seeds occupied 11,148 acres or 5 37 per 
cent, of which 4392 were under gingelly seed til Sosamum indicum, 
and 6756 under other oil-seeds. Fibres occupied 2362 acres or 1 ■ 1 3 
per •cent. Miscellaneous crops occupied 4895 acres or 2*30 per 
cent, of which ^60 were under sugarcane us Saccharum officinamm; 
221 nnder chillies mvrchi Capsicum frutescens ; and the remaining 
2414 nnder various vegetables and fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 962 
riding and 5110 load carts, 4508 two-bullock and 4359 four-bullock 
plon^, 84,046 bullocks and 25,229 cows, 1556 he-bnfialoes and 
8763 she-boffaloeB, 2176 horses, 21,169 sl^p and goats, and 2140 
esses. 

The 1881 popnifttion returns show, of 287,062 people 
256,056 or 8919 per cent Hindus ; 20,503 or 713 per cent 
Hnsalmins; 88172 or 2*91 per cent Christians ; 1491 or 0-61 
per cent Ffolns; 560 or 0*19 per cent Jews; 77 Buddl^ts; 




mA 3 tJiditaimM* TKe detfldlis of tlie Hiadii cartes are : 2d«976 
Brahmaas; 554 K&yasth Prabhas^ 898 Velftfis, I7l Pdt&ne Prabhus^ 
and 80 Dbrav Prabhus, writers; 8468 MArwSr Vdnis, 2189 Ling&- 
yats, 1542 Gujanlfc Vdnis, 351 Vaisbya V&nis, 236 Kiriads, 156 
Komtis, 95 Agarvdls, 67 Bhdtyds, 63 Brabma-Kshatrie^ 49 TAmboUs^ 
33 Bangars^ and 6 Lobdnis^ traders and merchants; 117^830 Kna* 
bis, 13,502 Mdlis, 649 Kdchis, 64 Bdris, and 10 Pahddis, bnsband* 
men ; 6496 Chimbhdrs, leather- workers ; 6256 Shimpis, tailors ; 
3878 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 2776 BadhAis, carpenters ; 2496 Telia, 
oihnen; 2338 Kumbhdrs, potters; 1200 S41is, weavers; 1121 KAs4rs, 
glassbangle-hawkers ; 8G4 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 511 Jingars, 

E Eiinters ; 504 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 487 Koshtis, weavers ; 408 
ohdrs, blacksmiths; 381 Ghisddis, polishers; 381 Khatris, weavers; 
357 Belddrs, quarrymen ; 344 Londris, lime-burners ; 266 Gaundis, 
masons ; 262 Pdtharvats, stone-masons ; 275 BAuls, weavers ; 245 
Sangars, weavers; 198 Bhadbhnnjds, grain-parchers ; 98 NilAris, 
dyers ; 86 Saltdnkars, tanners ; 79 Lakheris, lac bracelet-makers ; 
66 Halvais, sweetmeat-sellers ; 59 Otdris, casters ; 53 Edchdris, 
glassbangle-makers ; 32 Bhivs^rs, dyers; 21 E4tdris, turners; 
20 Jhdrekaris, dust- washers ; 931 Guravs, temple-servants; 27 
Ghadshis, musicians ; 8408 Nhdvis, barbers ; 2556 Parits, washer- 
men ; 4256 Dhangars, cowmen; 1757 Gavlis, cowkoepers; 2322 
Kolis and 1907 Bhois, fishers ; 2328 Rajputs, messengers ; 1053 
K4m4this, house-builders; 361 Lodhis, labourers; 180 Chhapar- 
bands, tbatohers; 108 Bhauddris, palm-tappers; 62 Ealdls, distillers; 
29 Baddis, watermen ; 8766 Rdmoshis^ watchmen ; 679 Van- 
jdris, grain-dealers ; 470 Eaikddis, labourers ; 397 Vadars, stone- 
cutters ; 346 Edithkaris, catechu-makers ; 243 Thdkurs, husbandmen; 
81 Bhils, labourers ; 30 PhdsepArdhis ajad 5 Berads, hunters ; 23,554 
Mhdrs, village-servants ; 4303 M&ngs, messengers ; 878 Hal^lkhors, 
scavengers; 392 Dhors, tanners ; 1449 Gosdvis, 465 Jangams, 444 
Joshis, 357 Vaidus, 257 Bharildis, 199 Oondhlis, 93 Kolhdtis, 77 
P&ngals, 74 JohAris, 65 Holdra, 50 Bh4ts, 38 BhAmtds, 21 M4nbh4vs, 
20 K4nph4t4s, 15 Arddhis, 14 Chitra^this, 12 Bhutds, and 10 
Tirmdlis, beggars. 

Except in some of the villages to the north-west of Poona where 
bhe country is too rugged for carts means of communication abound in 
the subdivision. The Peninsula railway runs through its centre having 
five stations within its limits. The high roads are numerous and 
^od, the chief being those to Bombay, Ahmadnagar, ShoI4]pr, and 
^tdra. To Sdtdra there are three routes by the E&traj, Bdbdev, 
and Diva passes, all skilful lasting works, the top of the Edtraj 
fiill being pierced by a tunnel of considerable lengw. Many miles 
if excellent made roads cross the cantonment of Poona and connect 
^ with Eirkee and fhe city, A second class road runs also through 
STAnlyangaon to Junnar and Ndsik. All these roads centre in 
^oona and give easy access from all parts of the district to the 
rast quantity of supplies required by so large a oity . The villages 
in the Mutha valley have a good road from the foot, oi Sinhgm ; 
Und the new road to . Bhor joins Bhnkum^ B4vdhan, and other 
{3^1acea with the oity while most of the villages alofigthe at 
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flO gftut diatiuusB from the old Botohey toed. In tbff jtoTtb-WBB^ ol 
liie Bab>diTia{oti a new road haa been made from Poona to Paud. 

Inda'pur. the most Bonth-eaeterly anb'dividon^ lying between 
1 7” 64' and 18° 20' north latitude and 74** 44' and 75'^ 14' east 
kmgitade, ia bounded on the north by Bhimthadi and by the 
KaroadlaBub'diTision of Sholdpur, which, separated by the Bhima, 
also forms its eastern boundary; on the aouth by the Mdlsiras 
anb-division of ShoMpur and the Phaltan state territory, both 
Separated from it by the Nira ; and on the west by Bhimthadi. Its 
area is 566 square miles, its 1881 population 48,114 or 86 to fhe 
square mile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £10,200 (Rs. 1,02,000). 

Of an area of 566*6 square miles 363,570 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 9366 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenne survey returns con- 
tains 291,828 acres or 85 per cent of arable land; 21,268 acres 
or* 6*1 per cent of nnarable land; 18,467 acres or 5*3 per cent of 
grass; 493 acres or 6*1 per cent of forest reserves; and 12,144 
acres or 3*5 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
From the 291,828 acres of arable land, 14,647 acres or 4*9 per cent 
have to be taken on account of alienated lands in Government 
villagea Of the balance of 277,280 acres, the actual area of arable 
Government land 206,999 acres or 74*6 per cent were under tillage 
in 1880-81. Of these 199,929 acres or 97 per cent were dry-crop 
sad 7069 acres or 3 per cent were watered garden land. 

The sub-division is hilly and ragged in the north-west and centre, 
but towards the rivers on its borders it is open and smooth. In all 
the higher lands the soils are shallow and stony. Good black soil 
ia found on plateaus, but of no extent or depth except along the 
banks of the Nira and Bhima. A yellow alluvial soil called dheU is 
also found in small quantities along these streams. A small area 
of land close to the banks of the Bhima is yearly flooded and enriched 
by the rainy weather freshes and its tillage to some extent made 
independent of the local rainfall. Though a little bdjri is grown 
the staple crop is Jvdri. 

The river Bhima bounds IndUlpar from its north-west to its south- 
east comer where it is joined by the river Nira, which forms the 
southern boundary. Besides the Nira canal which commands a 
lar^e area there are laige reservoirs at Inddpnr and Bh4dalv4di. 

In a drought-stricken tract like Inddpur, before any laige water- 
works were constructed, its wells were of the greatest importance. 
In past years the little ^ts round wells were the only parts 
of the district that yielded any return. The Nira canal supplies 
water enough even for late crops and during the cold months 
of Inddpur being parched and barren, large tracts are covered 
with valuable oro|;». Besides by direct watering, the supplies 
brought by the Nira canal have improved Inddpnr by soaking into 
the soil. Wells that were dry before the canal was opened have 
now a good supifly ; add streams which ceased to flow early in the 
dry season now flow nearly throughout the year. 

Besides 409 wells nsed for drinking, about 1185 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 359 are with 







and ISSft wi&ottt fiiepB. A well mibm frotia oiae to twelve ii*aree 
and tke depth of water varies from five to thirtj feet« The cost <rf 
building a^well varies from £30 to £200 (Bs. 200 -* 20Q0)« 

As regards rainfall, Ind&pur is one of the worst placed sub-divisions 
in the Deccan. In parts seasonable rain seems unknown and when 
the rain is seasonable it is generally scanty and uncertain. T^ear after 
year lands are left unsown for want of moisture and those that are 
, 80 wn yield next to nothing. Failures of crops more or less general 
are the rule and a good or even a fair torvest the exception. 

Apparently from its nearness to the Mahfidev range in North 
Sdt&ra the fall is somewhat larger and more certain along the Bhima 
in the south-east corner of the sub-division than in the west from 
Kalas to the B&iAmati villages in Bhimthadi. 

According to the 1882 returns farm stock included twenty-five 
riding and 1213 load carts, 780 two-bullock and 150S four-buUock 
ploughs, 17,514 bullocks and 8086 cows, 1061 he-buJSaloes dnd 
2095 she-bufEaloes, 1253 horses^ 53,153 sheep and goats, and 562 
asses. 

In 1881-82, of 218,881 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 20,868 C^{w* 

acres or 9'53 per cent were fallow or under wass. Of the remaining 
198,013 acres, 1431 were twice cropped. Of the 199,444 acres under 
tillage, grain crops occupied 160,690 acres or 80*56 per cent, of 
which 129,069 were under Indian millet jfvdr£ Sorghum vulgare ^ 

24,136 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata ; 2983 under 
wheat gahvb Triticum mstivum ; 630 under maize ma/^A;a Zea mays; 

1 02 under rice hhdt Oryza sativa ; 86 under rd/a or kdng Panicum 
italicum ; 14 under barley jav Hordeum hexastichon ; and 8671 
under other grains of which details mace not given. Pulses occupied 
10,527 acres or 6*27 per cenV which 5020 were under gram 
harhhara Cicer arietinum ; 645 under kulith or huUhi Dolicbos 
biflorus ; 356 under tur Gajanus indicus ; 31 under mug Phaseolus 
mungo; 2 under peas vdtana Pisum sativum; and 4473 under 
other pulses. Oilseeds occupied 23,039 acres or 11 -65 per cent, of 
which 77 were under linseed aUhi Linum usitatissimum ; 14 under 
gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; and 22,948 under other oil seeds. 

Fibres occupied 4703 acres or 2*35 per cent, of which 4565 were under 
cotton kdjpus Gtessypium herbaceum ; 94 under Bombay hemp aan 
ov tdg Crotalaria juncea; and 44 under other fibres. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 485 acres or 0*24 per cent, of which 264 were under 
chillies mirehi Capsicum frutescens; 113 under sugarcane us 
Baccharum officinarum ; 38 under tobacco tambdkhu Nicotiana 
tabacum ; and the remaining 70 under various vegetables and fruits. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 48,114 people 46,240 
pr 96*10 per cent Hindus; 1801 or 3*74 per cfent Musalm^ns; 

68 Christians ; and 5 P&rsis. The details of i^e Hindu castes 
irfe : 2046 Brilhmans ; 7 Edyasth Prabhus, writers ; 652 
MngdyatSj 574 MirwAr YAnis, 366 GujarAt VAnis, 146 Vaislnra 
I^Auis, and 25 Komtis, traders ; 16,704 Knnbis and 3282 MAfisj 
busbM^^An ; 1036 ChAmbbArs, lea(h^er«WQrkers; 460 Tehe, oEhien r 
^91 wnArs, goldsmiths ; 374 KumbhAre, pottetri; 9^^ 
oa^pojters; 823 ZjohAra, blacksmiths; 237 Shim;^ 
iveavezs; 118 EAsArs, glaaslNto||^-^wk^ 
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I^t|^itrn 0 r« } 69 Sangsrs, veaireni; BS Oatu6k, iiuuh»mi; 47 
i q iijfcw ythan ; 44 BotbSs/ bamboo>woi4:erB.; 40 Bh&rsSxHt 

21 i^mbats, ooppersmitbs ; 19 Eliatri$^ w^rera; 18 
Btose-madons ; 18 Silis, veavetB ; 12 Jingars, paintors ; 

' :&4t6ri8, turners; 4 Biulsj 'irearers; 268 OuravSj temple* 

jBeinrttBts; 25 Qhadshis, musioiaiis; 625 ITh^vis, Jbarbers; 865 
Barits, washermen ; 7640 Dlnangars, cowmen ; 35 Gaylis, cowkeepers ; 
448£olis and 96 Bliois, 6aher8; 151 Bajputs, messengers; l^OS 
Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 1188 ^moshis, watchmen; 231 Vadare,'' 
stone>catters ; 124 Tlrilkars, husbandmen ; 88 £aik4dis, labourers ; 
87 Berads and 64 Ph4sep4rdhis, hunters; 3442 Mhirs, village 
servants ; 1782 Mings, messengers ; 26 Dhors, tanners ; 260 Gosivis, 
166 HoMrs, 98 Joshis, 52 Jangams, 89 Gondhlis, 33 Tirmilis, 16 
Rolhdtis, 7 Bhits, 6 Aridhis, 5 Johiris, and 3 Minbhivs, beggars. 

Of about 20,000 husbandmen about seventy per cent are Kunbis, 
eight per cent Dhangars, eight per cent Milis, five per cent Mirwiri 
Qujar and Lingiyat Vinis, three per cent Brihmans, three per cent 
Musalmins, and two per cent Vanjiris. The houses are generally 
poor with walls of hardened mud and fiat roofs. Dwellings with stone 
walls are sometimes found. The husbandman’s dress is of the coarsest 
kind and his household goods are seldom worth more than £2 10s. 
(Bs. 25). Only a smal) number of landholders have a large stock 
of cattle and a complete set of field tools. The rest have to borrow. 
Few garden crops are grown. The tillage is careless and manure 
and deep ploughing are almost unknown. Of the cultivating classes 
about five per cent are proprietors with tenants, sixt;y per cent small 
landholders, and thirty-five per cent labourers. Mirwiri Gujar and 
Lingiyat Vinis and Blihmans, as a rule, do not work in the fields. 
Many Kunbis and Milis take to ' carting when field work is slack 
and add considerably to their scanty means of living. Dhangars 
feed large flocks of sheep and make a fair living by selling them and 
their batter and wool. 

The Poona-ShoMpur road runs through the sub-division by the 
central town of Ind4pur. 

Junnar, the most northerly sub-division, stretching from the 
Sahyidris to the eastern boundaiy of the district and lying between 
18^ 59' and 1 9°22' north latitude and 73° 43' and 74° 24' east longitude 
is liboat thirty-five miles long and sixteen or seventeen miles broad. 
It is bounded on the north by the Akola, Sangamner, and P4rner 
sub-divisions of Abmadnagar ; on the east by Pfimer; on the south 
by Pfimer and Khed separated from it for about fifteen miles by the 
Ohod ; and on the west by the Marb4d sub-division of Thdna. Its 
area is 611 square miles, its 1881 population 102,273 or 167 to the 
square niile, and its 1881-82 land revenue £14,714 (Bs. 1,47,140). 

Of an area of , 61 1 square miles 606 have been surveyed in detafl. 
Of th4sa 62 am idw Umds of alienated villages. The rest accordingb^. 
to eonkma 236,408 aoras or 67 per cei^ 

of »able ll4»674 33 per cent of nnarable land; 

: 236,4(^ adi«4:Cf;67 jger.iceht olgra^ 34,296 acres or 9 pw cent of 
^afieirvaB or about 3 per oeut of village sites, 

236i467.ac^ pf araud land, 
'fi'S >1^ talbmi on acbouni of alienated 
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the actual area ol arable dovemment land> 208^224 acres or 57*75 
per cent ^ere under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 200,156 acres 
or 56*87 per cent were dry-crop and 3569 acres or 0*87 per cent were 
watered ^rden lands. 

Numerous spurs, forming distinct, ranges, start at right angles to 
the Sahyddris in the west, and growing gradnidly smaller, barer, 
tamer, spread man;|^ miles east and south-east. The chief of 
* these ranges is the Harishohandragad range in the north which for 
some distance separates Poona from Ahm^uagar. South of this and 
parallel to it are two smaller spurs separated from each other by 
the narrow valleys which form the approach from the Deccan to 
the Mdlsej and Ndna passes. These ranges are neither so lofty nor 
so broad as the Harishchandragad range. They pass east for about 
fifteen miles and then near the town of Junnar disappear somewhat 
abruptly. To the south of these a fourth range bounds the Junnar and 
Kbed sub-divisions as far as Mahilunga in Khed. Each of the 
valleys lying between these spurs formra one of the old petty divi- 
sions or tarfs known as Minner, Kokadner, and Madhkhore. The 
most noted hills are Harishchandragad whose southern slopes only 
are in the sub-division, Shivner, Chdvand, Hadsar, Jivdhan, and 
Ndrdyangad, all of which are fortified and of great strength. Bound 
Junnar there are three hills^ Ganesh Pdh&d three miles to the north, 
Tuljddevi two miles to the west, and Minmodi one and a half miles 
to the south. 

• Except a few villages, Junnar consists of the two valleys of the 
Mina and the Kukdi. Towards the west the Kukdi valley splits 
into three ravines where the main river is joined by the At and the 
Puslipdvati. In the east only a rising ground separates the valleys 
of the Mina and the Kukdi which might almost be called one plain. 
To the west of J.unnar the valleys are separated by spurs of the 
SahyMris that rise 8000 to 4600 feet above the sea and 1000 to 
1500 feet above the plain. The sub-division {bus forms two distinct 
portions to the east and west of the town of Junnar and Otar. The 
east half which includes perhaps three-fifths of the sub-division is open 
and except a few single hills is fiat. The west is a mass of high hills 
and valleys more or less rugged and broken. In the east the soil is 
generally either black or a poor gravel. The black soil, except in 
a few villages in the centre of the sub-division and in a few places 
along the rivers, is generally thin or of strangelv variable depth. 
In this portion the gentle slope from the base of the hills to the 
river banks is in every way suited for gardens, water being available 
either from wells or dams thrown' across streams. In the west the 
soil is very variable. The Madhkhore or northern valley is com- 
paratively flat and open and has a larm area of black and blackish 
red soil. The central valley or Kokadner is p^ticularly rugged and 
Srofcen with hardly any black soil, the prevailing soil being reddish i 
ffd the third or south valley the Minner, is anarrpWBtripof rolling 
country, with soil generally blackish but coarse and shallow. Incept 
a little land Watered from streams this {»rt has no gai^ns, the 
plac^ of garden crops being token by rice of which a la^ ar;^ is 
grown. Ev^ery stream is dammed and eVmqr suitable hoUotr mi dip 
is a rice patchy The rice sdil varies 
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„ . it is neariy all Made aif 'l>>0!«mi8li*gray or Brown, in 

oentro mnoli is ^na ydlow and yellowish rod, and'in 
'’' ^ i|i 0 !hPinnietr hi the soothit is nearly aU blaok or brownish Kear 

. . iihe town o{ Jnonar the vdleya and garden hmds are very riolu 
dyer the whole aob>di vision the chief crop is bdf’ri with about 44' 7 
per cent of the whole tilli^. The next is wheat of which the best 
sorts are raised near Jnnnar and in the chief valleys. Large 
quantities of garden produce are grown espMially in the centre a^d 
east. Plantains are^ a &voarite crop at Ale and at Jnnnar, and * 
Rijnri is famous for its vineyards, and large quantities both of grapes 
and of plantains go to the Poona and Bombay markets. The 
western and northern villages grow rice instead of garden crops. 
In the better sods a second crop of gram and peas is raised after 
tile rice is ont and sometimes wheat and vegetables, and rarely 
sngarcane. On the mol or uplands the usual crops are ndytt, adoa, 
asMjehurdsnu Where the slopes are not too steep the plough is used, 
but in many places bollocks oannot be need and the land is dug by 
band. These steep tracts generally remain nntUled for several 
years and then, as in the old wood-aw or dalhi system the bashes 
are cat and bnmt. There is no fixed rule about ploughing. The 
heavier blaok soils are generally ploughed every second year, while 
the lighter soils are ploughed every year. The large area of land, 
11,724 acres, watered from wells and chantiels has caused so heavy 
a demand for manure that dry>crop laud is left totally unmanured. 
The practice of sending the cattle to grase in the western villages 
reduces the supply of manure, and in- the centre where the soil is 
good, it is not enough even for garden land. 

Besides the Mina in the north and the Knkdi in the centre which 
have thw sonrees in the Sahyddris a smaller river called the 
Puahp&vati rises near the Mdlsej pass, fiows through the Madh 
valley, receives the water of the Mdndva, and meets the Knkdi near 
the villa^ of Kivra. The Mina and the Knkdi are both feeders of 
the Gfaod, which, for ahbut ten miles, forms the southern boundary of 
the sub-division. They pass south-east in nearly parallel lines and 
hold water in pools tfaronghont the year and on all of them are dams 
for channel-watering and wells. 

Besides about 2d0 wells used for drinking, about 8781 wells are 
nsedior watmng the land. Of the whole number about 185 are with 
and about 8856. without steps. A well waters from one to five acres 
and the depth of water vanes from four feet to nine feet. The cost 
d bnilding a well varies from £10 to £50 (B8.100-5QO). 

The oUmqte is dry and healti^ and free from hot winds. Great 
h/^ iutd tb^ faUnre of rain are very rare. Within the limits of 
i^ sah^divyoti. there is great variety of cUmate. On tto western 
borito the ifilnfalt shnndant. The txaot near Jnnnar is famous 
lor itsfii^ Poona is the rainfsU so general and^^ 
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near the Sahy&dns, and the Knnbis who form about sixty-five per 
cent in other parts of the 8ub-diyiaion« The husbandmen’s houses 
are noor^ built of hardened mudj with roofs of tilesi reeds^ straWj 
rnuUi and sticks. A few rich husbandmen have large houses with 
sloping tiled roofs. The average value of a husbandman^s stock 
of nouse goods varies from £2 10s. to £7 10s. (Es. 25 - 75). Their 
livestock generally includes one or more cows or she-buSaloes 
and one or more pair of bullocks with a few goats. A Kolias stock 
* is less than a Kunbi’s. Large vat-shaped grain stores are sometimes 
found attached to the houses of the better class of husbandmen. 
Most husbandmen are small landholders^ a considerable number are 
labourers, and a small number are proprietors with tenants. Many 
in the intervals of field labour make money by carting. A few 
Bhangars weave blankets and Sdlis weave women’s robes. The 
poorer families^ both men women and children, often labour in the 
fields of the richerj and receive regular wages. The rich land- 
holders do a large business in lending grain and more rarely money 
to their poorer brethren. 

In 1881-82^ of 203^1 84 acres^ the whole area held for tillage^ 20,190 
acres or 9*93 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 182,994 acres, 1843 were twice cropped. Of the 184,837 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 163,704 acres or 88*56 per 
cent, of which 108,599 were under spiked millet bdyri Penicillaria 
spicata ; 21,677 under wheat gahu Triticum mstivum ; 16,438 under 
Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 6983 under rdgi or ndehni 
Eleusine corocaoa ; 4317 under sava and vari Panicum miliaceum 
and miliare; 4169 under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; 397 under kodra 
or harik Paspalum scrobiculatum ; 6 under barley jav Hordeum 
hexastichon ; one under rdla or kdng Panicum italicum ; and 1117 
under other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 
9659 acres or 5*22 per cent, of which 4770 were under gram karbhara 
Cicer arietinum ; 2220 under kulith or kuUhi Bolichos biflorus ; 
769 under tur Cajanus indicus ; 687 under ihug Pbaseolus mungo ; 
330 under udid Phaseolus radiatus ; 329 under peas vdtdna Pisum 
satiyum ; 94 under lentils maawr Ervum lens ; and 460 under other 
pulses. Oilseeds occupied 7233 acres or 3*91 per cent, of which 5806 
were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum ; and 1427 under 
other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 15 acres. Miscellaneous crops 
tcupied 4226 acres or 2*28 per cent, 1867 of which were under 
chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens ; 275 under tobacco fambdkhu 
^icotiana tabacum j 968 under sugarcane us Saccharnm officinarum ; 
id the remaining 1116 under various vegetables and fruits. 
According to the 1882*83 returns farm stock included 543 riding 
Ifud 1529 load carts, 4288 two-bullock and 3848 four-bullock ploughs, 
^,481 bullocks and 16,944 cows, 2731 he-bufifaloes and 6320 she« 
wffaloes, 906 horses, 40,870 sheep and goats, and 856 asses. 

"The 1881 population returns show, of 102,273 people, 97,241 or 
|5*07 per cent Hindus ; 5006 or 4*89 per cent Husalm&ns ; 22 
•hri^tians ; and 4 Shaikhs. The details of toe Hindu castes are : 6137 
.1|Uimans; 988 M&rw&r Yiinis, 354 Ling4yats, 107 Gujardt Ydnis, 

> Eomtis, and 45 Yaishya Vdnis, traders ; 44,982 Eunbis and 7431 
|(SM41il, husbandmen ; 1486 Badhdis, carpenters ; 1069 Ohimbhdrs, 
^leather-workers; 1015 Telis, oilmen ; 974 Kumbh&rs, potters j 950 
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goldamitlw; 873 SAlis, weavers ; 840 Koahtis, weavers; 7^6 
tailors; 325 E4s4rs, glassbangle-hawkera ; 217 LoMrSj 
.ffTf*"™"*', ; 95 T&abats, coppersmiths; 73 Borudsi bamboo* 

, , Wpakers; 71 Beldirs, qnarrymen; 60 Bhlvsirs, dyers; 47 Niiaris, 

, :4^rs; 38 Pfitharvats, stone-masons ; 29 Ehatris, weavers; 18 

Clhisd^s, polishers; 17 K^ols, weavers; 12 Londris, lime-bumers; 

10 Edtdris, turners ; 8 Jingars, painters ; 6 Gaundis, masons ; 
932 Quravs, temple-servants ; 990 hfhdvis, barbers ; 573 Paries, 
washermen ; 1041 Dfaangars, cowmen ; 12,467 Kolis and 185 Bhois, 
fishers; 830 Rajputs, messengers; 2367 Th&burs, husbandmen; 

. 1009 Bdmoshis, watchmen ; 246 Bhils, labourers ; 181 Vadars, stone- 
cutters ; 187 Edthkaris, cateohu-makers ; 70 Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 
64 Kaikddis, labourers ; 5670 Mhdrs, village-servants ; 632 Mdngs, 
messengers; 273 Bhors, tanners; and 436 Gosdvis, 169 Joshis, 
112 Qondhlis, 106 Jangams, 73 BhaT4dis,48 Eolhdtis, 23 Mdubhdvs, 

11 Arddhis, 5 Johdris, 4 Chitrakathis, and 4 Pdnguls, beggars. 
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Junnar has feiir means of communication : all the market towns 


and villages lie on made roads. Of two metalled roads the Poona- 
Ndsik mgh road passes north and south by the towns of 
Ndrdyangaon and Ale ; the other branches off the Poona-Ndsik road 
at Ndrdyangaon and goes as far as Junnar. Of several fair-weather 
local fund roads one runs east to the Ahmadnagar district and 
west to the Eonkan down the Mdlsej pass by the market towns of 
Belha, Ale, Otur, and Madh. At Belha the road has two branches 
one to Ahmadnagar through the Anna pass and the other through 
P&mer joining the Poona-Ahmadnagar high road. The town of 
Junnar is connected with this road by two branches, one ending at 
Otur the other at Din'gora. Another road fit for carts runs from 
Junnar to Ghdtghar at the top of the Ndna pass and though fit 
only for bullocks and buffaloes has a considerable traffic with the 
Eonkan. Besides these some other short roads are passable for carts 
in the fair weather. Ifumerous villages on the tops of hills or in the 
broken west, and north country are inaccessible to carts, pack 
animals being employed in carrying goods to and &om them. The 
chief markets are at Junnar, Ndrdyangaon, Ale, Madh, and 
Otur, and small ones at Belha and Anna both alienated villages. 
At Junnar is a large attendance and weekly sales amount to £200 
(Rs,2000). Besides the people of the villages round, those of the 
western villages and many from the Eonkan below the Ndna pass 
go to Junnar, bringing hiU gr^s grown there, bundles of wood 
and grass, and baskets. In 1880-81, 1636 carts and 24,369 laden 
pack animals entered Junnar. The weekly sides at Nl^yangaon 
and Ale. amonnt to about £45 (Bs. 450) each. The chief ontside 


mariratg to which Junnar prodnoe passes are Alkute in the Pdmer 
imb-division AJhmadnagar to the east and the large catdle market 
of Md&dhuar in ,Khed to the soutL Besides weaving which is 
ba;nd^ on in xnenit of the large towns, pamr-making is earned 
m in .the town of Jnnnar to a consiaerable extent. The 
mpet is. sent to Poona, Sholdpnr, and the Niadm’s ..dominions. 
Tim l^idinil inerts are grun, chilli^ potatols, bhiohs^ 

phintains, pdjteri myrob^ and sheep. The traf^o 
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Fi^m Ale, NArAyaBgaon, and the Mina valley villages plantmns 
potatoes and ohillios go by cart either direct to Poona or branching 
off near Khed go through Talegaon by rail to Bombay or by road to 
Panvel for the Konkan. Chillies go in large quantities to Panvel 
from Ndr&yangaon. Plantains worth £3000 to £4000 (Rs. 30,000- 
40,000) go to Poona from Ale. By this road too paper, cotton 
goods, and iron and other heavy goods are imported and exported. 

^Eeom December 1881 to March 1882, about 3500 pack animals a 
month passed up and down the N&ndghat road. The chief articles 
seht down were chillies, onions, wheat, bdjri, oil-cake, and rayrobalana 
mostly to Kalydn in Thana for export to Europe. A large number 
of sheep are forwarded by this road to Bombay. Over 10,000 passed 
during the four months of the cold weather of 1881-82. Flocks of 
sheep come from Sangamner and other sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar 
to graze in J unnar where they are welcomed on account of their 
manure, and dealers buy them and send them along with locsflly 
reared sheep to the Bombay markets. Along the Mdlsej route a 
fair amount of traffic passes between the northern part of the sub- 
division, Otur and Madh, and tho Konkan. The exports are of the 
same kind as on the other roads, and the average number of pack 
animals is about 2900 a month. Otur has a little traffic witn the 
Akola sub-division of Ahmadnagar, sending bdjn and salt and 
getting rice and hill grains. A certain amount of cloth, potatoes, and 
tobacco go by the old Ahmadnagar road through Bori Budruk and 
Belha to tho Ahmadnagar district, most of the carts passing as 
far as Yeola. The imports are less in quantity than the exports. 
Cotton goods, iron, copper vessels, groceries, and refuse scrap paper 
for the paper-makers are tho loading articles brought by cart ; the 
pack-bullocks chiefly bring salt and cocoanuts fr6m the Konkan. 
Among the minor imports is kerosine oil. 

Khed, one of the Sahyddri sub-divisions, lying between IS"" 34' 
and 19° 13' north latitude and 73° 35' and 15' east longitude, 
is bounded on the north by Junnar, on the ea«t by Sin^, on the 
south by Haveli and Maval, and on the west by the Karjat and 
Murbid sub-divisions of Thdna. Its area is 888 square miles. In 
1881 its population was 141,890 or 160 to the square mile, and m 
1881-82 its land revenue was £15,887 (Rs. 1,58,870). 


•Of an area of 877 square miles 822 have been surveyed m dettol. 
Of these about 1 16 miles or 74,168 acres are the lands of alienated 
villafres. The rest about 706 miles or 451,965 acres contains, 
according to the revenue survey returns, 292,278 acres oj 64# per 
cent of arable land ; 159,686 acres or 85i per cent of unarahle land ; 
288,875 acres or 62 per cent of grass j 83,602 acres or 18 per rent 
of forest reserves; and 76,084 acres or 16 per cent of Jillagf 
roads, river beds, and biUa From the 292,278 acres of ajaW® ““d, 
‘J«l!296aoreBor8perrent have to he taken on account ot aiienarra 
lands in Government villages. Of the balance of 265,982 acres, 
'actnal area of arable Government land, 257,6^ reres P 

cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 252,881 acres or 8 
per cent were diy-orop and 5198 acres or 2 per rent were watered 
gardexf land. 
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Within Khed limits sre two laiffe chains of hills one in the north 
which separates it from Jnnnar ana one in the sonth which separates 
it from Mival. Asides these, two smaller ranges of hilts cross the 
centre. These ranges diride Khod into three leading valleys of the 
Bhima, theBhdma, and the Indr&yani. The east is a series of table- 
lands, divided and crossed by mountains and hills ; towards the west 
as it approaches the Sahyddris, the country becomes still more 
broken and rugged. Most of the soil is either red or gray. * * 

The Mdval or west has little dry crop tillage. Much of the soil 
can be cropped only at intervals of several years. Rice is the great 
staple and rent-paying product, the other crops being ndchni, vari, 
and adva which supply the food on which the bulk of the people live, 
'hie east of the sub-division which is fairly level grows the oidinary 
dry.crops chiefly those that belong to the early harvest. Much of 
thp deep black and brown soil is moisture-holding and yields two 
crops hnjri followed by gram. The villages near Ehed and Chdkan 
have a large area under pepper, which in low moist places is grown 
as a monsoon crop. Considerable quantities of potatoes are grown. 
The husbandry on the wholo is good. Manure is regularly used and 
is so much appreciated that husbandmen bring it back from I'oona 
after disposing of their yVdn straw. 

The climate is generally goCd. During the fonr years ending 
1873-74 the rainfall averaged 24* 1 2 inches. 

The rivers Ghod, Bhima, Bhama, and Indrayani water the snb- 
division, flowing west to east in nearly parallel courses. All have 
Water m pools throughout the hot season. 

Besides 611 wells used for drinking about 2623 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 434 are with and 
2800 without steps. A well waters from four to six acres and the 
depth of water varies from two to twenty-fonr feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from 10#. to £200 (Rs. 5 - 2000). 

In 1881 -82, of 257,420 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 30,123 
acres or 11'70 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the 
remaining 227,297 acres, 4288 wore twice cropped. Of the 231,585 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 194,268 acres or 83 88 per 
cent, of which 107,^6 were under spiked millet bdjrt Penicillaria 
spicata ; 28,782 under Indian millet yedn Sorghum vulgare, 16,310 
under ni^ or ndchni BRonsino corocona; 11,163 under odm and 
mn*^ Panicuin miliaceum and miliaroj 8205 under wheat gahu 
Triticnm sostivum ; 6998 under rice bhdt Oryza sativn ; and 15,954 
under other grains of which details aro not given. Pulsos occupied 
17,144 acres or 7*40 per cent of which 4329 were under gram 
harbham Cicer arietinum ; 4056 under huHth or kullhi Dolichos 
biflorns; 2349 under mug Phaseolns mango; 1399 under tur 
Oajanns indions j 1031 under xtdid Phaseolns radiatus ; 329 ud'u."' 
peas vdUna Pisum sativum ; 302 under lentils maaur Ervum lens ; 
and 3349 nnder oHier pulses. Oilseeds occupied 13,367 acres or 5‘77 
per cent, of which 12,381 were nnder gingelly seed fif Sesamum 
indioum and 986 nndeic other oilseeds. JB'ibres occupied 16 acres 
all of tliem under brown hemp amhddi Hibiscus candabinns. 
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HisceUaneoaa crops oocupied 6790 aoros or par cent, (si which 
3708 were under chillies tnireM Gapsicttm fratesoeus ; 428 under 
Bogsrcane Saccharum officinamm ; 239 under tobacco tamMkhu 
Nicotians tabacnm; and the remaining 2415 under Tarions 
vegetables and bruits. 

According to the 1 882*83 returns farm stock included 383 riding 
and 3224 load carts, 7436 two-bnllock and 4849 four*ballook 
jdanghs, 44,176 bullocks and 31,664 cows, 1946 he-buffaloes and 
10,858 she-buffaloes, 1252 horses, 19,409 sheep and goats, and 783 
asses. 

The 1881 population returns show, of 141,890 people 138,274 or 
97‘43 per cent Hindus; 3601 or 2‘53 per cent Musalmdus; 14 
Christians ; and one Pirsi. The details of the Hindu castes are : 
5599 Brahmans; 16 Vehllis, 15 K&yasth Prabhus, and 10 P4t4ne 
Prabhns, writers ; 1156 M4rw4r Vdnis, 585 Lingdyats, 487 Gujarat 
Vdnis, 99 Vaishya V4nis, and 35 Homtis, traders ; 68,913 Kunbis, 
6104 M41is, and 7 E4chis, husbandmen ; 1855 Chkmbhdrs, leather- 
workers ; 1904 Badh4is, carpenters; 1298 Kumbhdrs, potters; 1225 
Telis, oilmen; 1188 Son&rs, goldsmiths; 590 Shimpis, tailors; 468 
Eoshtis, weavers; 410 Lohdrs, blacksmiths; 297 S41is, weavers; 
257 E4s4r9, glassbangle-hawkers ; 95 P4tharysts, stone-masons ; 
68 Bnruds, bamboo-workers; 46 Nildris, dyers; 52 Beldirs, 
quarry men ; 35 Otdris, casters ; 30 Bh4.vs4rs, ^ers ; 22 Londris, 
lime-bnrners ; 19 T4mbats, coppersmiths; 17 Bauls, weavers ; 16 
Ghisadis, polishers; 11 Ehatris and 6 Sangars, weavers; 
one Jingar, painter; 1240 Guravs, temple-servants; 12 Ghadshis, 
musicians; 1374 Nh4vis, barbers; 547 Parits, washermen; 2446 
Dhangars, cowmen; 13 Gavlis, oowkeepers; 21,255 Eolis and 
220 Bhois, fishers; 294 Rajputs, messengers; 25 Eal41s, distillers; 
17 .Bhandaris, palm-tappers; 3 Lodhis, labourers; 2 Edmdthis, 
house-builders; 2465 Th4kurs, husbandmen; 1229 R4moshis, 
watchmen; 236 Edthkaris, catechu-makers;, 221 Yadars, stone- 
cutters;' 11.4 Eaikddis, labourers; 97 VanjAris, grain-dealers; 
12 Bhils, labourers; 11,094 Mhdrs, village servants; 786 Mdnifp, 
messengers; 182 Dhors, tanners; and 422 Gosivis, 241 BharMis, 
199 Joshis, 171 Gondhlis, 128 Jangams, 71 Chitrakathis, 59 Yaidns, 
27- Jogis, 27 Joh4ris,26 Eolhdtis, 22 Minbhivs, 21 Bhilmtds, 16 
Vdsudevs, 13 Bhdts, 5 Arddhis, 4 P4nguls, and 2 Tirmdlis, begg 9 >rs. 

The leading cultivating classes are Eunbis, Thdkurs,^ Eolis, and 
Mhdrs. About sixty per cent of the husbandmen are Eunbis, ten 
per cent Th4kurs, ten per cent Eolis, ahd ten per cent Mh^rs. 
In the larger villages some well-to-do cultivators, not more than 
ten per cent, have good houses. Most houses are made of hardened 
mud with sloping roofs of tile or of reeds. Well-to-do landholders 
own two to tour and a few as many as ten pairs of bullocks and a 
quantity of grain in store. The poorer cultivators have grain 
enough to last them eight months, and for the other four months 
they have to buy or borrow. About sixty per cent of the cultivators 
are small landholders, thirty per cent labourers, and ten per cent 
proprietors with tenmits. 
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Almost all Khed villages liave easy access to Poona, many of them 
by the Poona- Jnnnar road passing through the sub-division. Thme 
on the benks of the Bhima and in the east can generally* cross into 
the direct road from Ahmadnagar ; others avail themselves of the 
A-landi road which is always passable by carts. Husbandmen take 
full advantage of this easy transport, and send to Poona large 
quantities of grain and fodder or kadbi. 

The chief market towns are Khed, Ghdkan, Aihera, V&da, and s 
fow other small places ; Aihera is the largest market in the west, a 
centre whence rice is sent inland and below the Sahy^dris. 

Ma'val, one of the Saby&dri sub-divisions, with the head-quarters 
at Khadk&la lying between 18° 86' and 18° 59' north latitude and 
73” 26' and 73” 51' east longitude, is bounded on the north by Khed, 
on the east by Haveli, on tho south by Bhor territory and Haveli, 
and on the west by Bhor territory, the Pen sub-division of Kolaba, 
and the Karjat sub-division of Th&na. Its area is 385 square miles, 
its 1881 population 62,883 or 162 to the square mile, and its 
1881-82 land revenue £7686 (Rs. 75,860). 

Of an area of 354 sqnaro miles 230,438 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 17,665 are tho lands of alienated 
villages. The rest according to the revenue survey returns contains 
188,950 acres or 65 per cent of arable land, 24,762 acres or 11 per 
cent of nnarable, 44,419 acres or 21 per cent of grass, 231 acres 
or 10 per cent of forest reserves, and 4409 or 2 por cent of village 
sites, roads, riverbeds, andhills. From the 138,950 acres of arable land 
15,277 or 11 per cent have to be taken on account of alienated lands 
in Government villages. Of the balance of 128,673 acres, the actual 
area of arable Government land, 110,889 or S9 per cent were under 
tillage in 1880-81. Of these 110,862 acres or 99 per cent were 
dry-crop and 26 acres or one per cent were watered garden land. 

Throe leading spurs from tho Sahyddris cross the sub-division. 
The largest passes edst across its whole length in the sooth, a 
second, which though not so high is broader, penetrates to the centre, 
and the third forms the north-eastern boundary for about twenty 
miles. 

The general features of Mdval are like those of other Sahyddri 
BubTdivisionH. Except the range in which are the forts of Visdpur 
and Lohogad tho hills which cross it are not perhaps so large as they 
are elsewhere ; the valleys are also generally more open and level 
A striking example of this is in that part of tho sub-division which 
is crossed by tho road from Poona to Bombay. The level plain 
begins three or fonr miles from Khanddla and stretching almost to 
the foot of the Mils which overlook the road on each side, it spreads 
to within a short distance of Yadgaon. The western parts of the 
Mnlahi petfy division are more ragged and waving than any ovh<«r 
parts near the Sshyddris. The sub-division is fairly wooded. 

Bed and gray are Ihe leading soils, black being fonn^ only on the 
banks of rivers and Ini'll streams. The chief dry-crop products are 
mm, and iil for the kharif or early orops ana wheat and 
gram fof the rabi or late orops. adjri and jvari are grown to a 
UOMlU aktsnt in a few f Ulages on the eastern border. The blank soil 
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lands ate suited only for late crops. Bice is tbe crop from which the 
cultivators pay their revenue. It is for the most part sent to the 
Poona market. A little goes below the SahyAdris and a smaller 
portion is kept for retail sale at the great baiting places along the 
lino of road^ of which Vadgaon and Khandd^la are the chief. No 
manure is applied to any lands in Mdval except what they receive 
from the burning of brushwood and grass, a practice which is 
^gyfined to rice and ndchni seed beds. 

The Indrdyani, rising on the western border of tho sub-divisiouj 
passes south-east through its entire length. The Andhra a smaller 
stream ri&es in the north-west of the district and has a course of some 
seventeen miles before it falls into tho Indrdyani. 

At Talegaon Ddbhddo a pond covering thirty-seven acres and 
fifty feet deep holds water all the year round, and waters some garden 
land. It was built about seventy years ago by Ddbhdde Sendpati. 
The village ponds of Mundhve, Khanddla, Vadgaon, Kusur, dnd 
Valvhdn also hold water throughout the year. 

Besides 486 wells used for drinking about 55 wells are used for 
watering the land. Of the whole number about 225 are with and 
261 without stops. A well waters from ten to thirteen acres and 
the depth of water varies from one or two feet in Andar Mdval 
to twenty feet in Chdkan. The cost of building a well varies from 
£20 to £120 (Rs. 200 -1200). 

Though rice grows throughout the sub-division the rainfall varies 
greatly in different parts. It is very heavy close to the Sahy ddris, and 
considerably lighter near the eastern boundary. Hot winds are 
almost unknown, and the climate generally* is cooler than in the 
eajt. 

In 1881-82, of 111,050 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 
47,125 acres or 42*43 per cent wore fallow or under grass. Of 
the remaining 63,925 acres, 27 were twice cropped. Of the 63,952 
acres under tillage, grain crops occupied 54,846 acres or 86*75 per 
cent, of wtiich 14,990 were under rice bhdt Oryza sativa; 14,036 
under rdiji or ndchni Eleusine corooana ; 9537 under wheat paAu 
Triticum mstivum ; 7885 under sdva and vari Panioum miliacoum 
and miliare; 4648 under spiked millet hdjri Penicillaria spicata; 
2919 under Indian millet jvdri Sorghum vulgare ; and 831 under 
other grains of which details are not given. Pulses occupied 3613 
acres or 6*64 per cent, of which 2678 were under gram harbhara 
Cicer arietinam ; 440 under lentils masur Ervum lens ; 95 under iur 
Cajanus indicus ; 76 under peas vatdna Pisum sativum ; 21 under 
udid Phaseoltts radiatos; one under mug Fhaseolus mungo; and 
802 under other *1)01808. Oilseeds occupied 5403 acres or 8*44 per 
cent, all of which were under gingelly seed til Sesamum indicum. 

occupied 10 acres or 0*01 per cent, of which 7 were 
under Bombay hemp aan or tdg Orotalaria juncea j and three 
under other fibres. Miscellaneous crops occupied 80 acres or 
0*12 per cent, of which 34 were under chillies mirchi Capsicum 
frutesoens ; 22 under sugarcane ua Saccharum offioinarum ; and the 
romaming 24 under various vegetables and fruits* 
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A ^ rfing to tlte 1882-88 retoms fwm stook ineladed twenty-two 
riding and 2U65 load carts, 6213 two-bullock and 818 foar-bnlldbk 
plonks, 16,628 bullocks and 12.370 cows, 2810 he-bnffalo^ and 41 75 
fie-buffaloes, 293 horses, 1927 sheep and goats, and sixty-four asses. 

The 1881 p^nlation returns show, of 62,383 people 59,674 or 
96*63 per cent Hindus; 1976 or 3*16 per cent Musalmins; 612 or 
0*98 per cent Christians ; 70 Parsis ; 50 Jews, and one Buddhist. 
The details of the Hindu castes are : 2285 Brdhtnaus ; 76 Ktyaa^h 
Prabhus, 22 P4t4no Prabhus, and 9 Veldlis, writors ; 626 Mirw&r 
V4nis, 252 Gujar4t Ydnis, 155 Ling4yats, 42 Yaishya Vinis, and 
5 Agarrdls, traders; 32,115 Kunbis and 579 M4Us,* husbandmen ; 
1327 Telis, oilmen ; 1237 Ch4mbh4rB, leather workers ; 585Kumbhars, 
potters ; 798 Badh4is, carpenters ; 489 Sondrs, goldsmiths ; 283 
Shimpis, tailors; 100 Beld^is, quarrymen; 92 Lohirs, blacksmiths; 

84 Buruds, bamboo-workers ; 82 £4s4r3, glassbangle-hawkers ; 52 
Jingars, painters ; 30 BlUlrsdrs, dyers ; 26 Chisddis, polishers ; 21 
Timbats, coppersmiths ; 18 Sangars, weavers; 11 Bhadbhunj^s, grain- 
parchors; 8 Khatris, weavers; 7 Lon4ris, lime-burners; 3 SAlis and 
one R4nl, weavers; 2 Ot4ris, casters; 671 Quravs, temple-servants ; 
729 Nh4vis, barbers; 389 Parits, washermen; 1038 Dhangars, 
cowmen; 47 Gavlis, cowkeopers; 3630 Kolis and 854 Bhois, 
fishers; 171 Bajpnts, messengers; 78 K4m4this, honse-builders ; 
4 Kaldls, distdlers; 2 Bhandiris, palm-tappers; 538 Bdmoshis, 
watchmen ; 361 Kdthkaris, catechu-makers; 167 Th4kurs, husband- 
men ; lOSYanjdris, grain-dealers; 72 Kaikddis, labourers; 66 Yadars, 
stone-cutters ; 8948 MhirSiVillage servants; 436 M4ngs, messengers'^ 

85 Dhors, tanners; 22 Haldlkhors, scavengers ; and 1 35 Gosdvis, 94 
Bharddis, 46 Jangams,S4 Joshis, 23 Gondhlis,23 Kolhdtis, 13 Chitra- 
kathis, 7 Aradhis, 6 Tirmalis, 6 Ydsudovs, 6 Bhdts, 4 Holdrs, 8 
Pdnguls, 1 Jogi, and 1 Jobdri, beggars. 

CultivMorg. The chief hnsbandmen are Eunbis, Mhdrs, Mdngs, Dhangars, 

Kolis, and Mdlis. Mcj^t of their bouses are poor, the walls made of 
hardened earth occasionally mixed with stone with sloping roofs 
generally tiled and sometimes thatched with reeds and leaves. The 
poorest husbandmen own no bullocks. Some have one or two pairs, 
others as many as eight or ten, one or two sho-boffabes or cows, and 
some sheep and goats. The bettor-off cultivators have sometimes 
conriderable stores of grain bat most have no more than is 
required to supply food or seed and to sell or exchange for cloth. 
Kearly seventy per cent of the cultivating classes are small 
proprietors, twenty per cent are more labourers, and tiio rest 
juvprietors with tenants. 

CommietUum. The Bombay road passes through the sub-division, and the villages 
along or at u short distance from the line derive a considerable 
advantage from the sale of grass for the nnmerons droves of cart 
and paoK bullookB that daily halt at the different stages onthe roUid. 

Pttt&maaa. PoVfttldliaVt o&e of the sonthem sab-divisions with its head- 
quartern at SKsvad and l^g between 18° 6' and 18° 26' north latitude 
Md 78® 66' and 74* 24^ east longitude, is bounded on the north by 
H&Teli and Bbimtltadi i on the east by Bhimthadi; on the south by 
the V4i aubsdiviaion of S&tdra and the Bhor territory ; and db the 
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WQpt by Bhor and Haveli. It covws An am of 470 aquaro miles^ 
iis 1881 population was 75^678 or 161 to the square mile^ and its 
^^881-82 land revenue was £9776 (Rs. 97,760). 

, Of an area of about 457 square miles 450 bave been surveyed in 
detail. Of these 114 are the lands of alienated villages. The rest, 
according to the revenue survey returns, contains 166,388 acres or 
76 per cent of arable land ; 18,720 acres or 12 percent of unarable ; 

or 8 per cent of grass ; 26,655 or 13 per cent of forest reserves, 
and 7076 or 3 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and hills. 
Vrom the 166,388 acres of arableland 24,778 or 15 per cent have to be 
taken on account of alienated lands in Government villages. Of the 
balance of 141,610 acres, the actual area of arable Government land, 
141,508 or 99 per cent were under tillage in 1880-81. Of these 134,039 
acres or 94 per cent were dry- crop and 6835 acres or 4 per cent 
were watered garden land. 

Purandhar is hilly, in fact mountainous. The different ranges 
tend north-east and south-west, dividing it into two valleys along 
which flow almost parallel streamsi The spur of the Sahyadris 
which is the water-shed between the Bhima and the Niraruns along 
the northern boundary of the sub-division. Its leading summits aro 
those on which stand the fort of Malbdrgad and the Uindu temples 
of Bhuleshvar and Dhavale‘5hvar. A branch of the same spur fills 
the south half of the sub-division, the only important peak being 
crowned by tlie twin forts of Purandhar and Vajmgad. The general 
level is about 2800 feet above the sea, and the hill of Purandhar is 
nearly 1 700 feet higher, on which about 400 feet from the summit 
is the fort of the same name. The valleys, chiefly the northern 
valley, have some fairly level well wooded tracts. Along tho 
streams, especially the Karha, are found small tracts of alluvial soil. 
Elsewhere, except on the flat tops of some of the hills, the soil is 
shallow and rooky. 

The mode of husbandry is like that in fsho neighbouring sub- 
divisions, except that the land is oftener ploughed, tho light soils 
yearly and the heavier black soils once in two years. The husband- 
men also show unusual energy in cultivation. Manure is applied 
tp dry-crop lands and the garden lands generally get as much 
as fifty cart-loads to the acre for sugarcane and twenty to thirty 
Part-loads for ordinary crops. The manure is the usual farmyard 
refuse or sheep-droppings. Most villages grow a second crop of 
gram after the bdjri or other early crop has been cleared. Tho 
raw sugar or gul of this sub-division is much prized for its high 
quality and firmness which stands long jourueya It fetches about 
4s. (Rs. 2) ihepalla of 120 shera more than that made in other parts 
of the district. The special strength of the Purandhar sugar is 
be due to their peculiar practice of keraiug the cane in the 
{frbnnd eighteen months insteadl of twelve. Ihe cane is planted in 
May or June and cut in November or December of the following 
year. The chief crop is hdjri which covers 48 per cent of whole 
area under tillage, the next highest is jvdri with 27'2 per cent. Of 
the whole area under tillage 51*5 per cent are under early and 48*5 
per (fent under late crops. 
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^oNin forms thesonthom boaodai 7 of the snb-dirisioii nearly pon> 
tinnoosly for twenty miles, and the Karha a small feeder of the Nira 
lises in the north-west comer and passes east across the snb-division. 
The other leading' stream is the Ganjanni. Into these threo rivers the 
snb-division drains through small valleys, each with a stream giving 
a good supply of water four or five months after the rains are over. 
All three nvers run all the year round, and from the lowness of its 
banks the Karha is of great use to the landholders who push beck 
its water with dams and raise it with lifts. When the Isira Water 
Works are completed a large area of Purandhar will be commanded. 
Two masonry ponds at Jejuri, one of about fifteen the other of 
nearly forty acres, were built at the close of the last century in 
hononr of the god Ehandoba by Holkar and Savdi Mddhavr&v 
Peshwa. Both hold water throughout the year. 

Besides 280 wells used for drinking about 1677 wells are used for 
weltering the land. Of the whole number about 368 are with and 
1589 without steps. A well waters from 2^ to 8^ acres, and the 
depth of water varies from twenty to forty-five feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £5b to £1 20 (Rs. 500 - 1200). 

The rainfall during the six years ending 1876-77 varied from 14*62 
inches in 1872-73 to 31*26 inches in 1874-75 and averaged 20*24 
inches. In the east of the sub-division the fall is short but as the 
country becomes more hilly the supply gradually improves towards 
the west. Its height above the sea, its unfailing water supply, and 
its woody valleys combine to make Purandhar one of the pleasantest 
and healthiest parts of the distnet. 

In 1881-82, of 141,548 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 1 7,502 
acres or 12*36 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain** 
ing 124,046 acres, 2225 were twice cropped. Of the 1 26,271 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 11 7,997 acres or 93*44 per cent, 
of which 73,026 were under Indian millet Jv((ri Sorghum vnlgare ; 
32,820 under spiked millet bdjri Penicillaria spicata; 2464 under rdgi 
or ndehni Eleusine corocana ; 2435 under maize vmklta Zea mays ; 
1489 under rice hhdt Oryzasativa; 1012 under wheat gahu Triti- 
enm sestivnm ; 689 under »dva and vari Pauicum miliaceum and 
miliare ; 681 under rdla or Jedng Panicum italicnm ; 20 under barley 
jav Hordenm hexastichon ; and 3361 under other grains of which 
details are not given. Pulses occupied 5233 acres or 4*14 per cent, 
of which 2158 were nnder Aufith or kuUhi Dolichos biflorus ; 1620 
under gram harbhara Cicer arietinum ; 250 nnder mug Pfaaseolns 
mnngo; 237 nnder tur Cajanus indicus; 90 under Phaseolns 
radiatns ; and 878 under other pulses. Oilseeds ocenpied 501 acres 
or 0*39 per cent, of which 221 were under gingelly seed til Sesamum 
indionm; 9 nnder linseed alsM Linum nsitatissimum ; and 271 
nnder other oilseeds. Fibres occupied 91 acres or 0*07 per of 
which 89 were nnder Bombay hemp san or tag Crotalaria junci^ ; 
and 2 nnder brown hemp amhddt Bibisons cannabinus. Misoel- 
laneons crops ooonpied 2449 acres or 1*93 per cent, of which 1022 
were nnder sngnroane us Saocharnm officinamm ; 140 nnder chillies 
witehi Capsionm fmtesoens; and the remaining 1287 nnder varions 
TSg^hles and £imits. * 
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According to the 1882<-83 returns farm stock iuoluded 257 riding 
and^093 load carts> 1540 two-^ballock and 3017 four-hullock ploughsj 
28,987 bullaoks and 13,883 cows, 597 he-buffaloes and 3540 she- ^ 

buffaloes, 1252 horses, 31,267 sheep and goats, and 589 asses. finuanaw 

The 1881 population returns show, of 75,678 people 73,889 or JPeo^. : ■ 
97*63 per cent Hindus; 1570 or 2*07 per cent MnsalmAns; 216 or 
0^28 per cent Christians ; and three Pdrsis. The details of the Hindu < 
castes are: 3531 Brahmans; 128 Kdyaath Prabhus and 3 P4t4ne 
PfSbhus, writers ; 346 Lingdyats, 283 M4rw4r V4ais, 154 Gnjardt 
TAnis, 90 Vaishya Vduis, 5 Agarvdls, and one Komti, traders ; 38,655 
Kunbis and 6880 M41is, husbandmen; 1965 Cbdmbhdrs, leather 
workers; 730 BadhAis, carpenters; 670 Sonars, goldsmiths; 654 S&lis, 
weavers; 619 Kumbhdrs, potters; 563 Teiis, oilmen; 545 Shimpis, 
tailors ; 201 Loh4rs, blacksmiths ; 161 Kdsars, glassbangle-hawkers ; 

137 Koshtis, weavers ; 60 Beld4rs, quarrymen ; 45 Bh^^sdrs, dyers ; 

41 Tdmbats, coppersmiths; 37 LonSris, lime-burners; 15 Baals, 
weavers; 10 Otdris, casters; 10 Pdtharvats, stonemasons; tO 
Sangars, weavers ; 9 Burnds, bamoo-workers ; 8 Kdcharis, glass- 
bangle-makers ; 6 Gaundis, masons ; 1 Halvai, sweetmeat-seller ; 

861 Gurava, temple-servants ; 135 Ghddshis, musicians ; 858 Nhdvis, 
barbers; and 440 Parits, washermen; 2214 Dhangars, cowmen; 

10 Gavlis, cowkeepera; 1118 Kolis and ISSBhois, fishers; 83 Rajputs, 
messengers; 2784, Rdmoshis, watchmen ; 203 Vadars, stone-cutters; 

109 Thdkurs, husbandmen ; 77 Kaikddis, labourers ; 73 Vanjdris, 
grain-dealers; 6584Mhara, village-servants; 1193 Mdngs, meason- 
gqf a ; 16 HaUlkhors, scavengers; 152 Goad vis, 131 Joshia, 46 
Gondhlis, 37 Bharadis, 37 Jangams, 28 Virs, 20 Vdghyds, 12 Holdrs, 

11 Joharia, 9 Kolhdtia, 8 Aradhia, 7 VdsudeYS, 2 Mdnbhdvs, and 
one Bh4t, beggars. 

The cultivating classes are Eunbis, Mardthds, Mdlis, Eolis, Cultivators, 
*Dhangars, Eumbhdrs, Mhdrs, Mdngs, Bdmoshis, Brdhmans, and 
Muhammadans. Except about fifteen per cent of the richer land- 
holders who live in good houses with stone ^alls and tiled roofs, 

Kunbis and Mardthds live in ordinary houses with walls of hardened 
earth and flat or tiled roofs. In the hill parts the roofs are generally 
sloping and thatched. Most cultivators have one to ten pairs of 
bullocks, some cows, buffaloes, goats, and sheep, and a full set of 
field tools. A fairly well-to-do landholder keeps by him a sufficient 
store of grain for food and seed. Except when his arrangements 
fail or when times are hard he seldom has to apply to moneylenders 
for seed. About sixty per cent of the cultivators are landowners, 
twenty per cent labourers, and the rest proprietors with tenants. 

Of late years communications have been greatly improved, and Conmunieatimi* 
when the roona-Londha or West Deccan Railway line is finished 
Porandhar will be one of the most favoured parts of the district. 

The Poona- Sfit4ra road through the Bdbdev pass is used by carts 
as s^mSkns of communication from the 'villages near it to the chief 
market town of Sds^rad where it joins the new road to Poona through 
the Diva pass. Numerous roads branch from SAsvad. One go^ 
south-east to Jejuri where it ie joined by a branch from the main 
road from the Diva pass, which continues through the market town 
of Vdlliia to the Nira bridge. This road is metalled and. bridgi^ 
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'fc]|fOt]i|^li.oiit« H0lf*^wa7 from tbo Bibdev pass on' tbo road to SSsvad 
roi^ branches to the fort of Porandharj but since the Biva 
ffi^^yisusia finished this line has not been much used* Another roadi 

ffgirly metalled but not bridged^ goes S&svad to the south* west^ 
anid, after passing through the Sipgir gorge joins the main road 
from Poona to S^t4ra through the Ksitraj pass close to the village of 
E&purhol in the Pant Sachiv^s State. The E£traj road after passing 
through some of the south-western villages crosses the Nira not far 
from the market town of Kikvi. Another made but unbridged r&d 
goes from S&svad to the south, passes through the Pimpla gorge close 
to the village of Parincha and on to the river Nira not far from the 
village of Toudla Another road, leaving the main Diva pass route, 
<0l6se to the village of Belsar, crosses the Bhor pass to the railway 
station of Urali on the Peninsula Railway and is fit for carts. Of 
three fair weather roads one leads from S^vad to Supa in Bhimthadi, 
and two pass east from Jejuri. The local market towns are Sdsvad, 
Vilha, Parincha, and Kikvi. Except S&svad they are of no great 
importance. Almost the whole field produce goes to Poona as the 
numerous good roads throughout the sub-division make the journey 
easy and speedy. Its thrifty skilful husbandmen and its immediate 
prospect of unfailing water from the Nira canal and of railway 
communication with Poona have combined to draw the attention of 
those interested to Purandhar as perhaps the most favourable part 
of the Deccan in which to try the experiment of an Agricultural 
Bank. 
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Sirur, in the north-east of the district lying between 18® 31' and 
19® r north latitude and 74® 5' and 74® 40' east longitude and 
about thirty*eight mfles long and thirty-six miles broad, is bounded 
on the north by Junnar and the PAmer sub-division of Ahmadnagar 
separated by the Ghod river ; on the east by Shrigonda also a 
eub-division of Ahmadnagar; on the south by Bhimthadi and Haveli 
both separated from it by the Bhima ; and on the west by Ehed and 
Junnar. One village is detached about five miles from the north 
boundaiy on the Poona and Ahmadnagar border. Its area is 678 
square miles, its 1881 population was 72,793 or 126 to the square 
mile, and its 1881-82 and revenue was £13,759 (Rs. 1,37,690). 

Of an area of above ^577 square miles 366,589 acres have been 
surveyed in detail. Of these 64,480 acres are the lands of alienated 
villages. The rest, according to the revenue survey returns, contains 
248,063 acres or 82 per cent of arable land ; about 8 per cent of 
unarable land ; 8 per cent of grass ; 2 per cent of forest reserves ; 
4 per cent of village sites, roads, river beds, and bills. From 
the 248j068 acres of arable land, 4084 or 4 per cent have to be 
taken t>n aoiEXiunt of alienated lands in Government villages. The 
whole balance 61 284,029 acres, the actual area of arable Government 
land, under tillage in 1880-81* Of these 229,862 aonaai/jr 76 
per ^ 4167 acres or 24 per cent were wmred 
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Birur coui&te .ol 6teny uplands seamed towards the centre by 
but sloping Into more 

low hills and upland. The 
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jioifi kills are sometimes ragged and steep.; and the oplaods kare in 
some cases rick tracts of good soil, and in otkers are poor and stony 
mtk, espeeially in tke soatk>east corner, gentle warings passing 
Into a fairly level plain. Tke oonntry is tkrongkont spw^y 
vooded. Tke prevailing soil is a ligkt friable gray, freely, mixed 
.with gravel, which requires seasonable and frequent kdls of rain to 
make it yield. Tke best upland soils are purplish black of suddenly 
jjikanging depth and very productive even with a comparatively 
scanty rainfml. The villages lying along the Bhima and the Ghod, 
especially near their meeting have a fur share of black soil, and 
black soil is also found in the dips' and hollows of other villages. 
BdjH and jvdri are the staple crops. Manure as a rule is applied to 
watered lands, and to a limited extent to dry crop lands., Garden 
tillage is carried on by means of channds or pats and wells, 
but chiefly by wells. The fair weather bavdha/raa or dams, 127 in 
number, are made year after year when the rains are over, hlow 
strums flow till the middle of M!ay and most are dry by the middle 
of March. In 1881, 164 acres were watered by channels, 424 by 
channels and wells combined, and 2543 by wells, making a total 
watered area of 8181 acres. Of the 3131 watered acres 186 were 
under the richer crops, sugarcane, betel-leaf, plantains, grapes, and 
other fruits, and the rest under poorer crops, groundnuts, chillies, 
onions, potatoes, sweet-potatoes, wheat, and gram. The husbandly 
is similar to, but in many places is more efficient and careful than 
that practised in other parts of the district. On unwatered land 
ds a rule only one crop is grown, though some tracts with good 
moisture-holding soil yield a second crop. 

The Bhima after forming the southern and its feeder the Ghod 
after forming the northern boundary of the snb-division, meet at ita 
south-eastern comer, while the V51 entering from the west falla 
into the Bhima after a coarse of about eighteen miles. The Kukds 
a feeder of the Ghod also touches the extreme northern corner of 
the sub-division. 

The rainfall at Sirur during the twelve years ending 1881 varied 
from 9*91 inches in 1871 to 23*72 inches and averaged 17*89 inches. 

, Besides 337 wells used for drinking, about 1628 wells are used 
for watering the land. Of the whole number about 209 are with 
and 1748 without steps. A well waters from three to four acres and 
the depth of water varies from four to twelve feet. The cost of 
building a well varies from £40 to £100 (Bs. 400 - 1000). 

In 1881-82, of 224,126 acres, the whole area held for tillage, 17,434 
acres or 7*77 per cent were fallow or under grass. Of the remain- 
ing 206,692 acres, 2181 were twice cropped. Of the 208,873 acres 
under tillage, grain crops occupied 178,946 aores or 86*67 per 
oqpiyof which 1 16,306 were under spiked millet hajri Penicillaria. 
spioata; 67,239 under Indian mS^t yvdri Sorghum vulgare ; 4919 
under wheat yahuTritioum aastivum; 68 under rd2a or May Fani- 
cum italieum ; 9 under maiae makka Zea mays ; and 404 under o^r 
grains of which details are not given- Pulses occupied 19,886 wnes* 
.Or 9*^ per cent, of which 7830 were under tur Oajwns ihdSoaB';> 
2860 (tu^ gram hofbhom deer arietinam; 942 under ' Ifeulifh cat- 
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kuUkt^hobm bifloras ; 6 ander mua Phaseolas mnogo ; and 8748 
^der other poises. Oil-seeds oconpied 7488 acres or 8‘58 per cent, 
of vbiob 878 were under gingellj seed til Sesamom indienm ; three 
dnder linseed cUshi Linum nsitatissimum ; and 6607 under other 
oil-seeds. Fibres occnpied 526 acres or 0*25 per cent all of them 
under Bombay hemp aan or tdg Crotalaria jnncea. Miscellaneous 
crops occupied 2029 acres or 0’97 per cent of which 1131 were 
under chillies mirchi Capsicum frutescens; 378 under sugarcane 
us Saccharum officinarum; 84 under tobacco tamh&khu Kicotiana 
tabacum; and the remaining 436 under various vegetables and 
fruits. 

According to the 1882-83 returns farm stock included 472 riding 
and 1512 load carts, 1432 two-bullock and 4080 four-bullock ploughs, 
27,296 bullocks and 18,255 cows, 517 he-bnffaloes and 2183 she- 
buffaloes, 1484 horses, 38,107 sheep and goats, and 736 asses. 

“llie 1881 population returns show, of 72,793 people 68,674 or 94'34 
per cent Hindus ; 4036 or 5'64 per cent Musalm5ns; 81 Christians; and 
two Jews. The details of the Hindu castes are : 2159 Brdhmans ; 
22 Edy^th Prabhus, writers ; 1865 Marwdr Vdnis, 285 Lingdyats, 
214 Gnjardt Vdnis, 79 Eomtis, 44 Vaishya Vdnis, and 15 Agarvdls, 
traders ; 34,566 Eunbis, 6661 Mdlis, and 48 Kdchis, husbandmen ; 
1639 Chdmbhdrs, leather- workers ; 710 Badhdis, carpenters; 653 
Sdlis, weaves ; 648 Kumbhdrs, potters; 647 Sondrs, goldsmiths; 
582 Telis, oilmen ; 549 Shimpis, tailors ; 358 Lohdrs, blacksmiths ; 
281 Kdsdrs, glassbangle-hawkers ; 138 Sangars, weavers ; 85 
Londris, lime-burners ; 46 Jingars, painters ; 41 Buruds, bamboo- 
wofkers ; 41 Eoshtis, weavers ; 36 Tdmbats, coppersmiths ; 35 
Bhdv^rs, dyers ; 32 Pdtharvats, stone-masons ; 16 Bduls, weavers ; 
12 Nildris, ^ers; 8 Ghisddis, polishers; 4 Belddrs, quarrymen; 
862 Guravs, temple-servants ; 27 Ghadshis, musicians ; 758 Nhdvis, 
barbers; 555 Parits, washermen; 8286 Dhangars, cowmen; 41 
Gavlis, cowkeepers ; 560 Eolis and 178 Bhois, flshers ; 171 Bajpnts, 
messengers ; 26 Edmdthis, house-builders ; 1717 Bdmoshis, watch- 
men; 274Yadars, stone-cutters; 131 Vanjdris, grain-dealers; 68 
Eaikddis, labourers ; 7l Thdknrs, husbandmen; 37 Bhils, labourers; 
34 Phdsepdrdbis, hunters ; 5548 Mhdrs, village-servants ; 1514 
Mdngs, messengers j 73 Dhors, tanners; 48 Haldlkhors, scavengers ; 
42p Gosdvis, 151 Joshis, 187 Mdnbhdvs, 105 Bharddis, 65 Bhdmtds, 
68 Jangams, 59 Eolhdtis, 53 Yaidns, 43 Gondhlis, 40 Chitrakntl^, 
87 Bhdts, 9 Arddhis, and 4 Ydsudevs, beggars. 

The cultivating classes, who form nearly two-thirds of the whole 
population, are chiefly Eanbds and Mdlis who are found throughout 
the sub-division. A few nmmbers of other castes till themselves or 
by tpaants. Host husbandmen^s houses have walls of hardened 
earth and mud with iSsd roo&. In Ghodnadi, Pdbal, l^dur, 
Taleg^n :2^ui«Qdh^!r^ t^d other large towns, about fifteen per 'dtnt 
oi hdhlKn tU<0d sloping row and about eight per cent are 
bttUii of sh»tA' wejl-to-ao mudholder owns three to six pair of 
bnllool|»i, .mae.^ two ^nd she-buEhdoes, and perhi^ a few 
j^orer landholder will immetimeB l^e only 
Abosit five per cbnt of the husl^udihen have 
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tomorrow both cattle and field tools. The pooler husbandmen have 
barely enough to support their families throughout the year and are 
forced to ‘^ork as labourers during the slack season. The better 
off have the usual grain bins in which they store grain for food and 
seed. About fifty per cent of the cultivating classes are small 
landholders^ about twenty per cent are proprietors with tenants^ 
and about thirty per cent are labourers. Both Mdlis and Kunbis 
Engage freely in carting when field work is slack. Somo Dhangars 
weave and spin wool, but their chief calling besides agriculture is 
tending flocks. Labour and the sale of dairy produce supply the 
wants of many cultivators. 

Sirur is well off for roads. The high road from Bengal through 
Aurangabad and Ahmadnagar to Poona and the coast passes 
through the sub-division, entering from the north-east close to 
the town of Sirur and leaving it in the south-west comer close to 
Koregaon. Two other metalled roads lead one from Sirur to Khed 
in the west through Pdbal, and another also from Sirur to the 
Bhimthadi sub-division in the south through the Kedgaon railway 
station. Eight fair weather roads join the chief towns and act 
as branch communications between the main or metalled roads. 
No other sub-division in Poona has such facilities for cart traffic. 
Though the railway does not pass through the sub-division, five 
stations between Urali and Dhond are easy of access and at no groat 
distance from the southern border. Of five market towns Sirur, 
Pdbal, Talegaon, Kendur, and Kavtha, the chief is Sirur which is 
also a cattle market. The weekly sales amount to about £30 (Bs. 300) 
worth of grain, £30 (Bs. 300) worth of cattle^ and £20 (Bs. 200) of 
steam and handwoven cloth. The chief industries are the weaving 
of women^s robes and turbans which employs ninety-three and 
the weaving of blankets which employs eight looms. Most of the 
produce of the looms is used locally, and the rest goes to Poona. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

PLACES.' 

AhirOy a small village twelve nulea north-west of Ehed with in 
18§I a population of 323, has a Friday weekly market. 

A'mbegaon on the left bank of theGihod river, about twenty miles 
north-west of Khcd, is a small village, with in 1881 a population of 
877. The village gives its name to the Ambegaon petty division 
whose head-quarters are at Gihode. A mile west of Ambogaon the 
Ghod narrows and flows through a fine rocky gorge, A weekly 
market is held on Wednesday. 

In 1673 the Ei^lish traveller Fiwer passed by Ambegaon on his 
way to Jttnnar. Fryer found one Musalmin beggar in the town as 
all the people had fled from a party of Moghal horse.’ 

A'lUbegaoily on the old Fanvel-Poona road, is a small market 
town twelve miles soqth-west of Khadkdla, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 653. Except during the rams a weekly market is held on 
Wednesday, Ambegaon was formerly the head-quarters of a sub- 
division. 

ATandi, on the Poona-Ndsik road on the left bank of the Indr&- 
yani al^ut twelve miles south of Ehed, is a small municipal town, 
with in 1881 a population of 1754. Alandi is noted as containing 
tomb and temple of the great Brdhman saint Dny4neshvar (1271- 
1300 )_ where a large yearly fair attended by about 50,000 pilgrims ia 
hold in November -iMcember. 

The Poona road crosses the Indr&yani at Alandi by a stone bridge 
which was built in 1820 at a cost of about £8000 (Bs. 80,000) by 
Tyikurdds MohanMl Agarvila a rich banker of Poona. The bridge 
gives a good view of A'landi with its temples, houses, waller trees, 
and gudens.’ The village contains about 300 houses. The temple 
of Dnyfoeshvsr has three chief mteways, ChanduhU’s, G&ikv&d’s, and 
Sindia's, the last fatmig the_ baa4r being the chief. The temple 
endosure has ati arched corridor all round, now divided into com- 
partments and used as dwelling houses. The mandap is lacgeuid 
arched and built of stone. It is painted on the insi^ with u^s 
and figures from Hindu mythology, and on the outside has the 
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«ame scenes and figures sculptured in relief.* An uncalled covered 
wajr leads from me corridor to the shrine which consists of a 
vestibule ^d the tomb-chamber. Over Bny&noba’s tomb is his 
image three feet high with a silver face and crown and dressed in 
red clothes.* Behind the image are fibres of Yithoba and Bahhmii. 

* The shrine is said to have been buifi; about 300 years ago by one 
Ambekar Beshpdnde and the large rmndap by B^chandra Malh&r 
a minister of Sindia about 1760. The west wall and corridor 
•Were built about 1750 by the third Peshwa B&Uji Bdjirdv (1740-1761) 
and the drum-house or nagdrkhdna in the west or G4ikv4d gate was 
btiilt about 1840 by GanpatrAv Gdikvdd at a cost of £200 (Bs. 2000). 
About 1725 a descendant of Ambekar Beshpdnde built the cast 
and south wall. The balcony over the east or Ghanduldl gateway 
was built by Chanduldl a famous minister of the Nizdm. The 
north corridor was built about 1750 by Sindia and one Kdshirdv. 
The balcony or drum-house over the north gateway was built about 
1800 at a cost of £800 (Bs. 8000) by Bdldji Govind one of Sincfia’s 
followers. 

Aland! has six other tenmles of Bahiroba, Malappa^ Mdruti, 
Pundlik, Bdm, and Vishnu. Pundlik^s temple is in the river bed. 
Another object of worship is a masonry wul which is said to have 
^ served Bnydneshvar as a horse.^ The ^mple revenue, amounting to 
' about £200 (Bs. 2000), is enjoyed by the Uuravs who correspond to 
the Badvds of Pandharpur. The Guravs have about twenty-one 
houses and number about a hundred. Besides the income from 
pilgrims the temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £108 
(Bs. 1080) managed by six administrators who are chosen for life by 
the people. Pilgrims come on the dark eleventh of every Hindu 
month, but the chief day is the dark eleventh of Kartik or 
November-Becember when about 50,000 pilgrims assemble. The 
camping ground for pilgrims is on the outski^s of the village with 
good natural drainage. 

The municipality was established in 1867 add in 1882-83 hod an 
income of £545 (Bs. 5450) and an expenditure of £522 (Be. 5220). 
The chief source of income, £470 10s. (Bs, 4705), is a pilgrim tax at 
the rate of 3(2. (2 as,) a head which gives the number of pilgrims in 
i882-83 at 37,640. 

Bnydnoba’s father was a Beshasth Brdhman named Yithoba, who 
lived at Apegaon on the Goddvari neai Ndsik. In travelling to 
different holy places Yithoba camo to Aland! then called Alkdpur. 
Here a village accountant named Shidhopont gave him his daughter 
Bakhmdi in marriage. Soon after his marriage Yithoba went to 

* Benares and became an ascetic or sanydshi, When Shidhopant heard 
thathis son-in-lawhadtakentoan ascetic’s life, he recaUedhim, reasoned 
with him, and admitted him to the life of a householder. The village 
Brllhiilans, believing it against scripture rules that an ascetic should 
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^ Oriental OHristiaa Spectator, VII. 46. A ]mt of Pnyinoba’s temple-tomb Is said 
to have been bnilt by the great VSni smnt IbkSrim who was a great admirer of 
PnySaoba. 

* Onsntal Christian Spectator, VII. 46, ’ See bdow p. 101 
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r«(itni*to a hooseholdor's life, outoastod Yithoba who went with* his 
foax ohUdren, three sons Dny&neehvar NiTrittinAth and Sopdndev and 
a daughter Mukt&bdi, to lay hia case before the learned BiAhmans 
of Pa^an. The BniWans would not have admitted the family 
into oaate W for two miraoles performed by Dnydneshvar to show 
that they wero all four incarnations of Vishnu, Shiv, Brahma, and 
T.ftlrH>inii, and that no expiatory rites wero necessary for their 
re*admi8sion. The two miracles were endowing a he-ouffalo with 
speech and making him recite Yedic mantras, and inviting; in person 
the ancestors of a man when ho was performing their shrdddh 
ceremony. On re-admission Dny&neshvar retumod to Alandi. On 
the way the Yed-reciting buffalo died and DnyAneshvar, ^ving him 
the name of Mhasoba, buried him with due rites at Eolv&di a 
^mlot of Ale village sixteen miles east of Junnor.^ At Alandi 
Dnyinoba performed his most notable miracle of riding on a wall. 
Chdngdcv a reputed saint came to meet Dnyineshvar riding through 
the air on a tiger and using a snake for his whip. Dnydneshvar, not 
wishing to bo outdone by Chdngdev, wont to the town wall and 
striding on it caused a part of it to move forward and meet 
Chdngdev. The wall 's stfll shown surrounding a mud temple of 
Yithoba on the river bunk. 

Dnydneshvar was bom in 1272 {Shak 1194) and is said to have 
died in his twenty-eighth year at Alandi in 1300. In 1290 he wrote 
at Nevdsa in Ahmadnagur his greatest work called after his name 
Dnydneshvari, a Mordthi treatise in verse on Iheogony and metaphy- 
sics based upon the well known Bhagvadgita. A book on Dnydn,- 
eshvar and other saints called Bhaltmjaya was written by Mahipati 
about 1775. 


Aut. Ale, a small market town sixteen miles east of Junnar, with in 

1881 a population of 3397, was transferred by His Highness Holkur 
to the British Government. A weekly market is held on Friday. 
In Kolvddi a hamlet of Ale a yearly fair attended by 1000 to 
1600 people is held dn the bright eleventh of Okaitra or March - 
April in honour of Mhasoba or the buffalo-god. The local 
account of the oiigin of the fair is that the great saint BnyAnoba 
(1272-1300) buried here a bufialo-god whom he had taught the Vedas 
and raised a sanuidh or tomb on the spot. A shrino was afterwards 
built and a hall added bnt never competed. In 1827 Captain dunes 
notices it as belonging to llolkar, with 300 houses, four shops, wells, 
and a temple of MAruti.'^ 

Am. A'nd, at the hood of the Ane pass twenty-five miles oast of Junnar, 

is a dumdla or two-owned village, with in 1881 a population of 1916, 
and a weekly market on Wednesday. A well maw road passes from 
Ane ten miles south-west to Bclhe. 

Avsm BmnunH. ATSATi Budinkb is a small town fifoen miles north-east of 
Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2778. The town was the' head- 
quarters of a petty division till 1862 when the petty division was 
Molished. The petty divisional ofdoe, which is just outside tho west 


* M SChasolMk’stimb a Isir is lUn held on eleventh of (^AoieraorMarah. 
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entrance of the town, is now used as a school. Within and close to 
thd west entrance is a temple of Bhnirav bnilt about a hundred years 
ago by one Shankarshet a LingAyat Vdni. The hall, which is entert'd 
through a broad archway, is claborattdy paiuted inside with scenes 
from Hindu mythology. The outside of the temple which has several 
figures on the roof and spire, notably a Ganpati above the entranco 
arch, is every year re-painted in gorgeous colours. Facing the 
eniiance arc two fine lamp-pillars covered with brackets tor lights 
%,nd ending in square capitals adorned underneath witli sculptured 
foliage. Beyond the lamp-piUar is a drum-house or iiagdrkhdiKt on 
a stone canopy which contains a atone horse on a pedestal. 

Ba'ra'mati, north latitude 18“ 10' and east longitude 7 1“ 30', on 
the Karha about fifty miles south-east of Poona, is a municii)al town 
and the head-quarters of a petty division, with in 1881 a population 
of 5272. The 1872 census showed a population of 497 5, of whom 4415 
wore Hindus and 530 MusalinAns. The 1881 census gave an increase 
of 297 or 5272 of whom 4773 wore Hindus and 499 MusalmAns. lie- 
sides the potty divisional revenue and police offices BArAmati has a 
municipality, a dispensary, and a post-office. The mum'cipulily, which 
was established in 1665, had in 1882-83 an income of 1564 (ll6.5840) 
and an expenditure of £466 (Rs. 4660). Tho disjjcnsary was esta- 
blished in 1873. In 1882-83 it treated thirteen in-patients and 4081 
out-patients at a cost of £106 6s. (Rs. 1063). In H>37 BArAmati was 
included in the territory belonging to ShAhAji the father of ShivAji.* 
BArAmati was tho residence of tho NAik banker family which 
intcrmai'riod with the P<'shwAs and of tho famous MarAthi poet 
Moropant, a KaihAda BrAliman, who flourished in the eighteenth 
ct'ntury (1729-1794). In 1792 Captain Moos, afterwards tho author 
of tho Hindu Pantheon, described BArAmati as a largo respectable 
town with strong fortifications. The Karlia river divided the town 
and the best part was protected by a high wall. About a mile to tho 
east was a tract of rich garden land.^ In 1802 Fattehsing MAuc tho 
general of Yashvantitlv Holkar attacked the IVshwa’s camp at 
BArAmati and routed his army taking all the artillery.’ General 
Wellesley camped at BArAmati on tho 18th of April 1803 on his way 
from Scringupatum to Poona to Bi*at BAjirAv Peshwa on tho throne. 
From BAramati, to save it from destruction, ho mode tho famous 
march to Poona of sixty miles in thirty-two hours.^ 

Bedsa,a small vUla^ of 220 people inMAval about five miles south- 
west of KhadkAla station on the Peninsula railway, gives its name 
to a group of two caves of about the first century a.d. Tho caves lie 
.inthoSupati hills, which rise above Bedsa villago, at a height of 
about 300 feet above the plain and 2250 feet above sea level. 

The caves may bo visited from EArle or EhodkAla. From EArle 
the way to tho caveh leads south-east across the railway by a very 
rough rocky track about inilos east to Pimpalgaon and from 
KhadkAla a walk round the west base of a spur leads about two 
miles to Pimpalgaon. From Pimpalgaon a footpath leads about 550 

. < fliaat Duff’s MarSthAs, 66. * Moor’s Ksirutive, 844 • 816. 

’Urant Duff’s MurAthAs, 867. « Dsspstches. 1. 166. 
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feet tip a steep hill side to the crest of a ravine at a small temple^ of 
YAghoba. The smoothly topped hill on the right of the temple with 
the peaked central bead is Bhatras and the heavy niggod^JiiF on the 
left is Khurva. From the temple the path leads along a rough 
terrace across some stream beds and up a short steep climb to the 
caves. 

The two chief caves are a chapel or ehaifya and a dwelling cave or 
lay ana both of them with very clear traces of being copit'd from 
wooden buildings. The chapel is approached by a narrow forty feet 
passage between two blocks of rock about eighteen feet high.^ A 
passage five feet wide has been cleared between the blocks and the 
front of two massive octagonal columns and two derai-columns which 
support the entablature at a height oi about twenty-five feel. Their 
bases are of the lota or water-vessel pattern from \^hioh rise shafts 
slightly tapering and surmounted by an ogee or fluted capital of the 
Per^opolitan type,^ grooved vertically and supporting a fluted torus 
in a square frame over which lie four thin square plates each project- 
ing over the one below. On each face of the uiipermost plate 
crouch elephants horses and bulls with beautiful and w(dl piopor- 
tioned groups of men and women riding over them. On the pilaster 
to the right of the entrance are two horses with a man and woman 
seated on them. The whole is finely carved especially the mouth 
and nostrils of the horses. The woman is seated astraddle on the 
horse, her left hand is raised and her right hand holds her hair, Hho 
has large square earrings, a bracelet near the wrist and another near 
the elbow, and a double anklet, the lower with bells. The man has a 
globe-shaped ornament on his head. The pillar to the right of the 
entrance has, on the oust face of the capital, two sealed or kneeling 
horses back to back On the south horse sits a woman, her left hand 
on the horse’s neck, her right fist closed and shaken at the man. 
The woman wears a square earring a necklace and an anklet. The 
man faces east and has his left hand turned back clutching a curl of ^ 
the woman’s hair. I!is right hand is on the horse’s nock. He* 
wears a necklace, which is a row of octagonal stones, and on his right 
arm ore four bracelets and on his left two. IIis waistcloth is folded 
in bands which hang down the side of the horse. The horse has 
neither saddle nor bridle. The left pillar has, on the east face, two 
seated elephants with a woman on the north and a man on the south. 
The woman is seated on the elephant and is pulled back by the man 
who draws her by the wrist. The left arm is bent, the hand resting 
on the elephant’s head. The man’s left hand drags the woman’s 
right hand and his right hand is broken. The man has no hair on 
his face. The elephants are very finely carved. They have no 
tusks which were either of wood or ivory which has dropped away 
leaving holes. The left or south pilaster has a horse on the east and 


) Tbe lotijgf in front is left to get soffioiently back to get the necessary 

height for the front or faoade llie blocks on either side hide the greatei part of the 
trout, FergnsBon and Burgess’ Cave Templts, 229 
^ The {nilar and pilaster to the west are much closer fluted and more like Ashok 
|>illars than the and pilaster to the east. The top of the piUar below the |^pital 
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I \jull on the west. On the bull, which is finely carved, is a seated 
jroman with her left hand on the buirs neck and her right hand on 
3ho man’s ishouldcr. The man looks oast ; his’ left hand is on his 
.eft thigh and his right hand on the horse’s neck. 

The west or inner face of the right pillar has two elephants. On 
.ho north elephant is a woman seated bare to the waist. She wears 
leavy square earrings, a large folded necklace hanging to tlic breasts, 
i waistband, and an anklet. Her right hand rests on the elephant’s 
omple and her left hand clulchcs the man’s turban. On the south, 
hat is the left, olc})han1, to one looking out of the (*avo, is a woman 
n front and a man behind, both looking west that is facing the relic- 
ihrine. The woman has her left hand near the elephant’s car and 
ler right hand on the man’s noek. The man’s right hand holds the 
voman’s left arm to keep her from dragging off his turban. His 
eft hand is near the waist of the woman. 

Tlio west or inner faeo of the left pillar has two horses. A woman 
s seattKl on tlie noith horse and a man on the south horse. The 
voruau’s left liaud rests on her hip and her right hand is raised 
ibove the horse’s n^'ck. Tho man’s left hand is on the horse’s neck ; 
lib right hand catches the woman’s hair. Comparing the inner faces 
)f tho two pj liars, on tho left pillar the man tries to (‘arry away tho 
AToman and on tho right pillar tho woman tries to take away the man. 

The veranda or porch within tho pillars is nearly twelve feet wide 
ind in front 30' 2" long with two benched colls projecting somowliat 
•nto it from the back corners and one in the right end m front, with, 
)ver the door, an inscription in ono lino recording : 

* The gifb of Pushyanaka, son of A nan da Sethi, from Na'sik * 

The corresponding cell in tho opposite end is only begun. Along 
ho base of the walls and from Iho levels of the lintels of tho cell- 
loors upwards the porch walls are covered with the rail pattern on 
lat and curved surfaces, iuterinixed with tho ehaliya window orna- 
nents but without any animal or human representations. This and 
,he entire absence of any figure of Buddha show the early or 
ffinfiyana style of the caves, probably of about the first century after 
Christ. 

The door jambs slant slightly inwards as do also the inside pillars, 
mother mark of its early age. Tho interior is 45' 4" long by 21' 
vide. The gallery in tho sill of the great window extends 3' 7’'*into 
the cave, which, besides the two irregular piUars in front, has twonty- 
Four octagonal shafts, 10' 3" high, separating tho nave from the side 
lisles 3' 6" wide. Over the pillars is a fillet 4" deep and then the 
triiorium about four feet high. All tho wood work has disappeared 
though tho pegs that kept it in its place may stiU be seen.^ On the 
pillars, as late as 1801, could be clearly traced portions of old paint- 
ing chiefly of Buddha with attendants ; but the caves have since been 
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1 The wood work would seem to have disappeared within the last twenty years^ 
in 1844 (Jour Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc. X 438) Wt>stergaaid deaenbea the cave a« 
nbbed, and about 1861 a wiiter in the Oriental Chnatian Spectator 17-18) foiin4 
varments of tunber lying on the floor. 
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whitewadhod and no trace of the painting is left.^ On five of ^tho 
right pillars are canned Buddhist symbols. The sixth pillar from 
the entrance has, about ten feet from the ground, a central and two 
side lotus symbola The seventh pillar has a central wheel of the 
law and side flowers. The eighth pillar bas a central symbol with, 
above it, a Buddliist trident and below two lotuses The ninth pillar 
has two taurus signs above and two lotus signs below. Tlie tenth 
pillar has a sun-liko circle for the‘ wheel and trident and a lotus. ^ 

The ddghoha or relic shrine has a broad fillet of rail omamont at 
the base and top of the cylinder from which rises a secoud and 
shorter cylinder also surrounded above with the rail ornament. The 
box of the capital is small and is surmounted by a very heavy capital 
in which, out of a lotus bud, stands the wooden shaft of the umbrella. 
The top of the umbrella has disappeared. The relic shrine is daubed 
in front with redlead and worshipped as Dharmartlj’s dhera or 
res^ng-place. 

Leaving the chapel and passing a well near the entrance about 
twenty paces off is a large unfinished cell with in its back a water 
cistern. Over the water cistern is an inscription in three lines of 
tolerably clear letters which records : 

'The religious gift of Mahabhoja’s daughter Ba'madmika', the Maha'devl 

Iflaha'rathini and wife of A'padevanaka.’ 

Close by the unfinished ccU is cave II. a vihdra or dwelling cave 
but unique in design with an archinl roof and round at the back like 
a ehapei. Outside, one on each side of tho entrance, arc two benched 
cells. The entranci' is 17' 3" wide with a thin pilaster 3' 5' broad oli 
eaeh side. Within the entrance tho cave is 18' 2" wide and 32 6" 
deep to the back of theT apse and has eleven cells all with benches or 
bods, Tho cell doors have arches joined by a string course of rail 
pattern and, in a line with the finials of tho arches, is another similar 
course. Tho doors have plain architraves and outside t‘ach architrave 
a pilaster. In the walls between the doors are carved false-graicHi 
windows, Tho whole ‘cave has been plastered and was probably 
painted, but it is now overlaid with a coating of smoke. In tho back 
wall of tho cave in a niche is a figure of the goddess Yemmai thi(*kly 
covered with red pmnt. A sati stone lies against tho wall, a little 
to tho right. 

Beyond this and under stops leading up to the left is a small cell 
and* in the stream beyond is a small open cistern (7'x3' 6") with 
sockets cut in Uio rock. About thirty feet beyond is another plain 
room about 14' 8" square with a door seven feet wide. 

On tho rock behind a relic shrine or ddghoha a short distance from 
Cave I. is a weather-worn inscription in two Hnes which records : 

Tbe ^upa of Gk>bbuti, nativo of Ma'rakuda, an A'ranaka (and) Pedapatika. 

Caused to be made by Asalaimta Bhata, inbabltant of 


1 About 1661 the roof had traoeis of indistinct paintings. The pillars were richly 
and elaborately painted on a ground apparently of lime. The propoitions and ex- 
pvessioa of the figufes was adnurable. On une side of the pillars whs a figure holding 
a sword and on another a figure with a situate white fan. On another pillar was 
traceable part of a oornioe very minutely painted with flowers and birds, one of the 
birds as fresh and perfect as if fresh painted. Oriental Christian Spectator, 11^ 17. 
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36lhe, twenty-one miles south-east of Junnar, is a largo village 
with in 1881 a population of 2816 and a weekly market on Mondays. 
Belho belangs lo a Moghal family who held a high position in 
Junnar in the seventeenth century and who still enjoy the title 
of Nawfibs of Bolhe. They ha\o married with the NawAbs of 
Surat and the present proprietor is the son-in-law of J afar Ali the 
late Nawdb of Surat. They have a large mansion in Junnar town 
^whi(»h is entered by a fine gatevray.i To the south-east of Belhe, 
near the Musulman burial-ground, is a Ilemddpanti well. The well 
is about twenty yards square and is entered by two opposite flights 
of k'n steps each. The walls have eighteen canopied niches four 
each on the sides with steps and five each on the other two sides. 
The niches (3' x 1' 6" x 1 ') are square headed with carved side pillars 
and a finial consisting of a canopy knobbed at the top. llie south 
wall lias a woni-out inscription. Close by the well is a Pir’s tomb 
where a yearly fair or urus, attended by about 1000 people, is held 
on the second day of the bright half of Ohaitra or March-April. 

Bha'ja, a small village of 291 people in M^val about seven miles 
south-west of Khadkdla and about two miles south of ICarle railway 
stalion, has a group of about eighteen early Buddhist eaves of about 
the second and first century A rough road leads about two miles 
south of the Kdrle rest-house to Bhija. The caves are about 400 
feet above the village in the west face of a steep hill. 

Beginning from the north the first is apparently a natural 
cavi'rn thirty feet long and slightly enlarged. The next ten are 
phiin cells. Cave VI. is an irregular cell much ruined and half filled 
up. The hall is irregular about fourteen feet ^square with two cells 
on each side and tliioo m the back wall with chaifya window 
ornaments over all the cell doors. Over (he right side coll door in 
the back wall is inscription one recordmg ; 

* Tho gift of Ba'dha' (Bodtai) a ploughmaa’s wife ' 

On tlie buck wall of cave TX. is a fnezo projecting 2' 2" with four 
chaitya arches joined by the rail pattern. In front of the cave was 
a veranda which seems to have had pillars with animal capitals. A 
fragment of the base of a pillar is left as also a broken capital with 
animal figures uj)on it. 

Cave XII. the chaitya or chapel is the best in tho group, one of the 
most interesting in India, and, according to Dr. Burgess, one of tjie 
most important to be found anywhere for the history of eavc 
architecture. The cave is fifty-nine feet long by about twenty-nine 
feet wide with a semicircular apse at the back and having an aisle 
3' 6" wide separated from the nave by twenty-seven plain octagonal 
shafts 11' 4" high. I'he pillars rake inwards about S'" on each side, 
so that the nave is 15' 6" wide at tho tops of the pillars and 16' 4" at 
their bases. The ddghoba or relic shrine is eleven feet in diameter at 
tho floor and the cylinder or drum is four feet high. The dome is six 
feet high and the box upon it is two storeyed, the upper box beinff 
,)iown out 1' 7" square inside with a hole in the bottom 1' 8" deep and 
7" in diameter. The upper part of the box or capital is <rf a separate 
stone and hewn out, showing clearly that it held some relic. On four 
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of the pillars arc carved in low relief seven ornaments or Bucdjhist 
symbols. On the left of the seventh pillar is a symbol formed* of 
four tridents round a centre which perhaps contained a fan wirh buds 
and leaves at the oorners. On the eighth pillar, on the right side are 
two flowers and what looks like a fan and on the left side a posy of 
holy flowers. 

The roof is arched, the arch rising from a narrow ledge over the 
triforium 7' 6" above the tops of the pillars and 20 ' 5" high from th% 
floor. The roof is ribbed inside with teak girders the first four of 
which, and parts ©f some*' of the others, have given way or been pulled 
down. The front must have been entirely of wood and four holes 
arc made in th(‘ floor showing the position of the chief uprights. There 
are also mortices cut in the rock showing where one of th(» chief cross 
beams must have been ])lacod, probably to secure the lattice work in 
the upper part of the window. The front of the great arch is full of 
pin-holes in thrive rows, about 170 in all, showing beyond doubt that 
some wooden, probably ornamental, fa(*ing covered the whole of tho 
front. The figures on the front are a female flgure high up on tho 
left much weatherworn but with a beaded belt about the lions ; two half 
figures looking out at a window in the projecting side to the right of 
tho great arch and on the same side tlie heads of two others in twa 
small compartments and on a level with the top of tho arch. By tho 
side of Cave XII, but with tho line of its front coming out to tho 
south at a small angle, is Cave XIII. the front quite gone and 
probably of wood. The cave (30' x 14' 6") has a cell in each of tho 
back corners and three in the back wall. Each cell has a latticted 
window. The left cell has a fastening on the door os if for a lock or 
bolt. The right cell has an arched door and a stone bench. Of the 
back wall cells two on the sides have a single bench and the middle 
cell has two with a small recess under each. Over the doors of all 
the cells is tho chaifya arch joined by a frieze of rail 2 )attern Over tho 
front of tho cave arq ornamental arches and a double course of rail 
pattern. Close to Cave XIII., and facing a little more to the north, is 
ca^e XIV. (6' 8" x25' 0") with one cell at the back and three on each 
side. The front colls have double beds with a recess under each ; the 
second on the left has no bod but a square window and the third on 
the right has no bed but leads into an inner cell with a stone bench. 
Cave XV. is above Cave XIII. and with Cave XVI. is reached by a slalr 
to tho south of Cave XIV. It is a small dwelling cave (12' 6" x 10') 
with a bench on the right and two semicircular niches 2' 8" wide 
with arched tops surmounted by tho chaitya arch. At tho back 
are two benched cells. The front wall is gone ; the terrace iu front 
was about five feet wide and probably, as shown by holes in the roof, 
framed in wood work and projecting forwards. The front above this 
cave and cave XVI. is carved with thin chaifya arches and the rail 
pattern. Cave XVII. reached by a descent from caves XV. and XVI. 
is a small dwelling cave (18' 6" x 12' 6") with three cells at the back 
and two at the right, one of them wi& a bench. There is also a bench 
in the left end of the hall and an irre^lar recess or cell. On the 
rights near the door of the second cell, is mscription two in two lines 
which records : 

'msfiftofaoell npcm nrs'dsssvs, sNs'vsofBhogaTsti.* * 
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tho oav© are two wolls in a rooess and orer them is 
inscription three in two lines which records : 

* The religidus gift of a oistern by Vmhudata. eon of Kosiki a great warrior.* 

At Bome distance alon^ tho scarp is a largo excavation containing 
a group of fourteen rtdio shrines or ddghohtU of various sizes cut in 
the rock. As their inscriptions show, they are tho tombs or thupoa of 
monks. All have the Buddhist rail pattern round tho upper part of 
Jhe drum. Five of them are under the rock and vary in diameter from 
6' 3" to 4' 8" and of these two in front have the relitj box only on the 
dome while the three behind them have also heavy capitals, tho 
largest on the left joined to tho roof by the stone shaft of the umbrella, 
while, over the other two, the circle of the umbrella is carved on the 
roof with a hole in tho centre over a corresponding hole in the capital, 
evidently to insert a wooden rod. Of the nine ddghobds outside the rock 
roof, the first to the nortli has a handsome capital 3' 8'' high and very 
elaborately carved. As most of tho other ddghohds arc* broken*, it 
cannot bo said how they wore finished except that tho eighth and 
possibly others wore of llio plain box form without any c‘ornice. In 
four of tho ca}jitalH under the roof are holes on tho uj^per surface as 
if for jdaoing relics aud two have a dc*prossion round the edge of the 
hole as il' for a closely fitting cover. 

On tho second daghoba^ going from north-east to south-west, in the 
front row is a weather-worn inscription in one line recording : 


‘The Thupo of the venerable reverend Dhomagiri • 

.On the base of tho third ddghoha is inscription five in one line 
recording . » Thupo of the venerable reverend Ainpikinaka .* 

On tho base of the fourth ddghoba is inscription six in one very 
indistinct lino recording: 

* [The Thupo) of the venerable reverend Sanghadina * 

On the capital of one of the ddgholds under tho rock is inscription 
seven in one lino recording : . 

‘ The venerable reverend. * 


There is an eighth inscription much weather-worn and difficult to 
read on the dome of the largo relic slirinc which stands first in the 
front row. 


Farther along the lull scarp is a small chamber, with a coll at the 
|right end, much filled up but with a frieze, ornamented by female 
••figures and relic shrines in high relief, supporting a moulciing with 
rmic shrines in half relief and with an arched roof only half of which 
remains. On the wall are some curious sculptures. Farther along 
the hill scarp, under the first waterfall, is a small empty round cell ; 
under the second is a large square room with three ceils ut each side, 
partly filled and much ruin^ ; under the third waterfall is a small 
round cell with a relic shrine. 


- In 1879 a very old and most interesting cave was discovered in the 
Bhdja scarp further to the east. When first found Ihe cave was 
filled nearly to the roof of the veranda with mud and earth. The 
veranda pillars and the sides of the entrance doors are broken away. 
The cave faces north and is a small dwelling cave with a somewhat 
irregulA* hall (16" 6"" X 17' 6") . There are two cells in the inner wall one 
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aiik$M with $ stone bed and two in the east waU. The cave has i^hyee 
other cells^ a large cell with a stone bed al one end of the veranda 
and two smaller with benches at the other end. At one end is a pillar 
and pilaster with beU and pot-shaped capitals. The pillar and pilaster 
are surmounted by fabulous animals^ human female busts with the 
bodies of cows. The cave has some remarkable sculptures in the hall 
and voronda. 

On the left wall of the cave is a standing male figure (5’ 9" x 2' 8") 
with lips compressed, no fa(‘e hair, and feet carved as if walking 
towards the right. The logs are crossed, the right leg brought , 
behind the left leg. The left hand holds the hilt of a heavy thick 
dagger that is tied on the loft hip. Tho right hand grasps a spear. 
The headdress is curious and heavy. Tho hair is rolled into a big 
dome. There are heavy earrings with five rings and a heavy double 
nocklttce. On the upper arms is a broad bolt with pointed side 
plaits. On the lower arm are five bracelets. The figure wears a 
waistcloth. Over the right shoulder is the sacred thread. The feet 
are bare. The dagger on the left hip is heavy and bioad-bladed; 
tho spear has a heiS hke a modern spear, and a knobbed head on 
the ground like a mat e. The other figure (3' 7" x 1' 6") on tho loft 
wall is also standing. It holds a spear in tho right hand and tlio 
left hand rests on the waistband. A shouldercloth is thrown over 
the left shoulder. The hair is tied in a dome which is not properly 
finished. In tho back wall of the cave below is a small figure 
holding up the scat and on the right side is another small figure. 

In the loft end of the veranda Ihe small central pillar has a capital 
carved into figures, a horse below and a woman from the waist up. 
The right hand holds up the roof. Tho figure has a curious hetid- 
dress as if ihe hair was done up with wreaths of pearl, and big 
earrings, double necklace, and hanging stomacher. The right corner 
of tlie capital is another female centaur with triple and fivefold 
bracelets. Between the earrings is a female head. The figures at 
the side of tho capitals are like the sphinx in the Kdrlc chapel cave. 
In the comer arc more contaurs male and female with different head- 
dresses and not holding up the roof. 

In the front wall on the left is a standing male figure with the 
hair tied into a great domed headdress. He holds a doable spear iu 
his left hand wbich is held to his breast and his right hand rests tni 
the handle of a bmadbladed hi/rari-like dagger. Below the sheath 
of the dagger show the ends of the double spear. The case of tho 
dagger is tied on with a cloth. On his upper arms groat ornaments 
stretch from near the elbow to tho shoulder. In the ears are huge 
earrings and round the neck is an elaborately carved nocklai*e. 
Many threads are gathered together with a plate or mddalia. Above 
is a aouble necklace one of them with plates, the upper with beads 
like an amulet. The earrings are very heavy like a snake with seven 
coils. Tho face k broken. The firate wears elaborate bracelets 
in four sets of four rows each fastenod into plates. A shouldercloth 
is drawn over tiie left shoulder and round the waist is a thick 
waisfdoih with many folds. There seem to be other skirts like h kilt. 

The middle iSgW is a man with much bushy headdress different 
from tlm last He wears a nedklace of big beads and belov^ at the 
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breas| a doublo necklace. Ho wears a sbouldercloth or perhaps a 
thread. His right hand held a dagger of which the case 
^remains, i^elow a waistoloth falls nearly to the right ankle and to 
the left knee. His left hand held two spears of which the lower 
ends remain. 

^On the right are three figures ; a standing male with a headdress 
•like the first figure, the hair seeming to fall down the right shoulder. 
The firare wears a big hanging ne^ace ; the earrings are different 
lErom me first figure but broken. There is a third necklace like a rich 
band, one side shown on the right chest and the other side showing 
on the left. Behind the back is a quiver stocked with arrows. In 
his right hand is a bow and his left hand is on a dagger tied to his 
loft hip. His feet are bare. His waistcloth hangs in heavy full 
folds. To tho right of this figure is a window of stone lattice work 
and below the window to the right are a male (!' 7" x 1' 2") and a 
fcmal^ demon (2' 2" x i 2"). The female demon is big and fat with 
staring eyes and a tremendous mouthful of teeth ; in her raised right 
hand is a hummer. The male demon to the right is smaller and in 
trouble, his right hand being eaten by some large animal with 
crocodile-like jaws. Above tho male demon is a man riding a horse, 
his feei in stirrups. He wears a necklace of great rows of beads^ 
The horse has a jaunty or chhoga headdress. The rider holds tho 
reins in his right hand and a spear in tho left. Ilis right foot is in a 
stirrup. A demon holds up tho left hind and front foot of tho horse. 
Below tho horse^s belly is a man like a king. Tho group seems to 
represent a demon carrying off a king. On the right a king stands 
in a chariot like a Greek car drawn by four horses. He wears a 
double necklace like flowers, and a handsome headdress. With him 
in the chariot are two women, one behind him holds on umbrella the 
other in front has a flywhisk. They have rich ornaments and waist- 
bands. The horses are treading the female demon who lies face- 
down. Tn the buck ground is a chief. To the right is another 
curious group. Below, near the lower left comer, is a cliief seated 
one leg on the seat, the other hanging down; and close by on the 
very left is a sacred tree hung with garlands and rail at the 
foot. Close to the king’s loft a woman brings a spilt >on and a 
water-pot ; behind is a woman with a flywhisk and a man. Below 
is a group, a man playing a stringed instrument and a woman 
dancing. To Ihe right of the tree is some wild animal perhaps a 
hippopotamus and below is a fallen bullock and further to tho right 
a great crocodile’s head. Above a woman with a horse’s head 
clutches tho shouldercloth of u man on the left and is carrying him 
off. A little above are two small elephant-like heads, a tiger eating 
a door or a cow, and a small elephant gnawing at the foot of a big 
elephant, the central figure in the group. Above a small olmhant 
kills a tiger and over it is a tree perhaps the Acacia cirisa. Iiigher 
to the left, above tho seated king, is a sacred tree with many male 
and female figures on it, the men with headdresses like peaked 
nightcaps. Above, on the loft, a male figure floats down, and from 
the right comes up a man with a dagger in his right hand. On the 
large elephant which forms tho oentrol figure in the ^oup rides a 
great^ing. Bound his neck groat garlands have been nutig, which 
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fall to hia feat, and his arma, nearlj up to the elbow, are encircled 
with bracelets of flowers. His right hand holds the olephant^goad 
and his loft hand is raised to his chest and grasps the floi^or garland* 
Behind him sits a small male figure with a coat and a striped 
waistcloth and a cloth wound round his face under the chin. In his 
hands he holds a double stick and a flag with a Buddhist trident above 
\it. There is a man behind the elephant and something else like a 
tree* The elephant moves along carrying in his trunk an acacia tree 
tom up by the root. 

The group on the end wall are the demons attacking the king 
and beating him. Then on the side wall comes Lorn Buddha 
in his chariot and crushes the demons. The big group seems^ to 
show the state of things before Buddha taught. The kings enjoy 
themselves with playing-men and dancing-women and all the animd 
kingdom is at strife one beast preying on another. Above, Buddha, 
the peaceful conqueror, unarmed and adorned with flowers, brings 
all \o order.^ 

On the inner wall above the door is a frieze of alternate topes and 
figures holding up the roof. The topes arc somewhat like the 
Amrdvali tope. On the left side walls under the centaurs is a frieze 
close to the ground. In the left comer is a bullock, then u winged 
horse or bullock, next a standing man with his hands raised above 
his head. Then comes a chief-like or important personage well 
dressed on a horse his bare feet in stirrups. Then follow throe men 
one above the other, then a man with both his hands raised over his 
head. Then two bulls goring a fallen male figure. The headdresses 
in the cave are like those in the Bharhut Stupa in the (Jentral 
Provinces about a hundred miles north-east of Jabalpur, though the 
ornaments of the Stupa arc not so old. 

From the position of the cave in a place not nearW so well suited 
for a cave as the big one (XII.) it looks as if Cave Xli. was first mode. 

Bhavsari or Bhosari, also known as Bhojpur, is the first stage on 
the Ndsik road abodt eight miles north of Poona. It stands on 
slightly rising ground in a bare rocky upland, perhaps about a hundred 
feet above the level of Poona. The village is of considerable size 
with small houses and to the north a large pond. The Poona-Ndsik 
road passes north and south about a hundred yards to the east of the 
village. The place is remarkable for a number of large rude stone 
enclosures to the east south and west of the village. 

In the space between the Poona-N&sik road and the village, the 
foundations of a wall of largo rough stones enclose a largo plot of 
ground* According to the villagers this was the village kot or citadel, 
out the example of Khandoba’s enclosure, about 300 yards to the 
south-east, and of other enclosures to the south and the south-west of 
the village shows that the space enclosed hj this wall was set apart 
for funeral or other religious purposes. Inside of the line of the 
enclosing wall are the remadns of three mounds from three or four to 
about seven feet high. The mound to the east, close to the road, is 
known as Edlkdi’s temple. It is about three or four feet high and 
about twelve paces square and is covered with stones most of them 
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rotul) but one hollowed as if for a oemduit or waier^pe. In Ihe 
8oam4west of the endosure is a mound about six feet nigh which i# 
known as tl^e mosque and seems to have traces of modem baildinej; 
and a few paces to the north is a lower mound, two or three feet hi^, 
which looks like on old burial mound. 

A few paces to the south-west of the mosque heap, leaning 
against a wall, is a fairly preserved battle or hero stone.. It has tk 
funeral um at the top ani below five panels of carved figures. In the 
lowest panel at the foot a man lies dead and above his body are three 
cows showing that the hero of the stone lost his life in a cattle raid. 
In the next panel on the visitor’s left a man with a spear. fights two 
men on the right with shields and swords. In the panel above is 
Shiv’s heaven with the hero in the centre and apaarda or heavenly 
damsels dancing at the sides. In the. top panel the hero in heaven 
worships the ling. To the west of a rest-house, a little further to the 
south-west, are two standing stones one of them 8' 6" x 3', and about 
twenty-five paces further west are two more about seven feet hfgh. 
Passing normwards by the east of the village and along the south 
bank are several small shrines some of them of large rough 
stones. On a bank in the north-west comer of the pond are three 
battle or hero stones. The stone to the east, which measures 3' 10" x 
r 7" X 1', is covered with redlcad. It has an um on the top and three 
panels of carving below. On a bond of stone about two inches broad, 
below the um, are letters of the tenth century but too worn to be 
read. Below the figures are clearly cut and well proportioned. In 
the lowest panel are four cones and a prostrate human figure ; in the 
panels above a man on foot with bow and arrows fights three footmen 
armed with spears and bows and arrows and three horsemen behind. 
In the top panel on the left a man and woman worship something like 
a water-pot and on the right another man worships. The carvings 
on the two other battle-stones are too broken to make out. To the 
west of the pond and on the northern bank are some patches of 
ground thickly strewn with boulders. But as far as they were 
examined they showed no signs of artificial arrangement. Returning 
along the south bank of the pond and passing about 150 yards along 
the road on the right close to the road a complete wall or row o| 
rough stones, several of them measuring about four feet by three feet 
and six inches thick, encloses a plot of ground about tbirty-five feet 
square, the ground within the enclosure being no higher than on ^he 
outside of it. Near the centre is a grave of dressed stones apparently 
more modem than the endosing wall. About two hundred yar^ to the 
southeast is a small whitewashed shrine of Rdnhoba, a form d! Erislma 
who, on the dark eighth of Shrdvan in Aiw^iat-September, enters into 
his worshippers and makes them dance. To the east is a line of rode 
graves belonging to Sdnhoba’s worshippers most of whom seem to be 
OhdmbhjSrs and Mbdrs. The ground to the south of this shrine 
and west nearly to the road is strewn with lines and enclosing walls oi 
big stones, sometimes a small cdrele surrounded by a large square 
and with an occasionally solit^ stand^ stone, and here and there 
a small built shrine. Close to S^boba’s temple, a little to the southi 
is a small shrine made of four big stones, two side, a back, and a roof, 
It is open to the esst and measnres d' 7* long bjr 3' $" broad and 
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0^ Kigb, At the back are about twelve small round stones sac]^ to 
t)ie goddess Satvdi. The shrine is apparently modern but is interes€ng 
frdin its likeness to some of the rude atone tombs and shjines which 
have been found in the' South Deccan and on the Malabar coast. A 
few paces to the south is an upright pillar-like stone 4' 3" out of the 
ground and with faces about eighteen .inches broad. Close to this 
standing stone seven large blocks of trap enclpse a circle about twelve 
feet in diameter. Another of the enclosures is about thirty-eight feet 
square. Passing several more enclosures, some of them with smalT 
modem shrines to Haridi or Ghoda Satvdi, about 200 yards to the south- 
east, is one of the best preserved of the enclosures. It measures about 
170 feet east and west by 110 feet north and south. The wall is about 
four feet broad of undressed stones, many of them roughly round and a 
foot or two in diameter, and at intervals larger stones about three or 
four feet high and three feet broad. Near the middle of the east face is 
a gate with the large stones as pillars. They are about five feet apart and 
stand about six feet out of the ground with four faces varying in breadth 
from a foot to a foot and a half. About six yards to the west of this door 
and about sixteen feet apart are two low mounds with plinths of great 
rough stones (4' x 8' and S' 6" x 2') piled in three or four layers raised 
inside two or three feet above the outside level. The moimd on the right 
is roughly fifteen feet square with stones as much as 4' 5" by 3' 9" and 
heaped inside with earth and a few stones about two feet higher on the 
outer level. The centre of this mound was opened and dug about four 
feet deep, two through earth and two through hard yeUow murum 
mixed with lime'nodules to rock. Near the level of the ground there 
was a piece of teakwood about 18" long, rough and Cke a large 
tent peg. A fragment of a green glass bracelet, appearing the 
same as the present glass bracelets, was the only article found. The 
left-hand mound was also opened and dug about five feet deep. 
The part above the surface of the ground was full of large stones. 
Below the surface, for about 18" in the centre, it was soft earth and 
murum as if it had been dug into before. There were also several lime 
nodules the same as in the right-hand mound. Among the murum and 
lime nodules were found pieces of bones some of the teeth. There were 
no traces of pottery. Another foot deeper was rock. About three 
paces to the north of the right-hand mound there seem to be trac^ 
of a mound hut the middle has been removed and in its place a 
roughly square building is set up as a tomb. About four paces 
towards the north wall is a small square about five feet of stones 
with a big stone in the centre like a rough tomb. About nine paces 
west of two mounds, near the centre of the enclosure, is the 
base of a mound or grave about eight feet square. The base stones 
are still in their pli^, the rest are piled into a cairn. The top d 
the cairn is hollow and in the hollow is a slab about 18^' by 6" with 
a human figure roughly cOrved mi it and covered with redlead. It 
is a spirit or who emnes into men. Aboutaywrd further west, 
onarom^ five feet square^ is a stone carved with 

two pair hf IsOt : TberO is also a seatra image with the legs crossed 
ahd^ itm hands jn front of chest as if in the^^teaching 
posil^n. This # the minister of Khandoba, whose 

of Ehsndoba’s tmnple as the^andi 
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platform stands to the east of M^Mev^s temple* About mx paces 
to%Ee south is a small tomb about eix feet square* About nine paces 
to the 80 U& is another square (44' x 15')^ an outside line of stones 
about four feet broad and the inside level with the ground and bare. 
The centre was opened and dug about two feet below ground level 
but nothing was found. It seems to be the site of a temple or shrine 
rather than a burial mound. About ‘ fourteen paces west of the 
central pair of tombs is a shrine of Khandoba about twelve feet 
^square with, in front to the east, a space about fifteen feet square 
enclosed by a wall of rough stones about three feet high. The 
shrine is built on an old mound which seems to have been round 
or oval. On each side of the shrine-door are fragments of two old 
carved pillars. The lintel and side posts of the door are also 
old and carved with two or three rows of elegant but much worn 
tracing. The dome of the shrine, though modern, is in the cross- 
comer style. Near the centre of the floor is a small ling and qear 
it a small bull. In the back wall is a centre figure of Khandoba with 
Banai on the visitor's right and Mhdlsa on the visitor’s left. There 
are a few other figures of attendants. Passing across the main 
road to the south of the village stretch low rolling hillocks 
blackened with large boulders. A large number of the boulders 
have been broken by Beldars and carried away, hut many remain. 
The arrangement is confused and the lines are irregular and with 
many gaps, but there is enough to show that almost all of them 
are arranged in walls enclosing large spaces, in many cases with 
inner enclosures, and in a few of the inner enclosures some large 
pointed standing stones and low mounds inside. One of these mounds 
was opened and dug through earth and murum about three feet below 
the surface to rock but nothing was found. Still these stones are in 

g reat numbers and of large size (3' x 3' or 4' x 2^) and almost all the 
nes of stones bear traces of arrangement and apparently belong to 
some old burial monuments. Low mounds stretch to the westmost of 
them, topped with a thick cluster of boulders generally with one or two 
large pointed stones. Fresh earth-marks on some of these stones 
show that the circles have been lately repaired or completed and that 
they are used as cattle-pens or stack-yards. Others seem to be old 
. and are arranged round a shrine or a rude painted stone. On the 
top of one hSlock is an enclosure of big stones thirteen paces by 
ten, with an inner enclosure of smaller stones (12' x 7') with a long 
low stone at the west end smeared with redlead and worshipped as 
Mhasoba. About fifty paces to the north is one of the quaint shrines 
made of four stones, side and back stones and a flat roof resting on 
them. Inside is a stone about 18"' high daubed with red paint, 
roughly shaped as the home of Ohedoro. About a quarter of a 
xoile farther west beyond a belt of rich lowland are more boulder- 
strewn knolls. The stones are arranged in large enclosures containing 
small circles or squares many of them marked by some specially 
large standing stones. They stretch to the west and to the north- 
west for many hundred yaras. According to one of the villagers 
they are the sites of the houses when the village was a city in 
the times of the Gavli kings. But thev are too irregular and the 
enoldlures intersect each omer too much to be either the sit^ of 
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er eat^peiw. Oa another httdl about 200 yards norths With 
s^t fliidftMn g qimej is a small stone temple of Mahddey with a fragn^nt 
ol a pjpar near the gate of the enclosure wall and inside of the enolo* 
tntrean old weU-carred but broken bull. A few paces east ox the temple 
enclosure among some tombs is a carious shrine, a large flat stone rest- 
ing on three, large pointed stones. It is said to be a tomb. About 
hruf a mile to the north-east of the yiUa^ are several low hillocks 
strewn with boud^rs. At a distance they look much like the boulder- 
covered hillocks near the village, but examination shows that the stones * 
are in their natural position, apparently the ruins of a weatherworn 
knoU. Though the stones are of much we same form and size as those 
nearer the village, unlike them they show no signs of being picked 
out, arranged, or set in the ground. 

As far as they have been examined none of the stones in these 
mounds, lines, or walls have any writing or any other sign of the chisel. 
The.discovery of pieces of bones in one of the mounds supports the 
view that these circles and heaps of stones and the solitary standing 
stones are funeral monuments. "Without letters or the discovery or 
farther relics it is impossible, even within wide limits, to fix the 
age of these monumeniB. There seems no reason to doubt that 
they are old, certainly older than the Husalmins, and probably older 
than the Sildh^ras or the Yddavs (850 - 1310) because the carving 
of battle-stones was the form of monument which was then in fashion. 
These monuments were almost certainly raised by rude people in 
honour of the dead. From the great number of the enclosures this 
would seem to have been a favourite place for commemorating the 
dead. And the absence of any signs ol a mound in many oases and 
the want of any relics ift several of the mounds suggest that some of 
these monuments are empty tombs raised to people whose bodies 
were buried or burnt in some other place. The carved battle- 
stones show that till Musalmdn times Bhavsari continued a favourite 
place for commemorating the dead, and the number of shrines to 
Satvdi, Khandoba, Mha^oba, Ohedoba, Yir, and other spirits seems to 
show that the village is still specially haunted by the dead. 

An inscription on a rough stone attached to a wide burial mound in 
Sopara near Bassein showed that the mound was raised about b.c. 200 
in honour of a persem of the Khond tribe. Ehond is the same as 
Ghond and apparently as Sol. It remains as Sod a surname among 
Th£na and other Sunbis and Mardthis. As far as is at present 
known the name does not occur in the North Deccan. The mention 
of Sods in the Sop^ra stones, and the reverence for the dead which is 
so niarked a characteristic of the Bengal Sols and the Go^vsri Soia, 
snggest that these rude monuments Wong to the Sol or Sdarian 
Tmi&layer or base of the Deccan population. Stone monuments like 
those, at bhavsari have not yet b^ made the subject of e^ial 
seareh* When looked for they will probably be found and scat- 
tered most o| the Deootm. Qne standing stone or vbM dhonda. 
ITfl" has ktdy (Doo^ 1882) heea. noticedin the village m 
B&|ar aWut ten mllm ^ Junnar>and in the same village are traces 

d rircies and hee^ ol ;]h^ge imdre8ad atones. These and remains of 

Btijnr^ like Bhavsari, dots to 
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neuly Musalm&a times was believed to hare some special sacredneas 
or iltnese for memorials to the dead. 

According to General Haig, R.E., who has lately been living 
among them,^ the Kois of the lower GodAvari are a cheery half-naked 
people who bum the dead, bury the ashes, cover them with a slab of 
stone, and at the head set another stone of great size. Occasionally in 
forest tracts are rows of stones five or ten or oven fifteen or twenty 
Jfeet high and weighing several tons. Smaller stones mark the graves 
of children. In countries where stone is difficult to get the custom 
ceases. The Kois of the plains have given up raising tomb-stones. 

These rude enclosures, circles, mounds, and open-air flat-topped 
tombs or shrines have a double interest. They seem to bo the 
original of the Buddhist stupa or burial-mound and its encircling 
rail, and they have a more curious but less ct^rtain connection with 
the rude stone monuments of North Africa and West Europe. In 
the Deccan the fondness for tombs is still strong among MarAthas 
and other classes, and the enclosure wall or rail seems to survive and 
to have its origin in the rude circles that surround the shrines of 
Vottll, Chedoba, and other spirits whoso worship forms so large a 
part of tho religious observances of the lower classes of Deccan 
Hindus. The original object of tlio circle of stones, to keep evil 
from passing in to annoy the central object of worship, lives in the 
circle of Hhipdis or guardians who live in tho stones which surround 
the central VotAl. 

• Blligvail, a small village twentyfour miles north-west of IndApur, 
within 1881 a population of 1418, has a weekly market on Sunday. 

Bhima'shankar,^ in the village limits* of Bhovargiri, at the 
source of the Bhima river about thirty miles north-west of Khcd, has a 
famous temple of MahAdev said to be ono of tho twelve great lings of 
India.® Bhimashanhar is at the crest of tho SahyAdris 3448 feet 
above sea level. Here, in a dip in tho hill top 3090 feet above sea 
level, and surrounded by three or four wooded heights, is the holy 
source from which the Bhima trickles in a tiny stream into a small 
built cistern. After it roaches the plain, the Bhima receives the 
BhAma, IndrAyani, Mutha-Mula and Nira from tho right, and tho 
Ghod and Siua from tho left. It passes east through Poona and 
SholApur, and, after touching the north-oast border of Bijapur, 
flows through the NizAm’s tondtorics where it meets the Krishna 
near RAichur about 400 miles south-east of BhimAshankar. 

Close to the cistern which receives the infant flow of tho Bhima 
are two temples of MahAdev one old and out of repair and the other 
modem built by the famous Poona minister NAna Fadnavis 
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1 Charch MisBionary Intellkrence and Record, VII. 82, 618. 

* The eleven other great Ung 9 are Amareshvar near U^jaln ; Gantameshvar an- 

hnow^n ; KedAreshvar in the Himilayae $ MahAkil m I/jjain ; Mallikirjan on the 
ShnshAil hill m Tehngan ; OrnkUr on the Narbada ; RAmeahvar m RAmeshvar island 
I 0 ar Cape Comorin ; Soineahvar in SomnAth PAtan in KAthiAwAr j Tnmbakeshvar 
^ Q^imbak in NAsik ; VaidyanAth at Devgad in the SAuthal diatnct of Bengal ; and 
vishveBhvar at Benares* ^ . 

* Thi^late Mr. G. H. Johns, C.S. ; Bombay Gasette, 15ih March 1884. 
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(4T64 - 1800) and finished by hia widow. The old temple is a pl^; 
aohfd, simctute built of dark stone^ with a vaulted roof much like^tiie 
Koitinan crypts often found under English cathedrals ^nd abbeys, 
liu the hall or mandap is a rough stone Nandi and in the shrine a 
metal cast with five heads representing the god Bhimdshankar. 
Hung on an iron bar supported between two strong stone pillars^ to 
the east of the old temple, is a large bell weighing three to four 
hundredweights.^ Embossed on the face of the bell is a minute human 
figure perhaps the Virgin Mary with a Maltese cross above and the” 
figures 1729 below, showing the year in which the bell was cast. The 
bell is worshipped by the people, and the cross, the human figure, and 
the date are painted with redlead. According to the temple priest the 
bell was brought from Ydsind near Kolydn in Thdna probably from 
some Portuguese church or convent about 1739 when Bassoin was 
taken by the Mardthds. The old temple was originally much larger 
than it now is as its size was greatly reduced to make room for the 
new temple of Nana Fadnavis. The new temple is also built of dark 
stone and the spire rises in the form of a cone surmounted by a 
pinnacle. All round the outer wall of the lower part of the temple 
runs a row of small figures and gods in niches. The east front of 
the temple has much ornamental work. The rain dripping from 
the cement over the door has formed fringes of stalactites which 
harmonise with the fretwork, effectively combining nature and art 
in the decoration of the temple front.^ The temple enjoys a yearly 
Government grant of £96 8s. (Rs. 964) in cash and land assessed 
at about £20 (Rs, 200). The affairs of the temple are managed by 
six hereditary vahivdtddrs who receive the endowments. A yearly 
fair, attended by about 20,000 pilgrims from all parts of the Dcccan 
and the Eonkan, is held on Mahdshivrdtra in February- March and 
lasts for two or three days. 


Leg&id, Two legends are told of the origin of the holiness of Bhi- 

m^shankar. According to one, while Mahddev was resting after 
a successful but fatiguing contest with a demon named Tripuriisur, 
Bhimak, a mythic king of Oudh of the sun line, came to do 
penance before the god and ask forgiveness for wounding, during a 
hunt, two seers in the form of deer. Shiv pardoned Bhimak and 
offered to nant him any boon he desired. Bhimak asked that the 
sweat whim was still fresh on Shiv^s brow might be changed into a 
river for the good of mankind. According to the other legend, thie 
place first came into repute about the middle of the fourteenth 
century after Christ, When cutting timber in the Bhimdshankar 
valley one Bhatirdv found blood gushing out of one of the trees. 
Bhatir&y bi^ought his cow to the tree and drop)^ her milk on the 
stump and the wound healed in one night. A ling of Mahddev came 
out of the tree ond Bhatir4v built a shrine on the spot. 

From the temples a side jpath leads to a shrine on rising ground 
which gives a mdp View <n the sacred Bhim&shankar valley with 
^ trfees oh the imtrounding hills and a luxuriant growth of 


Report for 1877-78, 130, 
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evergreen bushes. Though from the Eonkan side the top ol 
BhStn&shankar looks bare it really is well wooded. From the crest^ 
in the morning light, the Sonkan looks spread out like a map. 
H^therdnfrom Panorama to Gdrbat point stands boldly out straight 
in front. 

Boribyal, a village of 543 people on the Mula a feeder of the 
Bhima about twenty miles north of Bdr4mati, has a station on the 
Peninsula railway 53J miles south-east of Poona. The 1880 railway 
returns showed 6116 passengers and no goods.^ 

Chalcan on the Poona-Ndsik road six miles south of Khed and 
eighteen miles north of Poona is a market town, with in 1872 a 
population of 3164 and in 1881 of 4055. The weekly market is 
held on Thursday. ChAkan has a Collector’s bungalow and an old 
.fort famous in Deccan history. In the bungalow enclosure under a 
tree is an old stone with a carved figure like Lakshmi-Nd.r4yan 
except that there is a bull in the right corner. * 

The fort was dismantled in 1868. About 1836 it was described by 
Grant Duff as nearly square with bastioned fronts and comer towers. 
The walls were high surrounded by a ditch wet on the north side and 
thirty feet deep by fifteen wide all round. The fort had one entrance 
on the east through five or six gateways. Beyond the wall was an 
outwork of mud with a ditch locally said to be the remains of a 
fortification made in 1295 by an Abyssinian chief. The earliest 
certain notice of Chdkan is in 1443 when MaUk-ul-Tuj&r, the leading 
Bahmani noble who was ordered by Ald-ud-din II. (1435-1467) to 
reduce the sea coast or Konkan forts, fixed on Chakan as his headquar- 
ters, In one of his Konkan expeditions Malik-ul-Tujdr advanced 
with the Moghals into a woody country, where as his Deccan and 
Abyssinian troojps refused to march, Malik was slain with 500 Moghals 
and the rest retired.® Contrary to the advice of the Deccan officers, 
who tried to persuade them to withdraw to their estates, the Moghals 
fell back on Chakan. The Deccan officers sent a false message to the 
king that the disaster was due to Malik-ul-Tujdr’s rashness and to the 
turbulence and disobedience of the Moghals, who, they said, were 
now in revolt. The king ordered the Moghals to be put to death 
and the Deccan nobles attacked Chakan. After the siege had lasted 
two months, the Deccan officers forged a letter from the king 
and persuaded some of the Moghals to leave the fort. They gave qn 
entertainment to the rest in the fort, and while the feast was going 
on, attacked them and put them to death. At the same time one 
party of the Moghals outside the fort were attacked and every male 
was put to death. Another party who were more on their guard 
made good their escape. The survivors succeeded in convicting the 
Deccan nobles of their treachery and procured their punishments. 
From this time Oh&kah and Junnar continued military posts. In 
1486 Zain-ud-din the commandant of Chikan revolted, and Niz&m^ 
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i|A**Mtilk, tk^ Bahmani minister sent his son Malik Ahmad the f ou^ot 
the Ahmadnagar Niz&nshAhis (1490- 1686) to reduce ChdSati. 
Zldn-ud*din applied for help to Yusuf Adil Khto of Bijilppr. Later in 
the same year when Malik Ahu^iad threw off his allegiance Mdfamud 
Shih Bahmani 11. (1482-1618) ordered Yusuf Adil Ehdn of Bijdpur 
and Zain-ud-din of Ch&kan to attack him. Malik Ahmad tried but 


failed to win Zain-ud-din to his side. As^ the Bahmani army was 
advancing against him Ahmad left his family in Shivner and marched 
to meet the Bahmani force. During the night he suddenly tum^ 
on Chakan^ was himself the first to scale the walls, and had helped 
seventeen his men to gain a footing before the garrison took 
alarm. Zain-ud-din and his men fought with great bravery, but 
their leader was killed and the rest surrendered. From Ch&kan 


Ahmad marched against and defeated the Bahmani army.^ In 
1595 the tenth Ahmadnagar king Bahddur (1595- 1599) granted 
Chdkan with other places in the Poona district to Mdloji Bhonsla the 
grandfather of Shivdji.^ In 1636 Mdhmud of Bijapur (1626-1656) 
concluded a treaty with the Moghals under which the Ahmadnagar 
territory was divided between Bimpur and the Moghals, Bijdpur 
securing the country between the Bhima and the Nira, as far north 
as Ch^an.^ In this division of territory Chdkan continued to 
remain in the possession of Shdhdji in charge of a brave commandaht 
Phirangdji Narsala. When, about 1647, Shivdji was trying to 
establish his authority in his father^ s Poona estates, he won over 
Phirangdji without much trouble.*^ In 1662 Shdistekhan a Moghal 
general was sent to punish Shivaji for his incursions into Moghal 
territory. Shaistekhdn took Supa and marched to Chakan which 
was still held by Phirangaji Narsala. After examining its bastions 
and walls the Moghal army opened trenches, erected batteries, threw 
up intrenchments round their own position, and began to sap 
the fort with mines. Heavy rains greatly interfered with the 
Moghal operations. The powder was spoiled and bows lost their 
strings, but the siege was vigorously pressed and the front walls 
were breached. Though hard pressed, the garrison sallied forth on 
dark nights into the trenches and fought with surprising boldness. 
Sometimes a Mardtha force from outside combined with the garrison 
in making a joint attack in broad daylight and placed the trenches 
in great danger. After the siege had lasted about two months a 
mined bastion blew up and stones bricks and men flew like pigeons 
into the air.® The Moghals rushed to the assault but the Mardithds 
had thrown up a barrier of earth inside the fortress and had made 
intrenchments and places of defence in many parts. All day 
pass^in fighting and many of the assailants were killed. The 
moghal arm^ did not retreat and passed the night without food or 
.rest amid ruins and blood. At dawn they renewed the attack, and, 
putting many of the garrison to the sword, carried the fort but not 


* Briggs* FSrWi.ta, III. 190496. * Grant Duff’s MartlthA*, 41. 

^ ^ Giant Daffs ^Orant Dtiff’s Maitthds, 60 ^ 

* Wariag ^ika^ according to Orme, the maga^ was blown 

9ip H fiyiag ^ vWitb a lighted match at its tail ; aocc^diog to Dow the. 
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until they had lost about 900 men. The au;ryivors of the garriscm 
xodred to the citadel and did not surrender till reduced to ex- 
tremities. ^ ^hdistekhdn treated Phirangdji with great respect and 
sent him in safety to ShivAji by whom he was praised and rewarded,' 
According to an inscription at ChAkan dated H. 1071, ShAistekhAn 
repaired the fort in 1663.* Ch^kan was left in charge of one Uzbek 
iKhAn, * After ShivAji’s surprise of ShAistekhAn in Poona city in 1663^ 
prince Muazzim was appointed viceroy, and the main body of the 
TMoghal army retired leaving strong detachments at ChAkan and 
Junnar. About this time ShivAji, who had gone to Poona to hear a 
sermon by the great VAni saint TukArAm, narrowly escaped being 
made prisoner by the garrison of ChAkan.® In 1667 ShivAji obtained 
from Aurangzeb the title of RAja and the district of ChAkan along with 
Poona and Supa.^ In 1671 the Moghal general Diler Khan captured 
ChAkan andLohogad with a largeMoghal force.® In 1685 Aurangzeb's 
rebel son Akbar was intercepted near Chakan and defeated by the 
Moghal forces.® In 1796 Baloba TAtya seized and imprisoned 
in ChAkan BaburAv Phadke the commandant of the Pcshwa^s 
household troops. In the 1818 MarAtha War, a force under 
Lieutenant-Colonel Deacon came before ChAkan on the 25th of 
February 1818, bringing from Poona a detachment of the Bombay 
European Regiment and some howitzers and guns, the heaviest of 
them iron and brass twelve-pounders. The garrison made a show 
of resistance. Gn the first day one of their guns was disabled, 
and on the same evening preparations were made for establishing a 
breaching battery within 260 yards of the western face. The brass 
twelve-pounders were first brought down to battery early on the 
26th to take off collateral defences, and the enemy still con- 
tinued the fire they had begun on the previous day though with 
little execution. At the same time a position was given to the 2nd 
battalion of the 17th Madras Native Infantry and a company of 
Europeans on the south, while the NizAm^s battalion occupied a post 
on the north. At ten the garrison desired terms ; but, as they 
were asked to lay down their arms, they delayed capitulating till the 
‘ afternoon when they marched out and grounded.'^ In 1827 Captain 
Clunes mentions ChAkan as a market town and fort with 300 houses 
. and seven shops.® 

Cha^ndklisd village twenty miles south-east of KhadkAla, with 
in 1881 a population of 1020, has a fair-weather weekly market on 
Monday, 

Cha'skaxxia'il® on the right bank of the Bhima,8ix miles north-west 
of Khed, is a market town with in 1881 a population of 2225. Under 
the PeshwAs ChAskamAn was a place of importance especially about 

in BtUot and Bowaon, VU, 1262 >269. According to Eh&6 Kh^ 
besides sappers and others engaged in th^ work of the siege, the Moghal army lost, 
about 300 men. Six or seven hundred horse and foot were wounded by stones and 
bullets arrows and swords. Ditto. * Indian Antiquary, II 352. 

* Grant Duff’s Mardth^s, 69, note 1, * Grant Dim’s MarAthiis, 99. 

» Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 110. • Scott’s Deccan, II. 70. 

7 Blaoker’s MarAtha War, 2i5 ; Bombay Courier, 7th March 1816i ® Itinerary, 18.. 

a Xhis town is called ChAskamAn to diatinguish it from ChAa Karodi foiu^teen milea 
north ol Khed. KamAn and Narodi are villages adjoining the two towns of OhAs, 
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1750 when BakhixULb^i> the daughter of the second Peshwa Bdjirdv 
Ballil (1721 - 1740) and the sister of two later Poshw^s BAldji and 
Baghundthrdv, married KrishnarAv Mahfidev Joshi of Chis who was 
kilted at the baltlo of Pdnipat (1761). Bakhmdbai spent a large 
Sinn of money in improving CbAs and built a Sue Bight of steps to 
the river and a temple of Someshvar Mah^dev near the river to the 
west of the town. The temple is surrounded by a shady quadran- 
gular enclosure whose outer walls have four corner bastions and ond^ 
in blank petal-shaped battlements. Each battlement of the south’" 
and east bastions bears a snake ornomont. The chief entrance is 
the oast doorway fronting which inside is a striking lamp-pillar, a 
curvilinear basalt column ending in an elaborately carved capital 
with a square abacus. The pillar is lighted on the full-moon of 
KihUK 01 October -Nov<‘mber. The receptacles for the lights, a few 
of which bear on their front sculptured figures in high relief, are 
said number 650. Beyond the lamp-pillar and faenng the temple 
is a deformed bull or Nandi on a raised platfoim and under a domed 
canopy* Below the dome and on each of the four sides the canopy 
has a fine cusped arch slightly ogood. The temple is oblong and 
consists of the usual hall and shrine. The hall has three square 
headed doorways, the north and south doorways having each a 
grotesquely carved human head as a stepping stone. The shrine is 
surmounted by a brick and mortar dome adorned with niches figures 
and miniature domes Three small caxofully pierced holes in the 
wall-veil admit light into the shrine. 

Cha'vand is a mined and dismantled foit ten miles north-west 5f 
Junnar and ten miles south-east of the Ndna pass. The road from 
J unnar to Chdvand funs through a valley between two ranges of 
hills one vnih Iladsar fort stretching to the north-west and the 
other with the foits of Chdvand and Jivdhan mnning to the south- 
west. These three forts, and Shivner at the south-east end ei 
the Ndna pass valley, effectually guarded the Ndna pass and 

? reserved a safe communication between Junnar and the Konkan. 

'he chief strength of Chdvand lies in its great natural defences. 
f Its artificial defences, which were weak and incapable of holding 
out against a hostile force, wore all destroyed and the approach 
to the fort blown up about 1820. Except to hillmen the 
hill is now inaccessible. Near the summit is a deep and narrow 
precipice which cannot be climbed except with a rope. On the 
plateau is a small shrine dedicated to the goddess Chdvandbdi. The 
water-supply is good but other supplies are scarce. In I486 Chdvand 
was among the Poona forts which fell to Malik Ahmad the founder 
of the Ahmadnagar Nizim Sh&hi family.^ In 1594 Bs^ddur the 
infant son of Burndn Nizdm II. (1590-1594) was confined in Chdvand 
for over a year and was then raised to the Ahmadnagar throne.* 
In 1637 Jund or 0h4vand appears among the Poona forts which 
Shdh&ji gave to the Moghals.* In Ihe M&r&tha war of 1818 a British 
brigade was sent to take Ohdvond. The brigade encamped before 


^ J Bi iM* Feufthta, UI. 804 

i and VIL 00 , Grant Daff^s Mar&thRs, 58. 
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ChAvand on the 1st of May 1818 ini bv*Smi^^ A 

ooiamandant refused to surrender unless dir^ by^ • 
fire of mortars and howitzers was begun in tM eve^g *00 me 
t^mbardmelit continued till next morning during vrhich about a 
hundred shells were fired. Then the garrison of upwards of 150 
Mar^thas surrendered unconditionally. They were disarmed and 
dismissed to their villages.^ 

Chinohvadi a small town in IlaYeli, with in 1881 a j^opulation of 
1762, Ues about ten miles north-west of Poona, on the right bank of 
the Pavna which falls into the Mula below the village of Aundh. 
In 1846 the town is described as looking well from the river 
side with temples, high walls, and flights of steps leading to the 
wuter^s edge.* It is now a market town with a railway station. 
The 1880 railway returns show 25,355 passengers and 686 tons of 
goods. Chinchv^ is famous as the residence of a human shrine 
of the god Ganpati. The* story of the god is that about 960 
years ago there lived in Poona a poor but virtuous couple, 
zealous votaries of Ganpati. They were originally childless, but 
their great devotion propitiated Ganpati who favoured them 
with a son whom they named Moroba in honour of the god. 
Shortly after the birth of Moroba the family removed to Pimple 
a riJlage about four miles south of Chinchvad. Moroba, who from 
his youth was studious pious and thoughtful, after the death 
of his parents removed to TA.thvade two miles west of Chinchvad, 
and from Tathvade used to pay a monthly visit to the shrine of 
Ganpati at Morgaon about fifty miles south-east of T&thvade. The 
headman of Morgaon admired his pious life and used to give Moroba 


^ Pendhdri and MarAtha Wd.r Papers, 294, ^ t^adv Falkland's Chow Chow, I. 292. 

® Trans Bom. Lit. Soc. 111.69; Murray^s Handbook, tTS-lTe. Lord Valeutia 
(Travels, 11 152- 158) gives a different version of the story. According to this version, 
Moroba Cos4vi was an inhabitant of Bedar and a pious man. In his youth he was turned 
out by his father, who found him of no use to the family. In jiassiug Moreshvar 
or Morgaon near Bdrdmati the youth felt a liking for the god Ganpati and resolved 
to pay nim regular devotion. He proceeded to Qie then iioorly inhabited village of 
Chinchvad about fifty miles north-west of Morgaon. From Chinchvad he used to go to 
Morgaon overy day to pay his services to Ganpati. On the fourth of the bright half of 
Bhddrapcui or Oan&sh Chaturth$ (August -September) the principal day of the deity's 
worship Moroba could find no place in the temple to offer his services as it was crowded 
by the laity of the place and among them tne Pmgles a wealthy Bidhman family. 
Moroba left his ofiermn under a tree, out through some miracle the boy’s offerings were 
found in the temple while those of the laity weie under the tree. After inquiry the 
boy was found out and condemned as a sorcerer and forbidden to enter Morgaon on 
pain of punishment. That night Ganpati appeared in a dream to Pingle and told 
him that he was extremely offended at his ilLusage of Moroba his favounte devotee. 
The next day Pingle solicited Moroba to come to the village but Moroba would not. 
Ganpati thereupon appeared to Moroba m a dream and expressed his wish to stay 
with him at Chinchvad. The next day Moroba while bathing m the nver found the 
image of Ganpati which icT worshipped at Moreshvar. He took it home and built for 
it a small shnhe. It was soon known that Ganpati had taken up his residence with 
Moroba. He afterwards married and his son was named CThinMinan Dev as an 
iacamationof Ganpati and began to be worshipped as a living god. The Dev whom 
Lord Valentia visited was the seventh in descent, and was suffering from some 
• disorder in his eyes. Videntia's Travels, Il« 162-158. 

Mrs Graham, who visited the hving god in May 1809 or seven years after Lord 
Valentia, desenbes him as a boy not in any way distmguished from other obildren 
except by an anxious wildness of his eyes said to be occasioned W the quantity 
opium wmeh he was daily made to swallow. Kendenoe in India, 270. 
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a bowl of milkeveij time lieoame. It happoned once that the headman 
was gone to work m the fields^ and when Moroba called for his zshlk 
he found no one in the house but a blind girl whom he told to fetch 
the bowl. The girl was restored to sight as soon as she touched 
the threshold of the house where Moroba was. This miracle, and a 
little later the cure of the then rising Shiv&ji’s eyes, raised Moroba 
to fame and people flocked to see him. As these visits camo in the 
way ot his daily service, Moroba betook himself to a forest which 
then covered the site of modern Chinchvad. When Moroba grew olcT 
loss of strength made it difficult for him to continue his monthly 
visits to Morgaon. Once he arrived late at Morgaon and found the 
shrine doors shut. Wearied with fatigue and hunger he lay down 
and slept. Ganpati appeared to him in u dream, advised him to 
offer his usual worship, and told him not to trouble to come again 
to Morgaon, saying, I ^ill live in you and in your children for seven 
generations, and 'will fix my residence at Chinchvad. Moroba 
awoke, found the shrine door open, offered his worsliip, and 
retired to rest. In the morning, when the temple ministrants opened 
the doors of the shrine, they were amazed to find the image 
adorned 'with fresh gi rlands and found a pearl necklace missing 
from the image. Search was made and the necklace was found on 
Moroba's neck, who was sentenced to imprisonment. But by 
Ganpati’s aid Moroba was released and returned to Chinehvad and 
found in his house a conical stone lising from the ground. 
Recognising it as his favourite deity ho built over it a large temple 
and soon after buried himself alive sitting with a holy book in bis 
hand. He left strict ordeis that his grave should not be opened. 
Moroba’s son Chint^nan was the second living god. He onoe 
assumed the form of Ganpati to satisfy the jealousy of the great 
Y&ui poet Tukdrdm who prided himself on Vithoba’s cominff to dine 
with him. Tukdr^m called OhintAman by the surname of god or 
dev and this surname has passed to his descendants. Chintuman 
died a natural death and was succeeded by N^rdyan the third dev, 
who is said to have changed into a bunch of jessamin flowers a 
dish of beef which Aurangzcb (1658-1707) sent him to test his god- 
hood. Aurangzeb was so pleased with the miracle that he is said to 
have made the Dev family an hereditary grant of eight villages. The 
fourth dev was Chintdman II. the son of NArdyan. The fifth dev was 
D^armadhar, the sixth Chintdman III., and the seventh Nar^yan II. 
The last dev drew upon himself a curse which ruined the family. An 
idle curiosity led him to open the grave of Moroba, who, disturbed in 
his meditations, told him that the godhood would end with his son. 
Kdrdyan II.’s son Dharmadhar II. died childless in 1810, and with 
him ended the seventh generation of the dev family. A boy named 
Sakhafi a distant relation of the deceased was setup in his place by the 
priesthood to preserve the valuable grants to the temple. The only 
miracle which the god is believed to have still the power of working 
is that at the yearly entertainments given to Brahmans at Chinchvad, 
however limited the provisions for the guests, there is never either too 
much or too little, but enough for guests however numerous. 

The Dev family lives in a mansion on the river built partly by 
KAtia Fadnavis (1764 ** 1600) and partly by Hari Pant a 
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famous Maritha general (1780 - 1800).’^ Near ihc palace stand 
tuples each sacred to one of the departed Devs. The chief temple 
is dedicated, to Moroba. It is a low plam building (30' x 20' x 40') 
with a square hall or memdap and an octagonal shrine. On the 
wall of the inner shrine is a Mardthi inscription in Bevndgari letters 
which may be translated : 

This temple wae begun on the bright twelfth of Mdrhk (November- 

Deoember) Shak 1580 (A D 1668-69) Vilaiaki SamvaUara and finished on 
* Monday the bright fourth ot A shadhat Vikdn Samvataara, 

On the outer wall of the temple of Shri N^l^dyaTl, the third dev or 
human-Oanpati shrine, is another inscription in Marathi which may 
bo translated : 

Begun on the bright tenth of the month of JCartik (November-Deoember) 

Sftak 1641 (A D 1719-20) Vikun SammUara and finished on the bright third of 

Vauhdkh (April-May) Shak 1642 (AD 1720-21) Ch^Uahhanu SamvaUam 

The tomploB enjoy a yearly grant of £1380 (Rs. 13,800) being 
the revenue of eight villages.^ A yearly fair attended by about 
2000 persons is held hero in honour of Qanpati on the sixth day of 
the dark haH of Mdrgshirsh or December- January and lasts throe 
days. 

Da'holi in Mdval a small inam village about twelve miles north- 
west of Khadkala, with in 1881 a population of 321, has a temple of 
Mahalakshmi enjoying a yearly cash allowance of £3 4s. (Rs. 32) of 
which £3 (Rs. 30) are paid by the proprietor of Daholi. A fair 
attended by about 2000 people is held on the full-moon of Paush or 
December - J unuary . 

Da'puri, a village of 730 people in HavoH, on a roughly semi- 
circular plot of land surrounded by the windings of the Mula, on 
the left bank of the river, lies on the Bombay-Poona road two miles 
north of Kirkoe and six miles north of Poona. The chief objects of 
interest at Ddpuri arc several bungalows and gardens on the Jravna a 
tributary of the Mala, the first bungalow built about 1820 by Captain 
afterwards Colonel Ford, O.B. at a cost of about£ll,000(R8.1, 10,000). 
Captain Ford had long been the assistant of Sir Barry Close, the 
Poona Resident, and, in 1812, by his interest was appointed to 
raise and command a brigade of troops, disciplined after the English 
fashion for BAjirav Peshwa. The new levies wore not cantoned at 
Ddpuri till 1817. On the 5th of November of that year, in spite 
of the Peshwa’s threats, the brigade joined Colonel Burr’s anny 
and took a prominent part in the battle of Kirkeo.* It was the 
declared intention of Bdjir&v to spare Major Ford if he had succeeded.* 
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^ Valentia’s Travels, II. 152 <158. 

* The eight villages with their revenues are Banere Es. 773 ; Ohikhh Bs. 2323 ; 
Chinohvad Rs. 136‘9 ; MAn Bs. 1922 ; Chdroli fiudrukh Rs. 3570 ; Chmchoh Rs 677 ; 
and Bhosari Bs. 3169. All are m the Poona district. M**. Norman, Collector Of 
Poona, 1879. 

* Details are given below under Poona Objects, Kirfcee. 

* Major Ford was a great favourite of the Peshwa. There is a romantic story ot an 
understanding between Major Ford and Moro Dikshit the Peshwa^s g^eraL Moro 
Dikshit knew that they must take different sides m the battle of Kirkee and that 
probably one of them would die. An agreement was made, as proposed by Major 
Ford, lhat the survivor should maintain t£e family of the deceased* Moro Dikshit 
fell tm Major Ford is said to have kept his word* Grant DofTs MaxAthAs, 650*651. 
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residence at BApuri Major Ford was very hospitable, 
house was open to all strangers and his table was maintained" in 
a princely style. He was a literal supporter of charities and was 
perhaps as greatly beloved and respected by the natives as any 
!iSiiropean who ever visited India. Soon after the victory of Kirkee 
Major Fordj who had attained his Lieutenant-Colonelcy^ was attacked 
with fever and died in Bombay. His beautiful residence was bought 
for Government by Sir John Malcolm in 1828 at £1000 (Rs. 10,000),^ 
and was used for the rainy season (June -October) residence of the* 
Governor till 1865 when the new Government House at Ganeshkhind 
was completed.^ The buildings, now all out of repair, consist of a 
large main bungalow the old Government House, with reception 
rooms and a ball room eighty feet long,® a bungalow with bed rooms, 
an office bungalow on the river side, a set of quarters for aides-de-camp 
and officers of the bodyguard, and two bungalows for the Garden 
Superintendent and he^ gardener. Besides the bungalows there 
are large horse and cattle stables, servants’ lines, and store rooms 
built at a cost of above £50,000 (Rs. 5 Idkhs). Of the total 71i acres 
of land eleven acres are unarable, 12 ^ are- occupied by buildings, and 
forty-eight acres formed the botanical gardens which Sir John 
Malcolm established about 1828 at a yearly cost of £360 (Rs. 3600) 
to introduce useful exotics. The gardens were at first under 
Mr. Williamson who soon died and was succeeded by Dr. Lash and 
Dr. Gibson. Dr. Gibson established, in connection with the botanical 
gardens, nurseries at Hivre Nirgori and Shivner fort in Junnar. The 
chief experiments were in the cultivation of foreign cottons, coffee, tea, 
tobacco, Mauritius sugarcane, the mulberry, the cochineal insect, 
culinary vegetables, and fruit trees. During the American war 
(1863-1865) Government sold the estate by auction and Government 
house was removed to Ganeshkhind where new botanical gardens 
were made. The auction realized £24,000 (Rs. 2,40,000) and the 
property went to a company of three partners two Europeans and a 
native who managed if apparently more as a private residence than 
for profit until they became bankrupts, and mortgaged the estate to 
Messrs. Fell and Go. of Poona. The mortgage appears to have been 
foreclosed and, in 1874-75, the estate was sold to a P&rsi 
gentleman Mr. Mervdnji Shet for £3500 (Rs. 35,000) who spent . 
£700 (Rs. 7000) in repairs to the bungalows. All the bungalows are 
now unoocnpied, as the situation, about a mile from Kirkee railway 
station and 400 yards from the railway, makes it inconvenient for 
private residence. The last owner was a minor, and during his 
minority many of the best and most valuable trees have been cut 
down for £200 (Rs. 2000) leaving now a mauffo grove and a large 
number exotic and indigenous trees. The land, which the owner 
held free of iill rent and charges even of balutda to the village 
amvants, W leased yearly lor about £85 (Rs. 350) including 
the produce of ffuit trees but subject to a monthly charge of 16^^ 
{Ea §) for a watctonau* The estate has been bought by Messrs. 
Heam A On. ^ho in|end to establish a brewery here.® 


. ® i&aobr rUudiad. miwawsa 


' lir« B.C. Ohhumi, 0.8. ; J. O. Mw^«,O.S^ 
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J ehu in Haveli, on the right or south bank of the IndrAyani a 
br* of the Bhima, is a large alienated village of 1493 people 
about thirty^miles north-west of Poona and about three miles noHh 
of ShelArvadi station on the Peninsula railway. Dehu was the 
birthplace of Tukdram a Vaishya Vani by caste, the famous devotee 
of Vithoba of Pandharpur and one of the greatest of MarAtha poets 
(1608 - ]649). The poet’s spirit is supposed still to live in the Shri 
Tukaraindev's temple at Dehu, where a yearly fair lasting for four 
days and attended by about 3000 people is held in his honour on the 
dark second of Phdlgun or March. Dehu has also a temple of 
Vithoba where about 1000 people come on the bright and dark 
elevenths of every Hindu month to pay their devotions to the god. 

Dha'nianklied, a small village three miles south of Junnar, 
with in 1881 a population of 212, has two fairs in honour of Khandoba, 
on the full-moons of Mdgh or January -February and of Ghaitra or 
March -April each attended by about 2000 people. The temple 
enjoys a yearly Government allowance of £3 10.v. (Rs. 35) in cash and 
rent-free land assessed at about £2 10^. (Rs. 25) . 

Dhoud in Bhimthadi, on the left bank of the Bhima eight miles 
north-east of Patas and about forty-eight miles oast of Poona, is a 
large market town, with in 1881 a population of 3486. Dhond 
is the junction of the Dhond-Manmad State Railway with the south- 
east branch of the Peninsula railway. Besides two railway stations, 
Dhond has a post office, a travellers’ bungalow, a rest-house, two 
temples, and a mosque. The weekly market is held on Sundays. 
The railway returns show 188,697 passengers and 3405 tons of 
goods for 1883 at the Peninsula station ani 125,846 passengers 
and 4892 tons of goods for iScSO at the Dhond and ManmAd 
railway station. It is worthy of note that the opening of the Dhond- 
Manmad line has lowered Dhond from one of the largest to one of 
the smallest goods stations within Poona limits. The reason is that 
the traffic of the whole country which is tapped by the southern 
stations on the Dhond-ManraAd lino was formerly forced to Dhond. 
It is this fall in the Dhond returns which causes the apparent 
decline in goods traffic at the Poona district stations between 1871 
and 1882 which is noticed but is not explained in the Trade 
Chapter.^ The two temples in Dhond are of Bhairaydev and 
Vithoba both said to have been built by MahAdji Sindia (1760- 
1794) to whom the village was granted. The Bhairavdev temple 
is built of stone with a brick superstructure. A yearly fair is held 
here in April. 

Diksal, a small village about twenty miles north-west of IndApur, 
with in 1881 a population of 483, has a pc«8t office and a station on 
the Peninsula railway 641 miles south-east of Poona. The 1883 
railway returns showed 31,531 passengers and 7974 tons of goods. 

Oarodi Hill, about ten miles south of Talegaon-DahhAde, has, at 
450 to 600 feet above the plain, a few early Buddhist caves of about 
the beginning of the Christian era. The first cave, which is high up in 
the scarp and now almost oat of reach, faces south-west by west. It 
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apparently of a single eell of which the front has fallen 
v^way^ ; The second cave is a little lower and includes a vestibule 
(S&'xO' 9^x 8' 8'') with four cells at the back. Between each 
, pair of doors are two pillars attached to the wall^ half octagons with 
water-pot bases and animal capitals with elephants lions or tigers over 
each. The capitals suppport a projecting frieze of the rail pattern. 
Along the ends and buck, under the pillars^ runs a bench two feet 
broad by one foot and seven inches high. The cells within are 
plain. The cave has been Br^hmanised and in the third cell frotd 
the left is a ling with a small bull or Nandi in the vestibule and 
a lamp-pillar and tnUi altar outside. On the side post of the cell 
door a short roughly cut inscription records the visit of a devotee 
and is dated 1439 (S, 13G1, Siddhdrthi Samvatsar) the bright half of 
Shrdvan or July-August. 

North-west at some distance from the second cave is a dry cistern, 
an^ still further along is a small cave that has apparently had a 
wooden front with four upright posts fitting into sockets in the rock 
above. In the left end is a recess and in the back a door loading into 
a cell. A few yards beyond is a rock-cut well and near the well is the 
fourth cave. The front of this fourth cave is entirely gone. To 
form a new front a thick wall has been built a few feet farther in 
than the original with two round-arched doors. The hall has font 
cells on the right, two in the back -besides a shrine recess and three oh 
the left, a foui’th being entirely ruined. In the shrine recess was a 
relic shrine or ddghoba, its capital as in the Kuda caves being attached 
to the roof. The relic shrine has been cut away to make room ioT. a 
small low Shaiv altar or chaurang. Over the fourth cave to the 
left is a cell, ^ on the left end of the front wall of which is an 
inscription in Andhra or Deccan P&li letters (a.d. 100), The inscrip- 
tion, which is cut in five lines on a surface full of holes and flaws, 
may be translated : 

To the pexfeot one. The charitable gift of a dwelUng oave or Una by 

Biagutanika, wife of tXsabhanak, a Sunbi (by caste) and ploughman* living 

in Dhenuka -kada with her son Nanda a householder, with (P) 

Crossing the ridge which joins the hill with another to the west 
of it are two other small caves, both monks’ cells of no note and 
difficult to roach 

Ohode on the Grhod, about twenty-five miles north of Khed, is the 
hf ad-quarters of the Ambegaon petty division in Khed, with in 1872 
a p^ulation of 4923 and in 1881 of 4893. A weekly market is held 
on. Friday. Besides the petty divisional revenue and police offices 
Ohode has a school, a post office, and an old mosque. The mosque 
is rude and massive and has a three-arched front with two minarets 
one at each comer of the entablature. Two plain and massive one- 
stone pillars support the arches. On each pillar a Persian inscriptionL 
TOOOJjds that the mosque was built about 1580 by one Mir Muhammad. 

In 1.839 a band ci Kolis threatened the petty divisional treastury 
at 0|iipdei . Mr. a^istant oolleotor, ^thered a force 

meiaidhgera and towbi^E^ple and snccessfally resisted the repeated • 
attadks of 16d who besiej^ them the whole i%ht.^ 
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Ghotavde village, fifteen miles north-west of Poona, with in 
18SLI a population of 2193, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Hadsar Fort rises on a stoep hill near the Ndna pass vaJloy eight 
miles northwest of Junnar and sixty miles north of Poona. Tho fort 
lies within tho limits of lludsar village at the foot of the fort. 
Prom Junnar tho road to the hill lies along the valhjy of the Kukdi 
between two ranges of high hills. The road is easy and passable 
evon for earls, but five miles from Junnar it is crossed 
hy tho Kukdi wliicdi during the rains is diffieult to ford. The 
approach (o the fort lit^s over a steep ravine guarded by an em- 
braaun‘d and loopholcd wall twenty yards long, thrown between 
tho fort and a small hill to the west which is 700 yards round. 
The approach near tho top, a roek-eut staircase sixty-five ]^ards 
long, leads to two rock-cut gateways without doors. Tho hill, which 
is about 3200 yards round, rises about 1000 feel above th(' Junnar 
plain. It is surmounted by a stiicp natural scarp 160 to 200 
feet high. On this scarp stands the fort in shape a triangle with two 
equal sides. Only the wall that joins the fort with tlie n(nghbourm£» 
lull is H(‘en from btdow. J^xcept by tho two rock-cut gateways the 
fort has no entrance. Inside are a few ruins, the' coiniriaudant’s 
ofiici' or kachf'H, and a small temple. On the west a rock-cut 
passage leads to three underground chambers which are used as store- 
rooms, one of th(‘m being filled with water. The* water-supply is 
from several cisterns inside iho fort. 

Iladsar was one of the fiv<* J^ooua forts which Sli&hiiji gave to the 
Moglials 111 1037.^ It t<dl to the British in 1818 soon after the fall 
of* Junnar (25th April 1818), The commandant of Junnar, heanng 
that the English were marching on Junnar, left the town and fled 
to Iladsar. Major Eidridge learning of the flight to Iladsar scut a 
small dtdaclunent under Major M*Leod which reduced Hadsar and 
captured tho fugitive commandant with twenty-five hors(»s and four 
camels.^ 

Hiuglie Kliurd is a small village on the Mutha about four miles 
south-west of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 121. The village 
has a modern temple of Vifhoba with stejis leading to tlv' riv(U'-bed 
where a largo fair is hold twice a year in Jun(»-July and in Oelober- 
November. The temple, which is of stone and brick, was built by 
Shivaji, and has since been repaired and added to by a rich i'ooua 
contractor of the Gavandi or mason caste named BhAu Mansdnim. 
The temple (60' x 15') in(dudes a shrine and two halls and is enclost’d 
by a stone wall. The fair called Viththulvadi is held on tho bright 
eleventh of Kdrtik or October -November and A^hddh or Juno- July. 
About 25,000 people attend each fair and sweetmeats and toys are 
sold in large quantities. The KhadakvdsU canal flows behind and 
not far from the temple. 


C9iftptor XI?> 

Hapsai^ Vamt. 
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1 Elliot ami Dowrton. VII. 60 ; Grant Duffs MarAthAs, 63, 

^ PenilhAri and MarAtha War Papers, 293-294 ; Bombay Courier, 1 6th May 1818. A 
correspond' nt of the OouTier montions Hadsar fort as deserving of notice, apart from 
* its natural strength, from the labour spent on its two gates and its « ntire roch-out 
passage Tho gates with the connecting passage were entirely rock-cut and had not a 
foot of masonry about them. ' You enter the side of the mountain, go up a passage, 
and through another gate to the hill, and then get into the interior of the fort aa it 
yon wer^entering a well. ’ Ditto. 
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HIttO Budrukh, a small village eight miles east of Junnari 
with in 1881 a population of 1150, has, to its west, a tomb of JPir 
3Li&lkh&n, whore a yearly fair or unis is hold on the dark third of 
Okaitra or Maroh-April attended by about 5000 people.* The tomb 
enjoys a yearly Qovernment grant of 12'?, (Rs. 6). 

Inda'pur, north latitude 18® 8^ and cast longitude 75^^ 5', on the 
Poona-Shohipur road about eighty miles south-east of Poona, is 
a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Indapur sub-division, 
with in 1872 a population of 7740 and in 1881 of 4242. The great 
fall in the population is due to the famine of 1870-77 during which 
Indiipur and the country round feutfor<'d severely. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Indiipur has a municipality, dis- 
pensary, anglo-vernaciilar school, travellers’ bungalow, a weekly 
Sunday market, and a considerable manufacture of country cloth. 
The municipality was established in ISOfiand had in 1882-83 an 
income of £191 (Rs. 1910) and on expenditure of £189 (Rs. 1890). 
Thfe dispensary was established in 1870 and in 1883 treated six 
in-patients and 6300 out-patients at a cost of £83 Hi>, (Rs. 834). A 
yearly fair is held in November -December in honour of a Musalman 
saint Ghond Kh4n. 

The earliest reference to Ind^pur is in 1480 when it is mentioned 
as belonging to the first BijApur king Yusuf Adil Shdh. Zain-ud-din, 
the commandant of ChAkan fort, had lovolted and asked the help of 
Yusuf V ho sent 6000 horse which he ordered to encamp near the 
fort of Indapur.^ About 1G40 ludapur with BAr^mati was included in 
the territory of Sh'ihaji the father of Sliiviiji.® in 1707 Aurangzeb 
conferred Indapur and Supa on Shahu,'^ In a revenue statem<‘nt of 
about 1790 Indapore appears us the head of a paujana in the Junnar 
sarkdr with a revenue ot £10,890 (Rs, 1,08,900)^. In 1828 IndApur 
is noticed as once a place of importance. Its trade was fallen and 
it had no manufactures but the weaving of coarse cloth for the local 
markets.^ 

Indori in MAval, an alienated village on the left bank of the 
Indrayani ten miles east of Khadkala, with in 1881 a population-of 
990, has a bastioned fort picturesquely placed on a steep bank 
washed by the IndrAyaui. The village is held in indm by the 
Dabhido iamily of Talegaon. 

Jejuri,® a station on the West Deccan railway, on the old Poona- 
SAtAra road about ten miles south-east of SABvad,is a famous place of 
pilgrimage, with in 1881 a population of 3245, Jejuri has a school, 
a post office, and a police station. The railway station is expected to 
be opened in 1885. A municipality was established in 1868 to carry 
out sanitary arrangements during the religious fairs to which the 
viUage owes its importance. These fairs are in honour of the god 
Khandoba, who is also called Bahiroba, MalhAri, and MArtand. 
Khandoba has two temples at Jejuri, both built at the end of an 


’ Briggs* Fsrishta, U. 580. ^ Grant JOttfiTs MarathSs, 56. 

< Grant DttfTsMarAtUs, 184* * Waring’s Marath&a, 240. 

*Mr. PringlajnLitliograpked Papers, 6-0*28. In IS27 Captain dunes (Itinerary, 
07) nntiees Jndeput as a mum or market town with 1500 houses, a watlbr*counie, and 
Wittk. • OOttWbnted by Mr. J. McL. Campbell, C.S. 
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outlying spur of the Furandhar rang6 helro sinks into the 

plauti. The larger and more modem te2U|>le stands clo^^ to and about 
350 f^t above the village. The older temple is built on a small 
plateau called Karepdthiir two miles off about 400 feet higher. The 
old village site now deserted was to the east of the hill, on which 
the lower temple stands. The modern village includes . two wards 
or peths, Budhv5r to the north of the temple hill and Aditvdr to 
the west of BudhvAr. Close to the south of the old village site is a 
ceservoir, thirty-seven acres in area, built by the lastPeshwa B^jirdv 
II. (1796-1817) and called after him the Feshwa’s reservoir. It 
is round and encircled with a massive stonO wall in good preservation. 
The water which is used for crop-watering is drawn off through an 
elaborate mass of masonry. Stairs lead to sluices which draw the 
water off at different levels. The reservoir has several small bathing 
cisterns or hands and a shrine of Ganpati. In the low ground beyond 
the Peshwa’s reservoir, and fed by soakage from, it, is a well or spring 
called Malhar Tirth or Malhar’s Pool bathing in which forms part 
of the pilgrimage ceremonial. On the north-west of the new village 
a square stone reservoir, of about twenty acres, was built about 
1770 by Tukoji Holkar, As it is on a higher level than the village, 
its waters are drawn off in covered channels to feed dipping wells 
built by the municipality at various points in the village. 

Between this reservoir and the village stands a temple to Mahddev 
built in memory of Malharrav Holkar. The chief object of worship 
is a ling behind which are statues of MalhdrrAv and his three wives 
B|indbai, Dvdrkdbdi, and Gotamdbai, all in Jaipur alabaster. 

Three flights of steps on the east, west, and north lead to 
Khandoba’s temple. The east and west steps, u^iich are simple flights, 
are little used, the main approach to the temple being on the north. 
This approach is spanned by several arches and flanked by numerous 
shrines and lamp-pillars.^ At about a third of the way up, the flight 
of steps divides into two branches which join again about fifty feet 
higher. At the meeting pilgrims visit the s*hrine of Shandoba’s 
ministers, Hegadi a Dhangar and Praxlhan a VAni, on the way up, and 
the shrine of Khandoba^s second wife Band! on the way down. Both 
of these shrines are on the right hand. The votive images of sheep 
.and otlier (Jattle offered by pilgrims are placed in front of B^in^i’s 
sfirine who was a Dhangar the sister of Hegadi. As MhAlsa, Khan- 
doba's first wife, was jealous of Bdn^i, Khandoba,; to preserve 
peace, placed Mh^lsa on the top of the hill and Bdnai near the foot. 
The stairs lead up the hill to a fort-like enclosure, oblong, eight- 
sided, and 350 yards round. Above a high plinth of plain masonry 
a colonnade or open cloister runs round the hill top and encloses a 

g ived court in the middle of which stands the temple of Khandobai 
utside and near the gate is a hole in the wall venerated on account 
of a miracle by which the god saved the Jejuri temple from the 
Musalmsns when the fine temple of Bhuleshvar, about fifteen miles to 
the north, was wrecked. The story is that as the MusalmAns were 
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I Acoording to a saying this approach has eighteen arches, 350 lamp-pitlUES, and 
900,000 steps. The number of the steps is admitted to be a fancy number, bat the 
total of 4he arches and of the pillars is said to be correct. 
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« to break tke carved work a svrarm of kometa came out of 

put them to flight, and k> convinced them of the powei^ of 
; th^ god that they gave up the attempt to harm the temple. Aurangaeb 
(165^1707), to show his respect for the god, is said to ha^e presented 
temple with a diamond worth £12,600 (Rs. IJ Ukhs)* The 
diamond remained in the temple till 1850-51 when it was robbed 
by Kolis and temple servants. 

In front of the court-yard, raised a few inches from the level of the 
pavement, is the representation of a tortoise almost circular in outline 
and about twenty feet in diameter. A few years ago the tortoise was 
plated with brass at the expense of some Konkan fishermen. Beyond 
the tortoise is the lower part of the mast formerly used in hook 
swingings. Beyond the mast and facing tho temple is the giant 
Malla, a huge nine feet stone image paintSi red and leaning against 
one of the pillars of the cloister. In the temple porch hang two 
bells, one of them Portuguese with the inscription 1711 N. S. 
DaSangust, that is Our Lady of Troubles. According to one of the 
oldest of the temple servants this bell was brought in his youth or 
fifty years ago by a Bombay M^ili or gardener. It probably has the 
same history as the large Bhimdshankar bell which is one of the 
spoils of Bassein. The other bell has an undated Mundthi inscription, 
saying it is the gift o£ t wo worshippers of Shiv. A clumsy sword 
with a blade four feet long and four inches broad, kept in the porch, 
is said to have belonged to the demon Malla. 

Besides this porch the temple consists of a square hall with ah 
inscription dated A.n. 1675 (Shak 1597). Behind the hall under the 
spire is a dark chamber. In this dark chambet behind a Hruj stand 
three pairs of images of Martand or Khanderdv and Mhalsa. One 
pair in gold is a present from tho Po\ar family, a pair in silver is from 
one bf the Peshw^s, and the old pair is in stone. Tlie temple is of 
cut-stone and the spire isof stucco ornamented with figures of gods and 
other devices. An inscription in the inner hall bears a date correspond*^ 
ing to A.D. 1675 (Shak 1597) and another on the inner threshold 
dated A.n. 1381 (Shak 1303). Behind arc a temple of Shiv calle(| thia' 
Panchling temple and built in 1755 by Vithalrav Dev Sasvadkat of 
^ the Vinchurkar family, and a chamber for the distribution of yellow 
powder built in 1754by DevAjiChaudhari ofShrigondainAhraadnagar,. 
In the section of the surrounding corridor or cloister behind, or to 
the west of, these temples is the shapeless stone representing Mhalsa, 
the first or LingAyat YAni wife of Khandoba Inscriptions show that 
this part of the encircling corridor was built in 1742 by MalhArrAv 
Khandon Holkar who also built other parts of it between 1737 and 
1756. The corridor was completed in 1770 by Tukoji MalhArrAv 
Holkar. The flat roof of the corridor commands on the south and 
west a ^ood view of the Purandhar range and the spurs stretching 
from it luto the flat Deccan ; while to the north and east lie the nlains 
ofSAsyadandSupa. ^ 

a;he plateau of Ka* 5 ^thAr is HJ acres in extent, and, besides a 
temple of Ehandoha older and more sacred than the one near the 
cK>ntates several temples and shrines and thirteen 

oeoupied and temple servants. None of th«le build- 

*ags have interest. • 
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On the profile of the spur between the upper and lower tomplee 
eev^al sacred spots are marked by shrines and arches. At one point 
is an indentation in the rock said to have been caused by the foot of 
IChandoba’s horse. The legend is that some Brdlmians living near 
Jojuri were attacked and their property carried off by a demon called 
^ Manimal Malla or Malhlsur. In answer to the prayers of tho BrJlh- 
ittiauH Shiv a])pear(Hl as tho warrior Khaiidoba and slew the demon. 

Before his death Malla was converted to Shaivism and both ho and 
I Khandoba were absorbed into Shiv. In acknowledgment of Malla 's 
conversion obci‘^a^lco is made to tho large stone image of Malla 
^ which stands in the court-yard of Khandoba’s temple. 

Tho chief festivals are lour all between Deeembor and April. Tho 
earliest is from the bright fourth to the bright seventh of Mdrgaahlrsh 
or November-Beoeraber, tho next from the bright twelfth to the dark 
first oi Pamh or l)ee('inl>er- January, the third from the bright twelfth 
to the dark first of Md(fli or January - February, and the fourth ftnd 
‘last is from the bright twelftli to the dark first of Ghalfra or March - 
Ai)ril. Th<»se four aro large fairs attended by pilgrims from as far 
,»as Kliilndesh, Borar, and the Konkan. 

Two smaller festivals us a rule aro attended only by p(‘Ople from 
-the imiru'diiito TK'ighbourliood on Somvati-Ainav.'isya or tho no-moon 
Monday whenever it comes tind Basra the bright tenth of Ashvin 
*or Septeraber-October. On the no-moon Monday the god is taken 
’ in procession for a bath. He is carried in a palanquin to a Iciuplo 
of Devi on tho Karha in tho lands of Maiije Bhtilovddi two miles 
ndrth of Jojuri, wliei’o hi' is bathed in the river and carried ba<‘k 
to the temple. From 500 to 1000 people from the neighbouring 
^ village's attend this ceremony. 

At Basra in Soptcmber-Octoher a palanquin proci'ssion starts from 
the temple near tho town and at the same* time another palanquin 
procession staits from tho temple on Karopftthiir. 'Jljey march 
towards each other on the hill side, halt when the ijrocessions hav<^ 
almost met, and after a short interval each returns to the templo 
^^from which it started. The proci'ssions are joined by <*rowds from 
the neighbimring villages but not by the distant pilgrims. In 
former days one of the ci'reinonies performed at Jojuri was 
that on the bright sixth of Mdnjasliirbh or November-! lecxunbcr 
^onc of the vagbiids or men devoted to the templo was required to 
^riln a sword through his thigh. Tho bloody sword was laid befol'o 
the god and the man hud to walk through tho town in spite of 
his wound. In those days hookswinging was practised at all the 
fairs chiefly by women. Tho usual vows now are to build steps in 
the ascents to the temples, to make cash gifts to the templ(»s, to 
distribute cocoa-kernel and turmeric in front of tho templo, to kill 
and eat a sheep in honour of the god, to feed Brahmans, and to 
Aevote to the god male children or vdghyds, and female children 
or murlis} The number of persons thus devoted to the god is 
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<9lm«id6;ritble. Many of them live at Jejuri, where, at feetivals, they 
aire hirM by pilgrims to sing and dance m honour of the god. Otlffers 
live in the surrounding villages, and many wander and beg in bands. 
The worshippers are chiefly Marathiis, who come from all the 
surrounding districts and even .from greater distances. The most 
important of the pilgrims are the MarSthiSs from Khdndesh and 
Berar, large bands of whom attend the fairs, every year. The Berir 
Marathas attend the Pamh or December- January fair. Pilgrims 
from several villages come in large bands for mutual protection a relic* 
of old unsettled times. Pilgrims also come from KhAndesh chiefly in 
Mdrgashirsh or November- December, Paush or December -January, 
and Mdgh or January -February ; they do not come in Chaiira or 
March -April. Like the Berdr pilgrims they come in large bands. 
The fishing Kolis from the sea coast are also worshippers of 
Khandoba and come occasionally in large numbers but they do not 
attend as regularly as the pilgrims from Khdndesh and Berar. 
Wfien they do come Xonkan Kolis attend the Mdgh or January- 
February fair. The Kolis have a hhagat who has a palanquin 
of Khandoba. The bhagat consults omens, and unless they are 
favourable the fishermen do hot make the pilgrimage. In January 
and February each band of pilgrims brings with it a gay red or red 
and yellow banner on a tall stufT. On the dark first these banners 
are carried in procession up to the temple. There the bearers stand 
on the brass tortoise in front of the temple and hold the long banner 
poles aloft pointing them towards the pinnacle of the temple. They 
then ascend the hill with their banners which they careiully cariy 
back with them to their villages. 

The pilgrims chiefly lodge with the Guravs who have seventy-five 
houses or with Brdhmans who have seventy-five to eighty houses in 
Jejuri, Other pilgrims camp in a fine grove beside Holkar’s reservoir 
or in the open fields to. the north, north- vest, and north-east of the 
village. Dotted over the fields and el tsterii g round the lofty pole 
from which flies a ga^ banner, the camps have a picturesque efiect. 

On the day of his arrival the pilgrim takes a dust-glimpse or dhul 
^rslian of the god and lays before him a cocoanut and |d. (J «.). 
The pilgrim must repeat his visit to the god at least once during 
every day of his stay in Jejuri, and each time that he entei^s * 
the temple gate he pays (J a.) as municipal pilgrim tax. 
On the second day the pilgrim pays his vow. If the vow is to 
feed Brahmans the catering is usually done by contract by the 
Brahman or Gurav at whose house the pilgrim is lodging at the rate 
of 8rf. (6J as.) a head. When a feast is given to Brahmans one 
man’s portion must be taken to tbe temple by the pilgrim. He lays 
it before the god and it becomes a perquisite of the temple Guravs. 
If the vow is to ofler a sheep it is killed on payment of IJd, 
(1 aO a head, half of which goes to the municipality end half to 
the Mulla who kills the sheep. Then at bis camp or lodging the 
flesh is eaten by the pilgrim and his party who must be joined iu 
their meal by some of the vdghyd$ and murlie or men and women 
devoted to the temple. After the meal is over the ^ party go to pay 
their xwpeota to Khandoba's Dhangar wife, wd the gag.rdKan 



im 

of his flocks and herds. On the et:emng of thifei day the pilg^ 
prcfyide themselves with torches and oil fessels^ and> with lighted 
torches, proceed in large bodies to climb the hill* On reaching the 
top they pa/ their respects to the god, wave their torches in front of 
the temple, walk round the battlements of the encircling corridor^ 
and go down to their camps. From a distance the effect of the 
irregular lines of twinkling lights moving up and down the flights of 
stairs and appearing, now many and now few, on the battlements is 
striking. 

On visiting the temple every pilgrim stands on the brass tortoise 
and throws into the air handfuls of chopped cocoa-kernel mixed with 
turmeric to be scrambled for by the temple servants and hangers-on. 
The pilgrim keeps some pieces to carry home with him as the god's 
favour or prasdd^ a charm to bring a blessing. A favourite form of 
worship is to pour over the sacred ling the five nectars or panchdmrit 
a mixture of milk, curd, sugar, honey, and clarified butter. 

After the torch-light procession is over, pilgrims who have made 
vows to offer music and dancing to the god, hire bands of Vdghyds 
and Murlis to come to their lodgings or camps and there sing play 
and dance in honour of the god. The fee for a band of dancers and 
musicians is 2s. Qd. (Rs. 1^), 

Pilgrims who are strong enough to climb to the Karep^thar or old 
temple spend their third day at Jejuri in visiting the old temple. 
They bathe at the Malh^r tirthy the well or spring beyond the 
Peshwa^s pond ; they then climb to the Karepdthdr, and, after paying 
tlfeir respects to the god, come back to the village by a different 
path from that by which they climbed. Then they do their 
shopping, which, except a little trade in blankets, is of no importance. 
The things usually bought by pilgrims about to leave are pulse and 
parched gram to eat by the way, coats and caps as presents for 
their children, and small brass vessels and images of the god as 
tokens of the pilgrimage. When pilgrims, who have lodged with 
Brahmans or Guravs, are about to start on tfieir return home they 
make presents to their hosts according to their means. The hosts 
in return give the pilgrims as a favour or prasdd from the god a 
cocoanut, a piece of cocoa-kernel with some turmeric, and a blessing. 

* The temple priests are Guravs not Brdhmans. Of the temple 
revenues, the offerings for two months and eighteen days or seventy- 
eight days in all, the Saturdays Sundays and Mondays or tweKe 
days of Ashmn or September-October, the first six days of Mdrgashinh 
or November -December, and the whole or sixty days of Paush 
or January -February and it or February- March, are t'eceived 

^nd administered by a committee who manage the temple affairs. 
The revenue for the rest of the year goes half to the Guravs and a 
quarter each to the Shadshis or musicians and the Virs or mace- 
bearers, two classes of temple servants. 

The municipal pilgrim tax is levied for four months from about 
December to April. Admission to the temple is free for the rest of 
the year. The right, to collect the tax is put to auction, there 
being two farms in the year,, one for Chaitra and the second for the 
ii^ree mother pilgrimage months MArgashirshy and MAgh* 
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Itt 1882-83 ilie refenne from the pilgrim tai was £210 (Bs. 2100). 
The rates are a quarter of au a»»a for ohiIdi>en under twelve fud 
half an anna for ’^rsona above twelve. The number of pilgrims 
attending each fair is said to vary from 2000 to 5000 orlOOOO. 

The business done at Jejnri is small and is mostly confined to 
the sale of the food required by the pilgrims, articles used in tho 
performance of religious ceremonies, tokens of the fair, and small 
presents to be taken home for wives and children. A few traders, 
principally Kunbis and Musalmdns, come from Supa and Poona and 
set lip booths in the streets, and a few shops are permanent. Tho 
articles chiefiy sold are red and yellow powder, cocoannt-kemels, 
and split and parched pulse. Groceries, vegetables, fruit, sweetmeats, 
copper and brass vessels, images of gods, bangles, and caps and 
coats for children are also sold but in smaller quantities. The fairs 
are also attended by considerable numbers of blanket-sellers but by 
very few cotton-cloth sellers. 

There is a municipal tax on booths the scale of rates being 2s., Is., 
M. and 3d. (1 rupee, 8 os., 4 as., and 2 os.) . After each fair a sub- 
eomraittee of two of the municipal commissioners settle at which of 
the above rates fees ai'e to be levied, the rate being fixed with 
reference to the number of people who have attended the fair and 
the amount of business which has been done. The Jojuri municipality 
was established in 1868 and in 1882-83 had an income of £303 
(Bs. 3030} and an expenditure of £292 (lis. 2920). The income is 
chiefly drawn from octroi and the pilgrim tax. 

In 1662 Sh£hdji tho father of Shiv^ji visited Jejuri temple among 
other places in ShivAjj's territory.^ In 1792 Captain Moor described 
Jejuri as a pretty large town in!^bited by Brdhman beggars. The 
temple was on the top of a range of hills ascended on the north-cast 
by a flight of handsome broad stone steps. Arches were thrown 
across at intervals and there were many lamp-pillars. The chief 
temple was old but npt handsome. The enclosure was large and the 
stone work beautifnlly finished and the ground paved with flags. To 
the west of the temple hill was a large pond of fine stone.^ In. 1795 
, Tukojiriv Holkar encamped at Jejuri.® In 1813 Mr. Elphinstone 
describes the temple as approached by two flights of steps. The 
chief flight had arches over it in many places and many atone 
obelisks with stone projections for lamps round their sides. Within 
the wall was a round court within which stood the temple remarkable 
for nothing. The temple was dark and the god scarcely visible. 
Mr. Elphinstoue was followed by many beggars and among others 
by a boy who barked like a dog.* In 1827 Captain dunes notices 
Jejuri as a TOst-runner's station with 430 houses fifty-four shops and 
a temple of Khandoba where as many as 100,000 people nsed to attend 
at the great January fair.® In the 1845 disturbances of Bdghoji 
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BMng^a the instu^nte carried off on one oocMuon the litter of the 
god with the holy image bnt brought it back.* 

Jiirdhaa,* alraut 3000 feet above seadovel and about 970 feet 
above the plain, ie a dismantled fortress commanding the N^iia pass 
eixtyfive mil^ north-west of Poona and sixteen miles west of Junnar. 
The fort, which is about 1000 yards long by 500 broad and nearly 
two mUos round, stands within the village limits of Ghatghar on a 
ssteep and ragged hill which rises about a thousand feet above the 
crest of the Ndna pass. Jivdhan is a square stack of a hill rough on 
all sides surrounded by steep prodpioeB and presenting an abyss on the 
Eonkan side so sheer that a stone dropped would almost 2000 
feet into the Eonkan at the foot of the Bohyidris.* In general cl&ct 
Jivdhan is much like Shivner. It differs in three points. The cast 
scarp of Jivdhan is highest near the middle of the hill face while in 
Bhivner the middle part is the lowest ; the north point of Jivdhan is 
much squorer and blunter than the north point of Bhivner ; and,the 
upper hill in Jivdhan is higher than the upper hill in Shivner. The 
rood from Junnar to the foot of Jivdhan is fit for laden cattlo. The 
ascent, which is about a mile l<mg, is very steep and difficult and 
consists mostly either ot loose masonry or steep sheets of rock not 
difficult for bare feet but troublesome for boots. For about 300 
feci of the ascent a profile of rock has tho remains of a stair of steep 
high and narrow steps with nothing below and very little on either 
side. The hundred foot in tho middle of the stair wore blown away 
when tho fort was dismantlod about 1820. Of the blown away 
section tho middle part is not difficult to climb on all fours or to come 
down barefoot face foremost. But about a third at the lower and 
another third at tho upper ends are extremely steep. , Except the 
hUlmoD few natives con up tho steepest parts and few Europoaus 
can climb them without a rope and bare feet. Tho climber’s only 
helps are small foot-holds which the people have cut in the rock and 
finger-holds in tho bottoms of some of tne 1820 blasts. The main 
gate was on the west towards the Ndna pass Vith what apparently 
was a fine ascent, a long steep stair partly built and partly rock-cut 
climbing a narrow gorge completely commanded by the fort. Tho 
ascent led to a landing place, a square well about thirty feet deep, 
and, out of the well, the ascent passed by a tunnelled rock-cut 
stair to the gate. The stair was blown away and the tunnel filled 
in 1820 and we gate is now useless. The top has five cisterns which 
form the main water-supply, and some ajqiarently Buddhist caves 
with a substantial Muhammadan building in front, plain and with 
solid masonry arches. Each compartment of tho Muhammadan 
building has a saucer-shaped roof of good well-fitting masonry. The 
chief Buddhist cave (36' X 21' x 15') has a smaller cave on either side 
and a veranda in front. The oaves were used as granaries and when 
the fort was captured in 1818 they were found stored with grain. 
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The grain was burnt and its ashes remain ankle deep, Jivdhan 
commands a splendid view west to the SiJlselte hills, TungAr, ^md 
iCdman in Bassoin, and, on a clear Kovomber day, to th^ sea. 

In 1489 Jivdhan was taken bv Ahmad I, the ‘founder of the 
AhmadnagarNizim Rh6hi family (1490-1636), and in 1637 it was one 
of the five Poona forts which ShAhiji ^ave to the Moghols.^ In the 
1818 MarAtha war a brigade under Major Eldridge reached Jivdhan 
on the 3rd of May 1818. The commandant who had been summoned 
to surrender tw'o days before, declined to give up the fort saying 
he would tight for eight days. An advanced reconnoitring party, 
under Captain Nutt of the Engineers, were frequently lii*cd on 
from the guns and matchlocks in the fort but without loss. A spot 
was ehofeeti for the mortars and a battery for two brass twelve- 
pounders till eighteen-pounders <'ould bo got ready to play on the 
•masonry about the gate. The mortars opened at about twelve 
o’clock and after an hour’s firing of about twenty shells a man was 
sent down to say that the garrison would open the gate. This was 
immediately taken iiossession of by a party of the Bombay European 
Ecgiment. Tho garrison was disarmed and dismissed.^ 

Junnar, north latiti do 19'' 12' and east longitude 73“ 56', lies in a 
broad tlat valley about 2000 feet above the sea, ou the south or right 
bank of tho Ivukdi, fifty-six miles nortli of Poona, and about six- 
toen miles east of the crest of the Sahyadris. To the south-east the 
valley opens into thc' wide Deccan plain wliich spreads like a sea to 
low lines of flat-top})ed uplands far to the east and south. On other 
sides, within a radius of about two miles, the town is shut in by inV 
gular ranges of hills^OOOto 1200 feet above the plain. The hill- 
sides rise steep and bare to upper slopes crossed by level bolts of rock 
whoso smooth black walls appear in one range after another although 
separated by gaps of many miles. The lower bolts of rock are in 
places dwaned by eai Ih and atones washed from the upper slopes, or 
the wall is broken where u torrent has forced its way through some 
crumbling or earthy vein. Still many bolts of rock with rounded 
or wall-like fronts stretch across tlio lower slopes for hundreds of 
^ yards. JJour tho tops of one or two of the hills, notably of Shivner 
to tho west of tho town and of Hatkeshvar to the north, unbroken 
by toirents and unhid by earth and stones, a wall of trap 100 to 150 
feet high girdles the mil-top like a huge piece of masonry work. 
The outline of most of tho hill ranges is waving and irregular, the 
tips of the liiglicr peaks in many cases being smoothed flat as if by 
a plane. In others, us in Shivnor and Hatkeshvar, the great wall of 
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ro^ ia temped by a email rounded or level hillock. Below the baae 
of vhe hills runs a bolt of barren upland from which bare spurs 
stretch tomrds the river, rocky or Bouless except in a few dips and 
hollows. The outer flats have a thin sprinkling chiefly of hdbkul 
bushes. Tho town is amply shaded and has some splendid and 
banian trees and the river banks are green with groves and gardens. 
Tho town, with its long winding streets and open empty maces, 
^stretches over a mile along the right or south bank of the Kukdi, 
*and beyond the town to the oast south and west ruined heaps and 
fairly preserved tombs and mosques bear witness to the greutnoss of 
Musalmdn Junnar. 

Tho hills that encircle the town form four loading groups ; 
tho low curving line of the Mdnmoda range to the south and south- 
west; tho high level scarp of Shivner to the west; the lower 
and tamer Mdngni hills to the north-west ; and the high flattened 
tops and scarped sides of Hatkeshvar and the Suloindn or Oonosh 
hills on the north. Tho MAnmoda hills rise from tho plain moi'o 
than two miles to the south-east of Junnar. Tliey nm for 
about half a mile to the north, and then, with a shallow horst'-shoo 
curve, swec'p aboui two miles to the west and north-west tow’urds 
Shivner from which they are separated by the shaip-ciit gap of tho 
Birpada puss. Their waving irregular crest varies from 400 to 600 
foot above tho plain. Along tlic bare north-east face, about a third 
of the way up, runs a belt of rock, sometimes fifty or sixty feet high, 
in other places half-hidden by earth and stouoH. In this bolt of rock 
are carved three groups of Buddhist caves : the Bhimtshankar group 
in the east face, the Ambika group about tho centre of the north faee, 
and tho Bhut-ling group some hundred yards’nearer the north-west. 
To the north of tho MAnmoda hill, separated from them by tho deep 
cup-shaped hollow of tho Pirpada pass for nearly a mile across tho 
valley, stretches the great flat scarp of Shivner, tho hill-fort of 
Junnar, the hirthplaoo of Shiva ji (1627). Steep strong slopes and 
bolts of rock rise sharp and bare about 800 foot to a groat wall of 
rock a hundred to 150 feet high which girds its level top. In the 
north of the hill nothing shows above this wall of rock. Further 
south a smooth flat inner mound lisos about 200 feet above the main 
. hill top. Several old Musalmdn buildings give a special interest to tho 
top of Shivner : a small watch-tower at the extreme north, a mosque 
With a fine flying arch stretching between its minarets at the noith 
foot of the inner hill-top, and on the flat crest of the inner hill a 
Musalrndn tomb and prayer-wall. Beyond Shivner, to the north-west, 
appears the bare rounded shoulder of the Tulja hills with the Tulja 
oaves hid in a hollow in its eastern face. To tho north of the 
Tulja hills stretches tho Kukdi volley, and beyond, on tlio north- 
west, the irregular range of the Mdngni hills runs to the Mhdr pass. 
To tho east of the MhAr pass the stem sides of Hatkeshvar rise about 
a thousand feet to the great wall ox trap which encircles its inner 
summit. Close to the oast of Hatkeshvar are the dome-like crags of 
the Havra-Navri that is the Bride and Bridegroom, or the VatAt 
that is the Wedding Party hill, because they say the hill opened 
and swallowed a wedding party and the roundM crags are their 
tombsr The smooth-topim hill to the south-ewt is known as the 
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Sulemto hill hecaase agates used to be found there, and also as ^he 
Oanesh hill because the chief of a group of Buddhist caves carved 
in its lower slopes is now a temple of Ganpati. In the phiin, beyond 
the end of the Ganesh hill, stand a few single peaks, the remains 
of the south-east spur of the Sulemdn range. To the south, opposite 
the east face of tnc Mdnmoda range, the single pyramid hill of 
JDudhdre, with its point crowned by uie white tomb of a Musalm&n 
saint Pir Sh£h DAval, completes the circle. ^ 

The usual camping ground at Junnar is in the Bdra Bdvdi or Twelve 
Well garden to the south-west close under the groat rooky face of 
Shivner. From the cast the rood to the Bdra Bdvdi passes through the 
length of the town leaving the fortified enclosure in which are the 
mdmlutddr^s and other offices on the right and passing among splendid 
banian andptpal trees about half a mile to the south-west ot the town. 
Another pleasant comping ground hes to tlie north of tlie town in a 
large garden and mango grove about half a nnlo to the south of the 
Ganesh caves. At the north-we&t limits of the town in a large 
enclosure are two good bungalows belonging to the Church Missionary 
Society. One of these is generally occupied by the resident mission- 
ary ; the other bungalow • is usually empty, and, by the kindness of 
the resident missionary, if arrangements are made beforehand, is 
available for the use of district officers and other Iravel- 

Tho town covers a belt of land over a mile long and from a quarter 
to half a mile broad. Within these limits are many empty spaces, 
graveyards, gardens, and the walled onclosures of old fortified man- 
sion s. The town is divided into thirty-throe wards or sections, some 
of thorn known as punU and others as vadds, of which thirteen are 
outside and twenty-one are central sub-divisions. The outside sub- 
divisions are Shukrav^ra, Syedpura, Pethfansumba, Mdicha-moholla 
called after a saint MAi whose mosque is in this sub-division, Sepoy- 
mohalla, Kothudpuro) Mansurpura, Mandai, Kalydnpeth called after 
Kaly^nMusalmdns who founded it about the middle of the seventeenth 
century when (1648) Shiviji took Kalydn, Mdlvdda, Fakirpura, 
Khalilpura, and Slhdleha MalvMa. The tweniy-ono central sub- 
divisions are Oh4mbb(lr-Ali, Kumbh&r-cUi, Khatik-61i, Dhorvada, 
Mhdrvdda, K&sAr-Ali, Piluch^.-mohalla, Saditbazir, Chandipuva, 
Syodvdda, Ovanbazdr called after Mr. Ovans an assistant collector 
wno founded it, Varchi-iU, Shankarpura, Murlidhar-dli, Mahdjan-i.li, 
Bardi, Aditv&r, Budhv&r, Kagdivdda, K^darpura, and Maugalv^r. 
In Musalmto times one more sub-division to the east was called 
Amrivatipeth. This is now Amr^pur village outside of Junnar 
limits. 

The 1872 census showed a population of 10,298 of whom 8206 
were Hindus and 2093 Musalm^s. The 1881 returns showed an 
increase of seventy-five or 10,378 of whom 8367 were Hindus including 
416 JTaxns, and 2006 Mosalm&ns. Most of the roads in Junnar are 
narrow and full of comers. They are metalled and the main 
thoroughdEares are fairly smooth and clean. 

JTtumar hemses are j^erally one-storeyed and built on a plinth 
a foot «r high. The walls are of dressed or unworked^ stone. 
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burnt f>r sun-dried bricks^ or white earths and somettmes the weight 
of ^lie roof, which in almost every case is covered by rough flat 
brown tilos^ is borne by wooden pillars. Some of the fronts, but 
those houses are in most cases used as shops as well as dwelling 
places, are enclosed with red wooden planking. The only ornament 
IS that occasionally doors and windows end in a rounded arch with 
waving sides in the Musalmtin prayer-niche or nimbdra style. A 
few of the double-storeyed houses have deep eaves and forward 
■Voams with faces carved in tracery and other ornament. In some of 
the richer parts of tho town the street fronts of the houst^s, chiefly 
houses belonging to Brdhmau moneylenders, are blind walls with 
only a small door oponmg on a courtyard. 

Junnar has 288 shops, chiefly in the six sub-divisions of Aditvdr, 
Budhvdr, Ejlgdi-v4da, Kalydn-peth, Mangalvdr, and Sadabazdr. 
The shopkeepers are Gujar Lingayat and Marwdr Vdnis, Brdhmans, 
Telis, Salis, Koshtis, Kdsdrs, Tdrabolis, and Musalmdns.^ The simps 
are generally tho fronts of one-storeyed houses which are sometimes 
open with a deep overhanging cave generally tiled, or the front is 
closed chiefly by wooden planking. In a few of the better class of 
shops belonging to giain-dealors and grocers tho front is used as a 
veranda and work is carried-on in an inner room. The chief 
articles sold are grain of all sorts, dry-fish, oil, groceries, copper 
vessels, turbans, women’s robes, blankets, Europe cloth, wool, hides, 
paper, and stationery. Besides shops, along tho Aditvar and 
Sadabazar roads, people sit by the road-side oftonng things for sale. 
The sellers an^ generally women of the Kunbi, Mdli, and Koli castes 
who offer plantains and other fruit, vegetables, sugarcane, mangoes, 
oranges, lemons, grape, and melons. Besides, generally in the 
mornings, at several street-corners in Aditvdr, Budhvdr, and 
Saddbazar stand groups of poor Kunbis and Kolis with bundles of 
grass, and othcis chiefly Th^kurs with firewood faggots. In 
Edition to the daily supplies on Sunday the market-day about 2000 
people, chiefly Kunbis Kolis and Thdkurs, come to the town. There 
are two markets, the old market in Aditvdr ward which is held on 
either side of the main road, and the Ovans’ Market, a broad open 
space along the north wall of tho kot or fortified enclosure in which 
are the mdmlatddr's and other Government offices. At this weekly 
mdrkot all articles of daily use in tho town are sold in large quantitif's, 
especially fruit, vegetables, and field produce. Merchants from 
different parts of tho Junnar sub-division, and from Ahmadnagar, 
Akola, Bahuri, and Sangunmer, brng large quantities of grain and 
coarse cloth, and Kdthodis and Thdkurs from the Konkan bring 
timber wd wicker-work baskets. Except the grain-merchants they 
come with small tents. Goods are brought in carts and on bulIocK 
donkey and pony back. The market is brisk and busy from 
January to April when the late crops are harvested and ready for 
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I Ths details of shops are: Sixty of Viaai grain dealers and grocers, forty-eight of 
paper-dealers, thirty -eight of Sdlis and Koshtts, thirty of oilmen, twenty cd cloth* 
dealers, twenty miscellaneous, eighteen of goldsmiths, eleven each of betel leaf 
sellers and sar 4 /% or money-oh^gers, ten each of oonfeotionecs and dealers in fhilt 
and vegetables, six ol bangw-makers, font of ooppersmitfas, and t90 of dyers. 
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th6 market^ when rovenno instalments are paid, and the people lay 
in provisions for the monsoon. Supplies fall off in the rainy seailSn 
and the market is dull Tho medium of exchange arasilver and 
copper coins and shells^ eighty shells for |c/. (Ja). Tho copper 
com IS called fihimvit md is said to date from Shdhu (1707-1749). 
Tliero is no barter on market days. In tho smaller outlying villages 
barter is i (‘sorted to by tho Koiikanis if any of their goods are left 
unsold and it they are in want of daily nocessaiics. The chief 
artidos barferc(l by Kolis, Konkaiiis, and Th.lkurs are ndgh\ rice/ 
basket H, oil, onions, and salt. Tho people with whom they barter 
are Mills, Tells, and Vdnis 

The origin of the importance of Junnar as a trade centre was its 
nearness to the Ndna pass which, in former times, at least from as early 
as about b c. 100, was one of the ehief highways ol trade between the 
I)e(*can and tho ooast . Tho pass can at best never have been easy. 
Even if at one time the rough slippery pavement was a flight of steps 
the pass must have been difficult tor laden bullocks and almost 
impassable for any boast of burden larger than a pony. It can never 
be made fit for wheels, and as other loutos aie pr<)\idcd with easy 
roads the trade of Junm r and of the Nana pass becomes more an(l 
moie local. In the fair season considerable numbers of pack animals 
may be s(‘on, ponies bullocks and donkeys, chiefly the property of 
Masalindns and of ILindu oilmen, potters, and washermen, carrying 
millet and iic(| eastwards to Junnar, or bringing salt fish, cocoanuts, 
salt, and rice from the Konkan coast There is also the more purely 
lo(*al tiuffic of taking droves of sheep and goats and groat baskot- 
l(jads of vegetables and other garden produce from Junnar and tho 
villages lound to the Itonkan villages and country towns with week- 
ly markets. There still remains to Junnar, what along A\ith its 
excellent climate must always have told strongly in its favour as a 
capital, the rich garden and other lands to the cast and south. This 
rich tract still supplies the chief trade of Junnar, field and garden 
produce which is sent in carts chiefly about forty-two miles to 
Tal(»gaon station on tbe Peninsula railway, along a route which the 
yiieldrvftdi and Karlo caves suggest was a main line of traffic about 
1800 ycuis ago in the days of J unnar’s gn^atness. The eliiof trade is 
in paper, women’s robes, blankets, and rice. Exports consist of 
papei, lice, women’s robes, potatoes, plantains, onions, chillies, 
myrobulans, wheat, gram and millet, molasses, blankets, sWp, and 
homed cattle. The imports are salt, cocoanuts, dried fish, rags for 


» The following details, noted m going from J nnnar to Gh&tghar at tho head of the 
mna pasB on the 2Sth ot December give some idea of tho amount and the cha- 
racter of the present tiade Four or five bullocks belonging to a l^aideshi and driven 
byaTeli going west empty iobnngfiomthe Konkan salt and oocoa-kemels and nuts ; 
a donkey driven by a Beider going east with local millet ; a bullock driven by a 
Musalmin going east with dried fash from the Konkan ; fave bullocks dnvtn by a Teli 
going west with potatoes to the Konkan ; two Musalm^ii’s bullocks going east with 
locaf rice ; a Mosalman driving ten bullocks east with Konkan nee , a potter 
drivluff eleven donkeys east with local noc ; a Musalmiiu going east with a pony- 
load t»I;<dfk»i;a washerman with eleven donkeys and one pony going east Mith 
local rm ; a pony w^th glass bracelets fiom the Konkan , a potter gomg east 
with eighteen donkeys laden with local nee ; a potter with twenty donkeys passmg 
«Mt With local nee ; and a pettar with eleven donkeys passmg east with loCkince. 
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paTOr, clothing, oil, grain, metals, groeeries, stationery, timber, 
cofton and sifi: yam, country blankets, bangles, bullocks, oowa, 
buflFaloes, and sheep. The chief traders both importers and exporters 
are V^nis, ^unbis, Musalmdns, Bohords, and Kdsdrs. Except the 
donkeys and ponies used for the Ndna pass traffic carts are chiefly in 
use. With better roads and a brisker demand trade is growing. 

The chief men of capital in Junnar are local Brdhmans and 
Gujardt Vanis, Shrdvaks or Jains by religion, and a few Mdrwdr 
Vanis also Shrdvaks. There are also some old grant-holders and 
owners of land, chiefly Musalmdns ; retired Government servants, 
Brdhmans and Musalmdns ; some barbers traders and contractors 
who have made money in Bombay ; and some successful oilmen and 
cloth and grain dealers. The imported cloth trade is chiefly in the 
hands of Gujarat Vd,nis and the local cloth trade in the hands of 
Sdlis, Shimpis, and Koshtis, and the leading grain-dealers are 
Mdrwdr VAnis. Of moneylenders several are Musalmdns and a ^ew 
are Hindu craftsmen Telis, Sdlis, and HaHms. Traders, chiefly 
Mdrwar V^nis, also lend but the chief moneylending class in Junnar 
are the Brahmans who have 150 rich houses, one hundred and forty 
of them Deshasth and ten Konkanasth or Chitpavan. They lend 
chiefly to Kolis, Kunbis, and Thdkurs. 

The chief local crafts are the handloom-weaving of women’s robes 
and turbans and the making of paper. The handloom-weavers of 
women’s robes are Hindus of the Sdli andKoshti castes. The Sdlis, 
of whom there are sixty houses, live in the north-east of the town in 
Ohandipura, Kddarpura, Khalilpura, and Shukravdr peth. The 
Koshtis live in Khalilpura and Budhvdr peth in the north ojE the town. 
They are between thirty anj^. forty families wRo came from Sangam- 
ner in Ahmadnagar about thirty years ago. The loom is simple 
with only two hoddles. There is nothing peculiar about it except a 
stretcher or kdrsali which is placed by the weaver in front of him. 
It stretches the web breadthways and forms a support against which 
the reed or phani is pressed to bring the warp-thread home. The 
yarn is imported from England ; the red comes dyed and the dark 
18 dyed in Bombay. The robes are plain without ornamental 
borders. Almost all are used in the town ; very few are exported. 
The weavers are generally labourers paid by the piece by men of 
capital, chiefly Brdhmans and Gujars and a few SAlis. The rates of 
piece-work vary from Is, 3cZ. to 4^. (Rs. f - 2) representing 7\d, 
to9d, (6-6 a®.) a day. Except during part of the rainy months 
(July -October) work is constant all the year round. In the same 
quarter of the town as the Koshtis are about eighteen houses of the 
Musalmdn handloom-weavers called Momins. They make turbans 
and borderless sddis on a small loom. The turbans are generally 
red and ornamented ^with a border of gold thread. The weavers 
are almost all employed by men of capital. They are paid by the 
piece at the same rate as the Koshtis. The turbans are sold in 
the town and the outlying villages or sent to Akola, Poona, and 
Sangamner. 

A little to the north of the Koshtis and Momin weavers are the 
quarters of the Musahn&n paper-makers or kdgdiSf who have about 
B 886-19 
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a hundred dwellings and forty-two working houses. The families have 
been Bottled in Junnar apparently since Musalmdn times. The pajper 
which is smooth and glossy is sold at 6(i. to Is. M, (4-12 as.) a ghadi 
of 240 sheets. It is used in Government offices for envelopes and by 
native merchants for account books. It is chiefly used in the native 
states and is largely exported to Poona and Sholdpur. Some of the 

S ipor-makors arc independent traders, others borrow chiefly from 
ujar moneylenders. According to the iiuturc of the work the men 
eani 1 Jrf. to dd. ( L - 4 as.) a day. Except in monsoon floods when the 
river water is muddy, the work is steady. 

Country blankets are woven in the Budlivar and Rhukravar wards 
by about thirty-five families of Dhangars and Hindu Khatiks. The 
blankets arc sold in the town and in the ThAna villages at the foot of 
the Hahyildris. 

The municipality, which was established in 1861, had in 1882-83 
on income of about £512 (Ps. 6120) chiefly from a house-tax, and 
an "expenditure of about £195 (Rs. 1950). The municipality has 
borrowed £3300 (Rs. 33,000) to build a reservoir to supplement the 
existing water-supply. 

The town is suppliod with water partlj-- from the Kukdi but 
chiefly by water brought in earthen pipes from three wells. 
It is received in eighteen cisterns measuiing on an average about 
twelve feet by eight, each with a pipe through which the water 
flows. The wells arc one called lldrabAvdi or the Twelve Wells 
close to the south of the town which fewls twelve cisterns, and 
two at the base of Rhivner hill which feed six cisterns. The two wells, 
which are partly built of Hindu temple stones, arc near each other to 
the west of Shivner hill and joined by an underground channel. The 
cisterns hold water for eight months. In the hot months 
(March-May) the supjdy in the well runs short and sinks below the 
level of the pipes, and the water has to be raised by working P(»rsian 
wheels. The new reservoir is being built to the west of the town. 
Tlie water-works are of MusalmAn construction probably older than 
the seventeenth century, A few cisterns, built by the municipality 
and private persons, arc kept in repair by the municipality. The 
^BArabilvdi, which was private property, was bought by Government 
and made over to the municipality. 

The town has of iniblic offices a mdralat(bir*s, subordinate judge’s, 
police, forest, and registration offices, a municipal office, a dispensary, 
and a Government and a mission school. Most of the public offices arc 
collected in tlio Ryedvada in the south-west of the town in or near the 
walled enclosure or garden which is known as the kot. This, which is 
a Musalm^tn work, encloses an area 300 yards from north to south 
by about 220 from east to west, like a gn^at garden with several 
fine jdpal and banian trees. The wall, which varies from sixteen 
to twenty feet high, is strengthened by fourteen towers twenty-five 
to twenty-seven feet higher, of which four are in the corners, three 
each in the north and east faces, and two each in the south and west 
faces.^ The wall is of rough stone below and white mud above, and 


t The tower to the north of the gate is called Ph&tak, 
corner Kang^ra, and that in the north-west Ohauk. 


that ill the sunth-east 
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the towers are some o£ them of white mud and others of brick 
either sun-dried or fire-baked. It is entered through a strong 
gateway in the east face. Inside, the chief buildings are the 
m^mlatd^r’s office towards the north of the enclosure with two wings, 
an east wing for a lock-up and a west wing for a record-room. To 
the east is a small forest office and to the north is the office of the 
chief constable. To the south is the munsif’s court and further 
west is a dwelling house interesting as having been from 1784 to 
1795 the place of confinement of B4jir^v (1796-1817) the last of the 
Peshwas. Behind are the remains of an old Musalmdn bath or 
hamdmkhdna and to the south is a ruined mosque. Under a tree 
near the mdmlatdAr’s office is an old carved stone, and in the west 
wall of the tower to the south of the entrance gate is a stone with 
some Mardthi writing. 

Outside of the gate on the right is the Government school, a large 
modern one-storeyed building. Across the road is the dispensary 
and a Uttlc along the road to the north on the left is the Mission 
girls school. The dispensary which was established in 1869 treated 
in 1883 nine inpatients and 6392 outpatients at a cost of £76 8^. 
(Rs.764). The post office is about 380 yards to the north, and 
the municipal office is at the west end of the Sadar or chief bazdr. 
In the south or street wall of the municipal office is a small tablet 
with a Persian inscription dated H. 1049 that is a.d. 1639. 

The mission bungalows, in a large enclosure in the north-west of 
the town, are plain one-storcyed buildings, well designed, and of 
gqod size. The bungalow to the north-west is gener^y occupied 
by the resident missionary, the other is usually empty. About 160 
yards to the west of the bungalows is a small graveyard with a few 
Christian tombs.^ 

The kot is almost the only part of the old fortifications which is 
at all in repair. About half a mile to the south-west of the kot, just 
under Shivner, is a space about 640 yards by 500, surrounded by a 
ruined mud wall known as the Juna Baitkala.* Of the walls which 
once surrounded the town few traces remain. Beginning from the east 
and going round by the south and west to the north the walls had 
twelve gates : Hatti, Phansumba, L41-ves, Phdtak, Ovan-bazdr-ves, 
Aditvdr, Kathvdr, Fakirpura, Otur, Delhi, Agar, and Ndgjhiri. Two 
of these, Otur and Phansumba, are in good repair ; six, Aditydr, 
Agar, Fakirpura, L4l-ves, Nagjhiri, and Ovan-bazd.r, are in ruins; 
and of the remaining four Budhvar, Delhi, Hatti, and Ph4tak no trace 
is left. The Otur (18' X 10') and Phansumba (30'xl2') gates are 
built of stone masonry. Over the Phansumba gate is a small room 
reached by a flight of stef)s. Of Aditvdr (16' X 1 0' ), built of stone and 
mud, the walls remain and of Agar traces of the stone walls are left. 
Fakirpura (17' X 7') was built of stone and mud, L41-ves (15' x 8') of 
stone burnt brick and inud, and the Ovan-bazAr (16' x 12') entirely of 
mud. Of NAgjhiri only two stone walls remain. In Sepoy-mohalla, 
in the south of the town along the north bank of the Lendi stream, 
are remains of the wall. There is the LAI DarvAja or Red Gate, a 
square wooden door with old carved Hindu stones m the side walb. 


^ On two of tko tombs are inscriptions. 
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The walls are about twenty feet high, rough stone for the first six 
feet and then sun-dried brick and white earth. To the south of the 
gate was a dam, and another dam some distance further made this 
part of the stream bed or moat fit for boats. Of the bid fortified 
mansions the most notable is in Mangalvdr poth. About 230 yards 
north-cast of the municipal office on the left is a largo enclosure 
entered by an old gateway with a wall of white earth and sun-burnt 
bri(*k. The place belongs to the Nawdb of Bclha, tweuty-oiie miles 
south-east of Junnar, who now lives chiefly in Surat, and is deserted! 
and emply. An inscription over the entrance sliows that it was built 
in H.1U33 (a.1).1(>22). Except the Buddhist caves (a.d, 100-200) 
and the Ydclnv cisterns on Shivner (1050-1290) of which separate 
accounts are given, there are few old Hindu remains. Carv'cd stones 
and pillars are found occasionally either lying by the roadside or buUt 
into the walls of Musolmdn tombs and mosques or of modem houses. 
The style of ornament shows that they belong to both Brdhman and 
Jam temples and the style of carving is considered by Dr. Bhagvanldl 
to vary from the ninth to the thirteenth centuries.^ 

Besides those fragments are three wells in the old mortarless Ilindu 
style known as Hemddpanti. About 200 paces to the north-cast 
of the mdmlatddr’s office, near a great banian tree whose roots are 
ruining it, is an old step-well of large black stones built without 
mortar in the Hemiidpanti stylo. In the enclosure at the mouth of 
the well are some old pillars divided into four-sided eight-sided and 
round bands, broken by the point od linos of a pyramid ornament. 
In the south of the town, about 370 yards from the Liil gate, in a 
large uncared-for garden or orchard, is the Kundal Bavdi or Bound 
Well, a large well of • groat dressed stones fitted without mortar. 
It is entered from the south by a flight of steps which runs about 
half-way to the water and then turns to the west. About a quarter 
of a mile to the north-east is Kavlya's well, a rough work oi large 
plain dressed stones put together without mortar. It is entered by 
a flight of stops from “the east. 

Of modern Hindu temples Junnar has about sixty, two of which arc 
Jain. Of the Brdhmanical temples, which ore also used as rest- 
-houses, seven are well managed and enjoy Government grants of 
about £30 (Rs. 300). The rest are poor, many of them falling out 
of use for want of funds. The chief temples are of Panchling, 
Ganpati, PAldleshvar, Xlttareshvar, and Thdkurdvdr. The Panchling 
temple is at the foot of Shivner hill about half a mile west of the 
town. The temple with a hall and a shrine has a dome painted 
with tigers, lions, and Hindu gods. The temple enjoys a yearly 
grant of £6 (Bs. 60) and was built about 1800. Attached to the 


X The chief stoncB noted were : In the Bouth-weai of the town in the kof or 
citadel a broken pillar, and a few carved stones in the kot wall ; some carved stones 
by the roadside close to the mission school ; the pillars near the Hem^panti well ; 
carved etones in the Ldl gate in the south and in several houses near ; a pillar and 
a carved stone outside of the east gate ; at Amb^pur on the way to Aiiz Bdgh a small 
temple of Mtoti with several flnriy carved stones, among them a row of elephants 
from a fnese on the Elephant gate whose site a little to the east is still marked by 
elephants : in a culvert a little further east ; and m Musalrndn tombs on tho way 
te the Mtomoda hills, 
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temple is a rest-house, two cisterns, and a filled-up well. Ganpati’s 
tcftipie in Aditv&r peth, at which offerings are made in all thread- 
girding and marriage ceremonies, is said to have been built about 
1820. TJttSreshvar temple lies half a mile east of the town on the 
Kukdi, and is approached by a flighi of stone steps. It is like a onc- 
storeyed dwollingj house with a tiled root, and, as it is surrounded 
by fields, it is pleasantly green in the hot weather. P^tdleshvar 
temple is a small underground shrine (12' x 10'), approached by a 
^flight of steps, on the north or left bank of the Kukdi, about a 
mile north of the town. The temple enjoys a small Government 
grant. ThakurdvAr temple, dedicated to Krishna, is a domed 
building on the Kukdi. half a mile north of the town. All the other 
temples arc like ordinary dwellings. They are poor, some not able 
to afford oven a night light. Only Biihmans worship in the 
Panchling temple ; in the other temples all lEindus except Jains. 

Of the two Jain temples one is in the Budhvjir pi'tli and the other 
in tlie riiansiimba ward The Budhvar peth temple, whiell is 
dedicated to Psirasndth, is large and rich, a three-storeyed building in 
the dwelling-house style with a gable roof and surrounded by a brick 
wall seven feet high. The first storey is used for daily religious 
meetings which are attended by about fifty Jains out of the Jain 
community of 415, chiefly Gujaiat Vanis cloth-dealcrs and money- 
lenders. The second storey, wliich contains the shrine with a naked 
imago of Pdrasnath, has a middle hall and two wings. The floor 
is paved with colouH'd marble and the walls have glass-covered 
paintings of Jain gods. The ceiling is of carved teak and the shrine 
doors are lined with silver. The third storey is used as a store-room. 
Attached to the temple is a courtyard (48' xj.7') paved with well- 
dressed stones. The yard has a well and a batlbng place. The 
temple was built by the Jains of Junnar at a cost of £3000 
(Bs. 30,000) and is raaintainod by a managing committee from 
offerings in grain and cash. The temple has a paid ministrant who 
reads and explains the holy books. • 

The chief Musalmfin remains are mosques and tombs, a largo 
prayer wall on rising ground to the south of the town, and the fine 
mansion in the Atiz Bagh. Of the mosques the chief is the J/ima 
Masjid or Public Mosque. It stands near the middle of the town a 
little to the east of the Jeot or citadel. The out(*r door, with an 
inscription over it dated H. 1235 (a.d. 1818), is modern. In the 
mosque, which measures sixty-six feet by forty-three, are th»co 
rows of carved masonry pillars, apparently old Jlmdu, with in each 
row six pillars and puastera For s^von to nine feet from the 
ground the pillars are four-sided, and then there is an eight-sided 
belt, and then three rows of cornice end in square capitals which 
support a very massive timber roof with in the oast front deep 
finely carved eaves' and flying brackets. Except on ^ the gate 
there is no inscription. To the east is a shady yard thirty paces 
by thirty-five with a well and cistern and to the south is a rest- 
house. Of the other mosques, one in good repair to the south of 
the town may bo taken as a sample. The Roshan Mosque, about 
thirty yards to the south of the LAl gate, measures 42' by 19'. 
It is jntored from the east through a points arch which fills the 
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whole east front. Inside are throe domes resting on two eight-sided 

E illarSy a prayer niche in the middle of the west wall, and a ihof 
oUowed in diamond-shaped roeesses. Along the lop of the oast front 
runs a plain stone eavc supported by stone brackets. About sixty 
yards to the east is a domed tomb, 7' 6" by 16' and 14' high called 
the Mokarba. The tombs have almost aU square bodies of stone 
masonry the sides either with open-peaked arches or masonry pillars. 
Tlio square bodies are cappiKl by brick domes, some of them round 
and others pointed. The following arc the details of the Sauddgar* 
Gumbaz or Merchant’s Tomb, the finest Musalman building in 
Junnar. 

On a raised plot of ground in the centre of a raised enclosure, 
about a mile to the oast of the tomb, is a large MuHulmd,n tomb, the 
chit‘f trace of Musalman wealth and power in Junnar. It is known 
as the Merchant’s Dome or Saud^gar Gumbaz. The building has 
a body about fifty-two feet square of plain stone masonry nearly 
thirty feet high, a heavy brick and stucco cornice several feet deep, 
and a large round dome which rises about twenty feet above the 
body of the building. About twenty fec^t from the ground a plain 
band of masonry, about six inches broad, divides the body of the 
building into two parts or storeys, an under-storey about twenty 
and an upper-storey about ten feet high. Each of the four fronts 
of the undei-slorcy is dividend into three rectangular recesses about 
18' 9" high ir 5" broad and 2' deep, separated from the ground by 
a plinth or band of masonry about 1 ' 9" high by 4" deep. The central 
recess in the south face is surrounded by a belt of simple carviiiig 
about six inches broad ; the other recesses are plain. Inside of 
each rectangular recess are two recesses with i)oiuted arches, the 
outer arched recess measuring IG' 5" long by 10' 2" broad and seven 
inches deep, and the inner recess measuring 15' 5" high, 9' 
broad, and 1' 2" deep. Except in the middle of the south and in the 
middle of the east face, where there are doors, the only ornament 
in these arched recesses is a belt of simple carving about a foot 
broad that crosses them about nine and a half feet from the ground 
where the spring of the arch begins. There are also two small 
round carvings of flowers on each side about a fool above the beltj 
On all four ironls the details of the outer rectangular recess and the 
two inner arched recesses are the same except at the two entrances, 
in the middle of the south face and in the middle of the east face. 
Itl the inner arched recess in the middle of the south face is a plain 
doorway, 6' 4" high by 3' 6" broEwl. Over the door two carved 
brackets support an overhanging hand of stone about a foot broad. 
On the wall, sheltered by the overhanging stone, is an Arabic 
inscription in throe pieces of two linos each. About afoot higher is 
a window (4' 3" x 3' 5") with a pointed arch filled with open stone 
traoory, a large central star or sunflower above, and two bands of 
three stars caw below. On either side of the central star are short 
Arabic inscriptions. Below the window is a belt of simple carving 
apd on each side are thrw bolts of carving. Except two carved 
grooves the wall on each side of the door is plain for arout four feet. 
Then, about four feet from the ground, the corners of the arched 
rooesses arc carved into pilasters with three hourglass-shaped 
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compartments separated by squares of tracery. There are inscrip- 
tio&s at the tops of the outer and inner pilasters on the right side 
and of the inner pilaster on the left side. Outside of the pilasters a 
band of tradbry surrounds the rectangular recess. In the threshold 
is a line of carved stones. 

In the upper storey in each of the four fronts are five rectangular 
recesses about seven feet by five with in each a double-arched recess, 
the comers of the recess being cut further back below the spring of 
the arch than above it. Over the rectangular recesses run two bands 
of stone carving, each about six inches broad. Above the carving is 
the heavy cornice, whose bricks, showing through the weather-worn 
stucco, have a mean and ragged look. 

Except that no belt of tracery surrounds the central rectangular 
recess and that the door is smaller and plainer, the east face is the 
same as the south face. The door has a pointed arch and measures 
eleven feet by four. Besides the belt of carving that crosses 4he 
large arched recesses, a belt runs inwards along the sides of the door 
at the spring of the door-arch. Above the rectangular recess are a 
level and an upright belt of carving and an inscription on either side 
of the upright belt. The north and west faces are the same as the 
east face except that they have no doors. 

Inside the tomb measures 35' lO'^ cast and west by 33' 7" north 
and south. The inner walls are eight-sided with, in each side or face, 
an outer and an inner pointed arched recess. The height of the outer 
recess is about 19' 9" and the depth eight inches ; the inner recess is 
ab*out ten inches lower and a foot deeper. About a foot above the 
points of the arched recesses wooden beams, perhaps originally the 
supports of a carved wood cornice or screen, stand out all round about 
four feet from the wall. About six feet higher in each face, throe 
rectangular panels contain niches with pointed arches separated by 
plain pilasters. Where the eight comers of the main building turn 
into the base of the round dome a small carved bracket suj^ports the 
masonry that rounds oif the corner. Above the brackets, at the base 
of the dome, a circular belt of letters is cut in stucco about two feet 
broad. Above a stucco cornice about three feet broad is separated 
into panels by eight pillars, one over each of the brackets. Above 
the comice, corresponding to the centre of each of the eight faces, 
is a round ornament of stucco tracery. From this the dome rises 
about twenty feet higher, plain and round. Of the eight faces or 
sides of the Wlding, the four to the north east south and west have 
either doors or door-like niches. The other four to the north-east, 
south-east, south-west, and north-west are semicircular recesses about 
seven feet deep with five sides rising to a pointed dome. The walls 
of these recesses are plain, except that about seven feet from the 
ground they are crossed by a belt of five-i>eaked ornaments like 
mitres with flowing fillets about two feet broad. About a foot above 
the mitre peak runs a slight ornamental belt or carving. At the 
foot in the back wall of each an opening, about 2' 9" x V 9", leads to 
a small chamber or store-room. 

In the four other sides are doors or door-liko recesses. In the 
west fftce in the inner arched recess is an oblong recess (10' 4" x 6' 10*') 
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and Inside of the oblong recess an arched recess (9' 2" x 4' 4"). 
Al^ut four and a half feet from the ground, the comers of the inner 
arch are cut away, and, a foot below, are carved into pilasters with 
hour-glass or water-pot sections separated by square blocks. The 
recess is three feet deep. The lower part is in three faces each 
carved into the round-topp^ prayer niche pattern about 4' 6" high. 
Above are two bands of the Kurdn, then a half dome in four faces 
with a belt of tracery, and a band of the Kurdn. The face of the 
rectangular enclosure above the prayer niche is carved with letterc. 
and tracery, and above the rectangular recess the face of the inner- 
pointed arch has seven level bands of writing and two lines at each 
side running up and down. 

In the north face within the inner arched recess is an oblong 
recess (4' T x 6"). Within this are two arched recesses, the outer 
13' X 6' and 1' deep and the inner 12' x 4' 2" and 1' 4" deep. In 
the back wall, about eight feet from the ground, enclosed in a 
rectangular block of tracery, is a lamp-niche (2' 9" x 1' 9") in the 
rounded mehrdh or prayer-recess shape. A belt of carving runs 
across the arched recess about 6' 9" from the ground, and about 5' 6" 
from the ground the corners of the rectangular recess are cut away 
and end in a scroll pattern. 

In the east face the rectangular recess and the outer of the enclosed 
pointed arch recesses are the same as those in the north face. The 
inner arch forms a doorway 11' long by 4' broad and 3' 2" deep. 
The corner of the outer-arched recess about six and a half feet from 
the ground is cut back about 1' 6" and ends in a double-rolled scroll. 
In the south face, inside of a rectangular recess, the same as in the 
north face, is an inner arched recess 13' 10" high. The upper part 
is a pointed window (4'3"x3'5") with open tracery. Under the 
window is a band of plain stone about 2' 6" broad, then a door 6' 4" 
high by 4' 3" broad and 3' deep, the corners of the rectangular 
recess being cut back about six inches on each side of the doorway 
ending in a scroll pattern about 5' 4" from the ground. 

The floor of the tomb was originally nearly filled with a platform 
about 27' 4" x 19' 7". The north part, which is 7' 7" broad and 2' 4" 
high, remains, but most of the south part, which was nine inches 
lower, has been broken away. In the north part of the platform. is 
a row of eight tomb-stones varying in length from 2' 10" to 5', Thq 
stone tains laid on the tops of the tomb-stones show that all except 
two are men's tombs. The stones on the south part of the platform 
have disappeared. There is a sepai^ate tomb-stone (4' 10" x 2') 
opposite the east door. The tomb is used as a rest-house and its 
floor is covered with ashes and dust. 

About a mile to the east aS the Merchant’s Tomb and two miles 
to the^east of the town is the Hafz or Afiz Bdgh. Its unfailing 
supply of water, fine trees, and stately old Musalmdn mansion, make 
it worth a visit. Its name is variously explained but perhaps the 
most plausible explanation is one which makes Afis a corruption of 
Habshi, the garden and the mansion having, according to a tradi- 
tion, been in tiae posseraiem of, if not founded by, an Abyssiniaxi 
chirf. The mansion is m upper-storeyed substantial but not an 
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inelegant building ; three balcony windows on the south canopied 
and supported by somewhat heavy looking brackets overlook a small 
tank ; and the east and west sides have each a bay window. The 
entrance is^n the norths its steps flanked bv bay windows like those 
on the other three sides. The ground-noor roof is arched and 
ornomontod with lozenge-shaped mouldings. A little to the west 
of the garden on the Junnar side is a fine mausoleum locally called 
dargdh or gumbaz which is supposed to contain the tomb of the 
JSabshi founder of the Afiz B«4gh. The mausoleum^ which is 
entered on the south and west, has a domed roof and contains nine 
tombs, said to be those of the Habshi, his wife, six children, and a 
servant. The south entrance, wilhin an ogee arch, is beautifully 
carved and pierced ; it is flat -headed with pierced work above and 
sculptured jambs and an inscription above the lintel. The east is 
a narrow doorway under a pointed arch. The interior is on octagon 
and every other octagonal side is embrasured and arched ; while the 
west mihrdb is covered with texts from the Kurdn. The ext^ior 
walls form a quadrangular figure ; the upper portion of the wall 
veil terminates in a picturcsque-looking brick comice, consisting of 
pointed arches restmg on tiny pedestals and interlining one another. 
A small mmaret graces each ot the four corners of the buildings. 
In ornamentation the walls are divided into two series of blank and 
arched windows, the upper senes consisting of five and the lower of 
three windows. The middle of the lower senes of the south and 
east walls has a doorway instead of a window.^ 

About haK a mile to the west of Junnar the steep rock of Shivner 
ribes over a thousand feet and stretches about a mile across the plain. 
The hill is triangular in shape, narrowing from a southern base 
of about 800 yards along a straight eastern and a deeply hollowed 
western face to a point of rock in the north. Near the south the 
lower slopes of its eastern face are crossed by a belt of rock forty or 
fifty feet high, which disappears northwards in the steep slope that 
stretches to the foot of the upper scarp. Thip upper scarp begins 
about 600 feet from the plain and rises from 100 to 200 foot, stretching 
from end to end of the hill a level-topped wall of black rock. In 
the upper and lower scarps are two irregular lines of Buddhist caves 
all of them small and some more like the dwellings of vultures than 
of monks. Above the level top of the main hill rises on inner 
summit crowned with a mosque, a tomb, and a prayer wall. To the 
north the hill ends in a narrow lofty rock scarped and rounded like 
a ship’s stem. The west face is steep, and, in hoUows, has a thick 

3 crinkling of bmshwood especially to the south-west. The lower 
opes are in places broken by belts of rock, and about eight 
hundred feet from the plain a great wall-like cliff sweeps from the 
north to the south-east and then round a deep hollow stretches to the 
south-west. The south-west face of the hill is lower and more broken, 
and, from about half-way up, is strengthened by outworks and 
bastioned walls. As on the east side, the crest of the hill which ia 
level in the north rises in the middle in a bare flat-topped ridge, and 
towards the south-west again falls to the level of the northern scarp. 
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- dhitiier is interestiiig as showing traces of five sets of proprietors 
Bt^dhist mo^s^ early Hindu kings, the Musalm&ns, the Mar&tMs, 
Wd the English* During the first and second and probably third 
centuries after Christ the hill seems to have been a grefit Buddhist 
centre. About Mty cells and chapels remain. They are found on all 
three sides of the hiU, but most of them are cut in its eastern face. 
Besides the cells and chapels, on the upper slopes and on the hill-top, 
old rock-cut steps seem to show that some of the open v^ter cisterns 
are as old as the Buddhists. Traces of old rock-cut steps, deeper 
and broader than the monks’ steps, and the four finest water cisterns 
on the hill, show that before Musalm4n times the hill was used as a 
fort bjr Hindu kings, probably the Devgiri Yddavs (1170 - 1318). 
The pointed arches of the gateways show that all or nOarly all of 
the fortifications are Muhammadan. And besides the fortifications 
most of the buildings on the hill top, the Ambarkhana, the prayer 
wall, the tomb, and the mosque, and probably many of the cisterns 
are*MusaLm&n (1300-1760). Though it was the birth-place of 
Shivdji there are no certain traces oi the Mardthas except some 
repairs in the walls and the shrine of Shivdbdi near the top of the 
southern face. The only signs of the English are a row of olive 
bushes on the south face and a row of teak trees along the east face 
of the hill top 

The entrance to the fort is from the south-west. The way from 
Junnar lies along a weU made road from the south-west of the town 
across the Lend! stream between some old Musalmdn tombs and 
jgardens. To the right are the ruined mud walls of the Juna Gh^t 
Killa, a fortified endosure where the mdmlatddr’s office used to he 
held, and behind it the steep slopes and bare scarps of Shivner, 
To the left is the old garden and favourite camp of the Bdrdb^vdi 
or Twelve Wells and to the south the Manmoda hills. Beyond the 
Bdrdbdvdi the road winds up the bare east face of the Pirpddi 
pass whose crest is perhaps a mile to the south-west of the town.' 
The path up the hill turns west from the main rOad a little below 
the crest of the pass. From an old banian tree fifty or sixty yards 
to the west of the road the south face of the hill is seen stretching 
on' the right in a long line from east to west. At the south-east 
end the scarp is broken and at no one place is it more than thirty 
feet high. It is crested by two walls strengthened by towers which 
run about a hundred yards west enclosing a long narrow belt known 
as*the Jibhecha Pdda or Tongue Watch. To the west the scarp 
becomes higher and less broken and again falls away to the south- 
west where it is strengthened by a triple line of walls. For the 
first 300 paces from the banian tree the path lies across a slope 
of flat rock. It then beffins to rise keeping almost west across 
the under slo^ of the hiD. To the left the sides fall gently and 
to the right me upper slopes rise quickly to a lofty scarp. Two 
hund^ paces further the path has reached a higW level with 
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rqpks in the lovw slope, bushes in the um>or slope, said 
the crest. During the next 300 paces (400<^700) tne rise coutinues 
gently witlj some old ndndruk trees close by and patches of prickly- 
pear above. At the foot is the deserted village of Bhatkal^ once 
the market of the fort, the PAtil^s and the Madras being the oidy 
houses left. To the right the scarp is divided into two parts^ au 
upper and a lower, and between the two a wall runs from the 
crest of the hill along the edge of a narrow terrace about 200 

? * aces west to Shiv^bai's shrine. This outwork is called the Phdtak 
'ower. About 900 yards from the starting tree the path begins to 
rise rapidly, climbing the hill-side by a rough paved ascent between 
thickets of prickly-pear. About a hundred paces further (1000 yards) 
the upper rocks of the hill^side become one sheer cliff About fifty 
paces further (1060) is the first gate. It is about 100 feet below 
Shivabdi^s shrine, and is covered by the main wall and by a second line 
that runs from Shiv^bdi’s shrine down to the gate. To the lef^ the 
lower slope is green with bdbhul and prickly-pear. On the east face 
of the gate is a rectangular recess about an inch deep, and inside of 
it a double-peaked arch opening with scolloped waving edges. The 
rectangular recess is broken at the top. The outer arched recess 
measures 10" 4" high by 6' broad and 6"" deep and the inner arch 
9" 6'" high by 6' 9^^ broad. On each side of the door are towers of 
dressed masonry which are now little higher than the front of the 
gateway. The doorway, which is entered by three steps, is 12' 11" 
deep with an arched roof 12' 3" high. On a plinth 1' 10" high are 
side-rooms 7' 6" by 5' 8" and 6" 0" high with round arched roofs. 
A flight of steps on the left formerly led to an upper storey. Inside 
of the gate on the right the scarp is much Icrwer than it is outside, 
not more than fifty or sixty feet high. Above the scarp rises a 
wall pierced for musketry and with one or two bastions with open- 
ings for cannon. On the left runs a weak parapet three or four feet 
high, and below are sleep slopes of rock and prickly-pear. Inside 
of the first gate the path is flat but rough with rocks and exposed 
to the fire of Shivabdi’s bastion above. On the left, about 160 paces 
from the first gate, is the M4ng’s Tower (16' 7" x 14' 3") with a 
wall about five- feet high and two openings for cannon. On the 
right, as the scarp is much lower and the rocks are more broken 
and sloping, the wall has been raised to about fifty feet, part of it 
being later than the rest. About eighty-five paces further, or about 
2296 paces from the starting tree comes the second gateway, 
called Parvdngicha Darvdja or the Permission Gateway, in a 
wall which runs at right angles to the path for about fifty paces 
up the hill-side with two towers pierced for musketry, and with 
embrasures for cannon. The gateway, which is 18' 2" nigh and haa 
two short side-minarets, haa an outer rectangular recess and a 
double-pointed arch, the outer arch 10' 1" high and T broad, the* 
inner 9' 6" high and 6' lO'^ broad. On each side, level with &e 
point of the outer arch, is a mystic timr, the tiger on the left with 
an elephant in its right forepaw and Sie tiger on the right with an 
elephant in its right f orepaw and two under its hind feet. Over 
the middle of the door is an elephant with a broken trunk. The 
door is 6' 3" deep, the top is arched, and there are no side rooms. 
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To the left is aroinod tower. From the second gate anarrow flat path 
between rooks and a wall runs about eighty paces to the third gate* 
way (2375), which is flanked im the right by a wall with a jvugh round 
pan^t that runs up the face of the hill. This gate is known as 
the Hatti Daiwdja or the Elephant Gate, The whole height of the 
face of the gateway recess and outside is 21' 9". On the oast face 
a shallow rectangular recess encloses a double-arched recess the 
outer 16' 6" high and 9' 7" broad and the inner 13' 6" by 6' 4". In, 
the face of the wall, in a line with the peak of the outer arch, is a 
circular slab fiUod with geometric trAoery and to the left a tiger. 
The right face of the wall has fallen. On the parapet above the 
gate are three stones carved with geometric designs and below on 
the ground are some of the carved stones that were on the right 
face of the gateway. The depth of the doorway is seven feet. 
Twenty paces (2396) between high rocks or thickets of prickly- 
pcar load to the fourth gateway, which, from a Masalm4n tomb hid 
among prickl 3 r-pear on the left, is known as the Saint's or Pir’s Gate. 
A flanking wall climbs the hill side to the right. The Saint’s Gate 
is larger and more carofullj|r finished than the others. It has a total 
height of 22' 2" and consists of a central and two side faces with a 
total length of thiity-oight feet. In the central face is an outer 
Tcctangukr recess 21' 8" high 11' 7" broad and about four inches 
deep. In this is a double-pointed arched recess, the outer recess 
20' 3" high 11' 7" broad and V 4" deep, the inner recess about 18' 
high 8' 4" broad and 6" deep. Inside of the inner recess a largo 
slab crosses the arch about 11' G" from the ground and forms the 
lintel of the doorway. On each side of the doorway is a rectangular 
seat 3' 7" from the ground and 2' 4" broad. The central face is 
sepal ated from the side faces by a plain outstanding belt of masonry 
about 2' 0" broad, with two small arched recesses at the level of the 
middle of the lintel of the door ay. The side rectangular recesses 
ore 15' 6" high and the enclosed arched recess 14' 5" high by 8' 
broad and 2' 2" deep. * To the left of the left side recess is a carved 
boss of stone. The gateway is 17' deep with a central stone dome. 
On cither side, on a plinth 3' 8" high, is a guard-room 11' 3" x 12', 
with a dome fifteen feet high restmg on four peaked-arch recesses. 
In the back walls arc arched niches 3' 9" x 2' 3" and in the side walls 
smaller arched niches 2' 10" x 1' 7". Inside are the ruins of houses, 
On the right is a broken cistern and on the left is a level belt about 
thirty yards brood covered with prickly-pear. Among the prickly- 
pear is a great grindstone about throe frat across. The outer edge 
of the scajp is strengthened by a low parapt wall. To the right 
the hiU side rises in bare slanting rocks with a high wall and a great 
outwork in front on the tup. ^ For a hundred paces (2496) the path 
kpps to the west, the last thirty-five pees lea^g up a paved way 
with [q>ace on the left or south-west ttmere the parapt wml is raised 
Into a line of fortification and runs to a pint about fifty paces to 
the left. At 136 pees (2630) the pth divides into a way for 
horset afid a way for men, the way for horses rising by a more 
winding ascent to the north-west and the men’s path climbing the 
eloping face of rook 1^ a flight of fifty rock-out step. This part of 
the ascent is right in froat of a great outwork anout thirty-three 
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fe^ high that runs before the fifths or^ as it is said to be called^ 
ShivdbXi Gate. After about thirty-fivo paces the path turns to the 
left up a flight of twenty steps with the great outwork on the left 
and another wall in front. At the top of the flight of steps the path 
passes between walls about twenty feet high twenty-one feet to the 
west and then six paces to the north. The distance from the Saint’s 
Gate to the Sliivtlb^ Gate is 265 paces (2660). As on the other 
^ate fronts, in the face of the Shivdbai Gate, a shallow rectangular 
^cess encloses a double-pointed archway. The rectangular recess 
is 17' high 9' broad and 2" deep, the outer pointed arch is 15' high 
8' 8" brood and 6" deep and the mner arch 14 high 5' 6" broad and 
1' 2"^ deep. Inside of the inner arch is a door oi teak strengthened 
by iron spikes in fair repair. The doorway is about 24' deep, 
9' 4" broad, and about 19' to the roof which is flat. At each side on 
a plinth about 4' 3" high are side-rooms about 8' 8" x 6' 2" with 
pointed arched roofs about 10' high. Above the gateway was an 
upper storey now in ruins. Inside of the Shiv&bdi Gate the*liill 
still rises in sloping rocks to an inner wall about thirty feet high, 
the third of the lines of fortification which guard the entrance to 
the fort. To the left an old partly rock-cut path leads to some 
Buddhist caves and cisterns the edge of the hill-top to the left being 
strengthened bv a wall. To the right of the Shivlb4i Gate, inside 
of a parapet wall about six feet high, a path, leaving the way up the 
hill to the loft, runs east about 290 yards along a level terrace to 
a small arched gateway 12' 4" high. The arch which is 10' 4" high 
has scolloped edges and flowers and leaves carved on the face. On 
either side is a rounded pilaster about 6' 7" high and 6' 11" apart. 
Inside of the doorway are side recesses (5' 9"x2' 10" X 6’ 6" high) 
on a plinth 1' 10" high and with arched doors 3' 6" broad by 6^ 6" 
high. At about sixty paces to the east of the inner face of the gate, 
old Buddhist rock steps and modem masonry steps rise in four 
flights of two to five steps each separated by stretches of level pave- 
ment to the temple of Shiv^Abdi. The temple •stands on a masonry 
plinth 15' 10" high 61' long and 25' 9" broad. Inside it measures 
27 feet into 21 feet ; it has two rows of five wooden pillars on each 
side and a large shrine enclosed in a wooden lattice-case standing out 
from the north wall. The hollow in the rock behind shows that the 
femple stands on the site of a Buddhist cell or hall.^ To the east, 
with a broken wall on the left, the terrace runs about 200 paces to 
the Phdtak tower. To the west are traces of a flight of old rock-cut 
steps leading to two open-air rock-hewn ponds about eighteen paces 
long by eight paces broad. Near the temple and on the terrace arc 
several chdmpha trees, and some pomegranate bushes, apipal or two, 
and one large tamarind. After visiting Shiv&bdi’s temple the way 
Ues back along the terrace to about forty steps to the east of the 
Shivdbdi Gate. Hero the path up the hiU turns to the left by old 
worn rock-cut steps between two rock-hewn ponds about sixty-five 
feet by nineteon. It passes with a gentle slc^ to the north-east 
for about a hundred yards and then begins to chmb the hill face up 
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rough masonry steps and pavement. Most of the way is covered* on 
the left or north by the battlements of the top line of f ortiheations 
and in front by two gateways, the inner over-topping the outer. 
There is a low masonry Wall on the right. At 100 paces more (or 
about 240) from the ShivdbAi Gate, and 2900 from the starting tree, is 
the sixth or PhAtak Gate, the approach passing under a wall of rock 
about twenty feet high covered by a masonry wall about twelve feet 
higher. The height of the Phdtak Gateway is 16', of the rectangular 
recess 11' 6", and of the inner arched recess 10' ; the breadth is 8' and 
the depth 12' 4" with side-rooms about 6' x 5', and, on the right, an 
inner room 7' x 7 ' with arched niches in the three walls. From the 
Pli^tak Gate about thirty-nine paces lead up a straight steep path 
with, on the left, a cliff about twelve feet high and a cresting wall 
rising from twenty to about thirty feet as it nears the seventh gate 
called the Kuldpkar Darvaja. As in the other gateways the face of this 
gatp has a rectangular recess with an inner double arch. The gateway 
is 21' high, the rectangular recess 18', the outer arched recess 14' 6", 
and the inner arch 12' 6". The dooris about 6' broad and 30' 6" deep. It 
has been a double two-storeyed gate and has a guard-room on the left 
about fifteen feet long. To the left are the remains of buildings and 
over the gateway is a room with a south-fronting window which is 
very notable from the lower slopes of the hill. Beyond the seventh 
gate the path, with a low wall on the right, loads about thirty paces 
east along nearly the crest of the hill-side to a ruined gateway, twelve 
paces deep, which seems to have had an upper storey. About thirty 
paces more, or about 3000 from the starting tree, lead to the hill-top. 

On the hill-top, to the north-east from slightly swelling rocky 
under-slopes, the central rounded mound of the upper hill rises 200 
or 250 feet with steep grassy boulder strewn-sidcs. On the main or 
lower hill-top to the east are the remains of houses hid by trees. To 
the north-west are stretches of sloping rock with largo rock-hewn 
cisterns. About thirty yards to the west, with some ohve bushes on 
either side of the approach, is the plinth of a large building known 
as the Sadur or Commandants camp. The oBves were planted 
about 1841 by Dr. Gibson, the first Conservator of Forests, who 
us6d to spend some months of each year on the top of Shivner, 
The large building about sixty paces further west is the Ambar- * 
khdna or elephant stable. It measures about thirty-eight paces 
east and west and eighteen paces north and south. Inside it is 
divided into three linos of seven rooms in each line, each with a 
vaulted roof on pointed arches 14' 9" by 12' 8" and about fifteen feet 
high. A steep flight of steps leads up the north face, and the flat 
roof, which is seventeen feet high, commands a view of the whole 
country to the west and south. Much of the ground near the 
Ambarkhdna i$ covered with ruins. About a hundred yards beyond 
the Ambarkhdna, the north-west end of the hill is enclosed by a 
battlemented wall with lozenge-shaped battlements 4' 4" high bv 
3' broad and 8' S'' apart. 

The hfll-top forms a triangle of which the south face is the base. 
The length of the south face is about 820 paces, of the east face 
about 1100, and of the west face about 1380< In the centre stands 
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the upper hill-top, a steep mound 200 to 250 feet high, rising 
shaE^p from the east and with a gentler slope from the west, and 
along the north face and in the narrow tongue that runs to the north 
leaving a tfonsiderable belt of nearly level ground. The 820 
paces of the south face stretch nearly east and west. Beginning 
from the south-west end, the first hundred yards lead to near the 
Ambarkhdna, the second hundred yards to beyond the Com- 
mandant’s house, the third hundred yards to where the path up 
the hill gains the hill-top, and the fourth hundred yards to the 
end of the buildings. The next 300 yards are across sloping rocks 
with some rock-hewn and masonry cisterns on the left, and, 
on the right, a few young teak trees and a low parapet wall. 
Beyond, on the right, for the last sixty or seventy paces, at the 
south-east corner of the hill, an outer line of wall encloses the 
top scarp in the shape of a tongue known as the Tongue W atch 
or Jibhecha Pdda. The east face runs nearly north and south in a 
straight line of about 1100 yards. Except in the south-east corner 
and in the long point that stretches to the north there is little 
level ground on the crest of the hill, the slopes of the upper hill- 
top rising almost immediately from the edge of the scarp. The 
east hill-top, except in the extreme south-east and in the north point, 
has no cisterns. It has a line of young teak trees running under 
the shelter of the upper hill, which, like the olives, are said to have 
been planted by l)r. Gibson. About a hundred paces lead from 
the south-east corner of the hill to the beginning of the rising 
ground at the foot of the upper hill-top. Six hundred paces more 
lead to the north end of the upper hill slopes and about 400 more 
to the overhanging outwork at the extreme north end of the hill. 
About the middle of the east face is a short cut to Junnar. This 
was formerly much used, and, though the path was destroyed by the 
British, the rook is said to be still scalable by a clever climber. 
Traces of old walls remain near where the path reached the hill- 
top. Except there, and at the two ends, the «ast scarp is so sheer 
that no parapet wall is required. From the north point the western 
cUff, which has a total length of 1380 paces, bends with a sharp corner 
to the south-east, and, forming a deep hollow, turns again to the 
south-west. Except at the north and the south ends, where it is crested 
with a wall, the sheer, almost overhanging, cUff defies approach. 

From the crest of the scarp, except at the north and south where 
the ground is nearly level, the slopes of the upper hill begin to risb 
but much more gently than the eastern slopes. The steep bare 
sides of the hill-top end in a fiat summit seventy or eighty paces 
broad. The upper hill fills almost the whole of the main or lower 
hiU-top except that it is surrounded by a narrow level or sloping 
belt to the west and south, and that a fiat point about 160 paces 
broad and 400 long runs to the north. 

Besides the Ambarkhdna near the south-west corner the chief 
buildings on the hill-top are, on the crest of the upper hill, a prayer- 

S lace, and a domed Musalmdn tomb. At the south end of the narrow 
at point that runs to the north is a mosque with a fine flying pomt- 
ed arcl^ between its minarets, a little further is a round mansion. 
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and at the extreme north an outwork. This overhanging northern 
acarp has the interest of bein^ the old place of execution. From it 
at least till as late as 1760 prisoners were hurM. In that year 
seven Rolis who belonged to the party of Jd^i a notorious IColi 
outlaw were seized by Rimji Siivant a Peshwa officer at Junnar and 
hurled down this north scarp.^ There are also about thirty cisterns 
or rock-hewn ponds of which one is on the top of the upper hill, 
twenty-five on the main top, of which eleven are in the west side, 
eleven in the south side, and three in the east side, and five are in tho 
upper slope of the southern hill-side within the outer wall. Several, 
probably many, of these cisterns are Buddhist, belonging to the times 
of the caves, that is the second and third century after Christ. The 
four finest, which arc supported on massive pillars and run into the 
hill-side, probably belong to the times of the Devgiri Yadavs, a little 
before the Musalmdn conquest at the close of the thirteenth century. 
Of these four great under-ground cisterns in the main hill-top, one 
is in the south top about sixty yards north of the entrance gateway, 
two Ganga and Jamna are in the west slopes of the hill-top, and one 
is under the mosque at the foot of the north slopes of the upper liill. 
Of the Musalm^n cisterns, which probably include all which aro 
neither Buddhist nor YMav, two, one in the north point and one 
near the south-east end, have masonry sides. 

On the upper hill-top, besides a rock-hewn pond and some ruined 
houses, are a prayer wall or idga, and a domed Musalm^n tomb. To 
the cast of the prayer wall is a pavement about twenty-six paces 
long by eight broad. The wall is about eighteen feet high and, is 
topped with a line of nine battlement or lozenge-shaped slabs end- 
ing in two towers witji small minarets. In the middle of the wall 
eight very steep steps lead to a pulpit 9' 8" from the ground formed 
of two big stone slabs together 3' 8" by 4', with two upright slabs at 
the sides about 1' 7" high. The east face of the wall is carved into 
a central and two side recesses each with ah outer rectangular recess 
about two inches deep and an inner arched recess about 1' 6" deep. 
The centre rectangular recess is 15' and the centre inner arch 10' 6" 
high and 7' broad, the side rectangular recess 13' 4" high and the 
aide arched recess 10' 6" high or the same height as the central arched 
recess ; the breadth is 6' 3". In the wall, behind the foot of the pulpit 
stairs, is an arched door 2' 4" by 4' 8". About fifty yards to the north 
is a sqimre Musalm^u tomb with a plain well-dressed stone body, 
four pointed open arches one on each face, and a rounded brick dome! 
The tomb stands on a masonry plinth 26' 3" by 29' 2" and 8' 8" high! 
It is entered from the south by two stone steps. On the south- 
west and north the plinth is about 1' 6" broader than the tomb and 
to the east it is 5' 6" broader. In each face of the tomb is a rectan- 
gular recess 13' 10" high 8 ’2" broad and one inch deep. In each 
rectangular recess is a double-pointed arch the outer 12' 6" high 
8' broad, and 4" deep, and the inner, which is an open arch, 12' 1" hmh 
and 7' 4" broad. Above the arch is a stone plate about a foot long 

XV Jl^ ^ Ahmadna^gar Statistical Account, Bombay Osaettoer, 
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by nine inches broad with passages from the Eur^n and on each 
sidfe are two carved bosses. Above the rectangular recess runs a 

f )lain belt of masonry, and over it a masonry comice of thirteen 
ozenge-shaped or battlement-like slabs with corner minarets. Be- 
tween the outstanding belt of masonry and the cornice, a line of Arabic 
writing stretches nearly the whole length of the east face. The 
inner measurements are 15' 7" by 15' 9 ''. The floor is paved, with 
well dressed stones, and, in the centre, a stone tomb 2' 3" 
i.igh rises in five steps from a base 6‘ 6 ^ long to a top 4' 11" long. 
It seems to have been a man’s tomb. In the sides where the 
spring begins, about 4' 10" from the ground, the comers of the 
arches are cut back about 3". In each corner between the arches, 
about 5' 4" from the floor, a centre and two side brackets support a 
masonry face about 5' 4" broad and 6' high. In each face is a rec- 
tangular recess an inch deep 5 ' 4" high and 3' 6" broad. In the rec- 
tangular recess is an arched half dome about 4' 6" long 3' 2" broad 
and 2' 2" deep. The half dome has five faces and arched niehes 
carved in the inner side faces. Above is an eight-sided plain cornice 
about 2' 2^ broad. Then about 14' 6" from the floor eight brackets 
stand out and cutting off* the corners support the round brick dome. 
In the base of the dome is a row of sixteen panels 3' 10" high with 
pilasters between. Above this is a round plain dome perhaps about 
eight feet high. 

Near the tomb the hill-top commands a wide view. To the east a 
broad plain broken by a few low hills stretches to distant lines of 
level-topped uplands. The west and north are full of hills, whose 
btCre sides and under slopes are relieved by the rich groves and garden- 
lands of the Min valley. To the north-east, almost at the hill-foot, 
lie the citadel, the brown-tiled roofs, and the scattered trees of 
Junnar. The town stretches in a long line along the right bank of 
the Kukdi, the river showing in winding reaches and with patches 
of bright green garden-land on either bank. To the east of the town 
stretches a bare plain with a scanty sprinkling of trees, broken by 
one or two low pointed hills, the remains of the south-east spur of 
the Sulemdn range. On the north-east horizon are the high flat- 
shouldered hills of Giddria and Bhdmberi nearUddpur in Junnar. 
To the east are the flat-topped hill above the large vLllago of Otur and 
•Gavliahill in Pimpri-Pendhdr village. Further to the right is Ale 
village hill, its long level outline broken by the gap through which 
the main Ndsik road runs. Below, close at hand to the south-east, 
stretches the irregular line of the Manmoda hill-tops. To the eas’t, 
like islands from a great sea, rise from the plain the single hill of 
Dudhdre, and further to the south-east, much hke Dudhare in shape, 
the h^-fort of Ndrayangad. To the south close at hand is the 
Surdlia hill and to the south-west is the level-topped Ohincholi- 
Pdrunde range with two peaks of the higher hills of Khed showing 
behind. A little to the west stretches the richly- wooded garden- land 
of Minner or the Vale of the Min, and, above the lowlands, to the 
west rise the bare level ranges of the Kdla-Thdmba hills with a pass 
leading to Bhimdshankar. A little to the north in the distance are 
two hills with small square cupola-like tops, the southmost of which 
is Hatej and close to the north the great hill of Dhdk, the opening 
to the*A'mboli pass, and the southern top of the range that running 
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north into the Junnar valley ends near the Ndna pass in the great 
hiE*f ort of Jivdhan. To the north of the hills that bound the ffiin 
valley, close at hand the Tulja hills hide all but the south-east point 
of Ohdvand and the other huls including Jivdhan, whiCh form the 
Southern boundary of the Kukadner or Vale of the Kukdi, as the 
broad strath that leads from Junnar west to the Nana pass is commonly 
but incorrectly called. Ndna’s Thumb or Ndnacha Angtha, the 
great rock that stands sentinel over the Ndna pass is hid, but the low 
bare hill to the north of the Ndna pass can be seen. Further north 
the broken western face of the Anjanola hills marks the end of the 
range that forms the northern boundary of the Kukdi valley. The 
rest are hid by the long lines of the Mhesardi and Mdngni hills with 
the scarp of Hadsar fort showing between them. To the north of the 
Mdngni hills, over the Mhdr pass, stand the huge level shoulders 
and the gently pointed top of Harishchandragad (4691) one of the 
highest of the Sahyadris, having two or three level layers of trap 
whtch have disappeared from the lower surrounding hills. To the 
north close at hand, across the Junnar valley, are the scarped sides 
and level top of Hatkeshvar. Behind Hatkeshvar are the row of 
rounded tomb-like knobs of the Varhdd or Navra-Navri rocks, 
and to the north-east the circle is completed by the scarped sides and 
flattened peak of the Sulemdn or Ganesh Lena hills. 

To the north, at the foot of the upper hill, is a mosque with a west 
wall about fifteen feet high whose outer face has fallen. At each 
end of its east face, about 24 feet apart, minarets rise about twenty 
feet above the roof. Inside of the minarets, clinging to them for 
about ten feet, springs a flying arch, which, about fifteen feet above 
the roof, stretches to p point halfway between the minarets. To the 
east of the mosque, entered from the north side, is a court 55' 8" by 
17' 2". The mosque, which is of rough stone masonry, has a broken 
stone eave about two feet deep and a plinth 18" high. The east 
face is a pointed arch 17' broad at the base. On the right hand, near 
the top of the east wall, is an inscription and on the left corner is 
another inscription slab, but the letters are worn. The inner 
measurements of the mosque are 16' 7" by 23' 2". In the centre is 
p, round brick dome, and in the three walls to the south-west and 
north are three peaked-arch recesses, the west recess 2' 8" deep and 
the north and south recesses 3' 8" each. In the west face is a- 
pulpit and an arched prayer-niche and three small niches about 4' 4" 
lyom the ground. To the east an arched doorway leads, down a steep 
flight of steps, to an open air pond or cistern about 75' long 20' 8" 
broad and 20' deep, the upper half of the wall being masonry and 
the lower half rock. In the south wall are stone stanchions for 
working a water-bag. Under the mosque, to the west of this outer 
pond, is a great rock-cut reservoir the roof resting on two rows of 
two pillars and two pilasters. It is about eighty-six feet long, 
forty broad, and about sixteen deep. It holds about twelve feet of 
water during the rainy season and at other times about six. The 
front of the reservoir is a plain rock cave about six feet deep and a 
veranda with seats 3' 7" broad with aback 1' 8" high and 10" broad. 
The veranda is broken by two central pillars and two other pillars 
halfway between the central pillars and the end pilasters. The 
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central pillars are about eight feet apart and support a massive slab 
of^ock. The other veranda pillars have plain massive four-sided 
shafts 3' 10" high with faces 2' 8" broad and capitals 3' 6" broad and 
10" deep, in the capital is a central flat belt about five inches broad^ 
and on each side a central band of three inches and two receding 
bands above and below. The corners of the square capitals end in 
little horns or knobs. On the top of the capital is a square plate about 
half an inch thick ; above the plate is a neck about an inch and a 
half thick, and on the neck a bracket capital di^dded into four faces 

9" high 2' 10" broad and standing out about 9" beyond the line 
of the capital. Each face is carved into two rolls. The style of the 
work is Hindu not Mu8almd>n, though it is perhaps not much older 
than the mosque, being probably the work of one of the later Yadav 
kings of Devgiri. A flight of rock-cut steps outside of the mosque 
enclosure separate from the flight of Musali^n masonry steps shows 
that the makers of the mosque were not the makers of the cistern. 

To the north of the mosque is a ruined Musalmdn mansion 
with, in the upper storey of the east wall, the remains of a handsome 
bracket support for a bow window. Beyond is a large empty pond 
with masonry sides about eight feet deep. It is tliirty-threo paces 
long and about thirty-throe paces across at the broadest from which 
it narrows northwards to a point. Further north arc more ruined 
houses, and at the extreme end of the point overhanging the scarp 
is a ruined outwork. A flanking wall runs on the crest of the scarp 
for some distance along both the east and the west face. Along the 
west face, about eighty-five paces to the south-west of the mosque, 
are two great cisterns like the cistern under the mosque. Each has 
an outer pond about 33' into 18' with three plain four-sided pillars 
at the back, and inside of the pillars a greaf cistern hewn thirty 
or forty feet under the hills, tlio roofs supported by two rows 
of two four-sided pillars. These cisterns arc known as Ganga and 
Jamna, and, like the cistern under the mosque, probably belong to 
the time of the Yiidavs, Beyond Ganga and Jamna are several 
small rock-hewn cisterns, and on the right, aoout 500 paces from 
the end, begins the line of fortifications that crowns the south-west 
comer of the hill. 

The^ Buddhist caves in the hill sides round Junnar number 135 
with about 170 distinct openings. Of these ten are chaityas or 
chapel caves, and 125 halls cells or separate dwellings many of 
them with more than one inner cell. Besides these many small 
cisterns and rock seats have not been numbered. All these caves 
are in the early Buddhist style and probably range in date from 
the first to the fourth century after Christ. Almost all arc plain and 
the only object of worship is the relic-shrine or ddghoba of which there 
are ten. The caves are fairly rich in inscriptions numbering thirty- 
five. Most of the inscriptions are short and contain little but the 
name of the giver and the description of the gift. But seven 
have some historical interest. Of the whole number of cuttings 
1 38 are without inscriptions. Of the halls cells and cisterns that have 
inscriptions nineteen have one and two have two ; and one of the 
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ohapels of the Ambika group in the Manmoda hills has no fewer than 
elevea 

The Junnar caves may be arranged into five groups. The 
Mdnmoda caves, from one to two miles to the south and south- 
west of the town, are fifty in number of which four are chapels 
and forty-six are dwelling caves. These caves form three subordinate 
groups the Bhimashankar caves in the south-east, the Ambika caves 
in the north, and the Bhutling caves in the south-west. The 
second group is in the side of Shivner about half a mile to the* 
west of Junnar. The Shivner caves include three groups on the 
east, on the south, and on the west faces of the hill. They include 
sixty-fivo openings of which three are chapels and the rest halls 
cells and cisterns. The third group is about two miles to the west 
of the town in the east face of the Tulja Ilills behind Shivner. 
This contains eleven caves of which one is a chapel cave and the rest 
ha^ls colls and cisterns. The fourth group is the Ganesh Caves in 
the south scarp of the Sulemdn hills about a mile to the north of the 
town. This group includes twenty-six caves of which two aro 
chapels, twenty-four halls or dwelling cells, and fifteen cisterns. 

At the south-east end cf the Mdnmoda hills, facing east about 200 
feet above the plain, and going from south to north, is a group of 
Buddhist caves known from the local name of the chaitya or chapel 
cave as the Bhimashankar group. The Bhimdshankar caves are 
about a mile to the west of the Poona road and about a mile south- 
east of Junnar. The path to the caves lies across rocky under- 
slopes up a steep but easy ascent. The caves face the single peak 
of Dudhare which has a tomb of Pir Sh^h Daval on the top. The 
view beyond is across* a wide plain sprinkled with trees and bounded 
by level lines of distant hills. Cave I. is a layana or monk’s 
dwelling. It is in two parts, a veranda and three cells in the back 
wall with plain doorways opening on the veranda. The doorways 
are nearly equal in ^si^e and all appear to have grooves for wooden 
frames. The first an^ second ccUs are nearly equal in size but the 
third is about two feet broader, and has a two feet broad bench. 
The first cell is about 7' 10" deep 6' 8" broad and 6' 9" high. 
The doorway is 2' 2" broad and 6' 5" high. The second cell is 
8' deep 6' 10" broad and 7' 5" high with a doorway 2' 2" broad, 
and 6' 3'^ high. The third cell is 7" deep by 9' 2" broad and 
T high with a doorway 2' 1" broad and 6' 3" high. Along the 
Ifeft wall is a bench 2' broad and 2' 6" high. The side walls 
of the cells vary in length. The veranda is 18' 10" broad 10' high 
and 6' 3" deep with about six inches in front broken. In front 
of the veranda are two pillars and two pilasters on which the 
veranda beam rests. The shapes of the pillars and pilasters are 
of the style common to the A'ndhra period^ consisting of an 
octagonal shaft with waterpot bases and capitals. The waterpot 
at the base rests on a round ring over four square plates each plate 


J The Andhra period ia called after the Andhra or Andhra-bhritya kinm who. 
wcfly from Paithan or Pratiathin on the GodAvari about fifty miloa norUL-eaat of 
Ahm^agar, ruled the .whole breadth of India from about b,c, W to 200 , 
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larger than the one above it ; the waterpot at the capital is inverted 
with, instead of the ring, an amalaka^ resembling a cogwheel and 
over the wheel the plate capital.® The front of the veranda is plain 
without anj' ornament. About seventy feet to the left of cave I. and 
at about the same level, are the remains of three cells with a broken 
veranda, apparently a dwelling with three cells. 

Cave II, was intended to be a chaitya or chapel cave, but as a slit 
^near the ceiling of the present back wall admitted water, the idea of 
* making it a chapel seems to have been abandoned. To catch the 
water a small cistern has been cut at the left end of the back wall. 
The cave has an inner hall and a veranda. The hall is 33' 9" deep 
and varies in breadth from 13' 6" in the back to 11' in front. The 
left wall is rather slanting, and juts out a little into the hall. The 
floor of the hall is even, and almost on the same level as the veranda. 
The ceiling is rough and uneven, varying in height and averaging 
eleven feet. The quadrangular block, which seems to have been cut 
from the rock to make the relic-shrine or ddghobay is T deep* and 
8' 6" broad and rises to the ceiling. Behind it is a passage 3' 7" wide, 
at the back and about 2' on the sides. The flaw in the back wall 
admitting water appears to have stopped the attempt to carve a relic- 
shrine. The mass of rock seems to have been left rough and some 
time later a sitting female image which is not quite finished and seems 
to be of considerable age has been carved on the front of the rock. 
The figure sits cross-legged and its hands and middle are unfinished. 
It wears large anklets and a necklace with an end hanging like a 
hunch between the breasts. The ears have large earrings and a plain 
square crown is on the head. The doorway of the cave is about as 
high as the ceiling, or 10' 4" excluding the neight of its threshold. 
It has grooves for a wooden frame. The veranda is 9' 10" broad by 
4' 7" deep and 12' 9" high, or about V 9" higher than the hall. In 
front of the veranda, in a space 2' 3" deep, are two pillars and two 
pilasters, and between each pillar and pilaster is a foot high bench 
with a foot high curtain. On the back of the curtain is the rail 
pattern. The pillars and pilasters have not the pot and plate capital 
below but their top ornament difiers little from that of the pillars of 
cave I. consisting of an octagonal shaft with upon it an inverted pot 
surmounted by a plain ring on which are four plates each larger 
than the plate below it. A new feature in these pillars is that the 
narrow eave of the ceiling does not rest on the pillar capital but on 
a quadrangular shaft over the capital. The cave seems to have been 
painted. The coating of plaster is stiU distinct in the ceiling of the 
hall and still more in the roof of veranda, where the colour remains. 
The ornament seems to have consisted of round circles between 
square panels, and the colours used appear to have been red yellow 
and white. The work appears to have been very poor. As at the 
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1 The dmalaha is the medicinal or lucky berry of the Phyllanthus emblica which 
when half dry shrivels into grooves. 

® The details of the pillars are, beginning from the foot, the four base plates a little 
over 2!* each, then the circular base of the waterpot 2", the waterpot 1' 10 ", the eight* 
sided shaft di 8" high and 3' 9*^ round. The distance between the pillara ia4'. 
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KfinBeri oaves in SAlsette^ the plaster seems to have consisted of rice 
chaff and clay. The cave front or facade occupies a space 20' 
broad by 40' high in which the cave has been cut. Outside the 
veranda is the eave in which appear the ends of morticei^! Over the 
eavc is the rail pattern, and above the rail pattern in a recess is a 
round arch, and, within the arch, a deep inner arch. Steps, which 
apparently led between the pillars have disappeared. Two or three 
steps also seem to have led to a flat space which communicated by a 
doorway with cave III. Over this doorway is an inscription of two* 
whole and a portion of a third line. Except the beginning and some 
traces of the end letters on the right the letters have been lost from 
the flow of water from above. The first line had twenty letters, the 
second twenty and the third eleven of which seven remain. The 
part preserved reads : 

(1) Sidham upa'sakasa nagama (sa). 

(2) Satamalaputaaa. 

^ (3) Futa Virabhutina. 

This seems to record a gift by a merchant whose name cannot be 
made out. Perhaps the giver is the Virabhuti mentioned in the 
third line. Whether the gift was the doorway or cave II. or cave 
III. cannot be determine!. It is probably connected with the 
chapel cave II, 

Cave III. is in two parts, an inner hall and a veranda. The hall 
is about 18' broad by 15' deep and 7' high. The walls are not equal 
in length, the left wall being 15' 10" and the right wall 14' 10". 
In the back it is 18' 5" broad and in front 17' 3". To the right, 
along the entire length of the wall, is a bench 10" high and 2' 3" 
broad. The doorway is as high as the hall ceiling that is T by 
4’ 10" broad, and with grooves for a wooden frame. The front 
veranda, which is 16' 8" broad by 4' 10" deep and 10' 3" high or 
about 2' 9" higher than the hall roof, is on a 6" lower level than the 
hall floor. In the left wall a partly broken door opens on cave II. 
In front were two plaip octagonal pillars and two pilasters. The 
right pilaster is entire and part of the left pillar hangs from the 
coiling. This cave differs in shape both from dwellings and from 
chapel caves. It has no object of worship, the bench on the left is 
larger than a dwelling cave bench, and there are no holes above the 
bench for the usual cloth-pegs. The cave was probably a dining • 
hall or %aUTa though dining halls generally have benches on all sides 
instead of, as here, only on one side. To the right of Cave III. is an 
earth-filled cistern, and beyond it, to the right, seems a trace of 
another cistern. 

Cave IV. about thirty feet below cave III. reached by a broken 
and difficult path, is an unfinished dwelling intended to have a veranda 
and cell. The fear of water, from cracks in the veranda roof, has 
left the cell unfinished with a depth and breadth of about 6' 6" and 
a height of about 6'. The doorway is 3' wide and is as high as the 
cell. The veranda is 20' 9" broad by 6' 3" deep and 1' higher than 
the cell. In front were two plain quadrangidar pillars and two 
pilasters. The left pillar and puaster remain but the whole of the 
right pillar and about half of me right pilaster are lost. 
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Cave V, about sixty feet to the right of eavo IV. and on the same 
lefel, is not a cave but an artificial opening 26' ^ broad by 12"' 8^ 
deep much filled with earth. It may either be a view place or a 
large cisterft of the style of a bathing cistern. Above Cave V. is a 
similar smaller opening. Above caves IV. and V. and about 70' to 
the right of Cave III. on a high level, were four cisterns, three of 
which have broken fronts and look like cells. The first is filled with 
earth and has a large pipal tree growing in front of it. To the 
•right of the front enough of the work remains to leave no doubt that 
it was a cistern. The second cistern about twenty feet to the right 
is on a lower level. It is a larger cistern with a broken front and 
a recess at its mouth with a small bench. In the back wall of the 
recess is a well cut and well preserved inscription which reads : 

Sivasamaputasa Sivabhutino deyadhamma podbi. 

This may be translated 

* The meritorious gift of a cistern by Sivabhuti son of Sivasama.’ 

The recess seems to have been used as a cell and a doorway irf its 
right wall leads to the third cistern which is a bttle larger than the 
second but not so deep. Its front also is broken. To the right, 
on the top, part of the mouth remains. A little to the right of the 
third is the fourth cistern filled with earth and hidden by a Ficus 
glomerata or audumbar tree. 

Cave VI. is a sitting rest-chamber, which is called a mandap or 
pleasure seat in Inscription 3. It is a recess 9' 10" broad by 4' 10" 
deep and 6' 8" high, with on three sides the remains of a bench V 
broad by V high. To the right a recess probably contained the 
mouth of a cistern for the use of monks resting in the mandap. 
On the right wall just under the ceiling is an important well cut 
inscription in three lines. Two or three letters in the beginning 
of each line are lost ; the rest are well preserved. The inscription 
reads : 

(1) [Rano]i Maha'khatapasa^ Sa'mi 19'ahapa'nasa 

(2) [a']'* ma'tyasa Vaohhasagotasa Ayamasa 

(3) deyadhama^ chat^hio matapooha punathayavasa^ 46 
kato 

and it may be translated 

‘The meritorious gift of a mandapa and cistern by 
Ayama of the Vatsa stock, prime minister to the king, 
the great Satrapa, the lord Nahapa'na, made for merit 
in the year 48.* 

Cave VII. is a small dwelling including a cell and a small open 
front. The cell is T square and T high, the front wall 3" less 'in 
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^ The letters rafio are entirely lost. Looking at the size of the lino and of the way 
in which Nahapdna is mentioned in N^ik inscriptions, the two missing letters are 
without doubt rafio, 

2 For mahd the text has maka probably a mistake of the engraver. 

> ^ is half lost and the half that remains is very indistinct. The letters mdtya are 
dim but not doubtful. 

^ is entirely lost but as the letters yadhama follow though dim, de seems to be 
the probable letter. 

* Gfiadlii is a mistake for podhi. The cistern near the cave leaves no doubt that a 
cistern was meant in the inscription, ^ Va$a should be vase. 
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breadth than the back wall. The doorway which is as high as the cell 
is 2' 8" broad, and has no grooves for a wooden frame. The oj>en 
front is 7' 2^^ broad and T 7^ deep. Its floor is nearly on the 
same level as the cell, perhaps an inch lower, while the roof of the 
front is about one inch higher than the cell. 

Cave VIII. is an irregular row of seven cells. In front 
is a space with a greatest breadth of 10' in the middle and 
narrowing at the ends. The cells have a broken overhanging roof 
with a greatest breadth of 5', narrowing towards the right, the* 
efiect of time. By the side of the first four doorways, in the front 
wall just under the ceiling, are niches of unknown use about 6" 
deep and 6" broad. All are dwelling cells as the front and back 
wall of each has a hole for the pole from which hung the monk's 
cloth and bowl. 

Cave IX. about thirty feet below cave VIII. is a hall with a 
froijt. Its sides arc irregular, with a greatest depth of 15' 6", 
and a breadth of 23' 9". The height is 6' 3", but as the floor is 
about r 9" deep in clav, the original height must have been 
about 8'. The front wall, which has doors, is smaller than the 
back wall being 19' 5^ The right wall is 18' 8" and narrow's 
towards the front to avoid a slit in the rock likely to admit w^'afer. 
The left wall is 15' 6" long. On the right side, running along 
the entire length of the wall, is a broken bench about 1' 9" high 
and with a greatest breadth of three feet. In the front wall are two 
doorways the left door smaller than the right. The overhanging 
roof of the front space is so broken that it does not look like a front, 
but the walls on either side are preserved. It is 19' 2" brood by 4' 
deep. This cave was probably a dining hall or sattra as its general 

} )lan much resembles that of cave III. About twelve feet to the 
eft is a recess, either a ruined cistern or an unfinished cistern. 
Between caves VIII. and IX. and about fifty-five feet to the right, 
a group of cisterns are cut to catch a spring which flows from the 
hill-top. The first t^o cisterns, which are side by side, look like 
recesses and, as their partition wall is broken, they look like a two- 
celled dwelling. Of the first cistern the front is preserved, and 
'traces show that its mouth was near the left end. Of the second 
cistern nearly half the front is gone. A little to the right of the 
second cistern in a recess is the third cistern, its front partly broken. 
To the right of the third cistern was a rock-cut seat now broken. 
Further to the right are four other cisterns entirely filled with 
earth. Above these appear to be some excavations, perhaps cisterns 
now inaccessible. About fifteen feet further is an excavation like 
cave V. It may be a seat or perhaps a large-mouthed bathing 
pond. Above this are what appear to be four earth-filled cisterns 
recognizable only by the grass or brushwood growing out of their 
mouths. 

About eighty yards to the right of this group of cisterns, near 
where the mrection of the hill begins to change, is Cave X. The 
cave faces east-north-east and includes an unfinished dwelling with 
a cell and veranda. The veranda is finished and the inner ceU 
incomplete, but appaipently not from any flaw in the rock. The 
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irregularly round cell is 2' 10" deep. This is the last cave in the 
Bhim^-shankar group. Above it is an excavation difficult of access 
which looks natural though it is artificial. 

About fif^een feet to the right of cave X. near one another arc 
five small excavations like cave V, As they are partly filled it is 
hard to make out whether they are view seats, large open bathing 
cisterns with broken front walls, or broken cells, 

^ About 300 yards from cave X. comes the Ambika group of 
nineteen caves stretching from east-south-east to west-north- west, 
and generally facing north-north-east. About forty feet above 
where the group begins are seven cisterns, two of which hold good 
water. 

Cave XI., a small dwelling cave, appears to have included a cell 
with a front veranda. The front wall of the coll and the right and 
loft sides and the roof of the veranda are all broken. The cell, 
which is 8' 2" deep and 7' 8" broad, is almost entirely filled with 
earth. To the left are traces of an excavation. But it is entirely 
filled with earth and blocked by a rock fallen from above. 

Cave XII. close to cave XI. is an unfinished dwelling cave, 
including two unfinished cells and a veranda. The veranda is 
finished but the cells are incomplete, especially ^ the right cell. 
Both sides of the veranda are broken. Like cave XI. it is nearly 
half full of earth. 

Cave XIII. consists of a cell and a veranda. The cell is 16' 7'^ 
broad by 7' 6'' deep with irregular sides. The veranda is 7' 10'^ 
broad by 2' 10" deep. Both of its sides and a little of its front are 
broken. From what remains there appear *10 have been two 
quadrangular pilasters with an eave resting on them. The front of 
the cell is broken, but a little piece of rock hanging about the 
middle shows that the cave had two doorways. 

Cave XIV. is a dwelling cave, consisting of a hall with two cells 
on either side. It is greatly broken. In the back wall of the hall 
is a largo hole caused by a layer of soft rock. The hall is 18' 6" 
square and 9' high. The side cells, which are nearly equal in size, 
are 6" higher than the level of the hall floor. The first cell to the 
left is 6' 10" deep and 6' 7" broad, and the second is 6' 8" deep 
and 6' 10" broad ; the first cell to the right is 6' 10" deep by 7' 10" 
broad, and the second 7' deep by 7' 8" broad. The cells have 
plain doorways 7' 5" liigh. All the cells are nearly 7' 5" high and 
their ceiling is about 1' higher than the hall ceiling. The right 
front wall of the hall is entire. The loft front wall, though broken 
from below, remains in the upper part and shows that the hall door 
was 6' broad and as high as the hall ceiling. The hall has an open 
front 16' 4" broad and d' 8" deep, as appears from the still preserved 
top of the left side. The right side is lost. In the back wall of 
the veranda and to the right of the hall doorway below the ceiling 
is an inscription in two lines partly broken. The inscription reads : 

(1) (Gft)liapatiputa'uanli bha'tunnam donaufca 

(2) sa cbaugabluan doyadhamam. 

This seems to show that the givers of this cave were two sons 
of a hoUiSeholder whose name has been lost in the beginning of tiie^ 
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first line. The names of the sons also are lost in the beginning of 
the second line. The cave is called four-celled. 

Gave XV. is a large cell, 12' 9"^ deep 12' broad and 8' high. 
Catch-holes in either wall seem to show that the cave has been used 
for cattle. Hammer marks show that an attempt has been made 
to break the partition walls. The door is 4' 3" broad and 8' high, 
and has holes in the top for a thick wooden frame. The cell had 
an overhanging eave, 

A flight of steps between caves XIV . and XV. leads to Cave XVI . 
The old steps have been broken and new steps have been made 
probably by the townspeople. An image of the Jain goddess 
Ambika has been carved in the cave and the image is worshipped 
by the Jains and other people of Junnar, and, after the name of this 
goddess, this group is locally known as Ambika Lene. The cave 
is a dwelling, consisting of five cells with a large front veranda. 
The cells are not cut straight and are of unequal size. Part of the 
back wall of the veranda beginning with the third cell and part also 
of the front wall are broken. The first cell is 6' 8" broad 7' 10" deep 
and 6' 10" high. In the back has been cut a shallow recess for an 
image or perhaps to make an inner cell. In the left wall is a hole 
for the monk’s clothes-peg. The door is 2' 6" broad and as high as the 
ceiling. The cell floor is 3' lower than the veranda floor. To the 
left of the doorway, in a small shallow recess, is a standing figure 
of a Jain Kshetrapdl or Field-Guardian, about 1' 6" high, of the 
tenth or eleventh century. His left hand rests on his hip and in the 
right hand is a weapon too broken to be identified. Hound his faceds 
an aureole. Near his right leg is a sitting human figure and near his 
left leg is a dog. This image has been broken probably by Musal- 
mdns. To the right of the doorway in a small recess is a broken 
sitting figure of a goddess 10" high, probably a figure of the Jain 
goddess Ghakreshvari. On either side of the image are two human 
figures. In front of each image is a pair of holes in which to lay a 
board or plank for offerings. 

The second cell is 7' 8" deep by 6' 9" broad and 6' 9" high with 
'a peg-hole in the back wall and two catch-holes high up the side 
walls. The third cell is unfinished because of a soft layer in the left 
side wall. It is 5' 10" deep by 4' 10" broad and 6' 4" high. Be- 
tween the third and fourth cells is a recess, which must originally 
have contained the figure of a Jain god. The plinth for the seat of 
the god has been made as well as a drain to carry away the water of 
the god’s bath. The fourth and fifth cells were originally separate, 
but the Jains have broken down the partition, a trace of which 
appears in the ceiling, and made the two cells into one hall 7' 10" 
deep by 17^ 3" broad and 7' 1" high. In the back wall two Jain 
images sit cross-legged in the lotus position. They appear to have 
been broken by the Musalmdns. The image to the left, probably of 
Nemindth the twenty-second Tirthankar, is 3' high and 2' 5" in the 
cross-legged posture, and has a three-canopied umbrella, and, on 
either side of the umbrella, a broken flying angel with a fly-flap or 
tihmri. To the left in a recess were two small standing figujf^es one 
V ^ high and the other smaller^ Each figure had over th^ 
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a^serpent hood, or perhaps a badly cut umbrella. The image to the 
right, also broken, probably by Musalmins, is perhaps of AdinAth 
the first J^n Tirthankar, as above his shoidder are the carved ring- 
lets by which, in old images, Adinath is identified. The image sits 
cross-legged 2' 5" high and 2' 3" between the knees. Round the 
face is an aureole. Above is a three-canopied umbrella of somewhat 
different shape from the umbrella over the image of Nemin&th. On 
^ either side of the umbrella is an angel with a fly-flap. In the left 
wall of the hall, in a recess, is Ambika seated under a mango tree. 
The image is 2' 3" high by 2' 2" broad. The left leg is crossed 
and the right leg hangs down. Under the left knee is the lion, 
Ambika’s car. Over the left and right knees are two boys, her sons 
Siddha and Buddha. To the left of Ambika, a standing figure 1' 4' 
high holds an umbrella. Above the mango trees three Tirthankars 
sit cross-legged, the middle figure larger than the two side figures. 
This is to show that the goddess Ambika is subordinate to the ^Tir- 
thankars, though she is regarded as the special guardian goddess or 
shasandevi of Neminath the twenty-second Tirthankar. Under each 
figure are two holes probably for wooden planks. From their work- 
manship, these images appear to be of the tenth or eleventh century, 
when the Jains seem to have plastered these two cells and the 
veranda in front of them. Traces of the plaster, which seems to 
have consisted of thin hemp-like fibres mixed with lime, remain. 

In front of all the cells is a broken veranda 49' 10" broad by T 2" 
deep. A wall ran along the veranda in front of caves XV. 
Xv II. and XVIII. This wall, as well as more than half of the 
veranda floor, is ruined. To admit light into it, each cell appears 
to have had a door in the front wall, but, except the first door and 
the top part of the second, no traces of the doors are left. 

Cave XVII, is to the right of cave XV. on a two feet higher level 
and under cave XVI. It is a cell T deep by T 8" broad and 7' V 
high. Its back wall and left side remain, though a partly success- 
ful attempt has been made to break the left waU. The right wall 
is partly broken while the front wall and part of the ceiling are gone. 
In the back wall is a peg-hole. 

Cave XVIII. by the side of cave XVII. and under the veranda 
©f cave XVI. consists of two cells now entirely ruined except the 
back wall. They are about 6' 6" in front of cave XVII. 

Cave XIX. to the right of cave XVIII. and under cave XVI. 
appears to have consisted of a veranda and an inner cell 7' 1" deep 
by 7' 9" broad and 7' 10" high. Its front wall and veranda are gone. 
A door in the left of this veranda probably led to the right cell of 
cave XVIII. 

Cave XX. is a small plain quadrangular chapel caye.^ Its floor, 
which is now much filled with earth, appears to have originally been 
on the same level as cave XXI. to its right, the great chapel of 
this group. Its front wall and part of the side walls are broken. 
The cave probably extended to the pillars of cave XXI. and was 14 
deep and 9' 8" broad. The height cannot be ascertained as it is 
much filled with earth. The relic-shrine or chailya is about two feet 
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from the back and side walls. In shape the relic-shrine is of the 
time of Gotamiputra II. (A.n. 50), consisting of a toothed belt on a 
round plinth, the belt surmounted by a strip of rail patti^rn, and on 
the plinth a more than three quarters circular dome, and above the 
dome a capital with rail pattern (now broken but distinct on the 
back), and on the capital a broken shaft supporting an umbrella cut 
out of the ceiling. The dome is about 3' high.^ 

Cave XXL is an unfinished chapel or chaitya cave intended to bo 
the chief place of worship in the Ambika group. A large cross 
layer of soft rock, as high as the cave and six feet broad, which runs 
throughout the rock and appears in cave XIV. about sixty feet to the 
left, seems to be the cause why the chapel was left unfinished. In 
spite of this layer of soft rook the excavation seems to have been 
continued up to the relic-shrine, but a second layer of soft trap behind 
the relic-shrine seems to have stopped further work. The veranda 
liasr been finished, the hall also is mostly finished, but the relic- 
shrine is incomplete. The rock intended for the relic-shrine seems 
to have been left unfinished while being dressed ; only the tee has 
been made and the dome appears to have been partly brought into 
shape. The hall is 37' 4' deep by 10' broad in front. The roof is 
vaulted on perpendicular walls the height of which cannot be given 
as the cave is greatly filled with clay washed in during the rains. 
The doorway is quadrangular five feel broad and apparently about ten 
feet high. Above is a moulding 13' 7" long and 1' 9" broad. Above 
the moulding is a recess in which is a horse-shoe arch, and within 
the arch a vaulted window admits light to the cave. In front of 
the door a flat-roofed veranda has two pillars and two pilasters in 
the Shdtakarni (n. c. bO- A. n. 3u0) style with a central octagonal 
shaft on an Indian waterpot resting on a ring over four square 
plates, each plate smaller than the one below it. Above the shaft 
are the pot and the plates inverted, with, over the plates, a quadran- 
gular shaft on which af in cave II . rests the cave of the roof. The left 
pilaster is lost. The chief interest of this cave are eleven inscrip- 
tions in the veranda, many of them recording grants, but none 
;referring to the making of the cave. The grants do not seem to 
refer to this unfinished chaitya cave but to the monastic establish- 
ment which lived in the Ambika group. This cave seems to have ' 
been chosen for recording grants because it was empty and unused. 
The inscriptions are badly cut on a rough undressed surface, but, 
though a fittle hard to read, most are complete. Inscription 5 is on 
the right hand pillar in two parts, one on a face to the left of the 
visitor and the other on the right face. It is hard to say, until the 
meaning is made out, whether this is one inscription in two parts or 
two separate inscriptions. The letters are distinct, deep-cut, and 
well preserved, but no meaning can be got out of them. The 


1 It is posiable that, like the reUc-sbrine to the left of Kaiiheri cave IV. the relic- 
shrine in this cave may he dedicated to some loctd monk. The cave could not then 
be called a chapel or chaitya cave as the word ehaUya is only used lor relic-shruies in 
honour of Buddha while the word tot relic'Shrines lu honour of monks, as the Bhnja 
and Kanheri cave inscviptioiis show, is thnpa or stupa. ' ^ * 
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ii^crlption seems to be in a foreign language written in cave 
characters. The inscription is in two parts, the first of which may 
be read : 


(1) Apura'na 

(2) Deaka'.^ 

(3) Hamana'. 

(4) Roathi. 

The second part may be read 

, (1) A'sa.6 (2) Tha'da. 


(5) Va'dMma'.* 

(6) Nikava.** 

(7) Vancha * 


(3) Khunesa.*’ 


(4) Kra.7 


Inscription 6 is on the left pillar on tho side facing the inscribed 
faces of the right pillar. It is in four distinct and well cut lines. 
As in Inscription 5 no meaning can be made out of the words 
which are : 


(1) Ta'bake.8 (2) Keausa.® (3) Ta’tobho.w (4) Badhi.n 

Inscription 7 is in the back wall of the veranda to tho left of the 
moulding on the doorway. Tho inscription is in four lines faintly 
cut on a rough surface but distinct. The inscription reads : ' 

(1) Ga'Daeshu’-^ va'uadeshui^ nivatana'ni 

(2) panarasasai^ palapasa 

(3) deyadhama apajitesuga 

(4) nepayogokabathe da'na.^^ 

This records the grant by a man named Palapa of fifteen nivar^ 
tanas in Vanada village to remain in charge of a man named 
Payogoka of the Apajita gana or sect. Ydnacia village may be the 
modern Vdiisivdi four miles west of Junnar. Apajita must be a 
Buddhist sect. The Jains also have ganojtj one very old sect among 
the Digambaras is Apardjita which this name closely resembles.^® 

Inscription 8 on the moulding consists of four long lines on a 
rough surface, the letters getting larger in 'each lower line. As 
the surface is rough and full of irregular chisel marks crossing 
the letters the inscription is hard to road and is puzzling. It may 
be read : 

(1). Qedha^8 viha'ra'nai^ da'na^s ka'ka(pu) tetii>8 sa'rasaTano 
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* DeaJed may be also read desiikd. 

® The letter md is confused by a crack in the rOck ; it may perhaps be va or mu 

* Nikava may be nikacha. ^ VafUha may be also read voftcha or choncha, 

* Asa may be musa, * Khwiesa may be rinem, 

* 7 The small cross line after na marks that the writing is complete. 

® Tdhake may bo ndbake, * ® Kesusa may be keasa. 

The middle letter to of tdtdbho may be an engraver’s mistake for chho, 

Badhi may lie gadhi or mdhi. 

The third letter shu appears like pu in the original as the letters are very nearly 
alika It is curious to find shu here as the letter ska is not generally used in Prakrit. 

The letter tthu at the end is also written like pu but to read pu makes no sense. 

Ddna in the original looks like ridna. It is probably an engraver’s mistake as 
the first letter must be dd^ 

Compare below apardjUa in Inscription 10. Oedha may be gidlixu 

The lower part of rd is much curved and appears like vd but it must rd. Na 
ought to be vfim. 

The original has dana probably for ddrm, A chisel mark below na makes it look 
like hu but adku gives no sense^ while examination shows that the roughness in the 
rock has no connection with the letter. 

» seems to have been pmitted after Mha and before Uia for Sk. Kdkaputren^u 
This appears to be the name of some place in Junnar, as, at the end, mention is made 
of a gift of eight mvedanas to the Kmaputiya samdya or the assemblage residing in 
Kdkapufa* 
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na'ma vaimakaro iya Jiala'pa'nasa'ya^ bhoga deyadhama 
auvaiu^a'ra aeniya. 

(2) Ga'ma Banagara kbetramha' ohlieta ha'> (P) aarada'Cta) 
bbogam* nivatana'ni be2* deyadbama simita'ya gajine 
panakavaobbare bala'to karo bba'takaaa deyadbama. 

(S). Ga'me madabataleau* obbetasu lonikamato bba'go satesu 
panchaau deyadbama simita'ya ola'natbiya a'baka' 
nivatana'ni be. 

(4X Deyadbama va'niyikasa Da'maxiadasa. 

(5) . Ga'me kisiraTalaira'yam kbeta Viratba'na gbarasapuva 
Cpa'j se niTatana'ni atba 6 Ka'kaputiya aama'ya 

(6) . Mhi deyadbama. 

This records gifts in different places by different men to the 
Gidha VihAra which would seem to show that this group used to be 
called the Gidha Vihdra. The first gift of the duty on fifty ploughs® 
is by a dyer named Sarasvana residing in Kdkaputa. As ata here 
is used with K&aputa it appears that Kdkaputa is the name of some 
place near Junnar where the dyer lived. The second gift is by a 
guild of goldsmiths of two 7iivatanas in a field in Danagara village. 
This Danagara village may be DhangarvAdi village five miles 
south-west of Junnar, if the place Dhangarvadi be not a modern 
name called after Dhangars. The third gift is by a woman named 
Simita (Sk. Srimitrd) of the rent and duty on ploughs in 
Panakavachhara village. This Panakavachhara may be the modem 
P&nsarv4di two miles north of Junnar. The Bufiix vddi is modern and 

f enerally used to mean a small village while the name Pdnasara or 
tosar, must have been derived from the corrupt formpa^iff avasara. 
The fourth gift must be by the same Simita as the name of the giver 
is not mentioned. The fifth gift is by the same Simitd. of two 
nivatanaa of mango groves in Olana village. This Oldna village may 
be Valangaon village seven miles south-east of Junnar. The sixth 
gift is of a field of 8 nimtanas in Kisirvalava village to the east of 
Virthanghara. Kisirvalava may be the modem Kusur village 
two miles west of Junnar. All these six grants have been made to 
the Kakaputiya asseifiblage. This seems to show that K&kaputa is 
the name of some place near Junnar. 

, Inscription 9 is in nine lines in the veranda recess to the left of 
the horse-shoe arch. It is faintly cut on a rough surface* It is 


^ PdwMdya is a mistake probably for pciwndsdya, 

^ The hd after chheta is hard to uDdersteiid. It seems to be imconnected ivith the 
B^tence. If it is taken as a numeral it might represent eight. Still this cannot be 
right as the attribute mvaitUahhogam is in tne singular number and as the figure for 
ekht which occurs in the last line of the inscription is different. 

»The ta after mvajd has been omitted probably by the engraver. Without sup- 
nlyittg a ta the phrase gives no meaning, and the phrase aavajdtahhogam occurs in the 
NAflik inscriptions, Bombay Gazetteer, XVI. pp, fi51, 552 note 2. 

^ For ^ the original seems to have something like pota ; it is a mistake of the 
onpaver as the letters pota and he IS are much alike. 

looks like pe as the letters are very closely alike ; but as the nuUrd is on the 
second stroce and not on the first, k is better. The middle stroke in m appears to be 
a mistake of the engraver. With the stroke the mark cannot be made out as any 
letter. , ^ 

*It was an old custom for every village to have a permanent officer named 
Gr&makfita to distribute plon^ to culthrators and levy a duty upon them (VAtsyd. 
•yana’s Ktons&trai ehaptir V.). It is to this duty that reference is here made. 
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complete and well preeerved. The inscriptimi may be read : 

(1) . Kona'ohike ieniya 

(2) . ITvusako A'duthuma 

• (8). Sako Vada'Uka'yam 

(4) . Karanja mtila niratana' 

(5) . nivisa 3S!ataputake 

(6) . vadamule nivata 

(7) - na'nide.i 

This is a grant by one Aduthuma of the S^aka tribe, probably a 
Parthian Greek convert to Buddhism as he calls himself an uvasaka 
(Sk. updsaka) or devotee. The name of his guild is Kondchika, a 
profession which cannot bo made out. The grant is of twenty 
Nivatanas near karanj or Pongamia glabra trees in Yad&lika and of 
two Nivatanas near banian trees in Kataputaka. 

Inscription 10 is in the veranda recess in the back wall to the left of 
the great horse-shoe arch. It consists of ten lines of which the last 
cannot be made out. It is cut on a rough surface and care hag to 
be taken both in taking facsimiles and in deciphering as chisel 
marks greatly confuse the letters. The inscription may be read : 

(1) . Maha'veje game jaliabhati 

(2) . udeaena nivatana'ni ahanuvisa 

(3) . aidhagane Apara'jite 

(4) naraaatani* seraaa 

(5) . Ma'namukudaaa purato 

(6) . Talakava'dake nivata 

(7) . na'ni tini || nagaraaa. 

(8) . ka di aela ude 

(9) . aena nivata'ni ye* 

( 10 ) . 

This records three grants, the first of twenty-six Nivatanas in 
Mahdveja village for Jdvabh^ti^ to the Sidhagana or community 
of the Apardjita sect. No village named MahAveja near Junnar 
can be traced. The second grant is of three Nivatanas at the foot 
of Mdnamukuda hill. As there is no particular mention of the 
person who gives or for whom the grant is made, it is probable that 
it is made by the same person who made the first grant. 
M^namukuda (Sk. Manamukuta) must be the old name of the hill 
which is still called Mdnmoda. The third grant is of two Nivatanas 
for this hill by a donor of the city whose name is lost. 

• Inscription 11 is on the left side of the front face of the horse- 
shoe arch. It is in nine small lines, well carved and distinct, and 
may be read: 

(1). A'bi, (2)Ka'tati,* (8)M‘ivata, (4)W’a'ni, (5)Vahata, 

(6). Vaoheru/ CZlKasa, (8)Ks8, (OXDa'aam. 

This inscription records the grant of 10 Nivatanas of mango 
groves by one Yacheru a Ydhata. Y&hata seems to be a surname. 


Places* 

JmrKAB. 
M&nmoda Oaves. 


imeription 10. 


Inacription 11, 


1 This letter de is much spoilt but is probably for Sk. dve. It may perhaps be va^ 
na being the preceding letter omitted in the vacant space after nL 
3 I^araaatdni appears to be a mistake for nirasatdnt (Sk. niraetdni). 

* The name of the donor is not given in the inscription. The grant is said to have 
been made for the merit of Jdvabhati. The name JAvabhati is unusual. 

* KdM% may be KdbhaU, ^ Vacheru may be. FokAorK, 
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Inscription 12 is a modern Persian inscription on the front right 
face of the inner arch. It records the name Mahammad Ali, a 
name which is also recorded in another Junnar cave hut without the 
date. The date here given is Hijri 988 that is a.d. 1580. ^ It is 
probably the name of a visitor. 

Inscription 13 is on the right side of the front face of the great 
horse-shoe arch. It is in three lines written lengthwise. It is 
faintly cut on a rough surface and may be read : 

(1) . Seniye Vasaka'rasa^ 

(2) . ma'se pa'donaduke 

(8). Ka'saka'resu seniyapa'da efkajsa.” 

This records the grant of one and three quarters by a guild of 
bamboo makers ; and another of one quarter by a guild of 
coppersmiths. The thing granted is not named. It is probably the 
current coin of the country w^hich the two guilds must have agreed 
to pay monthly. It is difficult to understand how a guild like that 
of coppersmiths, who are generally better off than bamboomakers, 
should make a grant of only J or 1^ less than the bamboomakers’ 
guild. Perhaps sapdda eka or li is meant to be written for pdda 
e{ha)sa. 

Inscription 14 is in the back wall of the veranda recess to the 
right of the horse-shoo arch. It is in six lines cut on a rough 
surface and the letters are much confused with chisel marks. The 
last two lines aro much defaced and arc hard to read. The sixth 
lino appears to have some letters like bhogdni (for Sk, bhogj/dni) but 
they are indistinct and doubtful. The inscription may be read : 

' (1). Oa'me Vala'nakesu* kara 
(2). jabhati udeaena nivata 
(&), ndxii ba'raaa ga'meae 
<4). urakesu nivata/ia'ni 

( 6 ) 

( 6 ). 

This appears to record two grants and perhaps a third which is 
lost in the defaced lilies. The first is a grant of 12 Nivatanas in 
VaMna(ha?)ka village for the merit of one Karanjbhati. This name 
is as unusual as JAvabhati in Inscription lO. The second grant 
'is of (number lost) Nivataaas in Scuraka village. This grant also 
appears to be for the merit of Karanjbhati. Seuiaka is probably the 
modem Sdvargaon about six miles west of Junnar. 

Inscription 15 is in the right hand wall of the veranda recess. 
It is faintly cut on a Very rough surface and chisel marks greatly 
confuse the letters. Some lines in the middle are doubtful and in 
some places letters can hardly be distinguished from chisel marks. 
The inscription may be read : 

(1). Avarile va sarita.* 


> Va$aMrtua may be vesaMraea or te$aMrasa, It m probably veuajedr (Sk. 
vemSahira). 

* IIm original has pddeeia, Ka is probably omitted, which, if supplied, would read 
pddt ebosa for Sk. pddaXhKga. 

* There is a stroke on mz^e third letter which is probably a chisel mark. If 
it has any connection witii the lettw, «a should be read ha, 

* Baritadake may be soribAaciabe. 
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(2). (lake nivatana'ni oha, (3).Ta'riKi (4)*ATarile«u, (5).K6nivatana'ni. 

(e) 

(7). Ararile jibubh4 
fd)' tika' udesena nivata 
* (9). 7ia'ui atba ga'mje ka 

(10) . (lakeau nivatana'ni 

(11) . ba'ra deya. 

This inscription records the grants of Nivatanas in various villages. 

Cave XXII. is close to the right of cave XXI. It is a dwelling 
tfor monks and is well made. It consists of two cells with a veranda. 
On either side of each doorway is a pilaster and in the comer are 
pilasters on which rests the beam. The left cell is 8' deep and T 
broad with a grooved doorway 2' 3" broad. The right cell is T 9" 
deep by T broad with a doorway 2' 3" broad. Within each cell 
in the back and front walls arc holes for the monk’s pole. The 
veranda is 15' broad and 5' 10" deep with a ceiling about 7" higher 
than the cell ceiling. Its side walls and front arc gone. As the 
cave is nearly half filled with earth, its height cannot be given. • 

In the back wall of the veranda between the two doorways is 
Inscription 16, well cut on a dressed surface and well preserved. It 
is in two lines with, between them, a short line of small letters record- 
ing the name of the giver’s father which was at first omitted. Above 
the inscription are some chisel marks showing that an attempt was 
made to break the wall in search of treasure. The inscription may 
be read ; 

(1) Bha'rukachliaka'nam lankudiya^aam bha'tuxxam 

(2) . Asasamosa puta'na 

• (3). Budhamitasa Budharakhitasa oka bigabham deyadbammam. 

In the beginning of the first line is the svastika symbol. The 
inscription records the gift of the two-celled* cave by two brothers 
Budhamita(Sk.Buddhamitra) and Budharakhita (Sk.Buddharakshita) 
sons of Asasama inhabitants of Broach in Gujarat, 

Cave XXIII. is close to cave XXII. and consists of two cells and 
a veranda. Both the cells are 7' 9" deep and 7' 5" broad with a 
doorway 2' 4" wide. In both cells are peg-holes on the front and 
back walls. The veranda is 15' 7" broad by 7' 4" deep. The 
veranda ceiling is about 1' higher than the cell ceiling. Like cave 
XXII. the cave is more than half filled with earth. In the back 
wall of the veranda between the doorways is Inscription 17 in two 
lines faintly cut on a dressed surface. The letters are distinct. The 
inscription may be read : 

(1) l Sayitigahapatiputasa gahapatisa Sivadasasa bitiyikaya 

(2) . oha saha pariTa'.* 

This records the gift of a two-celled dwelling by the householder 
Sivaddsa a son of the householder Sayiti, his wife and family. 

Cave XXIV. close to the right of cave XXIII. is a dwelling of 
which only the veranda has been finished. There appear to have been 


1 JibMUtika may be also rend jiputraka as is a letter much like pu and bh^ is 
much like tra and the letter ti is doubtful, perhaps a chisel mark. 

* After vd the surface is dressed for about ten Liters but there is no writing. The 
remaining letters must be rcua Ugabham deyadMmrmm, 
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two pillars and two pilasters with the roof beam resting on theip. 
The pillars are broken^ and the left pilaster is half finish^. From 
the upper capital they appear to be of the usual ^dtakami style. 
The cave has been left unfinished, because in the right hand comer 
is the same layer of soft stone which shows in the middle of the great 
chapel cave XXI. The veranda is 18' 2" broad by about 6' 3" 
deep. Outside the veranda in front, to the left of the left pilaster, 
is Inscription 18 in ten lines. It is very well cut on a dressed surface. 
Like the Kuda cave inscriptions the ikdras are rounded and serpentine. * 
In the beginning of the first line of the inscription is the Buddhist 
trident and the svastika symbol comes at the end of the last line. 
The inscription may be read : 

(1) . Gana'ohariya'nam thera'nani bha 

(2) . yanta Siilaaa'nam tevija' 

(3) . nam anteva^sinam thera'nam bha 

(4) . yanta ohetiyasa'nam tevi 

(5) . ja'nam nandanamkana vaka 

(6) . ankothalaki ^ 

(7) . ya'nam (Vu) dhagahapati 

(8) . natuno STandanaka 

(8). (sa pariTa'rasa) 

(10). deyi dhamam. 

This inscription shows that it was not the custom to cut the 
inscription only after the cave was finished but as soon as work was 
begun and a proper place for an inscription was available. The. 
inscrij)tion records a gift (probably of this cave) by Nandanaka the 
grandson of Vadha(?) Gahapati of the Kothalki family. In the 
beginning of the inscription something is mentioned about a Sthavina 
but the connection between the two parts cannot be made out on 
account of the break imthe sixth line. The Sthavira is the Reverend 
Chaitya who is called a Tevija (Sk. Traividya) and a disciple of the 
Reverend Sulasa also a Tevija and dchdrya of the ganas or preceptor 
of sects. 

Cave XXV. to the right of cave XXIV. on a rather higher level, 
is an unfinished veranda with two plain pillars and pilasters in 
front. Above the pillars, in front of the ceiling, are imitations of 
yrooden mortices, and above the mortices is the rail pattern. The 
breadth of the unfinished veranda is 15' 2" and depth 4', There is 
nothing important in the cave. 

Caves XXVI. XXVII. and XXVIII. are in a row about thirty feet 
above cave XXIV. They are numbered from right to left. The 
way to them is difficult. 


* The an of amkothalaJsi seema to have a dim letter like pa before it, the pa and 
on being probably connected with the last letters. After an hothalahi is distinct 
and the first two letters in the beginning of line 7 must be ydnam, kothalaUydnam 
being probably an attribute of gahajmii whose name is lost. 

After ydnam dha seems to follow after one lost letter. This lost letter is probably 
twf, the two letters together being vadha (8k. vriddha, old) meaning the old (in age) 
Gahapati of Kolhalaki or the respected Gahapati, or perhaps Vadha is a proper name. 
The ninth line is lost, but from me fragments of letters that are left the first and 
second letters appeat* to be »a whose two top strokes remain. The vacant space for 
the next letter must have contained pa^ as the ihdra of ri the next letter follows ; 
after H the lost letter must he va and after va the two top strokes of sa still appear. 
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jDave XXVI. about thirty feet above cave XX Y. is much like it, being 
a veranda with two pillars and two pilasters. The only peculiar 
points are two benches, on the right and left, of the length of the 
side walls, Ss broad as the pilasters and about a foot high. A piece 
of rock near the left bench remains unworked, and so, also, does the 
top of the right wall near the ceiling. The pillars also are not 
dressed. It is nearly finished and the back waU is well dressed, as 
it would not have been if it were intended to cut further in. It is 
*15' 4" broad with a greatest depth of 5' 3" and a height of 8'. 
This and cave XXV. are not dwellings but thought or view scats as 
they are on a high level with a fine view of the city and the distant 
hills. To the right of this, at a little distance, is a cistern. 

Cave XXVII. is a dwelling consisting of two cells with a recess- 
like veranda. The cell to the left is about 10' deep and 10' 6" 
broad. The right and left walls are unequal in size and the ceiling 
is T 3" high. A hole in the right wall leads to the right pell. 
The doorway is 3' 5" wide and as high as the ceiling, and has holes 
for fixing the wooden door frame. The right cell is 11' 9" deep by 
11' 2" broad and 7' 7" high with a door nearly equal in breadth to 
the first, with holes for fixing the wooden door frame. On the 
right side of both cells are holes in the back and front wall for the 
monk’s pole. The veranda is 25' broad and 3' deep. Part of the 
side is broken. 

Cave XXVIII. about twenty-five feet to the left of cave XXVII. 
and on a slightly lower level, is a small dwelling including a cell and 
a •small veranda in front. The cave is half filled with earth. The 
cell is T 11" deep by 7' 8" broad with a doorway 2' 8" broad. The 
veranda is T 5" broad and 4' deep. Most of the ceiling is broken. 

About eighty yards to the right of cave XXIV. near a fine 
mango tree, are three cisterns each on a slightly lower level than the 
other, the lowest containing water. To the right of the lowest is a 
roughly cut walk, and to the right of the walk are throe cisterns 
filled with clay. 

About ninety yards from the three cisterns, on a higher level, are 
two other cisterns and above the cisterns on a still higher level to 
the right is cave XXIX. Like caves XXV. and XXVI. it is an 
-unfinished view seat 15 ' 6" broad and 3' deep with irregular walls.. 
In front are two pillars and pilasters. 

About 150 yards further, to the right of cave XXIX. and on ab6ut 
the same level, are four excavations which look like cells. They are 
all cisterns and look like cells because their fronts have broken 
away. 

About 200 yards to the right, on a higher level than the two 
previous groups, comes the third Mdnmoda group called Bhutling 
by the people. This group goes from south-east to north-west and 
generally faces north-east. It is numbered in continuation of the 
Ambika group beginning from left to right. 

Cave XXX. the first to the left in this row is a very unfinished 
dwelling ctf np special interest. It appears to have been left 
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rafiBished on account of water coming from above. The cell is much 
filled with earth. To the right are three earth-filled cisterns. ^ 

Just after the three cisterns comes Cave XXXI. dwelling 
consisting of a cell ir 4" deep by 7' 7" broad, with its doorway 
2' 10" broad, and holes for a wooden frame. The height of the cell 
is about 6' 5". About 1' 2" under the ceiling, on the right and left 
side walls, are three holes in each wall facing one another. 

About eighteen feet above cave XXXI. appears something like % 
recess but it is inaccessible. To the right of cave XXXI. and on the 
same level are three cisterns buried in earth and brushwood. 

Cave XXXII. is a large four-celled or chaugahbha dwelling with 
two cells in the back wall and two in the left wall. It is in bad order. 
It is partly filled with earth. The hall is 18' square and 7' 8" high 
or, leaving 1' 4" for the earth, about 9' high. The first cell on the 
left side is 7' 8" broad by 7' 10" deep with a broken doorway, 
and the second cell T &* deep by 7’ 3" broad. The left cell in the 
back wall is 7’ 5" square with a doorway 2' 3" broad and the right 
cell is 7' 6" deep by 7' 9" broad. To the right and along the back 
are benches with the ceiling over them about T lower than the rest. 
The right bench is 2' 6" broad and 2' 9" high and as long as the wall, 
and the back bench 2^ broad 4f 4" long and 2' 6" high. Except the 
doorway of the right back wall col}, all the other doorways have 
grooves for fixing wooden frames. There are holes in the right 
and left walls of all the cells for the monk^s pole. 

Cave XXXIII. close to the right of cave XXXII. is a dwelling 
consisting of a veranda, an inner hall, and cells. It is much 
broken and much filjed with earth. The hall is 16' deep and 15' 
broad. To the right are three cells and to the left two, the one to 
the left unfinished and the right one broken. There is space for a 
third to the right of the second cell, but the hall is not finished. 
In the veranda are two cells, the left one finished and the right 
one unfinished. The^ veranda ceiling has been broken and pieces of 
rocks lie in the veranda. Close to the right of cave XXXIII. is an 
excavation, the beginning of a ceU. 

' Above caves XXXII, and XXXIII. are caves XXXIV. to 
XXXVII, reached by broken steps between XXXII. and XXXIII. 

Cave XXXIV. is just above cave XXXII. It is a dwelling 
consisting of a plain veranda with four cells in the back wall in 
oUe row. All are of the same height and their ceilings are about 
1' higher than the veranda ceilings. They are partly filled with 
earth. The first cell beginning with the left is 7' 3" broad and 7' deep 
with a doorway 2' 2" wide; the second is 7' 1" broad and 7' deep 
with a doorway 2' 6" wide ; and the third is 7' 2" square with the 
ri^t side of the doorway broken. The fourth cell is above cave 
XXXV. Its fiioor has been broken probably in later times as an 
easv entrance to the other ceUs. It is 7' 4" square with a doorway 
2' ¥ wide. All the doorways have wooves for fixing a wooden 
frame, and each of the first three cells has holes for the monk’s 
pole. The veranda is plain 34' 6" broad and 5' deep. Part of the 
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roof front is broken but it appears to have bod no pillars in front. 
At the right end of the veranda is an open ooU, probably a seat for 
monks. 

OaveXXkv. is a dwelling under the fourth cell and the veranda 
seat of cave XXXIV. It is in three parts, a veranda, a middle 
room, and a cell in the back wall. The veranda and room are 
8ei)arated by two plain side pilasters and a rock beam above. The 
inner cell is unfinished, but the middle room and vcruiidn are well 
‘finished. The veranda is 6' lO" broad by 6' deep and 6' high ; the 
middle room 5' 3" broad and 2' 9" deep and 6' 3" high ; and the 
inner cell 4' 10'^ broad and 4' 6" deep. The ceilings of the middle 
room and veranda, which are the floors of the foui'th cell and the 
veranda seat of cave XXXIV. are broken. 

Cave XXXVI. is close to the right of cave XXXV. and on about 
the same level. It is a dwelling consisting of a plain veranda and 
four cells in the front wall. On the doorway of each cell are horse- 
shoe arches supported on stone imitations of wooden arches. 
Between the arches is the rail pattern supporting thin stone imitations 
of wooden mortices whose ends appear under the rail pattern. 
Above the rail pattern is a semicircular dd^hoba or relic-shrine on 
each side of each arch. Above the ddgkobaiB a five-plate capital and 
above the plates an umbrella. On the same level as the capital, and 
above the arch on either side, small arches of the same shaj>e as the 
big arch rest on the rail pattern. Above again is the rail pattern.^ 
On the front face of the first arch is a pattern in leaf and flower 
which is also found on the arch of a cell of one of the Udayagiri 
caves in Orissa. The other arch front faces are plain. Under the 
arches in the front wall, above the doorway, the carving in varying 
patterns partly resembles that in the chaitya cave III. at N«4sik, 
The first, between arched lattice work on either side has the Buddhist 
wheel resting on a lotus ; the second in the middle has a Buddhist 
trident and above the trident the pentagonal^ symbol so common in 
Buddhist architecture ; the third has only the pentagonal symbol ; and 
the fourtli has plain arched lattice work. To the left, in the veranda, 
is a beautiful Buddhist wheel with beautifully carved Buddhist 
tridents in the rim and a lion between the spokes. The wheel is 
broken, only a portion on the right is left. It probably rested on a 
•^pillar of which a trace appears on the floor. The right wall of the 
veranda is broken ; it probably hod a lion resting on a pillar. The 
first cell is 7" 4"' broad 7' 4" deep and 6' 10”" high with a doorway ’5' 
high and 2' wide ; the second 7' 8" broad by 7' 6" deep and 6' 6'^ high 
with a doorway 6' 9" high by 2' wide ; the third 7' 3" broad by 7' 3" 
deep and 7' 2^" high with a doorway 5' 9" high and 2' wide ; and the 
fourth 6' 4'' broad by 7' 3"' deep and 6' 2" high with a doorway 2' 
wide. Except the third all the cells have holes for fixing wooden 
frames and the third has grooves for hinges. All the cells have 
on the right side two holes in the front and back walls for the 
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monk’s pole. The n^ht walls of the third and fourth cells are 
broken, and, as appears from traces of hammer strokes, attempts 
were also made to break the right walls of the first and second cells. 
The veranda is 29' broad and about 4' 3" deep, fix the front 
wall, between the second and third cells, is inscribed the name 
Mahammad Ali with the date H. 988 that is a.d. 1580. 

Cave XXXVII. close to the right of wve XXXYI. is a ceU 8' 7" 
broad and 8' 5" deep with a plain doorway 2' 7" broad. Its left wall 
is broken and leads to the fourth cell of cave XXXVI. The left of 
the veranda is ruined. 

Cave XXXVIII. is an unfinished chapel cave, the largest in 
this group. It is close to the right of cave XXXVII. but on a 
lower level the same as cave XXXV. The cave is 30' long and at 
the outset 12' broad with a gateway 9' 6" broad. As it is much filled 
with clay its height cannot be accurately stated, butitis probably about 
10'« The ddghoha or relic-shrine is eighteen feet from the gateway. 
In front of the gateway was a small veranda with a broken terrace. 
It appears to have been intended to cut on either side of the cave so 
as to give entrance to the aisles without passing through the 
gateway. The right aisle is partly finished. One pilaster and two 
pillars have been cut and on the left recesses have been cut to make 
two pillars while the passage to the left aisle has also been begun. 
The three pillars of the right aisle are plain octagons with the 
vertical wall above them, and above the wall a plain vaulted roof 
as in Ajanta cave X. A crack in the roof seems to have admitted 
water as a large recess has been cut on the right above the gateway 
from whore the water has been drained outside over the terrace. 
The relic-shrine plinth is • plain and circular but it is still rough 
and the ornament uncarved. The dome above it is older than that of 
other Junnar relic-shrines. Like the domes of G-otamiputra II. (a.d. 
50) it is not much rounded, but is like a bowl with a narrowing mouth. 
It never had a capital. Above the veranda terrace is an ornamented 
front consisting of a large arch resting on ribs the im itations of 
wooden rafters. Only some of the ribs are finished. Under the 
arch in the back wall is the usual arched window and above the 
Window a semicircle shaped like a half lotus, the middle of which 
represents the calyx and the circle outside the stamen. Koxmd the . 
semicircle are seven petals. The carving of the seven petals is 
follows. In the middle is a standing Lakshmi. On the right is a 
Ibtus and on the left a lotus leaf. Lakshmi wears a cloth like a 
waistcloth and in her ears are large ear-omaments. Her left hand 
rests on her hip and her right is raised in blessing. In the side 
petals elephants, standing on lotuses, throw water from jars held in 
their trunks, an ornament common in images of LakshTm*. On one 
side of each elephant is a lotus leaf, on the other side a lotus bud. 
and above the elephants a lotus. In the next petals on either side 
are standing male figures with thick armlets and large ear-ornaments, 
and wearing the tasselled turban found on the heads of the nude 
figures sittlug on the elwhants on the pillar capitals at Bedsa. 
Each wears a dhoktr and has hia hands folded over his head^-' The 
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attitode is almost as if dancing. On one side of each figure is a 
lotus bud and on the other side a lotus flower. In the last petal 
on either side women, in the same dancing attitude as the men^ 
wear thick bAcelets, large ear-omaments, a necklace^ a waistband^ 
a waistcloth stopping at the knee, and rings on the legs. 

In the half circle representing the calyx is Inscription 19. It 
is in one line well carved in good letters and, except the last letter, 
well preserved. The inscription may be read : 

Tavanasa Chanda'nam deyadliama gabhada'O'a)^ 
and may be translated 

‘ The meritorious gift of an inner doorway by the Yavana Ohanda.’ 

The inscription shows that the doorway of the inner hall was 
carved at the cost of a Yavana named Chanda. 

Above the arch on the upper apex was a carving now broken. 
The remains suggest that it was the common Buddhist pentagonal 
symbol. To the right is a standing life-size NdgarAja with a fly-fifap 
in his right hand, and his left hand resting on his hip. He wears 
a waistcloth, a bracelet, and an armlet. In his ears are large car- 
ornaments, on his head is a tasselled turban, and round the head 
are five snake hoods. To the left a similar Itfe-size figure stands 
like the first with a fly-flap in his right hand. His dress and 
ornaments are the same as those of the first. He differs from the 
first in having wings and as on his turban appears the head of 
Haruda this is apparently a figure of Garuda, The cobra king and 
the vulture were probably chosen to show that they have laid aside 
their natural hate to join in the worship of Buddha. On one side of 
each of the figures is a relic-shrine with a tee and an umbrella. The 
people call the relic-shrines lings as in shape they resemble Shaiv 
lings] and the figures they call hhuts or spirits and for that reason 
this group is called Bhutling or the lings guarded by spirits. The 
left face of the arch is neither dressed nor separalm. The right 
face has been separated and to the right of the fight face is a Bodhi 
tree, which, from the shape of its leaves, appears to be a pipal tree. 
Garlands hang from it and above the tree an umbrella is shown 
raised on a double plinth. A flying human figure on the left 
comes towards the tree but it is unnniimsd. On the topmost frieze 
►tielow are holes for mortices but the mortices are not as usual carved 
fr6m the rock but put in from without. Only two of the mortices 
remain. Above is the rail pattern and still higher seven arches 
and within each another small arch. On the sides are two 
similar arches one above the other. To the left of the cave, under 
the left end of the terrace, is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave XXXIX. to the right of cave XXXVIII. but on a higher 
level and about the same level as caves XXXVI. and XXXVII. 


1 The ga of gahhadd is distinct, Ma.much resembles ia in shape, and the letter dd 
is a little broken and spoilt. In the rough surface that follows must have been the 
letter ra but no trace of it remains. If there were no ra the three letters appear to 
read gatija as there seems something like a dim ikdra over to. As gat^a gives no 
meaning gabhctdd(ra) is better. 
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ia a cdl with a broken veranda. It is T square and 7' high, and 
in the front and back walls are holes for the monk’s pole. Ihe 
doorway is %' 2" broad and has holes for a wooden frame. The 
veranda is 7' 7" broad and its present greatest deptn is 2', but 
much of it is ruined. To the right is a broken bench. The cave is 
not easily reached as the old steps are broken. 

Cave XL. to the right of cave XXXIX. is another cell 6’ broad 
by 7' deep and 6' 4" high with a doorway 2' broad. The veranda 
and the steps to the cell are broken. Below Cave XL. is an earth- 
filled cistern. 

Beyond Cave XL. the hill-side is not fit for excavation. After 
about 500 yards the north-west end of the hill is reached. Turning 
to the right is a narrow valley, to the right of which in a single 
block of rock five small excavations facing north-east have been 
made. Except cave XLlT", none of them seem to have been used. 
They have been numbered in continuation of the Bhutling group 
and apparently are part of the Bhutling group, as they have no 
separate chapel. These caves look out towards Junnar. 

Cave XU. far in the valley, is on a higher level than the other 
cells. It is an unfinisued cell about 4' deep. About sixty-four 
yards to the right is an earth-filled cistern. 

Cave XLII. about twenty feet below and twenty feet from cave 
XLI. is a veranda 7' 10" broad and 6' deep and an unfinished coll 
2' 7" deep and 6' 10" high with a finished doorway 3' broad. 

About thirteen yards to the right and on the same level as cave 
XLII. is Cave XLIII. It is an unfinished cell 10' deep and 5' broad 
with a doorway 5' 6" broad, and two holes for fixing a wooden 
frame. 

Below cave XLIII. is Cave XLIV. a dwelling consisting of a 
veranda and a ceU. The veranda is 12' 5" broad 6' 1 0" deep and 
6' high. To the right is a plain pilaster. The cell is 6' 11" broad 
6' 9" long and 6' high with a broken doorway 2' 2" brood. The 
floor of the inner cell is rough and unfinished. 

About fifty yards to the right on a higher level is Cave XLV. an 
unfinished cell 6' 5" deep and 4' broad much filled with earth. 

Shivnor hill has four groups of caves, two on the east or Junnar’- 
face, one on the south or fortified face, and one on the west or Nd!na 
valley face. Of the two groups on the Junnar face, one in the 
lower and the other in the upper scarp, the first or lower group 
begins below the south end of the fort. Q-oing from right to left it 
has twelve caves. 

Cave I. is a dwelling, including a cell and a veranda. The cell 
floor is about nine inches higher than the veranda floor. The cell 
is 7' 6" square and 6' 6" high with a doorway 2' 6" broad, and as 
high as the cell. The doorway has sockets for a wooden frame. 
The verjBida, which is rough with an open front and broken side 
walls, m 16' long 6' broad and 7' 6" high. It has catch-holes and 
sfems t6 have been used by cattle-keepers. Beside the vefanda to 
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the left is a large empty cistern with a mouth grooved on all four 
sfdes probably for a wooden covering. Below arc broken steps. 
A little to the left is a plain unfinished and almost inaccessible cave. 
To the rigBt appear to be two earth-filled cisterns. 

Cave II, is a chapel including a square hall with a relic-shrine or 
chaiiya and a front veranda. The hall is 19' 6" square and 10' 10" 
high. Ten feet from the doorway is the relic-shrine a plain 
plinth without a dome, and with two lines of moulding at the base 
*and a round hole. Perhaps the dome was stone built and covered 
reli(?8 placed on the plinth. In the floor and walls and in the top 
and base of the plinth arc several rice-pounding and catch -holes, 
A drain is cut on the left to let off water. The hall door is 5' 7" 
broad and 7' 9" high with thick posts for a wooden door. The 
veranda, which is 16' 9" long by 4' broad and 9' 10" high, has a 
floor 1' 5" lower than the hall noor and a roof about 2" lower than 
the hall roof. In front of the veranda were two pillars ^ind 
pilasters, of which the right pilaster and pillar remain and the left 
pair are broken. They arc in the usual four-plated tee and waterpot 
style with a central octagonal shaft. In the right corner of the 
back wall of the hall is a recess probably to gather water during 
the rains. 

Cave III. is a small dwelling cave consisting of a cell and a front. 
The cell, which is 9' 8" long by 8' 6" broad and 7' 8" high, has a 
doorway 2' 5" broad with a threshold and lintel. The door is 
grooved for a wooden frame. The cave has catch-holes and rice- 
pounding holes and is still used by cattle. 

Cave lY. a dwelling cave with two cells epxd a front, is much 
broken. Except the front wall of the left cell, the partition wall 
and the front walls of the two cells are broken. The left cell is 
7' 8" long by 7' 10" broad and 7' 8" high ; and the right cell is 
smaller, 7' 4" by 7' and 7' 6" high. The veranda is almost gone; 
only its loft side wall and roof remain. On the left side wall an 
inscription in two lines records the gift of a cistern, which is 
probably the earth-filled recess close to the cells. The inscription 
is in clear letters but a part in the beginning is lost. It reads : 

(1) . . . . tha Bhuteuakasa 

( 2 ) . . . . poc^hi oha' deyadhama 

aild may be translated 

* of Bhutenaka, and a oiatem, meritoriouB gift.' • 

Cave V. is about twenty feet from cave IV. on a higher 
is a small dwelling consisting of a front and a cell 8' 5 deep 
8' broad and 9' high. A smaller cell, wdth a doorway 2 3 long by 
.3' 3" broad and 2' 8" higher than the cell floor, appears to have been 
begun in the left corner of the back wall of the chief cell. Inc 
main door, which is 2' 4" broad and about 8' 7" high, has 
a wooden frame. The left wall of the veranda, which is 10 8 long, 
is broken and in a corner has a much damaged modem hg^re ot 
Ganesh. The right wall of the veranda is well preserved and o 
broad. As the cave fades east it appears to have been used by 
Musalmins as a prayer place. The praying niche may be traced 
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in the middle of the back wall plastered up with cowdung and white 
clay* To the left, on the way to the cave, is an earth-filled cistern? 

Cave VI. under cave V. an unfinished and earth-filled cave, appears 
to have been used by cattle-keepcrs. 

Cave VII. reached by broken steps in the rock, is a cell with a 
small front. The cell is 7' square and 6" 7" high. The doorway is 
2" 4'^ broad and as high as the cell. The front is small 4!' broad 
and 3' 8" long. The cave has grain-pounding holes but no catch-liolos. ^ 

Cave VIIT. is a large hall with a front. It seems to bo neither a 
dwelling cave nor a place of worship. The hall is 16' 9" do('p by 16' 
broad and 8' high. The front wall is about 1' narrower than the 
back Wall. The doorway is 5' 3" high or about 3" less in height than 
the cell. It appears to have hud a door with large wooden frames. 
The front is 14' 4" long by 7' broad. Tlic cave lias both pounding 
and catch-holes. About twenty steps fiirtlu^r are two cisterns both 
fillctl and the first covered by a sweet or kaiULinini tree. 

To the right of the second cistern, rock-cut steps led to Cave IX. 
At present the rock with the stops has fallen and the cave is hard 
to reach. It is a small dwelling facing east consisting of a cell and 
a small veranda. Though unfinished it scorns to have been used 
as a dwelling. The cell has a greatest depth of 6' 9" a br<^a(lth of 
7' 6" and a height of 6' 9". The doorway is 2' 4" wide and 6' 9" high, 
and had a wooden door. The veranda lias irregular walls and a 
bench in the left wall 8' 10" brood and 3' 10" high. 

Cave X. is a dwelling of three cells and a front. The middle cqU 
is broken. To the left of the first cell two steps lead to a cistern 
below now dry and like a ceil as its front is open. The first cell 
is 6' 10" deep in the right wall and 8' 9" in the left wall, while 
the back wall is 6' 7" broad. The door is 2' 6" broad. The right 
or partition wall with the second cell is broken. The second cell is 
7' 7" long by 7' 5" by)ad with a doorway 2' 6" broad. This cell is 
ruined at the foot of the back wall and a crack appears to let in water. 
The third cell is 7' deep by 7' 2" broad with a doorway 2' 5" wide. 
The front is 16' 5" long by about 4' 9" broad and has a broken roof. 

Cave XI. is a cell with a small front. The cell is 7' square and 
7' high with a broken doorway grooved on the left for a wooden ^ 
frame. The front is broken. Six feet to the right of the cell is"' 
what looks like an earth-filled cell whose roof is on the same level 
with the floor of cave XI. It was probably a cistern. Further to 
the right, of five cisterns near one another the third and fourth hold 
good water. One of these two cisterns seems to have been taken care 
of, as it has signs of a modem door and in front has a small recess 
full of water for cattle or drinking water. Twelve steps lead to six 
other cisterns, the fifth of which holds good water, and has sockets 
for a wooden frame. In front of these six cisterns, a space about 10' 
broad, natural or artificial, has a good view of the town below, the 
Ganeeh Lena hill to the right, Mdnmoda to the left, and distant 
hills bounding the horizon on the east. 

Cave XII. is a cell with an open front. To the left is a b*ich as 
long as the wall, 1' 4^ broad and 9" high. The cell is 9' long 
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by 9' 9" broad and 6' high and seems to have been used as a Chaptet Xiy* 
view-seat. * Places* 

The second group, in the upper scarp of the east face, has twenty-five Junkar. 

caves going from south-south-east to north-north-west, and generally ghivner Caves, 
facing east-north-east. The caves have been numbered in continuation 
of the lower scarp eaves, passing from left to right. 

Cave XIII. where the scarp begins near the extreme left, is hard Cav€XIIL 
to reach. It is a single cell with benches in the back and right 
walls. It is about T deep 5' broad and 6' high with a doorway 
2' broad and as high as the coiling. To the left of this cell is an 
almost inaccessible excavation. It has an open front. It may be 
an unfinished cell or a cistern with a broken front. To the right of 
this cell a space about 70' long contained five or six cisterns of which 
notliing but the bott oms are left. They appear like five or six sitting 
places, and in later times, perhaps, were used to sit in as they have 
holes in front cut in the rock to support sheds. Twelve paces U) the 
right is an open earth-filled bathing pond like what is called a 
ndnpodhi in a Kanheri inscription. About twenty-five feed to the 
right of the pond is a cistern, and thirty-four paces further, on a higher 
level, is a small open-mouthed cisteni filled with earth. Eight paces 
furtlier is aiiotlicr largo earth-filled cistern and thirty-five paces 
further to the right is cave XIV. 

Cave XIV. is about a hundred yards to the right of cave XIII. It 
is a Ivvo-storeycd dwelling, its ground floor in tliree parts, a plain 
veranda in front, a middle hall, and cells. The middle hall, 
whicli is 24' 5" broad 23' 5" deep and 9' high, has. a large doorway 
5' 9" broad and 9' high with large holes foi^ a wooden frame. On 
either side is a window both 4' broad and 3' 10" high and with holcjs 
for wooden frames. Of ten cells four are in the back wall and three 
each in the right and loft walls. Catch-holes in the walls seem to 
show that the cave was used for horses or cattle. The cells are on a 
higher level than the hall, and the ceilings bf the four back wall 
cells are four feet higher than the hall oeiling. The three cells in 
the left wall arc unfinished, the second more unfinished than the first, 
and the third still more unfinished. Of the four back colls tlio one 
in the extreme left is unfinished. The second cell is 6' 9" broad 
6' deep and 6' 4" high, with a doorway 2' 6" broad and as high as the 
ceiling ; the third is 5' 10" broad 7' deep and 6' 5" high and has a 
doorway 2' 6" wide and 6' 5" high with holes for a wooden fraijfie ; 
and the fourth 6' 2" deep 5' broad and 5' 10" high with a doorway 
2' 5" wide and 5' 10" high. Of the three cells in the right wall the 
first two are unfinished. The third cell is 7' 10" deep by 7' 10" broad 
and 6' 10" high, and has a doorway 2' 5" broad and 6' 10" high with 
holes for a wooden frame. To the right of the third coll a passage, 
with a door 2' 6" broad and 9' high, leads to the upper storey. A 
flight of eight broken rock-cut steps leads to the upper storey, which 
is a plain hall 20' 8" broad 10' 7" deep and 7' high, with an open 
front veranda 23' 7" broad 5' 3" deep and 7' high. On its right is 
a quadrangular pilaster with the double crescent ornament. The 
original rock-cut railing seems to have been replaced by a wooden 
raifing for which seven holes are cut in the rook. About 1' 6" of the. 
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floor near the back wall is rough and the rest is smooth^ whi^h 
suggests that a large wooden bench stood on the rough part. In the 
middle of the floor are two husking holes. To the left near the 
pilaster is an excavatioh probably the beginning of a stair leading 
below. In the left wall, just under the ceiling on a dressed surface 
and cut in largo deep letters is Inscription 21 in one line. In the 
beginning is the usual Buddhist pentagonal symbol. The inscription 
may be road : 

MudhakiyasS Halasa Galikiyasa' A'nadaaa bena jana'na 
deyadhamam upatha'na 

and may be translated 

‘The meritorious gift of a reception hall by two men 
ICudhakiya Mala and Golikiya A'nada.* 

This shows that such halls used to be called npathana or upasthana 
that is a sitting place, a visiting hall, or a reception hall. An 
excollcnt view stretching to the distant hills makes this well suited 
for a sitting or reception hall. Mudhakiya and Golikiya, given as 
the names of the donors, seem to be surnames. To the right of the 
passage below is a broken cistern. 

Cave XV. about thirty feet to the right of cave XIV. is an open 
cell without a veranda. The walls are not finished, and the cave 
appears to be merely a sitting cell. In front in the floor are three 
holes probably for a wooden shed. The cave is 9' deep 13' broad 
and 6' 5" high, and in a small recess in the left wall has a roughly 
carved relic-shrine with three umbrellas over the tee. Outside to 
the right is a cistern with good water, and near it, on a higher level, 
another cistern filled with earth. 

About forty feet from cave XV. are Caves XVI. and XVII. two 
dwellings with finished verandas but cells only begun. The veranda 
of cave XVI. is 5' 6'^ broad 3' deep and 7' high, and the doorway 
2' 6" broad and 5' 8" high. Cave XVII. has a veranda 4' deep 19' 
broad and 8' high, witji an unfinished floor and a finished back wall 
and ceiling. The half-finished cell door is 2' 5" wide and 4' 10" high. 
About a hundred paces to the right is what looks like an earth-filled 
cistern, A little further to the right are broad steps cut in the rock. 

Climbing the broad steps a second flight of twenty-seven small 
steps to the right, ^ leads to a cell-like excavation, 11' deep 12' 5" 
broad and 8' 10" high, with two holes in front for a wooden frame. 
Pour steps to the right is a cistern with good water. Holes are cut 
in* the rock either to help the asc^^nt or for a sun screen. The 
excavation has no front wall but on the back are two dry cisterns 
infested by bats. The cisterns, which have well cut mouths about 
2' high and 3' square, are about 13' deep and have holes over the 
mouths for a wooden frame. Between the two mouths is a small 
mlished bench 8" broad 9" high and 3' 9" long. These cisterns are 
dry and probably were granaries. 

About twenty feet further to the right is Cave XIX. a cell 8' 10" 
broad T 3" deep and 6' 3" high, with, along the right wall, a 


1 The Becond letter of this 'R^id io Bot dietinot and looks like mi, Bnt as the base 
of ma in this utseiiption is hotieoetaJ, and this is ronnded. U sooms preferable. _ 
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polished bench as long as the wall V 4^' broad and 1' high. At 
thb end of the bench, in the right and back walls, a small recess, 
1' 6" square and 4" deep with a small bench, was probably used for 
keeping objects of worship. Between this cave and cave XVIII. 
stejjs led to the top of the fort and to the left a beginning of steps 
remains. These steps must be older than the Musalmdns as they 
have recesses with images of the guardians Durga, Ganesh, and 
Batuba.^ The steps and images have been broken probably by the 
Musalmdns, and a small fortification has been built on the top to 
close this way of approach. This confirms the belief that before 
the Musalmtos (1320), under the Devgiri Yddavs (1150-1310), the 
hill was probably used as a fort. 

Cave XX. about ton feet to the right of cave XIX. is an open 
ccU about 7' broad 5' deep and 7' high, with an earth-filled cistern at 
the foot of the right wall. 

Cave XXI. ten paces to the right of cave XX. is a large hall 19i 8" 
broad by 22' 6" deep and 8' 10" high, with a finely polished floor 
ceiling and walls. Along the back right and left walls arc benches 
1' 7" broad and 1' 8" high. In the middle of the back bench an altar 
5' 6" broad stands 3' 5" in front of the bench and as long as the 
sides. I'he hall front is open with no doorway, but on either side 
is a pilaster and in front a small open veranda, 1 6' 8" broad and 
2' 5" deep. The veranda ceiling is V lower than the hall ceiling. 
Like other similar halls this appears to be a dining hall or sattra. 
The only point of note is the advancing altar in the middle, which 
apparently was for the chief monk. 

Cave XXII. is a large dwelling, consisting of a hall, with in the 
right wall two and in the back wall four Jsells. The hall was 
originally 24' 6" deep of which 7' in front are on a one-inch 
lower level to make it a veranda, the remaining 17' 6" being the hall 
with the cells. The veranda part has benches on either side, the 
left bench broken. The cells are about a foot*higher than the hall 
and the ceilings are 3" to 5" lower than the hall ceiling The cells 
vary from 6' 6" to 7' square and are about 6' 6" high. The last cell 
in the back wall is unusually large, being 10" broad and 13' deep. 
Near the end on the right wall, this c^ has a bench 3' 1" broad 
. 6' 4" long and 2' 6" high, and near the bench in the front wall is a 
niche. This cell was probably for the chief monk. The other cells 
have peg-holes and no benches. In the veranda over the right 
bench was an inscription in two lines of well cut deep letters. Il 
has been intentionally scraped away and only a part of the beginning 
and end of the first line appear. In the beginning is the Buddhist 
trident. The first letter yo is distinct and then appear traces of the 
letters ^akasa which show that the cave was probably the gift of a 
Yavana. At the end of the second line the letters dchariyd are 
distinct, and then appears the top-stroke of na the piece of rock 
below having broken away. 
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' Perhaps there was a wooden screen or wainscoting between the 
veranda and the hall as holes are cut in the ceiling just at the pOfnt 
which marks the boundary line. In the scarp which overhangs 
the cave about fifteen holes are cut probably to support a wooden 
roof. In later times a wall of well dressed stones has been built 
between the veranda and the hall in the place of the old wainscoting 
and an oranmental doorway has been built near the left end. N car 
the east end in a recess 2' 2" broad and 1' 9" long is a well carved 
lattice. Tlie shape and ornamentation of the doorway belong t» 
about the ninth or tenth century. On the doorway in the middle of 
the lintel is a broken image of Qanesh which shows that the 
additions were I3r4.hmanical. But no trace remains of any object of 
worship inside. To the left of the veranda is a large cistern, part 
of which runs under the veranda floor. But as the floor and part 
of the overhanging rock have fallen away, it is open to the sky. To 
the left of the cistern is a dwelling whose right and front walls are 
brfiken. It is 16' 2" broad 11' G" deep and 8' 3'" high, with, along 
the entire left wall and half the back vrall, a ro(k-ciit bench 
1' 9" broad and 1' 1" high, and along half the right wall a scat about 
2" high. In front of the broken front wall is a broken cistern. A 
break in its ri^ht wall has joined it with the large cistern of the 
cave. To the right of Cave XXII. are two broken-f routed cells one 
above the other which were probably connected with Cave XXII. 
The upper cell is 15' square and 6' 8" high. The front jmrt of its 
right wall is broken. Near the other end of the right wall a part 
of the floor has been broken. Of the lower cell, wdiich is smaller 
than the upper cell, both the sides and part of the ceiling which 
forms the floor of tl\e upper cell are broken. Its walls arc well 
polished. To the right a polished doorway now broken led to cave 
XXIII. which is on the same level as the lower cell. 

Cave XXIII. is an open veranda and an inner hall. The 
veranda roof has faUen out and lies in the veranda. The inner hall 
is 20' 8"' broad 13' 9'^ deep and 8' 4^ high. It has a plain polished 
doorway 2' 7" broad and 6' high and benches of varying size along 
, all the walls. The bench along the entire length of the back wall 
is r 5" broad and 1' 2" high and connected with it is a bench 1' 7" 
broad 4' 10" long and 2' 8" high in the corner between the left and 
the back wall. The bench along the right w^all is 7' 4" long and ^ 
equal in height and breadth to the bench along the back wall. 
Connected with this bench, in the comer between the right and 
front walls, is a large bench 3' 7" broad 6' 5" long and 2' 2" high. 
The open veranda, which is much broken, is 18' 8" long 
and about 10' broad. In the left wall a broken doorway 
communicates with the lower cell next to cave XXII. To the right 
of the doorway is a small niche and to the right of the niche is a 
gallopping horse with a saddle and reins but without stirrups.^ It is 
hard to understand to what use this cave was put. It has no separate 
cells for monks, nor is it a dwelling for a single monk. As it has 


1 The horse aDpesns to have carved m a faaoy work by some artist whila 
poliehing the walb 
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benches of varying size it was probably used by various monks of 
different ranks, perhaps as a place of learning, the high bench on the 
right being for the preceptor the Achdrya or Sthavlra^ one in the 
left corner a little lower being for the sub-preceptor or Upudhydya^ 
and the rest for scholars. To the right of the cave is an unfinished 
recess. 

About a hundred yards to the right, a group of fourteen caves near 
one another are popularly called the Bara Gadad or Twelve Caves 
from the twelve cells in cave XXX. which is in the middle of the 
group. 

Cave XXIV. the first of this group is on a higher level than the 
rest, and is reached by about forty broken rock-cut steps. It is a 
large dwelling left unfinished apparently not on account of any 
flaw in the rock. The veranda, which is 7' 9" deep by SJV broad 
and 7' 7" high is finislicd, though much of its floor is broken. In 
the veranda to the loft is a cell 5' 5" broad 4! 4" deep and 6' 3" 
high with a door 2' H" broad and a small bench 2' lU" long 
2' 2" high and 1' broad. The hall, which is only partly cut, 
is G’ 4" deep 18' 3" broad and 7' 6" high. To the left is a 
window. Though unfinished the cave seems to have been used, as 
the doorway socnis to have had a wooden door for which holes are 
cut in the rock. To tlio left, near the first cell, is another unfinished 
coll in the back wall of the veranda, 6' 10" broad 7' 7" deep and 
7' 1" high with a door 3' 2" broad and 7* 1" high. Perhaps the cell 
was ihe beginning of a cutting to join it with the hall, its door, as 
in, other caves, serving as a side-door. 

About thirty feet to the right of cave XXIY. and on a rather 
lower level is Cave XXV. a large cell 16' C" bVoad by 13" deep and 
9' 7" high. It has an oi)en front and a large broken cistern to the 
left. 

Close to its right is Cave XXVI. a small cell with a broken front. 
To the loft is a broken bench 2' 6" broad and ?2' 5" high. The cell, 
which is 9' 4" broad 7' 7" deep and 6' 9" high, was painted apparently 
in circles. Close to its right is a small recess with a bench, apparently 
a small view-seat. 

Cave XXVII. is a dwelling in two parts an inner cell and a 
veranda. The cell is 7' 6" broad 7' 2" deep and 6' 8" higli and, to the 
left in a recess, has a bench 2' 7" high by 2' 3" broad and 6' 4" long. 
The door, which is about 2' 6" broad and 6' 8" high, has holes for 
wooden frame, and the veranda is 13' 6" broad and about 6' 11" 
deep. In a recess in the left wall, which is 4' 11" deep, is a rolic- 
shrine in half relief consisting of a round dome with a tee and 
umbrella. The plinth with the rail pattern is broken. Beyond the left 
wall is a cistern with a broken top. The veranda ceiling is 9" higher 
than the hall coiling. In the veranda to the left of the doorway is 
Inscription 23 in five large lines in letters like those of the V^hish- 
thiputra inscription in Ndsik cave III.^ except that the ikdras of 
this inscription are rounded and winding. The first two lines are 


^ Compare Bombay Gazetteer, XVL 549-554, 
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entire. Nearly tlie first half of the third line appears to have been 
intentionally rubbed away about the time of the inscription, and the 
surface where the letters are rubbed away is slightly lower. Traces 
of some of the letters appear but the letters cannot be dearly made 
out. The inscription may be read : 

(1) . Apaguriya'na savagiriya'sa (sa) putasa patibandhakasa giribhuUsa 

sakhuya'ruaalena podhi cba 

(2) . (d6)yadhamami etasa oha lenasa podhlya oba nakare cba bbikbunl 

upasayasadbam mutari ya'na akhayanlvlka 

(3) eto lenasa obivarika kaba'pana^ sot^asa 

podbiya obiva 

<4). esa^ manam cba bisa basato payoga'to 

rlva dbisabasam vadbam^ upayyasa 

(5) ya upasayo nagare giribbutisa bltiyika’yi 

s^ivapalanika'ya 

and may be translated 

‘The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave and cistern by Patibha 
dhaka Giribbuti son of a Savagiriya of the Apaguriyas, with 

, bis wife Slvi^alanika'; for this a permanent capital * 

In front of the veranda of this cave holes are cut in the rock 
probably for a wooden shed. 

Close to the right of cave XXVII. are Caves XXVIII. and XXIX. 
At first sight these two appear to be one dwelling but examination 
shows them to be two* The veranda ceilings of the two are sf^jiarate, 
and Cave XXVIII. juts out a little more than cave XXIX. Between 
the two was originally a wall, and, when the wall was broken, a 
wooden partition appears to have been made for which these holes 
are made in the ceiling. Both are dwelling caves and consist of a 
veranda in front and two cells each in the back wall. The first cell, 
which is 10' broad 9' ^6" deep and 7' 5" high, has a window 2' 1" 
broad and 2' 4" high in the front wall, to the left of the door which 
is 2' 3" wide and 6^ 6'' high. The window and the door have 
holes for a wooden frame. The second cell is 9' 1" broad 8’ 3" 
deep and 8' high and has a door 3' 2" broad and 8' 8" high, with 
holes for a large wooden frame. To the left, in the front and back 
walls, are holes probably for the monk's pole. The floors of both 
the cells are 4" lower tnan the veranda floor and the ceiling is as 
high as the veranda ceiling. Eemains in the ceiling, especially in 
the second cell, show that both the cells were painted. The painting 
was of a poor order consistmg of three concentric circles in square 
panels. The colours used were white, yellow, and black. The 
veranda is 22' 3" broad 5' deep and 7' 8" high. Nearly half of 
the floor in front is broken. The roof is entire and about an inch 
higher than the veranda roof of cave XXIX. 

the right of cave XXVIII. consists like cave 
XXVIII. of two cells, with a front veranda whose forepart as in 
cave XXVIII. is broken. The first cell is 10’ 2" broad 8' 9’ deep 


i The de of d^adhamam has been omitted by the engraver by mistake 
^ ThSfmdt Kahdpam looks like ho through a mistaken stroke of the 
below.* 

* looks like epa. The curved stroke at the side has been omitted or 
rubbed away when smoothing, 

* The three letters at^r mdhm are not well engraved. 
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aiaJ T 1" high, with a doorway 3' broad and T high. The ceilmg is 

lower than the veranda ceiling. The second cell is 8" 11" broad 
9' deep and §' 1" high and has a door 2' 8" broad with holes for a wooden 
front. To the left, in a recess 2' 10" deep T 1" broad and 2^ 9" high 
is a bench, and to the left in the front and back walls are holes for the 
monk’s pole. Both cells have husking holes. Both were originally 
coated with plaster and painted and traces of the plaster remain. 
^The veranda is 23' 1 0" broad and 5' 3" deep, and has a broken right 
wall. Further to the right are three cisterns, the middle cistern 
holding good water. 

Cave XXX. is a large dwelling with twelve cells or bdrasa^abhharrif 
four cells in each wall. The cave, which gives the group its local 
name of Biira Oadad, consists of a veranda, a middle hall, and four 
colls each in the right back and left walls. Hear the cell doors, all 
along the walls, runs a bench about 2' broad and 1" high. The 
hall is entered by a large middle doorway 6* broad mid 8' 9" high, "and 
a left doorway 3' broad and 6' 10" high. On either side of the large 
doorway is a large window, the left window 6' 10" broad and 3' 10" 
high and the right window 6' 8" broad and 4' high. Both the doors 
and windows have holes for wooden frames. Tho hall is 33 6" deep 
38' broad and 10' high. The ceiling has remains of plaster with 
traces of colour. Except the third cell on the left the cells are 
finished and stand from 6" to 1' higher than the bench all round in 
front of them. The side walls of some are not finished and are 
unequal in size. The cells vary in depth from 5' 7" to 7' 7" and in 
bi^adth from 5' 2" to 8'. The doorways are about 2^ 5" broad and 
almost as high as the cell ceiling. The veranda, which is partly 
ruined, is 34' 3" broad 5' 6" deep and 8' 9" high. 

A flight of thirteen broken rock-cut steps from the left of the 
veranda of cave XXX. leads up to the veranda of Cave XXXI. 
This cave is almost a part of cave XXX, as it is connected with its 
veranda. It is a dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
hall. The hall is 15' 9" broad 14' 8" deep and 7' *6" high, and has a 
door 3' 5" wide by 6' 10" high with holes i&t a wooden frame. The 
veranda is 18' -7" broad 4' 4" deep and 8^ 2" high, its floor about 2' 
lower than the hall floor. In front of flio veranda were two pillars 
and two pilasters. The pillars are broken and only their six plated 
capitals remain attached to the ceiling* The pillars appear to be un- 
dressed and their shafts and bases were never begun. The pilaster^ 
which are nearly quadrangular, are uadiessed and unfinished. 

Cave XXXII. close to the right of cave XXX. and on a higher 
level, is a ^small dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner 
cell. The cell is 7' 8" broad 7' 6" deep and 7' 6" high and has a 
doorway 2' 10' broad and 7' 6" high with grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whose floor is partly broken, is 16' broad 4' 3" d^p 
and T 6" high. In a recess to the right is a small seat 2' 6" high 
8' 9" broad and 2' 4" deep. The cave was painted and the ceilings of 
both the cell and the veranda have remains of plaster and colour. 

Cave XXXIII. is close to the right of cave XXXII. with two 
cisterns between them. It consists of a veranda, a cell, and a half 
cell, f he veranda is 8' 2* broad 6' 9* deep and 9' 4" high. la 
> 866^25 
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the back wall of the veranda i« the half eell 3' broad 5' 8" deep ai^ 
O' 10" high with the ceiling 6" lower than the veranda ceiling, and 
a wooden door whose grooves remain. To the left of thejhialf cell is 
a seat recess 4' broad -J,' 3" deep and 4' high. To the left of the 
Veranda is the cell, with a greatest depth of 7' 6" a greatest breadth 
of 9' 2" and a height of 6' 5 , and a bro^n door 2' 0" broad. Its back 
and front sides form an angle and ' the back and left sides form an 
arc of a circle, a peculiarity of shape due to two cisterns below, 
whose tops are now brdken. 

Cave XXXIV. close to the right of cave XXXIII. is unfinished. 

Cave XXXV. close to the right of cave XXXIV. is a panchgarhha 
layana or five-celled dwelling. It consists of a hall and five cells, three 
in the left woU and two in the back wall. The hall is 18' 7" broad 
18' deep and 7' 3" high with a doorway 5' 10" wide and 7' 2" high. To 
the right of the doortray is a broken window 4' 10" broad and 3' 2" 
high*. Both the door and window have grooves for a wooden frame. 
In the back wall, in a recess between the cells, is a rolic-shrinc or 
ddghoha in half relief. The plinth of the relic-shrine is 1’ 3" high 
and 3' 5" in diameter, and the dome is 3' high with a diameter of 3' 
above the middle Sad 3' 6" at the base. Over the dome is the rail 
pattern 5" high and 10* broad and the tee 8" high in four plates, and 
, on the top of the fourth plate,which is 1' 7" broad, is a beaded carving. 
Over the plates is the sWt and over the shaft an umbrella 3" high. 
The cells, two in the hack wall and three in the left, vary from 3' 8" to 
7' in breadth and 4' 8" to 6' 7" in depth and are all about 7' high. 
The cell doors are 2' 4* wide and 7' high. All the cell doors, ds 
well as the large doo^ and window of the cavo, have grooves for 
wooden frames. 

Close to cave XXXV. is Cave XXXVI. the great chapel cave of 
the group. Though both are in the same veranda, cave XXXV. 
is a little older than, its neighbour. When the chapel was out, its 
veranda seems to have been Joined with the veranda of cave XXXV. 
The veranda ceiling of cave XXXV. was originally lower than now, 

, being joined with the veranda ceiling of the chapel. The marks of 
its original height and bi^adth can still be seen in the wall. 

Cave XXXVI. is the dbiapel or place of worship of this group. 
It is in two parts, a hall ^ith the relio-shrine and a large veranda 
in front of both this and i(?«ye XXXV. The entrance to the ball is 
by two doors a main dbor in the middle 6' 3" broad and 11' 3" high 
and a side door to the 4' 8" broad by 7' high originally a window 
but afterwards a doorway. To the right of the middle door is a 
window 3' 6" broad and 5^ 1 1* high. The doorivay leads into a space 
4' 8" broad beyond which is a raised plinth five inches high 
and three feet broad on which are pillars and pilasters. Over the 
pillar capitals is a quadrangular shaft on which the roof rests. The 
shrine, containing the relic-shrine or ehaitya, is 31' deep by 21' broad 
Slid is two inches Mgher than the outer space. In shape the ddghoba 
or reKc-shtJUe is df the Gotamiputra period (a,d. 36-150 T), its plinth 
82' 8* in cironmfexence and 4' 9* high. Over the plinth; m a 1' 
broad belt of rail ^#era. Over the belt of rail is a flat dome 5' 8* 
h%h and over the ddioe the capital with rail pattern. Ocer the 
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capital IB a four-plated tee in all S' 4" higt. Over the tee is a shaft 
and an umbrella cut out of the ceHing* The ceiling has remains of 
painting consisting of concentric circles in square panels and flowers 
and leaves in the vacant corners. The panels are in five plates, a 
black plate in the middle and two white and red plates on either 
side. 8ome panels have seven plates a black plate in the middle 
with three plates white, red, and yellow on each side. The circles 
are mostly the same in colour, the innermost yellow, the next red, 
* the next a large white circle, the next a smaller red circle, and the last 
a large white circle. Some have an outermost red circle with scroll 
patterns. Pour steps load to the veranda which is 47' broad and 
11' 10"' deep. On the back of the veranda hy the side of the doorway 
and along the right wall are benches 2' broad and 1' 3" high. The 
veranda ceiling is lower than the hall ceiling. In the back wall 
of the veranda to the right of the right window is a beautiful 
inscription well cut and well preserved with a fine altar-like syipbol 
in the beginning. The inscription may be road : 

(1) Viraaenakasa gahapatlpamxLgUasa 

(2) dhammanigamasa d&yadiiainmam dhstlyagharo 

(3) myuto aavalokahitaauklia'yft 
and may be translated 

* The meritorious gift of a chapel cave of Tiraaeuaka a tshlef householder, 
an upright merchant, assigned for the welfare and happiness of all.* 

In the veranda to the right is a cistern. Then follow threo 
other cisterns two of them earth-filled. Then conies the beginning of 
an excavation and after this a cistern with broken front and looking 
like a cell. Next comes another excavation a cistern with a broken 
front. Its mouth appears and in the , recess was an inscription in 
large letters of which traces remain. In one line the letters sa 
gatdna can be read. After the cistern on the same level is another 
cistern with a broken front. A part of its mouth and recess appear 
above and in the recess is Inscription 25 which reads : 

Yavanasa Irilasa gata'na dcyadhama 
and may be translated 

* Tho meritorious gift of two oisterhs hy thp Tavana Irila a Gata'na r ’ 

The two cisterns mentioned in the inscription are this and one to 
the left. 

Close to the last cistern is Oa^e XXXVII. a cell with a broken 
veranda floor. The cell is T 8" broad T S' deep and 6' 3" high, and 
has a door 2' 6" broad and fi' 3" high with grooves for a wooden 
frame. The veranda is 6' 4" broad and 4' 2" deep. To its right is 
a broken cistern, in whose recess is Inscription 26 in two linos. The 
middle of the inscription is water-worn. It may bo read : 

(1) Apaguriya'na Savagiriya'sa puta8apatibadnakasa(Gi)ribIiutisa sa 
(ha)b]iaya'ya Siyapalinafta'ya 

(a)(d«)yaa^amapodliilGnaoiiae.ta8aak]iayanlvi pa'si 

chara' , 

(3)lia'pana'evo 

and may bo translated 

* A cave and a oistem, the msTitoiious gift of Yatibadhaka GiribhuUk 
sou of Sflvagiriya'saof the Apaguriyas, with bis wife Sivapalaaika i 
for tms a permanent endowment * 
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third or voatface group of six caves is in a curve in the 
upper scarp. The caves generally face west and are numbered frdhx 
ri^t to left in continuation of the upper scarp of the east face. 

Cave XXXVIII. is the first in the curve beginning from the right. 
Further to the right are what appear to be cisterns now out of 
reach. Cave XXXVIII is a large cell, 17' 4" deep 15' 4" broad and 
7' 6" high. Its front wall is broken and holes have been out for a 
wooden screen dividing the cave into a veranda and a cell. The 
holes of the screen stifl appear in the ceiling. To the right of this* 
cell is a cistern. The ce&ng has old plaster and appears to have 
been painted. The coating and plaster on the walls are modem. 
The cave has some mudem stone and clay work and husking 
holea 

Cave XXXIX. twenty feet to the left of cave XXXVIII. is a 
cell 9' 7" broad 8’ deep snd 6' high with a broken front. 

Twenty feet further to the left is Cave XL. a cell 8' deep 10' 2" 
broad and 6' 6** high with the left and front walls broken. Along 
the left wall is a broken bench. To the right is an excavation which 
was abandoned on account of a crack in the back wall. 

About twenty-five feet to the left, on a slightly higher level, is 
Cave XLI. a dwelling with four cells or chaugabhha. The cave 
is in three parts a veranda, a middle haU, and four cells, two in the 
back wall and one in each side wall. The ball, which is 15' 6" broad 
14' 4* deep and S' high, is entered by a middle door 4' 2" broad and 
7' 2" high with a window m either side, the left window 4' 4" high 
and 2* 6** broad send the right window 4' 6" high and 2' 8" broad. 
All throe, the door and the windows, have grooves for wooden 
frames. The cell fioor is about I' higher than the ball floor and 
the ceiling is 3" to 8" lower than the hall ceiling. The loft cell is 
6' deep 6' broad «md 6' 2" high with a doorway 6' wide and 6' 2" high. 
The cell has no bench. The left cell in the back wall is 7' 2" deep 
6' 3" broad and 6' 6" high with a door 2' 6" wide. Along the left 
side is a bench 2' 8" broad and 2' 5" high. The right cell in the 
,back wall is 7' 2" deep 6’ 2" wide end 6' 2" high with a door 2' 2" 
broad and 6' 2" high. Along the right side is a bench 2' 5" broad 
and 2' 2" high. ' The right <^1 is 7' 3" deep 6' 4" broad and 6' 3" 
high with a door 2' 5'* widd ind 6' 3" high. Along the left wall 
is a bench 2' 2" broad ahd ; 2' 2" high. All the cell doors have 
grooves for wooden f ramosi, Except the left wall cell all have holes 
in the side walls for the monk's pole. 

The veranda is 6' deep and 19' 4" wide. Its floor is broken, but 
the ceiling is in good onler and on a level with the hall ceiUng. To 
the left are five cisterns. 

About sevmity yards to the left of the five cisterns comes Cave 
XLII. In the middle are several cisterns mostly filled up and 
hidden from vitew. Cave XLII. is a small cell 7' 2" dwp 7' broad and 
7' high with an open front or veranda. The front waU of the cell 
is broken. It h«A a doorway with grooves of which marks remain 
in the floor and ceiling, xhe veranda side walls and flW are 
broken, and the eeilingl^ remains of plaster and painting. 
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^ About thirty feet to the left of <Jave XLII. is Cave XLIII. alarge 
hall with a veranda. The veranda is 32' broad and 3' 6" deep 
with on either side a quadrangular pilaster. Between the pilasters 
were four pillars on which the ceiling beam rested. The plated 
capitals of the pillars hang from the beam* The pillars do not 
seem to have been broken from below the capitals, as the surface 
of the last plate of each capital is dressed and smoothed and has 
a central hole about 1^' square. The hole would seem to show that 
•some mistake was made in cutting out the pillars and that wooden 
pillars were fitted into the holes. The roof projects four or five 
feet beyond the veranda beam. A door in the back wall of the 
veranda, with a window on each side, leads into the hall. The door 
is 5' broad and T 11" high, the left window 3' 9" broad and 2' 11" 
high, and the right window 4' broad and 2' 11" high. The hall is 
27' 5" deep 30' 7" broad and 8' 6" high. All along the walls runs 
a bench 1' high and 1' 6" broad. The veranda and hall ceilings, 
especially the hall ceiling, have remains of painting. In the •hall 
the painting is very clear and consists of concentric circles in square 
panels, a style common in these oaves, but here with the unusual 
addition of patterns in the circles. Of the colours green is the best 
preserved. Outside the veranda on either side are a series of rock- 
cut holes to fit wooden pillars. As the cave faces* west, temporary 
mandaps or awnings were probably built on either side for the 
monks to rest of an evening. To the right of the cave is a cistern 
holding good water and to the left also must have been cisterns 
though they are entirely ruined. 

The fourth or south face group of seven caves is in the lower 
part of the upper scarp. The way to the oaves turns to the right 
after passing the fifth gate or Shivi4bdi Barv^ja and leaving tlie main 
road to the fort. The way passes by some large modern rock-cut 
cisterns, and leads to the temple of SbivdbAi where the caves begin. 
The row of caves runs from west to east and generally faces south. 
The caves are numbered from left to right in continuation of the 
third or west face group. 

Cave XLiy. is a large hall 20' 3" deep 21' broad and 9' 1" high, 
with a broken front. The Mardthds have turned the cave into a 
temple 32' long and 25' 8" broad in outside measurement. In front 
of the temple is a raised veranda 60' long ZT broad and 20' high 
with two side buttresses jutting out. It.is built of fine dressed stones 
and over it the temple hall or is built turning the cave 

into a shrine. The mandap, 26' 6" long 21' broad and 11' hi^, is built 
in the dwelling style. The roof rests on two rows of wooden pillars 
carved in the Moghal cypress-tree style, and in the floor between 
the two rows of pillars is a hole for a fountain. Between each pair 
of pillars is a well carved wooden arch in the Hoghal style and over 
the arches between two beams is a strip of wood with well carved 
patterns. The side walls of the hall are biiilt of dressed stones and 
the front wall of brick and the roof is flat^ and tiled, A broken 
part of the shrine front has been repaired with fine dressed stones 
and over it is a wooden latticed screen of good workmanship with 
two small piUars of the same style as the hall piUars. In the back 
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tvall 6f the shrine, on a stone altar in a wooden porch, is the goddpss 
ShivAMi a shapeless piece of rock covered with redlead. The 
goddess is said to be the family deity of ShivAji, who was born in 
this fort. In the beam over the doorway are somewHat damaged 
paintings. The paintings are good specimens of MarAtha art with 
figures of lirahma and his daughter Sarasvati, Shiv, Vishnu, the 
moon, the planet RAhu, and other gods. The middle painting, which 
is spoilt, appears to have had figures of Shiv and PArvali. Inside the 
shrine, on the side and back walls, are well executed and well preserved* 
paintings. As specimens of MarAtha painting of the 17th wntury 
they are worthy of note. The side walls have three panels, each 
about 7' long and 4' broad. The left wall gives scenes from the 
RamAyan, The first panel paints the fight between RAm and 
RAvan. With RAm is a large force of monkeys ; with Ravan an 
army of fearful demons. Each leader sits in a large chariot. 
Among weapons of war are spears, arrows, and large stones. In 
the* second panel is tho fort of Janakpur and outside the fort a 
king going in procession or svdri. Above is Janakpur where 
Ravan Ram and other kings have come to be present at Sita's 
consort-choosing or smyamvar^ and where, from a balcony, Sita 
invests RAm with the wedding garland. Above, two processions 
approach from opposite sides. In the third panel Ram is sitting 
with 8ita, Facing RAm are Vashishth and other seers, and behind 
RAm stand Laksbman, Bharat, and Shatrughna, and Ilanuman 
comes with monkeys and bears and falls at the feet of Ram, while 
one monkey presents RAm! with mangoes. Above in the sai^e 
panel sits Vashishth approached by RAm and his three brothers 
with Sita and HanumAn in front. Behind Vashisth arc several 
sitting women. ' 

On the right Wall are scenes from the life of Krishna in four 
panels, the first panel small, the other panels as large as the left 
wall panels. Beginning from the left, in the first panel is* Indra 
falling at the feet ox Krishna^ giving him a cow, and asking 
pardon for his fault in harassing Krishna with too much ruin. 
Above, the gods play music and drums and heavenly damsels or 
apmrds strew flowerA over Krishna. In the next two panels are the 
cliild-like prankr br fidlaiild. of Krishna who steals butter from 
cowherdesses, goes Ms friends and breaks their curd pots, sits 
with his favourite EAdha ,and other women in swings, and takes 
presents from women- Bdne of the paintings are of every-day life, 
cowherds huskiim grain, cooking, grinding corn, and minding the 
dairy. Above, Krishna ujpholde the mountain Govardhan and saves 
cowherds and cows. From the heavens clouds in the form of 
elephants, from their trunks deluge the mountain with water. In 
the third panel Krishna carries off Rukmini in his chariot from a 
temple. Then follows a fight between Krishna and Shishupal the 
brother of Rukmini. Above in the same panel is Krishna with 
Rukmini, and higher still are gods. In the fourth panel is the scene 
of Draupadi*s consort-choosing, and Arjun shooting a fish with an 
arrow aiming from a reflection of the fish in a waterpot below. 
Then follows Draupadi investing Arjun with a wedding garland. 
AboTe, a scene represents the churning of the ocean mtb the 
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gojjs at one end of the serpent-rope and the demons at the other 
end. 

In the baak wall are six panels. In the first panel, beginning 
from the left, is the figure of a goddess with ten heads ten hands 
and ten logs. In the second panel is the Mahishasur-mardini or 
bufialo-demon-slaying goddess. In the third panel is the same 
goddess again with one head and twenty hands. Above, in a long 
panel, are the first five incarnations of Vishnu as the fish, the 
tortoise, the boar, the man-lion, and the dwarf. In the first panel to 
the right of the image of Shivdbai is Ndr^yan lying on his serpent 
couch ; in the second panel Shiv and Parvati ; and in the third 
panel Shiv in the Trimurti or trinity with Brahma and Vishnu. 
Above, in a long panel, are the six incarnatmns of Vishnu, Parshu- 
rdm, Ram, Krishna, Jiuddha, Kalki, and Vatashdyin. The image of 
Buddha is like the image of Vithoba at Pandharpur. 

In the back wall of the shrine is a stone umbrella on an altar of 
well dressed stones. Under the umbrella on a small stand of well- 
dressed stones is a rude stone covered with redlead the image of 
Shivabai. A little to the right of the temple and on the same level 
is a dry cistcim. 

Cave XLV. to the right of Shivd;bdfs temple and on a lower level, 
is a small dwedling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The front 
pilasters of the veranda arc broken. The cell is 7' long 7' broad 
and 7' high with a doorway 2' brood, half built up from below 
probably by the Marathas or Musalm^ns, who seem to have used 
the cell as a store-room. The veranda is 10' 4" broad by 5' 4" 
deep and 7' ii" high. Close to the right of the, cave is an unfinished 
excavation, the beginning of a cell. 

Further to the right is Cavo XLVL a dwelling consisting of a 
cell and an open veranda. Within the cell is a half O/cll in the 
back wall with a benched recess to the left. The cell is 7' 8" deep 
10' broad and 7' high. The half cell is 3' 5'^ bi^oad and 6' deep, 
and the bench 2' 3" broad and 6' 11" long. The right of tlio front 
wall is broken, but the width of the cell door 2' 3" can be traced 
from marks in the ceiling. The door has grooves for a wooden frame. 
The veranda, whose floor is broken,, is 24' broad 4' lo" deep and 
7' 5" high. In the back wall of tho vei^hda, to the left of the 
door, on a smootlied surface, is Inscription 27 in two lines well cut 
and well preserved. It may be read : ; . 

(1) trgaha^ upa'sakasa putaSa 

XsipaUtasa* saputakasa’ da'nam 

and may be translated 

* The gift of Iflipa'Mta son of XTgaha anTTpa'saka with (his) sons.* 

Cave XLVII. thirty feet to the right of cave XLVI. and on a 
rather higher level, is a dwelling consisting of a veranda, a cell in 
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the right wall of the veranda, a cell and a half cell in the back wall, 
and a scat recess in the left wall of the veranda. The back cell is 
T deep 8' broad and 7' high with along its back wall, ii^ a recess, a 
bench 2' broad and 2' 4"" high. The cell door is 2' 7" wide and has 
a small window to its right. The half cell to its loft is 6" deep 
8' broad and 7' high. The cell to the right of the veranda has lost 
its front and right walls. Along its left runs a bench. The recess 
in the left wall is 2' 1" broad and 2' 5" high. Its left part is broken. , 
The veranda, which is 14' 5" broad 8' 4" deep and 7' 5" high, has 
part of its floor and ceiling fronts broken. 

Cave XLVITI. about twenty-five feet to the right of cave XL VII. 
is a hall 15' broad 18' deep and 8' high. On the back right and 
left walls is a bench abimt 1' high and 1' broad. The bench is not 
well finished and part Of it is broken. It has an open front with 
two pillars somewhat like pilasters. On the face of the left wall is 
a well cut inscription in four lines. In the beginning of the first 
line is the Buddhist trident and at the end of it is the svastika 
mark. The inscription was hidden by a modern wall. It may be 
read : 


and may be translated 


(DTavanasa 

(2) Ohiiasa aata'nam 

(3) bhe^anamatapo 
(3)Ua7adhama sagbe 


* The meritoriouii gift of a refectory by the Yarana Chita Gata'nam 
: for Congregation.’ 

To the left of this, half is a cistern and beyond the cistern a bench In 
a small recess. Do the right of the hall is another cistern. 

Close to the right of the right cistern is Cave XLIX. a small 
dwelling consisfang of an Cpeu veranda and an inner cell. Tl’he 
cell is of very little depth and the left side is not fully cut because 
of a layer of soft clay in the rock. The cell is 4' 5" deep 10' broad 
and 7' high. The dodfway is 8' 3" wide and 7' high. The veranda, 
whose floor and ceiling are mr% broken, is 8' 7" broad and 10' high. 
To the right of Cave XLIX. are three cisterns. 

Cave L. close to l^gh^ IS a large quadrangular chapel or 
chaitya with a flat roof. It is ih three parts, a shrine, a veranda, 
and alarge hall to thb ri.#^' The shrine is 1 1' broad and 20' 8" deep 
and the relic-shrine or is 12' frran the doorway. It consists 

of a round plinth over thi^ circular bands with, over the plinth in 
place of the usual rail pattern, another round band about four 
inches narrower in diameter than the plinth. Over the band is a 
flattish round dome without a tee. To the right of the chapel a 
doorway leads into a large hall which has a mam doorwav in the 
veranda. The hall is 22' 4" deep 24' broad and 8' 4" hijrh 
Along its ba(& wall is a recess about 8' high, and in the recess 
along the entire back wall, is a bench 3' broad and 3' high. In 
the middle of the bench are two holes on a square dressed surface 
probably intended for setring an image. The work may be old or 
modem. The bench is higher than the benches in caws imd looks 
modem. In front of this chapel is the veranda 23' broad 4' deep 
and 10' high. It had ftont pillars and two pilasters andttraces 
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qf the right pillar and right pilaster remain. The chapel doorway 
is 6' 3" broad and 10' high. It has grooves for a large wooden 
frame. T^jis doorway and half of the right side door, leading from 
the chapel into the hall, have been closedjby a modern work of stone 
and cement. It appears that either under the Musalmans or the 
Manithiis the chapel was used as a granary or storehouse or as 
an ammunition room. It is now dark and full of bats. To the left 
^ of the doorway just under the ceiling is Inscription 29 in one line of 
well cut letters. The inscription may be read : 

TTga'haputasa Isipalitasa sapariva'rasa oUetiyagharo da'naxn. 

and may be translated 

* The gift of a chapel cave by Isipa'lita <Sk. Bis'ipa'Uta) son of Uga'ha 
with (his) family.* 

Further to the right a modern fortification prevents further passage- 
Beyond the fortification are throe excavations, too hard to get at 
but seen from below in climbing the fort. . 

The Tulja group of eleven caves is in a hollow in the east face of 
the Tuljabd-i hill^ about two and a half miles west of Junnar and 
a mile and a half west of Sliivncr. The hill, which is about 400 feet 
high, has, about 100 feet above the plain, a scarp half hidden by earth 
and stone washed from the upper slojies. A g^p or curve divides 
the hill into two blocks or spurs, and the row of caves arc cut in a 
short scarp of rock, on the oast face of the south or right block, at 
the head of a valley about 1 00 feet above the plain. From Junnar 
the way to the Tulja caves passes under the great pointed north- 
ern scarp of Shivner, which from below looks like the black hull 
and rounded stern of some huge ship. To the left is the west face 
of Shivner with a sprinkling of brushwood ill the lower slopes, and, 
above, a great unbroken wjul of trap curving soUth-east, and then 
with a sharp bend turning south-west* In the curve is the third 
Shivner group of six caves. At the south-west end the cliff is lower 
and an outwork on the face of the hill-side marks the only approach 
to the hill top. Except a rough rocky stream to the east of Shivner, 
the road is level and easy for a cart.’ On the right hank of the 
Kala or Jauna stream, half a mile beyond Shivner, is a small square 
temple of the Jain goddess Padm5,vati the guardian of Pdrasn^th 
the twenty-third Tirthankar, with square stone walls and a brick 
dome. One or two old stones lie close to the north of the temple. 

The way to the caves climbs the Tulia hill by an easy path up the 
left or south side of the valley. The iront of the first four caves is 
dressed with a modern masonry wall, and about the centre of the 
line of caves, about twenty feet below, is a modern water cistern 
with a masonry wall on the cast and south. The verandas and 
fronts of most of the caves have ftdlen leaving, towards the right, 
one or two patches carved in horse-shoe arches and belts cut in the 
Buddhist rail pattern. The caves have a pleasant outlook to the 
east. The great scarp of Shivner lies on the right, and about four 
miles further the bare slopes and wall-like cliffs of the Hatkeshvar 
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or Suleman , hills. Between the two lie the broad plain and the 
trees and garden lands of Junnar. 

The caves are near one another in one row from Ibft to right, 
facing on an average east-north-east. 

Cave I. is a panehgarbha Utyana or five-celled dwelling. It is in 
two parts, a middle hall and five colls. The middle hall is 17' 10" 
square and 7' 3" high. Its front wall is broken but traces of the 
doorway, 4' 6" broad and 7' 3" high, remain. The floor and walls’ 
are well paved and smoothed. Of the five colls two are in the left 
wall, one in the right wall, and two in the back wall. Of the two 
left wall ccUs, the left cell is 7' x 7' x 7' and the right cell is 7' 8" x 
7' 5" X 7' 6". The front wall of the right cell and the partition 
wall of the two cells are broken. Of the back cells, whose floor is 
about 3" and ceiling about 6'^ higher than the hall floor and ceiling, 
the left cell is 7' 9'”x 7' 6" x 7' 10" and the right coU 7' 7" square and 
7' 8^' high. The right wall cell, on the same level as the buck coUs, 
is 5' 9" X 7' 6" X 7' 8". The doorways of all the cells are about 2' 7" 
wide and 7' 6" high, and aU have grooves for wooden frames. 
Except the right wall cell all have holes in the side walls. The hall 
ceiling projects a little, and under the same ceiling, to the left of 
cave I. is an excavation (6' x 5' 9" x 7' 8") with the front and part of 
the left wall brofain. It may be a separate cell. 

Cave II. close to the right of cave I. is a chapel cave and difiers in 
its round plan from all other known chapels in Western India. 
It has a round floor, and in the middle of the floor the relic-shrine 
or ddghoba with, round it, a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars. 
An aisle runs aU round between the pillars and the walls. The 
doorway in front is broken but from a part which remains on the 
left it appears to have been very broad. The rclic^shrine or slupa 
in the middle of the circular floor is twenty-five feet in diameter. It 
consists of a plain drum-like plinth with, upon it, a rather elongated 
semicircular dome, differing from the flat and round domes of the 
other Junnar chapels. The plinth is 4' 4" high and 25' 5" round 
, and the dome 6' 2" high and 22’ round. The dome does not seem 
to have had a large capital but a small plain capital like a plate, part 
of which is broken. In the middle of the plate is a hole, 7" square 
and about a foot deep, probably to support the umbrella. Both the 
plinth and the dome are cracked. About four feet from the atupa 
is a circle of twelve plain octagonal pillars woU smoothed and 
polished and each 11 feet high and about 1' 7" in diameter. Traces 
show that the pillars were pmnted more richly than those of any 
other of the Junnar caves. Between the pillars and the round wall 
runs the aisle about 4’ broad. The cave ceiling or roof is dome- 
shaped like a hollow half globe placed over a circle, and supported 
on the pillars over a circular beam about 5' thick and 2' broad. The 
roof inclines from the top of the beam over the pillars. The 
wall all round is about 9' 2" from the floor. 

The whde cave appears to have been painted. In the aisle roof, 
in the lower, circle of the dome roof, and on the pillars, patHhes of 
oolour still teft. Much of the wall to the right of the doorway 
is lost. From what pwhains of the left wall there appears to have 
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b^en a doorway between two large windows 7* high and V 7" from 
the floor. The windows appear to have had grooves for wooden 
frames. The front of this cave is masonry built and a court in 
front of it, twelve feet wide, is protected by a masonry wall* 

Cave III. close to the left, is a small dwelling, originally in three 
parts, an open narrow veranda with a cell to the right, a middle 
room, and two cells in the back wall. The cave has been made into 
^a shrine of the goddess Tulja. The partition and front walls of the 
two back cells have been broken, and in the right wall of the right 
cell is cut an ugly figure of the goddess 3' high with eight hands 
and riding a lion. Ilor first right hand holds a dagger and rests on her 
hip, her second holds a trident, her third a sword, and her fourth 
the tail of the lion. The first left hand holds the lion’s head, the 
second a shield, the third a bow and arrow, and the fourth a mace. 
On her neck is a necklace and on her head a crown. In front is a 
small altar of dressed stones 1' 8" broad and 1' 6" high, and over 
the altar are two modern pillars with a Moghal arch over them. In 
front of the shrine is a tortoise carved out of the base of the 
partition wall. The floor has been dressed and slightly sloped. 

Close to the right is Cave IV. a row of three cells. The partition 
walls of the three cells have been blown awaj^ with gunpowder, 
probably to make a good sitting hall near the shrine of the goddess. 
The front of the coll floors has been broken and closed with modem 
masonry. 

^Cave V. close to the right of cave IV. is a small cell on a rather 
unusual plan. The doorway, 2' b'' wide^ leads to a small passage 
7' deep 3' 5" broad and 7' high and the passage to a cell 7' square 
and 7' high. 

Cave VI. close to the right of cave V. consists of two cells side 
by side. The cells are on the same level and are equally well dressed. 
The first cell is 7' square and 7' high, and in leach of its side walls 
three holes face one another, probably to support a wooden bench. 
The doorway is 2' 3" wide. The second cell is 7' square and 7' 
high. The front of the veranda of both is entirely broken ; both 
are hard of access. 

Cave VII. is close to the right of cave VI. As the partition 
wall between it and the right cell of cave VI. is broken, the two 
cells appear as one. But the horse-shoe arch and other ornament 
in front over its doorway marks it a separate cave. It is 7' 0" 
square and 7' 6" high. Its left and front walls are broken. Over 
the doorway, resting on ribs, is a horse-shoe arch. On the front 
face of the arch is some ornamental work. Below the arch over the 
doorway is lattice work carved as in Md.nmoda cave XXXVI Above 
the lattice work is a small pentagonal symbol. By the side of the 
main arch are two small arches, and between the main and each 
small arch is some lattice work. By the side of each small arch is 
cut a relic-shrine in half relief with an umbrella. To the left of the 
relioshrine is a man bowing and on the right a man and woman 
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apptoacli the irelic-shrine. On either side high up is an angel floating 
to the shrine. NeaJ' the right relic- shrine stands a Ndga R4ja and 
above a floating angel. Higher up a band of rail pattern extends 
along the entire ornament. 

Cave VIII. close to the right of cave VII. consists of two cells 
side by side. Their front, partition walls, and floor are broken. Both 
cells are almost entirely gone and have nothing of interest. 

Cave IX. close to the right of cave VIII. is a dwelling with two 
cells, with their partition and front walls broken. The left cell is 
7' 6" X 7' 9" X 7' 7" and the right 7' 8' x 7' 7"' X 7 ' 10". In front, over 
the doorway of each cell, two horse-shoe arches rest on ribs, and 
between the twp arches and on their sides is the rail pattern. Below 
each arch in the wall is semicircular lattice work. By the side of 
each large arch is a small arch, and between all the arches is lattice 
work in the round piUow fashion. Over the entire sculpture is a 
band of rail pattern. 

Cave X. close to the right of cave IX. is a dining hall or hhoja- 
namandava, 23' 2^ broad 30' deep and 8' 5" high, without a 
front wall. Along the back riglit and loft walls is a bench. In 
the right wall, near the front, is a cell 10' 1" broad and 7' 10" deep, 
probably the Utchen or the place for doling out their meals to the 
monks. To the left is a broken cistern and to the right five 
cisterns filled ;^th earth.. 

About fifty feet further to the right is Cave XT. a dwelling in 
two parts, a passage ^d a cell in the left wall. The passage has 
a bench along about half its left wall and another in a recess in the 
back wall. To the left of this cave are some excavations entirely 
filled with earth brought by the rains. 

In the long rai^e that bounds Junnar to the north, part of which 
is known as the Hatkeshvar and part as the Sulem*in hills, one chief 
spur about a mile to the north of the town ends in a great rounded scarp 
about a hundred feet above the plain. This scarp has been cut into 
a long row of caves, the chief of which, one of the largest caves in 
Western India, has be^ turned into a temple of Gaiipati and gives 
,the group the name of the Ganesh Lena or Ganesh Caves. The way 
to the caves is through the north part of the town , across the Kukdi, 
through some rich gardei^ land with sugarcane plantains and rich- 
leaved mangoes and tam^urmds, up the under slopes of the hills, 
:most of the way shaded by inaugo trees, said to have been planted by 
Amritrdv, the adopted son of Raghundthrdv the sixth Peshwa 
(1773 - 1774) and with some rifeh garden land on the west. 

Nearly a quarter of the way up the hill side is made easy by ten 
flights of forty-five modem steps of well dressed masonry built in 
detail by i^ople whose prayers the god Ganpati has granted. Above, 
the path is steejper in places with rough masonry and undressed 
stones or old rpck-cut steps. The caves look out over the bare lower 
slopes of the hill with rock and bleached grass broken by patches of 
rich garden land; to the river whose course is marked by trees and 
gardens. Behind the river are the houses and trees of Junnar, and" 
beyond, the waving out^line of the M&nmoda hills. To the south- 
west stands the blodk of Shivner with its great natural bastions and 
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rounded top, and to the west the Kukdi valley with scattered trees 
and garden hollows bounded by the east face of the Tulja range. 

Beginni]ag from the east or right, Cave I. is a dwelling in four 
parts, a veranda, a middle room, a cell, and a half cedi. The 
vei*andais3' 9" deep 14' IK broad and 7' 2'^ high, with, along the 
right wall, a bench 3' 6'' long 2' 5" broad and 2' 5" high. Its front 
appears to have had two quadrangiilar pillars of one of which a 
^ trace remains in the ceiling. Over the pillars rested the rock beam, 
over the beam project ribs, and over the ribs in front was the rail 
pattern which is now lost. Below the veranda, in a recess to the 
right, is an earth-filled cistern. A doorway 2' 0" broad and G' 10" 
high, with a small window to the left, leads into ilie middle room. 
The middle room is 5' 8" deep 12' G" broad and 7' high and along 
its right wall lias a bench 2' o" broad 5' 8" long and 2' 5'" high. In 
the back wall to the left is tlio half cell and to the right the cell. 
The half-cell is 3' 8" broad and 8' 3" deep, and along its right •wall 
has a bench 2' 4" broad 7' long and 2' 6" high, with, in the left 
wall facing the bench, a window 2' square communicating with 
cave II. A door, 2' 4' broad and 6' 3" high with grooves for a 
wooden frame, leads into the cell which is 9' broad 7' deep and 6' 10" 
high, with, along its right wall, a bench 7' long 2' 6" higli and 
2' r>" broad. 

Cave II. close to the loft or west of cave I. is almost on the same 
plan as cave I. only differing in the position of the cell and the 
half*cell. In front is a veranda 11; .8" bro^ 3' 8" deep and 7' high, 
A^ith, in front, two pillars and two pilasters of which the right 
pillar and pilaster are partly broken, . Between each pillar and 
pilaster is a bench with curtains on the back, the right curtain 
broken. On the front or south face of the curtain is the rail pattern. 
Over the pillars rests the rock beam and over the beam the ceiling. 
In front over the beam project rock imitations of rafters, their ends 
standing out from a thinner stone beam. Oi?er the beam in front is 
the rail pattern, and over the rail the rock projects about two feet, 

A doorway," 2' 3" wide and 5' 9" high, with grooves for a wooden 
frame, leads into a middle room 15' broad 8' deep and 7' high, with, 
along the entire left wall, a bench 2' 1^ brodd and 2' 5" high. In 
the back wall to the left is the cell, and ,t0 the right the half cell. 
The cell is 9' T deep 6' 8" broad and 7' along the entire 

back wall, is a bench 2' 7" broad and high. The cell door, wifh 
grooves for a wooden frame, is 2' & brood and 6' 7" high. The 
half cell is 4' 4" deep and 2' 9" broad, with, along the back wall, a 
bench 2' 6" broad and 2' 3' high. 

Cave III. close to the left of cave II. is a small dwelling consisting 
of a cell and an open' Veranda. The veranda is Id'll" broad and 
5' 7'' deep, and in front of the doorway has, along the entire back 
wall, a bench 1' 6" high and 2' broad. A door, 2' G" ® 

high, leads into a cell 8' deep 8' 4" broad and G' 11 
along the left wall in a recess 7' 4" long 2' 6" broad and 4 kigh, 
a seat 2' 6' high and as long and broad as the recess. In front ot 
the recess, below the seat, are vertical bands. Between caves II. ana 
III.,%u a recess in front, is a seat. ; 
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Oavo IV. close to the left of cave III, is a dwelling consisting jf 
a cell and an open veranda. The veranda is 16^ *6^' brood 5^ 
deep and 8' 3'^ high and, along its back wall, in front of the doorway 
has a bench 2' broad and 3 ' 6" high. In the bench close to the 
right of the doorway is a small hole, probably for water to wash the 
feet before entering the cell. A grooved door, 3^ 5'' wide and 1' 5'' 
high, with a partly broken window to the left, leads to the cell which 
is 16' 3" broad 10' 10" deep and 8' high, and along its entire right 
wall has a bench 2' broad and 2' 2"' high. 

Cave V. to the left of cave IV. is about twelve feet lower. It is a 
seven-celled dwelling or saptagarbha layana. It is in three parts, a 
veranda a middle hcdl and seven cells, throe in the back wall and 
two in each side wall. The middle hall is 29' 4" deep 26' broad and 
8' 5" high. Along the back and side walls in front of the cells 
runs a bench 1' 9'^ broad and 1' high. The doorway is 5' 3" broad 
and g' 5" high, and about two feet on either side is a window 2' 6" high 
and 2' 3" broad. The seven cells vary in depth from 9' to 10', in 
breadth from 7' to 8', and in height from 6' to 7' ; and each has a bench 
in the back wall. The veranda is 19' 8'" broad 6' deep and 9' 1" high and 
had two pillars and two pilasters witli pot capitals of the S'dtakami 
period (n.c. 90..A.n. 300), of which only the right broken pilaster 
and a trace of the base of the right pillar remain. Much of the 
veranda coiling has been broken. In front of the veranda, an open 
court with two steps leads to the veranda. To the right of the 
court is a cistern. In the back wall of the veranda, to the left of 
the doorway, close under the ceiHng, is Inscription 30 well carved in 
one line. In the beginning is the Buddhist trident and at the end 
the svastiha or lucky (Jross. The inscription may be read: 

Dhanikasaniya Satagabbam podUii cha deyadbamam 
and may be translated 

* A meritorious |;ilt of a seven-oelled cave and cistern by a guild 
• of corndealeTB.’ 

To what place the guild belonged is not stated. It was probably 
Juiinar, 

^Cave VI. close to the left of cave V. is a chapel cave or chatty a 
vihdr. In its general mward plan it is much like Ajanta cave IX.^ 
It is entered by five steps and consists of a veranda with pillars and 
pilasters and a shrine. The shrine or chapel measures 43' 8" by 22' 
8" wide and on each side has a row of five pillars and one pilaster 
with side aisles 3' 8" broad and a central relic-shrine or chaitya near 
the back of the chax)eh The pillars are of the S^[4takarni period 
(b.c. 90-a.d. 300) with eight^sided shafts and waterpot bases and 
capitals. The pillars begin with bases of four plates, each smaller 
than the plate below, then a waterpot, above the pot an eight-sided 
shaft, above the shaft a reversed pot, then a capital in five plates, 
and on the top a belt in the armlaka or cogwheel pattern.® Except 
the right pilaster all have figures of animals on the capitals sitting 


1 Cbmpaie Bombay GaBctter, XU. 535-509. 
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^th inverted faces. On the left^ above the pilaster next the door, 
is a lion, on the first pillar are two elephants, on the second pillar 
a sphinx and a lion,^ on the third pillar two elephants, on the 
fourth two tigers, and on the fifth two elephants. On the right 
side the pilaster next the door has no animal capital, the first 
pillar has two elephants, the second two tigers, the third two well 
carved elephants, the fourth two tigers, and the fifth two elephants. 
Hollows in the fronts of the pillars are probably the result 
* of an attempt to break them in search of treasure. Behind the 
relic-shrine, in a curve, are six eight-sided pillars. The aisles are 
about 3' 8" broad and 12' high. The walls go up straight 7' 6", rest- 
ing on a beam above the backs of the animal capitals, and above 
that rise in a pointed arch about 4' 8", the whole height to the centre 
of the vault being 24' 8". Along the roof are stone imitations of 
vaulting wooden ribs as at Kdrle, thirteen on each side and six at 
the ba(5k. Between each pair of stone ribs is a hole as if for some- 
thing wooden. Part of the seventh rib on the right side has broken 
away and been mended with wood which has disappeared. The side 
aisles have their ceilings marked with stone ribs like the central 
roof. 

• 

The relic-shrine or ddghoha is in shape much like the relic-shrines 
of the-Gotamiputra period (a, 1 ). 35-160?) with round domes. The 
plinth , which is 4' 7" high and 27' 7^ round, is ornamented at the foot 
with a thin round plate, and at the head with a 4" band with forty- 
five projecting teeth, and over the band a 2^ moulding surmounted by 
a#l' 1" band of rail pattern. Over the rail band is a terrace 9" deep, 
and above is the dome nearly three quarters of a circle, 26' round 
and 6' high of which 5' 3" show above the rail. Above the dome 
is a small block 6' high 3' broad and 2' G"' long, and above the block 
a quadrangular shaft 2' 6" broad 2' 1" long ana 1' 9"" high with rail 
pattern. The shaft supports a tee in six square plates, each plate 
bigger than the plate below, measuring alto^her about 3' Y high. 
The sixth or top plate is 5' 8" square, and over it is a seventh square 
plate about 2" bigger than the sixth plate and about 7" thick. On 
the front face of the seventh plate, on the two comers, are two half 
pyramids and in the middle four whole pyramids, each pyramid in 
shape like five plates laid one over the other, each upper plate larger 
than the plate below it. Between each pair of pyramids arc five 
well executed and ornamented Buddhist tridents. In front of the 
relic-shrine is a hole for garlands. On the top are a central and 
four corner holes about a foot deep. The central hole was probably 
for a wooden umbrella which has disappeared, and the side holes for 
flags. 

Thb door of the chapel is 5' 11'^ broad 9' 2^ high and 2' thick, 
and has sockets for a large wooden frame above and in the floor. 
On the left door face are symbols, or perhaps letters, which have not 
been imderstood or identified. The veranda is 20' 8" long 6' 8^ broad 
and 12' 4'' high. In front are two pillars and two pilasters in the 

l The head of the lion is broken ; the feet of the sphinx are like the hoofs of a 
ball and the face human with ear ornaments. 
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$ame style as the chapel pillars except that the belt of cogwheel 
pattern is protected by a square open boxlike section. The pilasters 
and pillars have animal capitals on the inner and outer faces. The 
pilasters have each a single tiger and the pillars two elephants facing 
each other. The elephants, which seem to have had riders, and the 
tigers on the outer faces are spoilt. Above the animals the roof 
projects a little but is novr greatly broken. Above is the rail pattern 
and above the rail the arch. On either side of the arch the work is 
unfinished. 

On the back wall of the veranda, under the ceiling and above 
the doorway, is Inscription 31 in large deep cut letters and well 
preserved. The inscription reads : 

Kalianasa Heranikaputasa Sulasadatasa ekapurisasa ohetiyagharo 
niyuto deyadhama 

and may be translated 

*A meritorious gift of a chapel cave by the distinguished 
* Sulasadata, sonof HeranikaofKalya'na.* 

The inscription shows that this chapel is the gift of one Sulasa- 
data son of Heranika of Kalyina in the Thdna district. The name 
Heranika is from Sk. Hairanyaka and may also mean a goldsmith. 
But as * son of ' is mentioned, Herafiika is probably a proper name 
as, if he was a goldsmith by profession, lie would simply be called 
a goldsmith and not designated son of a goldsmith. The" inscription 
begins and ends with the well known Bmdika mark. 

Between this and cayc V* on a rather high level, is an excavation 
originally intended either for a dwelling or for a scat. On its left 
side is a bench. As the btiilders came across a fault in the rock, it 
has been turned into a» cistern, 

Cave VII, close to the left of cave VI. on a slightly higher level, 
is the largest of the Junnar caves. It is a large hall without pillars 
or other support, 57' long by 51' broad and 1 V Y high, in plan 
much like Nasik cave S. The difieronce between the two is that 
the NAsik cave hmts^Mghoha or relic-shrino in half relief between the 
third and fourth cells in the back wall, while this cave has no rolic- 
, shrine. If this cave once had a small relic-shrine all trace has been 
removed, as the third and f(mrth cells in the back wall have had 
their partition wall broken, a^y and been made into a Ganpati 
shrine, and the front, walls have been broken and a large doorway, 
as broad as the two old doorways, has been opened. It is there- 
fore possible that like N&ik cave X, this may have once had 
a relic-shrine. The cave ja in three parts a hall, twenty cells, and a 
veranda. The hall is 67' 61' broad and ir 1" high. Half of 
the hall walls have been plastered with clay, whitewashed, and daubed 
with modem pamtings, chiefly of Devi, Krishna, NArAyan, and Shiv 
on the left wall ; and on the back wall scenes in Krishna's life, a Yogi, 
Ganerfi, Garud, HanumAn, the marriage preparations of Ganpatil 
and in a yecess a two-headed and four-handed Ganesh and his 
fight with a The right wall has paintings of Ganpati's 

childhood, his Hallisaka daace, hmself in the middle and women 
aroirnd him; nod Ganpati^e procession on his rat-carrier. AB' along 
the side and baok walla ruhs a bench V 10'" broad and 1' high 
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Curved on the left wall, between the cell doorways, are nine Sati 
monuments of later times and worthy of note as typical North 
Deccan Sati memorials. In shape each is like a long pillar with an 
arched top. Three of the monuments are plain without sculpture, 
the other six have sculptured panels. To the right of each of these 
pillars is a hand raised above the elbow, with the pabn open, in 
token of the Sati’s blessing. The panel sculptures arc mostly worn 
,away and spoilt, but the first engraving from the right clearly 
shows what they originally wore. It is in three ptineJs. In the 
lowest panel the Sati is shown burning with her husband’s body, 
supporting his right hand and leg on her lap. Flames rise from the 
I^ile. The middle panel shows the Sati going on horseback to th(^ 
funeral pile. II('r hands are raised over her head and she ridijs 1o 
her death apparently in high spirits.^ The topmost panel shows 
the woman worshipping Mahadev with her husband. Tlicsc Sati 
memorials arc of about the time when the cave was dedi(‘at-c;d i.o 
Ganpati, and the memorials were carved here as it was a holy Brah- 
manicjil shrine, the Ganpati of tliis cave being regarded as one of 
Ganpati’s eight cliicf forms or asht(vt>tndyaka»?‘ Along the right and 
left walls are seven cells each ai^d six along the back wall making 
twenty as at Nasik. Of the back cells, the middle two have had 
their j)arli lion walls broken as also the bcnchos along Iheir back 
walls. In the middle, in the vacant space between the old bcnchos, 
is carved a rude image of Ganpati with a thick coating of rodload 
and clarified butter which people have been ;pouring for centuries. 
Over*Ganpati is a wooden mandap plated with brass, the gift of 
Junnar Brahmans. The shrine doorway, made of two cell doorways, 
consists of lat tice work on either side, and in the middle a small 
wooden door. The bench in front has been cut down into a step. 
Except the shrine all the back cells are closed with wooden doors 
and used as store-rooms. The side cells vary in size from 8' to 9' 6" 
deep, 7' to S' brojid, and about 7' high, and •have each a gi’oovcd 
doorway about 2' G" Avidc. Except the sixth right wall cell and the 
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1 The progress of the Sati to the funeral pile was formerly marked by several 
Bijecial practices. ' In some places she went to the burning ground richly dressed, scat- 
tering money and flowers, and calling out the name of Ood, with music sounding 
and drums beating. In some parts the Sati used to mark With her hands the gate- 
ways and walls of the chief temple or the chief gateway. She also marked with her 
hand-marks some stone in her house for her family to worship, and on this 
stone it was usual for her children or relations to out the original out. In honour 
of Satis well-to-do people, chiefly Rajputs, used to build MatrUt or shades in templhs 
and at burning places. In some parts, as at present in Kepiil, a wooden seat, 
called pdt mdndul, is prepared to carry her, the seat and her silk robe going as coveted 
presents to the state. In other jiarts of the country, ^ shown in tliis memorial, she 
was carried on an elephant or on horseback. The arrangements for the pile also 
varied. In Gujarat and Cutch the wife sat in a specially built grass hut, ami keeping 
her husband's head on her lap supported it with her nght hand, while she kindled 
the hut with a torch held in her left hand. At present in Nepal the husband and 
the Sati are made to lie side by side on the pile. The woman’s right hand is put 
under the husband’s neck, and round the woman’s fswe are placed inflammzible 
materials, camphor, resin, nitrate of potash, sulphur, clarified butter, oil, and grass. 
Throe long poles of undried wood are laid over the bodies, one over the legs, the 
second over the chest, and the third over the neck. Three men on each side press 
down the polos until the woman is burnt to death. In one instance, when the poles 
were oarmessly held, a Brdhman Sati ran from the pile and crossed a river, but wae 
brough* hack by her friends and burnt. * ^e below Ojh&r. 

B 8()6--27 
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first tod sixth of the left wall, all the cells have benches along tljic 
back wall, 2' 8^' high and 2' 4'' broad. 

The hall is entered by a largo middle doorway and two smaller 
side doorways with, between the middle and each side doorway, one 
large window. The middle doorway is 7' 4" broad and 11' 2" high, 
the left side door is 2' 7" broad and 7' high, and the left window 
6' lon^ and 4' high. The right side door is 2' 8"' broad and 7' high, 
and the right window is 6' l<>^g and 3' 10" high. The middle and 
side doorwaj^s are grooved for wooden frames ; the sockets in the 
middle doorway are for a very largo door. 

The veranda, which is 44' 6" broad 7' deep and 12' 7" high, has, 
in front six inllars and two pilasters, and between the two middle 
pillars is an opening leading from the veranda into an open court. 
Between each pillar and side pilaster is a bench, 1' 7' broad and 1' 4" 
high, with the pillars over them and curtains 1' 5" high behind 
them. On the back of the curtain is the rail pattern and below 
the rail pattern vertical imitations of w'ooden bars. The pillars 
have octagonal shafts and over the shafts pot capitals of the S'ata- 
karni type. Over the outer face of the cajiilals are animals now 
mostly broken. Going irom the right to the left, on the first pillar 
are two lions, on the second pillar two bulls, on the third pillar two 
elephants with riders, on the fourth pillar two elephants with riders, 
on the fifth pillar two bulls, and on the sixth pillar two tigers. The 

{ ulasters have each two tigers. On the left bench are cut three 
arge holes or ku7idis, with small exit holes fitted with small wooden 
or metal pipes, and closed with temporary stoppers, being intends 
to allow water from ^the holes to wash the feet of visitors. The 
veranda ceiling, whiclT is marked with ribs, projects a little in front 
of the pillars and over the ceiling stands out the roof with the rail 
pattern on its front. Most of the open court in front of the 
veranda, which is as broad as the veranda and about 5' deep, is 
broken. To the right of the court several steps are cut from under 
the rock. As most of the court floor is broken, the passage by the 
steps is unsafe, and modem steps have been cut to the right of the 
/ veranda and joined with the old steps below. Below the court are 
five cisterns, one of which holds water. 

Cave VIII. a little to the left of cave VII, and on the same 
level, is a dwelling cave difficult to reach. It consists of a veranda 
with a cell and a half cell in its back wall. The roof and left side 
Wall of the veranda are almost entirely broken, but enough is left 
to show that the veranda was 19' 4" long by 5' 4" broad and 6' 7" 
high. A broken door with a small window to tlie right leads to 
the cell, 6 10^ deep 9 1 broad and 6 7" high, with a benched recess 
to the left, 6' 3" lon^ 2' 6" broad and 3' 1" high. In the back wall, 
near the extreme right end, is a peg hole. To the right of the 
cell, entered from the veranda, is the half cell 12' 1" long and 4' 
broad. The half cell has an open front and a bench in the back 
wall r ir' deep 4' 3" broad and 2' 3^' high. 

Caxe IX. is close to the right of cave VIII. the way to it being 
from the veranda of cave VlII. It appears to have had a ivont 
totntnee hut the rock fa broken. The cave is a large hall and a 
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veranda. The hall is 31' 7" broad 23' deep and 9' high, with, in 
the middle of the front wall, a large doorway 6' broad and 8' 10^' 
high and a side doorway on the left 3' broad and 8' 8" high. Both 
doorways liave grooves in tlie floor for wooden frames. On either 
side of the middle doorway is a window, the left window 4' broad and 
5' high and the right window 4' 3" bro^l and 5' high. The veranda 
floor is two feet lower than the hall floor which has two steps. 
The veranda is 31' 6" broad and 5' 3" deep and had four S'iltakarni 
• pillars of which the broken bases remain. It is hard to say for 
what purpose the hall was used, except perhaps as a school or 
study. It diflers in plan from dining halls or bhojanamamfapas 
which have benches along the side and back walls and no front 
wall. It is not a lay ana or dwelling cave as it has neither cells 
nor stone benches, and it is not a shrine as it has no object of 
worship. 

Cave X. to the left of cave IX. but on a higher level, is dilg.cult 
to reach as its front is broken.’ It is a dweUing consisting of an 
open veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The veranda, with broken floor and 
ceiling, is 22' 10" broad and 6' i" deep. A grooved broken doorway, 
4' 5" wide and 0' 4" high, with, on cither side, a window each 2' 1" 
square, leads to the middle room which is 18' broad 5' 6" deep and 
7^ high, and in the right wall has a recess 2^' 3" broad and 4' high 
with a seat 2' 6" high. To the left, in the back wall of the middle 
room, is a cell 9' 3" deep 3' 1 1" broad and 7' high, with, along its 
back* wall, in a recess 3' 8" long 2' 6" broad and 4' high, a seat 2' 6" 
high. A doorway, 2' 8" wide and 6' 10" high, leads on the right to 
the cell which is 8' deep 8' 4" broad and 7' high, with, on the left, a 
recess 2' 3" broad 7' long and 4' high with a seat 2' 9" high. Traces 
of painting remain on the coiling. Outside the veranda to the loft 
is a cistern. 

Cave XI. close to the left of cave X. and Vather hard to reach, 
is a hall 15' 2" deep 23' broad and 7' lO" high with ‘a broken front. 
In the left wall is a cell, 5' 10" deep 6' 10" broad and 7' high, its 
floor 6' higluip than the hall floor, and its ceiling 5" lower than the 
hall ceiling. It has a grooved doorway 2' 7" wide and 6' 10" high. 
In the back wall is a recess, 6' long 2' 8" broad and 4' 6" high, with 
a seat 2' 4" high. Traces in the ceiling show that the cave was 
painted. Outside, about four paces to the right, is a recess with a 
view seat. • 

Cave XII. close to the left of cave XI. is a small dwellihg entered 
by a door from the veranda of cave XI. It consists of an open 
veranda, a middle room, and in the back wall of the middle 
room a half cell and cell. The middle room, which is entered 
by a doorway 3' wide and 7' 1" high with a small window 1' 6" 
square to its left, is 12' 8" broad 5' 8" deep and 7' 3'' high, 
and in its right wall has a seat recess 5' 4" long 2' 7" broad 
and 4' 6" high, the seat 2' 7" from the floor. To the left, in the 
back wall of the middle room, is the half cell 7' 8" deep 3' 2" 
broad and 7' 1" high. In its left wall is a seat recess 6' long 2' 6" 
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broad and 4' high, the seat 2' 4" from the floor. The cell is 7' deep 
6' 11'^ broad and 7' high with a grooved doorway 2' 8" wide add 
6' 10*^ high. The veranda, whose floor and ceiling arc partly broken, 
is 19' 3" broad and 5' deep. In the back wall of the f eranda, to 
the left of the doorway, is a bench 1' broad and 1' high, and to the 
right of the doorway, a seat recess 5' 5" long 2'5" broad and 3' 11" high, 
the seat being 3' high. The cave was painted, and concentric circles 
of painting are still seen in the ceiling of the middle room. The 
middle room floor and half of the cell floor has an inch-thick coating * 
of excellent cement much of which is damaged. 

Cave XIII. close to the left of cave XII. but on a slightly higher 
level, is a small dwelling in four parts, an open court, a veranda, 
an inner room, and in the back wall of the middle room a cell and 
a half cell. The middle room is 12' 6" broad 7' 9" deep and 7' high 
with, along the right wall, a bench 2' 7" broad 2' 7" high and 7' 9" 
long. The ceiling has remains of painting. To the left is a seat 
recess 2' 5" broad 7' 4" long and 4' I'Miigh, the scat 2' high. In the 
back wall to the left is the half cell, 10' 3" deep 5' 7" broad and 7' 
high, with a bench in the right wall. The cell is 7' deep 6' 4" broad 
and T high with a groov-^d doorway 2' 5" wide and 7' liigh. The 
main doorway is 2' 9" wide and G' fl" high and has grooves for a 
wooden frame. To its left is a Tidndow 2' 2" square. The veranda 
is 16' 4" broad 4' deep and 7' 1" high and has, along the right wall, a 
bench 4' long 2' 6" broad and 2' 8" high. In front of the veranda 
were two benches, 1' 4" broad and 1' 3" high, with curtains now 
broken. Over each end of each bench rested a plain eight-s’ided 
pillar and pilaster, of which the right pilaster and part of the right 
pillar remain. On tho right pilaster is the double crescent ornament. 
The court in front, from which two steps lead to the veranda, is 
13' 8" broad and 6' 6" deep. To the right of the court is a dry 
cistern. 

Cave XIV. close to^the left of wive XIII. is a chapel cave or 
chaitya vihdr^ quadrangular, with a flat roof. The shrine is 12' 11" 
broad 22' 2" deep and 13' 8" high, with a grooved doorway 5' 1 1" 
,wide and 11' 11" high. The relic-shrine is twelve feet from the 
doorway. Its plinth is 4' 9" high. At the foot are three round 
plates each smaller than the one below it, and above the plates a 
drum 21' 3" in circumference. Above the drum is a row of thirty- 
two teeth, and above the teeth a one-inch moulding which completes 
the plinth. Above the plinth is a band of rail pattern 10' high, and 
above the rail band a round dome 3' 9" high and 20' 7" in circum- 
fcrencje. Above the dome is a square shaft with rail pattern 10' 
high and 1' 10" broad, and above the shaft is a five-plated tee about 
1' 7" high, the top plate 4' 5" square. Crowning the whole is an 
umbrella cut out of the cciUng. In front of the shrine is a veranda 
10' 9" broad and 2' 9" deep, with, in front, on a space 2' 6" broad, 
two S^Atakaimi pillars and two pilasters, on which rests a |beam. 
Above the beam ribs project from the coiling. In front of the 
veranda a court, 20' 2" long and 9' broad, is entered by four steps 
tl^ree feet below the veranda. The left wall of the courts has a 
broken relic-shrino or ddghoba in half relief and the same wall had 
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a doorway loading from the veranda of cave XIII. In the back 
v^all of the veranda, to the left of the doorway under the ceiling, is 
Inscription 32 very well cut in two lines. The inscription reads : 
fl) Kapila upa'sakasa natuno ta'pasa upa'sakasa 
(2) putasa a'nadasa deyadhammam ohetiyagbaro niyuto 

and may be translated 

* A meritorious gift of a chapel cave given by A'nanda, a 
son of Ta'pasa an XJpa'saka, and grandson of Kapila an 
Upa'saka.’ 

Cave XV., close to the left of cave XIV. on a higher level, is a 
small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell is T 
1 V broad 7' 9" deep and 7' high with an ungrooved doorway 2"' V 
wide and 6' 2" high. The veranda is 16' broad 6' 3" deep and G' 3^' 
high. The side walls are preserved but the ceiling is half broken. 

Cave XVT, close to the left of cave XV. ou a slightly higher level, 
is a small dwelling consisting of a cell and a veranda. The cell, 
which is 8' 4" deep 10' 8" broad and 6' 11'"' high, has, along its right 
wall, a bench 2' o" broad and 2' 7" high. The doorway is 2' 11" 
wide and 6' f5" high. The veranda is 11' 11" broad 3' deep and 6' 6" 
high. Both the side walls and part of the ceiling are broken. 

Gavo XVII. close to the left (ff cave XVI. consists of three small 
dwellings which look like separate caves but they are in one row in 
the same veranda. The first dwelling is in two parts, a middle 
room 12' 11" broad 5' 3" deep and 7' 4" high, with a doorway 2' 11" 
broad and 7' 4" high, and on either side of it a broken window. In 
the buck wall is a cell to the right and a half cell to the left. The 
cell is 7' 6" broad 7' 5" deep and 7' 4" high, with a door 2' 10" wide 
and 7' 4" high, and to the left of the door a window. The ceiling 
has remains of painting. The half cell is 4' 8" broad 7' deep and 
7' 4" high with a bench 2' 7" high and 3' broad. The bench ceiling is 
8' lower than the hall ceiling and projects a little in front of the 
bench. The second and third dwellings are close to the left of the 
first dwelling. A soft layer of clay has cut off much of tho upper 
part of the cave but what remains is well preserved. The second 
dwelling is in two parts, a middle room, a half cell to the left, and 
a cell reached from the right of the half cell. The middle room 
is 7' deep 15' broad and 7' high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2' 5" broad and 2' 5" high. The doorway is 3' 4^^ broad and 6' 10" high. 
The half cell is 4' 6" broad 13' 8" deep and 7' high, and in its back 
wall has, in a recess 2' 5" broad 4' 6" long and 3' 8" high, a bench 
2' 5" broad and 2' 3" high. A grooved door in tho right wall of 
the half cell, 2' 7" broad and 6' 8" high, leads to the cell 7' 4" broad 
7' 4" deep and 6' 8" high, with, along the back wall, a bench 2' 4" 
broad and 2' 7" high. In the right wall was a window looking over 
the middle room. In front of the doorway is a bench 1' 8" broad 
and 1' 8" high. The third dwelling is the largest of the three. It 
consists of a middle hall, and, in the back wall of the hall, two colls 
and two seat recesses. The hall is 25' broad 16' 10" dee^ and 7' 4" 
high, and aloi^ the right and back walls has a bench 2 broad and 
1 ' 10" high. The right cell is 7' broad 8' 9" deep and 6' 5" high with 
a grooved doorway 2' 8" wide and 6' 4" high and a window to the left 
of th^ doorway. The left cell is 7' wide 8' 6" deep and 6^ 4" high 
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with a grooved doorway 2' 6^ wide and 6' 4^ high and a window fo 
the left of the doorway* Along the back wall of each cell is a bench 
2^ 2^ wide and 2' 3" high. The seat recess at each corner of the 
back wall is 3" 8" long 2' 1'^ broad and 3' 3" high. The hall door 
was 5' 8" broad and T 4" high. In front of the hall door is a bench 
8" broad and 1' high. In front of the veranda are holes for 
wooden pillars but much of it is broken. To the left of the veranda 
are two cisterns. Between this cave and cave XVIII. are three other 
cisterns. In the recess of the first cistern is Inscription 33. It* 
may be read : 

(1) KalianaKttsa Kudiraputasa 

(2) SuvanalLa'raBa Saghakasa porfhi deyadhammam 
and may be translated 

‘A meritorious gift ofaoistem by Saghaka a goldsmith, 
son of Kudira of Kalya^na.’ 

In the recess of the second cistern is Inscription 34. It may be 

read . laimulasa'mino bhaya 

(2) Nadaba'lika'ya Na'dakatorikasa 

(3) Laohhinika'ya desradhama pod'hl 

and may be translated 

meritorious gift of a cistern by Lachhinika' (wife) of 
Torika the Na‘daka [and] Nadabalika wile of Isimulasa'mi.' 

Cave XYIII. follows the three cisterns. It is like a dining hall 
except that it has a front wall, with, in the middle, a grooved door 
5' 8" wide and T high and on either side of it a window 3' 3" broad 
and 2' 9" long. The hall is 29' 9" deep 24' 8" broad and 7' 4"‘high 
wiih a bench 1' 7" broad and 1' 2" high along the entire back and side 
walls. The passage ,to the hall is by three broken steps and on 
either side of the steps are broken benches 1 ' 8" high and 1' 8" broad. 
In front is an open court about 6' broad. Outside, to the left of the 
court, is a cistern of good water. 

Cave XIX. about tbn feet to the left of cavo XVIII. is a cell 
without a front wall. It is 13' 10" broad 9' 9" deep and 6' 4" high, 
with, along the left wall, a bench 6' 9' long 1' 2" broad and 1' 1" 
high. The ceiling shows signs of a dressed stone or wooden screen 
from the right wall to the end of the bench. To the right is a small 
cell in the same roof probably connected with cave XIX. The cell 
is 8' deep 8' broad and 6' 8" high, with, along the right wall, a bench 
2' 2" broad and 2' 7" high. The grooved doorway of the cell is 2' 9" 
b;:oad. The cavo has two cisterns one to the left and another 
between it and the cell. 

Cave XX., close to the left of the cistern, is a small dwelling hard 
to reach as the rock in front is broken. To the right is a passage 
11' deep 3' broad and 7' high, and to the left a cell 10' 6" broad 10' 
deep and 7' high, with, along the entire left wall, a bench 2' 6" 
broad and 2' 7" high. The cell doorway is 2' 8" broad and 7' high. 

Cave XXI. cloSjB to the left of cave XX. is out of reach except by 
a modem hole cut through the cell of cave XX. It is a small 
dwelling consisting of a veranda and an inner cell. The cell. Js 10' 
broad r deep and 7' high, with, along the left wall, a benci 2' 1" 
iride and 2' T high. The cell door is grooved, 2' 7" wide and 6' 
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h^h. The veranda is 16' 5" broad and 4 ' deep. To the left, in the 
veranda, is a seat recess. 

Cave close to the left of cave XXI. is a dwelling consisting 

of a veranda, and in the back wall of the veranda a half cell to the 
left and a cell to the right. The cell is 8' broad 6' 9" deep and 6' 8 '^ 
high, with, along the entire back wall, a recessed bench 2' 4" broad 
and 2' 7" high. In the left wall a window looks into the half cell. 
^The cell has a grooved door 2' 8" wide and 7 ' high. Tho half cell 
is 4' broad 9' 9 " deep and 7' high. The veranda is 19'5'' broad and 5' 
deep, and in its back wall, to tho right of the doorway, has a large 
seat recess with a seat 6' long 2' 10" broad and 3' high. In the left 
wall of the veranda are the remains of a doorway which led to an 
open sitting space 13' 9" broad and 5' deep with, in the back wall, a 
seat recess. To the right of the recess, under the ceiling, is Inscrip- 
tion 35 which roads : 

(1) Sa'marupa'sakasa putasa • 

(2) Sivabhutisa deyadhama lenam 

(3) Kapiohite sanghasa niyutam kaP 

and may be translated 

' The meritorious gift of a dwelling cave by Sivabhutl the son of Sa'mara 
an Upa'aaka, dedicated to the Congregation of Eapichita.'^ 

Cave XXIII. close to the left of the open space, consists of a 
veranda, and two cells in its back wall. The left cell is in two parts, 
a front room and a half cell in its back wall. The front room is 8' 
broad 8' deep and 7' 4" high, with a door 2' 7" wide and 6' 10" high. 
The half cell is 3' 3" broad 7' 10" deep and 6' 10" high, with, along 
its entire left wall, a recessed bench 6' 9" long 2' 8" high and 2' 6" 
broad. The right cell is 8' broad 8' deep and .7' 3" high, and in its 
back wall, in a recess 7' long 2' 7" broad and 4' high, has a bench 
2' 5" from the floor. The cell door is 2' 6" wide. Tho veranda is 
19' 6" broad and 3' 7" deep. Between the two cells in the back wall 
of the veranda, close under the ceiling, is a smoothed space 2' long 
prepared for, but without, an inscription. To the left is a recess-like 
excavation. 

Cave XXIV. about a hundred feet to the left of cave XXIII. is 
very hard to reach as the rock in front of it is broken. A cistern is 
first reached, then a long seat recess, with, on either side of it, a 
small seat recess all three in an open sitting space. In the broken 
left wall of this open space, a broken door three feet wide leads to 
tho veranda of cave XXIV. The cave consists of a veranda, and ip 
the back wall of the veranda, to the right, a cell and to the left a 
half -cell. The cell is 9' 10" broad 7' 10" deep and 6' 10" high with 
a grooved doorway 2' 7" wide and 6' 9" high, and along its entire 
right wall a bench 2' 5" wide and 2' 10" high. The half cell is 9' 9" 
deep 4' 1" broad and 7* 8" high, with, along its entire back wall, a 
bench 2' 8" broad and 3' from the floor. The veranda is 22' broad 
and 5' 7" deep with a bench along its left waU. 

About 150 feet further to the left, almost inaccessible, is Cave XXV, 
with a cell, a broken open veranda, and a seat recess to the left* 
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^ Kapichita is probably the name of the monastie establishment in the Qanesh 
Lena hitl. 
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In tho rough back wall of the veranda is the cell 10' deep 7' 1^" 
broad and 8' high with a doorway about 5' 2" broad and 6' 2" high. 
A doorway, 2' 9" wide, and 7' 4" high, in its left wall, leads to an 
inner cell 7' 8" broad 4' deep and 7' high with uneven and irregu- 
lar walls as further work was stopped by a flaw in the rock. 

About forty feet below cave VI. is Cave XXVI. a jjlain excavation 
consisting of an open veranda. 

Passing round the east end of this hill, after a walk of fully a mile, 
or about four miles from Junnar, in another spur of the Sulcmjln 
hill, is a group of caves in the face of the hill about 400 feet 
above the level of Junnar. The caves face south-south-west and are 
usually said to be difficult of approach, as the precipice in front of 
them is almost perpendicular. The most easterly cave of the group 
is a small chaitya or chapel cave 22' 4" long and 8' 2" wide. The 
relic-shrine, 15' 4" from the door, is 9' 4" in heiglit and 4' 10" in 
diameter. The walls are not straight nor the floor level. The side 
aisles have not been begun and, except the tipper part of the relic- 
shrine or ddghoba, almost no part of the interior is quite finished. 
The height of the cave is 16' to the top of the architrave or triforium 
and 1 8' 2" to the centre of the roof. Outside, the facade is carved 
with the horse-shoe or chaitya window ornaments, some enclosing a 
relic-shrine and others a lotus flower; while the rail ornament is 
largely interspersed in the usual way. The fronton round tlie 
window is also carved with a geometrical pattern. The general 
details of this cave seem to show that it is one of the earliest excava- 
tions at Junnar. Next to it, but higher n\> and almost inaccessible, 
are two cells, a well, and next a small dwelling or vlhd?* with 
throe cells two of them with stone beds. Some rough cutting on 
the back wall between the cell doors resembles a relic-shrine in low 
relief, but it is quite unfinished. Outside arc two more cells and a 
chamber or chapel at the end of a veranda that runs along in front 
botli of the vihdr and the cells. 

From Junnar it is a pleasant trip sixteen miles west to Ohatgliar, 
about two miles to the east of the Nilna Pass. The road has lately 
been improved and is fit for bullock and pony carts. It winds up 
the Kukadner or Vale of the Kukdi, a broad flat valley whose bare 
sides rise gently to ranges of steep wildly scarped hills! At first, as 
in Junnar, the valley has Hatkeshvar and the M4ngni hills to the 
nyorth and Shivner and the Tulja hills to the south, and between the 
two lines of hills rooky uplands and lower spurs, strewn with stones 
and white with bleached grass, are relieved by a few siiattored trees, 
and nearer the centre of the valley, until the end of the cold weather, 
by hollows green with crops. On the left the Tulja hills are seen 
hid behind the lofty waving line of the M4nokdho range. About 
six miles from Junnar the valley opens to the Ndna Pass, Chiivaud, 
Shambhii, and part of the Jivdhan range showing on the left, and 
Hadsar, the Masherdi hills, and the w^om tower-like crags of Anjanola 
oti the right. Though the hill-tops change, the new hills differ little 
from the old, and, except that it is somewhat rouglier, the valley 
remains much the same. The hill-sides are steep and bare, striped 
by level belts Cf rock standing like walls or dwarfed by bimks of 
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ejjth and stones wasted from the upper slopes. The same rooky 
spurs and low plateaus fringe the valley and the general bareness is 
relieved by the same thin sprinkling of trees. The level parts of the 
valley yield crops during the rainy months, the main crop changing 
near Ilajur, about eight miles west of Junnar, from millet to rice. In 
hollows near the river, till the end of; the cold season, patches of 
bright green wheat, purple peas, or feathery blue-green gram are 
broken by the glistening thistle-like heads of kardai or safflower. 
•The stream loiters in long shady reaches between banks whose 
hollows glow with rich ruddy grass. At Hirdi, about ten miles from 
Junnar, in the northern range, formerly hid by the Masherdi hills, 
appear the two-headed fort ot Nimgiri, the long deeply scarped line 
of Devala, and the worn crags of Anjanola. In the south range, 
beyond the massive square block of Ohivand, the lower castellated 
crag of Shambhu is dwarfed by the higher slopes of Karkumba. 
Behind Karkumba stands the steep shoulder locally known as PahM, 
and beyond Pahdd the lofty range which ends northwards in* 
fortified scarp of Jivdhan. From the middle of the plain, which 
separates Jivdhan from Anjanola, rise the bare slopes of a small hill 
and a little to the south a steep narrow point, The steep narrow 
point is the back of Nona’s Thuflib, and between it and the small hill 
to the north is the narrow cleft of the Nina Pass. About as far 
west as Hirdi the valley divides in two, A somewhat broken plain, 
about a mile broad, continues to stretch West about six miles to the 
head of the Ndna Pass. This is generally called the Kukadner, but 
t^e irtreara which drains it is only a branch of the true Kukdi. The 
main stream turns to the left close under Ohivand, crosses to the 
south between Chdvand and Shambhu, and then winds west about 
four miles up a wild narrow valley ending in a glen shut in by high 
hills with woody terraces and green under-slopes. At the top of 
the glen, close under the western hills, in a thick and mango 

f rove, on the right bank of the stream, is an told Hindu temple to 
[ukdeshvar, the god of the river. From the temple, across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu, a pleasant path leads along the north face 
of the Karkumba hills about five miles to GhAtg^r^ In the country 
to the west of Hirdi, in the broad or northern Kukadner, the valley 
is rougher than further east, the hiH sides are much less bare, and 
the hollows and lower slopes and plateaus are in places richly wooded. 
In the two miles between Qhitghai^ and the Ntoa Pass the country 
is level and tame, redeemed to the north by the wild rounded crags 
of the Anjanola hiU, and to the south by the great fortified block of 
Jivdhan, which is much like Shivner, except that the north end is 
squarer and blunter and that the upper hill is higher and larger. 

Somewhat raised rocky ground seems to join the ends of the 
Anjanola spurs on the north and the Jivdhan spurs on the south. 
But there is said to be a break in the Anjanola spur and the drainage 
of the two miles beyond to the head of the Nina Pass Minds north 
and south and finally sets eastwards. In front is a line of low 
hillocks with grass and bushes and to the right the bare slope of 
the back of Nona’s Thumb which does not rise more than 160 feet 
above the plain, 
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On the right of the low bank of hills to the north of Nona's 
Thumb is the pass called the Boranda Gate or Boranddche Ddr, 
which is fit only for men. The pass to the south of Nona’s 
Thumb is called Guna and the pass to the north Ndna. T6 the south* 
east the fine west scarp of Jivdhan ends south-west in a solitary 
rock pillar, about 200 feet high, known as the iStonkey’s Point or 
VAndrdche Tok. 

The ascent of the steep bare slope of Nona’s Thumb from the 
east is easy but the sides are scarped crags. The Ndna Pass is on * 
the north side of the Thumb and the Guna Pass on the south. The 
distance from Ghdtghar to the head of the Ndna Pass is about two 
miles. A short distance before reaching the top of the pass the 
ground is covered with traces of houses which formed the old village 
of Ghdtghar. Among the stones that mark old foundations, a few 
yards to the west of the path, is a broken Hero Stone (2' 5" x 1') with 
four^ faces and three panels ten inches broad in each face. On the 
east face, in the lowest panel below, a dead man lies on the ground 
and above him a row of cattle shouts that he met his death in a 
cattle raid. In the left of the panel, above, a figure, the corpse of the 
panel below, armed with sword and shield, fights two horsemen with 
spears. In the top panel is a central ling and two side worshippers, 
the one on the left sitting cross-legged, the one on the right standing 
and waving a lamp with his right hand and ringing a bell with his left. 
Above an an^l bears a garland. In the south face, in the lowest 
panel, is a dead man with three cows above him. In the middle panel 
in the left, the corpse of the panel below, armed with sword and sixiejd 
and with a big top-knot, fights two horsemen on the right with 
spears. Above two figures worship a ling, the left sitting and the 
right standing. In the west face the lowest panel has a dead man 
with afljdng angel bearing a garland. In the middle panel one man 
on the left with sword and shield fights two men on the right with 
spear and shield.^ Above are Shiv and Parvati. In the north in 
the lowest panel is a dead man and two angels bearing a garland. 
In the middle panel on the right a man with sword and shield fights 
, two men with sp^rs and shields. In the top panel in the centre 
over a ling is an angel with side worshippers. About a hundred 
yards to the south of the Hero Stone, a stone belonging to a temple 
of Hemddpanti or pre*Mu^Imdii times, represents Mahklakshmi 
seated between two elephants. 

, The Guna Pass to the south of the Thumb is not now used, and 
though it is said to have been formerly practicable, there are no 
traces of any stair or other work without which it is impassable. It 
is a very narrow gorge with a deep drop on either side and a sheer 
wall of rock in front. Over the Guna Pass is a splendid stretch of 
the wild western front of the Sahyadris. Beyond a spur of Jivdhan 
that stands out to the south of the Guna gorge the deep cleft is the 
entrance to the Amboli Ghat and the high point or flat top behind 
is l)hak^ Then the Sdbyadris stretch to the west in great scarps 
that rup down from Bhimashankar in sharp clifis to mwer slopes 
and plateaus deep in forest. To the west, between the Gunamd the 
JSrana fm, rises the back of Nanais Thumb whose sheer clifi is so 
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\fell known a land-mark from below. It rises steep and bare but 
of easy ascent about 150 feet with, a few steps beyond the crest^ a 
sheer drop into the Konkan. The top commands a magnificent view 
of the great bend in the Sahyddris that stretches from the range 
that runs to the west near Kalsubdi in NAsik to the BhimAshankar 
hills a distance of about sixty miles. The chief hill to the north is 
the great fort of Harishchandragad, with its regular wall-like bands 
of trap, one or two of them higher layers than appear in any of 
• the neighbouring hills. To the south the chief peaks are DhAk and 
BhimAshankar. To the east between its two western guardians, 
Anjanola and Jivdhan, the broad level valley of the Kukdi stretches 
to the horizon. To the north-west, across the Konkan, stands out 
the MAhuli range with the great cleft and shattered pinnacles of 
MAhuli. To the south-west behind Shidgad, at the end of the 
BhimAshankar hills, are the level top of MAtherAn, the great comb- 
like rock of Chanderi, and the cliffs and pinnacles of BAva Malang 
nearly hidden by the rounded top of Tavli, Near the isolated* hiu 
of Shidgad, at the point of the BhimAshankar hills, is the rough pass 
of AvApa whose difficulties and dangers Fryer, who was dragged up 
it in 1673, has so feelingly described. 

At the top of the Nana P&sa, on the right, is a platform 
(22' 9" X 15' 9") paved with old dressed stones and varying in height 
from 4' 5" on the west to 6' T on the east. In the south-west corner of 
the parapet is a great jar hewn out of the rock, about five feet high, 
with a heavy lid on one side of which is a hole through which 
apparently toll money was dropped. On the left, about ten feet 
ahove the path, nearly opposite the old toll-jar, a small cell now half 
full of earth is used as a temple of Ganpati, and about thirty 
paces to the south-west are three rook^cut cisterns in the open 
or pool style. The path, which varies in breadth from 16' 4" to 7', 
passes about 250 feet between two high banks of rock whose 
scarps seem to be partly artificial, though all traces of the chisel 
have worn offl About 260 feet from the tollplatform,>.on each side 
of the path is a line of caves or restrhouses and water cisterns. 
Except two close to the path, the group of caves on the right has 
been so injured by the weather as to lopk little more than natural 
caverns. To the left, beyond a red modern figure of HanumAn the 
monkey god, over which is an old cistern, is a plain rough cave 
whose front wall and pillars have disappeared, whose floor has 
been broken and hollowed, and from much of whose sides and top 
the original surface has peeled. The cave vras about 28' 7" square* 
and 7' 10" high. The front of the cave may be traced by the* 
remains of two square pilasters in the walls and bv the squaro 
capital of one of the pillars which is still visible in the roof. The 
three sides of the cave were surrounded by a stone bench two 
feet broad and one foot seven inches high. Except in one or 
two places the bench has disappeared and the floor is rough and 
uneven almost like a natural cave. The whole face of the side 
walls was originally covered with writing in characters of about B.d 
100. The peeling of the outer surface of the wall has imide 
blanks and spoilt the meaning of a good deal of the mscription, 
still enough is left to place the general sense beyond doubt. 
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The inscriptioii may be translated : 

Salutation to Phamma (Pharma): Salutation to Ind (lndra);and 
aalutationa to Samhamsana (Sanlkarahana) and Va'sudoya, to the 
moon and the sun, to the fire and the wind, to the four godi of the 
quarters, Yama, Varuna, Kubera, and Va'sava. The great prince, 

Trit'g Vedisiri (Vedishri) patient, valiant, whose 

army is never baffled, lord of Dakhina'patha (l>akshina'patha) . . . 

the great wairior, the furtherer (descendant) of the 

Angiya (A'ngiya) dynasty, the first warrior on the earth which has 
the sea and great mountains for its garments, excellent performer 

of sixteen great saorifices his (Vedishri's) father, the 

Illustrious king with his queen, the son-giver, boon-giver, desire- 
fulfiUer, and wealth-givm^ of the chaste (Sail') mother of Vedisiri 

(Vedishri) and Slrlmltra (Shrimitra), the illustrious (queen) 

excellent^ conferring greatness and blessings, fasting for a month, 
performing austerities without being a recluse, observing a curb 
over the senses (cAeri^e trcAma chariydjfaX clever in initiation {dxkiha)^ 
vows (orata) and saorifices, fragrant with the offerings given in 
sacrifices, constant, performed sacrifices. 

Descriptioki : At the .l^'dheya (Sk. Agnya'dheya) sacrifice, gave a 
'gift of twelve cows and one horse; at the Ana'rabhanlya (Sk. 

Anva'rambhaniya) saoxifice, a gift of eight cows 

(performed the Va!Japeya sacrifice), gave gifts of 1700 cows and 17 

elephants seventeen into seventeen, 289 of Sadabl 

(P), 17 silver jars, at the (Ashvamedha) sacrifice 

with great preparations and |)omp, %ave gifts : 10,000 cows, 1000 
cows, (ka’raha'pana coins) in gifts to learned Brahman visitors . . . 

12, a good village, 24,400 ka rsha'panas (as a 

regular sacrificial) gift and 6000 ka'rsha'panas to learned Bra hman 

visitors, (performed the) Ba'ja (suya sacrifice, gave gifts) 

. . . 1700 ; 1 yoked cart full of grain, 1 good robe, 1 horse, 1 horse 
chariot, 100 bullocks; perfcmed a second Ashvamedha sacrifice and . 
gave the (following) gifts: 1 horse with silver ornaments, 12 gold 
bracelets, gave in gift 24,000 ka'rsha'panas, a village, elephant, 

(gave In^ gifts) 60>000 cows, a yoked cart full of grain, 

(performed) sacriflce, gave in gift cows 

17 cows witli calf of the va'ja 

sacrifice 17 ahe-goats, (gold bracelet) 

, . . . gave In gift to learned Bra'hman visitors (20,000 

ka'rsha'panas) gaVe On gift) cows slnl (P) 12, 1 

horse with silver ornaments, gift of 10,000 ka'rsha'panas 

(gift) cows 20,000; perjbrmed Oobhiladashara'tra sacrifice, 

gave in gift cows 10,001, performed Gargatrira'tra sacrifice, gift 

cows gave to learned Bra'hman visitors 301 

robes, performed the (Hva'mayana sacrifloe, gave in gift 1101 cows, 

. . i gave in gift 1101 cows, to learned 

Bra'hman visitors 200 kS'rshk'panas, 100 robes; performed the 

A'ptorye'xne sacrifice, gave in gift 

Performed the sacrifice, gave in gift cows 1101. 

Performed the sacriflce, gave in gift 1101 cows. 

Performed the Shata'tira^tra sacrifice, gave in gift 1101 cows 

* Performed the . sacriflce, gave in gift 

1100 cows. Performed the A'ngirasatrira'tra sacrifice, gift cows 

Performed the Vaidatrira'tra sacrifice, gift cows 

1002. The Ohhandomapavama'na sacrifice, gift cows 1001 
Performed the Antarvasutrira'tra sacrifice, gave in gift lool cows 
aPerfomed the Para'katalra'tra sacrifloe, gave in gift cows lOOl’ 
Performed the Paralmohhandomatrira'tra sacrifloe, gave in gift 

<50ws Performed the Jamadana saorifioe. gave in gift 

1001 cows gave in gift 1001 cows ....... . 

satra sacrifloe, gave in gift 1001 cows’ 

Perfbmed the Chirva'insysnaohhavaaa gave in 

WOO covm ^ V . Performed the saorifioe, gave 

in 1 ^ 1001 cows, - . Trayodasha (ratra) 7. 

Trayodartieni'tra with Yaziha'ratra, gave in gift cows . • . 
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Dwharatra gave In gift 1001 cows • • * saorlfloe, 

* gift gave gift. 

In the back a niche or recess, about nine inches deep, began 
about 1' 8"^rom the east wall and continued to within 6‘ 7" of the 
west wall. In this long recess there are traces of eight figures or 
statues about life-size. Almost nothing is left in the wall to show 
where the statues stood except the feet, and in several cases the 
feet are worn to a rounded knob. But near the top of the wall, 

• above each, the name of the person represented is carved in large 
letters. The first figure is king S^Atavdhana, whose feet and the 
end of a waistcloth falling between the feet, remain about 1' 6" 
from the east wall. The next figures were a couple of statues of 
queen Nayanika and king S^dtakarni Almost no trace of this 
couple is left, but a slight swelling which was once one or two pairs 
of feet V 6" and 2* 11" from the feet of king S^dtakami. The 
fourth figure, whose feet can be dimly traced about 1' 10" from 
number three was ‘ Prince Bhdya.* Two feet one inch to the fight 
are a pair of feet, whose is not known, as the inscription is broken. 
The sixth, which is 2' 5" from the fifth, was the statue of Vir or 
Yir the champion and saviour of the Mardthds. The seventh, of 
which the only trace is a rounded knob representing feet about 
2' 4:" from Yir, was prince Hakusri. The eighth which is 2' 
6" further was prince ^dtavahana Abot]it IS'' beyond S'dtavd- 
hana, the recess ends and the whole of the wall is covered with 
writing. To the left or south of the rest-cave is a cistern 5' 5" broad 
and ,about 7' long, half of it passing under the hill side. Close by 
i^ a second cistern 5' x 4' and a third 5' X T, and a little further on 
are three more, 3' 4"x3', 3* 6"x2' 7", and 3' 4"x3'. Above the 
cisterns is a view-seat, 18' 4" x 11' 9", and *a small seat 8' 6" x 
2' 4" inside. On the right side of the path, opposite the inscription 
cave, an unfinished cave 24' 6" X 9' 4" and T high, has a recess 
about 4' 2" in the back wall. A few pacy beyond an opening 
with mud and water is about 9'x 11' 10" ana 6' 1" high. Further 
on, at the same level, are several more cuttings, but, from the 
force of the south-west monsoon, their front walls have fallen away 
and they novir dififer little from natural caverns. Down the hill 
face the path zigzags sharply between two great walls of rock. 
It is paved with irregular slippery stones with, at intervals, traces 
of old dressed stones or worn rock-cut steps. On both sides, 
every now and again, are small plain cisterns, one on the left with 
traces of an inscription and another on the right about half .a 
mile from the main cave and nearly at the foot of the crag with an 
inscription.^ For half a mile further the path continues to zigzag 
sharply down a very steep slope at the foot of the scarp till it 
reaches the under slopes which are thickly wooded. From the 
beginning of the woods, and still better, from the Shingaru or 
Foal about a mile further, is a splendid view of the great tower- 
like overhanging crag of Ndna^s Thumb. 

The following account of the Ndna pass from the Konkan side is 
repeated from the Statistical Account of Thdna.* NdnAghat or 
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3 Bombay Gazetteer, XIV, 286-29b 
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!N[dna’S pass in Murbad about seventy miles north-east of Bombay a^d 
about forty miles east of KalyAn station on the Peninsula railway, is 
a frequented pass in the Sahyddri hills with interesting remains and 
inscriptions wnich date from before the Christian era. Tnough steep 
and hard to climb, the N^na pass is the natural outlet for the great 
commerce which, in early times, centred in Junnar about twenty 
miles to the south-east and in Paithan about a hundred miles to the 
east and in later times (a.d. 1490 - 1630) in Ahmadnagar about 
halfway between Paithan and Junnar. In 1676 Dr, Fryer, who* 
had been misguided by the Avdpa pass on his way up, came back 
from Junnar by what he calls the ^Nunny Gaut,’ and explains to 
mean * the little hill, in respect of the other which mounted a 
prodimous height above it.^ At the top of the pass Fryer was stopped 
by a drove of 300 oxen laden with salt. After an hour’s standing 
in the sun he got the drivers below to wait, and then the path was 
easy ‘ being supplied at fit distances with charitable cisterns of good 
water, and, towards the bottom, adorned with beautiful woods.’ ^ 

At the beginning of British rule (1818) the Nana pass was in fair 
order, with a paved way which was supposed to have been made by 
Nana Fadnavis (1764*1800). In 1819 it was among the passes 
which, in the Collector’s opinion, ‘deserved to be kept in repair.® 
Though the opening, first of high roads (1830-1840) and afterwards 
of railways (1858- 1866), has draMf’U to the Thai pass in the north, 
and to the Bor pass in the south, the bulk of the trade between the 
Deccan and the coast, a considerable passenger and grain and salt 
trafi&c still centres in the NanA pass® which, however, is not passaljjLe 
for carts. 

At the foot of the pass, which is about twenty miles east of MurbAd, 
is the village of VaisAgra, vaiahya griha^ the merchants’ or husband- 
men’s dwelling place, with a small river called the Kanikhera or 
the gold-bearer, whose source is said to be in three springs which 
rise in the hills on either side of the pass. A little to the east of 
VoisAgra is its suburb PardhAnpAda or the minister’s village. From 
here the ascent begins with a gentle rise, and passes up, through 
thick forest, about a mile and a half, to a tableland called Shingaru or 
the Foal, where, near two pools of water (one of them roughly built), 
travellers and loaded animals rest. At Shingaru a road branches to 
the left to Pulu SonAla. This, of which an account is given later on, 
was once the favouHte route but is now seldom used. From 
Shingaru is a rise of about a mile and a half. Over the tableland 
hangs the great wall of the Sehyadris, from whose level top shoots 
forth the bare thumb-Uke pinnacle of rock locally known as Ndndcha 
Angtha or NAna’s Thumb- The west or Konkan face of the 
thumb is a sheer cliff but the east or Deccan face falls with a 
gradiud slope. The valley to the left or south of the thumb is 
called Gtiha ; the valley to the right or north is called NAna. The 
people say that NAna and Guna were two brothers, who were asked 


^ Baal mid Persia, 141. < 

* Hr. to OoVsmmeat, 29tfa Sep. 1$19, Bevenuo Diary 144 of 1910. 

* Oocoaaute, rice, salt, sagar and sugarcaady go to the Deccan, and myrobalans, 
dhillies, ootton seed, caltoni vegetables, pepper, and wheat come to the Konkan. See 
abqvep.144, , 
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by a king of Junnar to make a road from the Eonkan to his capital. 
At the brothers’ request it was agreed that the pass which was first 
finished shotild be used and be called by the name of the brother 
who made if. Both began work on the Kohkan side, each up one of 
the vaUeys that flatik the thumb. Guna’s path had an easy slope, 
but, at the end of the year, it was little more than begun ; Nona’s was 
a steep rough track, but it was finished, and, as he had promised, 
the king was satisfied and called it by Nana’s name. The Ndna pass 
ds the one ordinarily used, for the Guna pass, though at first easier 
than the N(lna pass, is afterwards very steep and difficult. 

The NAna track climbs a steep slope in zigzags of undressed stone 
which seem to have once been rock-cut steps, of which broken or worn 
traces remain. On either side of the path the hills rise thickly 
covered with trees, and, at intervals, seats and cisterns or reservoirs 
are cut in the rock. About a mile above Shingaru, on the left, near 
a vdvla or Ulmus integrif olia tree, is a two-mouthed cistern much 
like the cistern marked No, 5 at the Eanheri caves. It is very 
deep, but is dry and choked with rubbish. In front of the recess is 
an inscription, which, in letters of the first or second century after 
Christ, records that the cistern was cut by a merchant named 
Damaghosh of Kdmavan in the thirteenth year of Chaturparna 
S^atakarni son of Vdsishthi. A little further to the left is a 
reservoir with clear limpid water, and near it a rest-seat cut in 
the rock with an inscription of one line, stating, in letters of 
about the first or second century after Christ, that the seat was 
cqt by one GovindachLs of Sop&ra, A little further on the right 
are several small cisterns without writing and of no special interest. 
Further on, a little below the crest of the pass, is a cistern filled 
with mud, and in the recess above it are traces of letters enough 
to show that there was an inscription. Beyond this, to the right, 
are other smaller cisterns. 

The old road from the Sonkan to the Shingaru plateau came 
from the south by the village of Pulu Sonila* This path is now 
little used except by persons going to Fulu Sondla. Along it 
are some rock-cut cisterns, and at tike beginmng of the ascent, 
at a place called Ganeshthal or Ganesh’a Plateau, is a stone box 
of the same size as the jar at the crest of the Ndna pass, but 
square instead of round. The fact that it also is called jafedt'ZcTta 
rdnjan or the toll-jar supports the theory that both were used for 
collecting money. Near the jar are some ruins probably of a resjt 
or toll-house. A little further, to the south, is rulu Sondla village 
with BrAhmanical-looking caves in the hiU slopes four miles to the 
east. The way to the caves is very difficulty and, except one lar^ 
chamber, there is nothing of sufficient interest to repay the trouble 
of the climb. It is not easy to say to what sect the caves belonged. 
A sculptured image of the goddess Mahishomardini or the Buflfalor 
slaying Devi, set as an ornament on a pillar in the large chamber, 
proves that the sculptors were neither Buddhists nor Vaishnavs.* 
In a recess in the back of tiie chamber, near where, in other 
caves, the object of worship is generally placed, is a cellar much 
like a dstem. But this is not the proper place for a cistern, nor 
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Ims it any water channel to feed it. Cellars like this were chiefly 
used as places of meditation by followers of the Yoga system^ aha 
it is probable that the ascetic for whom this cave was made 
belonged to the Toga sect. There is no inscription in the cave, 
but the form of the pillars seems older than the eighth century. 

Whatever be the origin of the story of the brothers Nina and 
Guna, it is curious to find the name Nanaguna in Ptolemy. 
Ptolemy mentions Nanaguna thrice, each time as the name of a 
river. In one passage the sources of the Naguna or Nanaguna 
are said to be from mount Auindu, where the hill is cleft towards 
the Gaoris and the Binda.^ The second passage runs * About the 
Nanaguna are the Phyllitce and the Bitti/^ and the third is 
‘The mouth of the Nanaguna river. ^ In Ptolemy’s list of names 
on the Konkan coast,* the mouth of the Nanaguna river comes 
far south in Pirate-Ariake, that is in Eatndgin. The source of 
thocNanaguna is also carried far east, half across the continent 
to the Vindhya mountains. At the same time, not far from the 
west coast, south of Ndsik and east of Sopdra, close to the 
actual position of the Ndjidghdt, the lines of the Nanaguna, the 
Binda or Bassein creek, and the Gaoris river or Vaitarna, are made 
to join. This, and the phrase ‘ Where the hill is cleft towards the 
Gaoris and Binda rivers/ suggest that Ptolemy may have been told 
that the great stream of trade, ffom the coast to the inland marts 
of Paithan and Tagar, flowed along three lines, which centered in 
Nanaguna where the hiU was cleft. And that from this Ptolemy 
thought that Nanaguna was a river, the same river on which Paithan 
was hmli. 

For 1500 years after Ptolemy no reference to the Ndndghdt has 
been traced. In 1678 Fryer referred to it and to its cisterns. In 
1828 Colonel Sykes notice its excavations and cisterns, and gave a 
rough copy of its ins(^riptions. In 1838 Prinsep tried to decipher 
Colonel Sykes’ copy of the large inscription in the chamber. 
In 1854 Dr, Stevenson noticed the large inscription, and made 
observations on some words from it. In 1876 Pandit Bhagvanldl 
wrote a paper on mdent Ndgari numeration from the numerals in 
the large inscription, and in another paper, in 1877, he translated 
the inscriptions above the figures in the recess in the back wall of 
the large chamber, • 

Strongly placed in a rich country on the Nfina pass route, with a 
good clunate and facilities for trade, Junnar appears to be a very 
early settlement. The hundred and thirty-five caves in the three 
hills which enclose it with their thirty-five inscriptions show that 
*9^unnar was a great Buddhist centre and had easy communication 
with Kalydnin Th4na, apparently by the N4na pass, and with Broach 
in GujarAt. One of the inscriptions records a gift by a minister of 
the Paithan Ksbatrapa Nahajrina (a.d.IO?) from which Professor 
BhAndArkar believes that Junnar may have been the capital of 


> Bertiutt* Ptolemy, 264. The Osoris is probably the Vaitarna, so callcNi from the 
town of Goreh in VSda, and tim Bbida the Bh^yndar or Bassein oreek* 

*Bettli»* Ptolemy, 264. » Berths’ Ptolemy, 198. 
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Nahapdna.1 Nothing is known of Junnar till the eleventh twelfth Chapter ZIT. 
and thirteenth centuries to which period belong the Hemddpanti Pi”^ 

temples and wells whose remains are found in and near the city ^ Places* 

About this time, as the style of the reservoirs on its top and the Jhnnae. 

defaced rock-cut figures of Hanumdn and Ganesh at the beginning HUUyrf. 

of its rock-cut stairs on the Junnar face show, Shivner fort appears 
to have been held by the Yadavs of Devgiri or Daulatabad 
^(1170-1318).^ In 1443 the leading Bahmani noble Malik-ul-Tujar 
secured Rhivner fort and sent several detachments from Junnar into 
the Konkan.^ Junnar was also at this time the hoad-qnarters of the 
Koli head captain or sarhdik^ appointed by the Bahmanis to control 
the Kolis and other wild tribes of the Rahyddri About 

1470 the Russian traveller Athanasius Nikitin came from Chcul to 
Junnar in tweniy-four days by what appears to have been the 
Pimpvi pass.® The town stood on a stony island, no human hands 
l^uilt it ; (xod made the town ; a narrow road which it took a day to 
climb, broad enough for only one man at a time, led up the hill. 

At Junnar lived Asat Khan a tributary of Malik Tuchar, that is 
Malik-ul-Tujar, the governor of Daulatabad. Asat Khiin held seven 
of Malik-ul-Tiijar's twenty-sevc^i tmus that is thdnds or posts. 

Nikitin wintered, that is passed the rains, at Junnar living 
there for two months. For four months day and night there was 
notliing but rain and dirtj About 1485 Malik Ahmad, the founder 
of the Nizdm Shdhi dynasty (1490- 1636), was appointed manager 
of Nizfim-ul-Mulk’s new estates in the North Deccan and made Junnar 
his liead-quarters. The Mard,tha commandant of Shivner refused to 
give up the fort on the plea that the king was a boy and that 
changes of estates and forts should not be made till he came of age. 

Malik Ahmad attacked the fort, and after a long siege the garrison 
surrendered with their swords round their necks and dressed in 
shrouds. The captui’e of Shivner was of thcj greatest importance 
to JSlalik Ahmad as five years’ revenue of Maharashtra was stored 
in the fort. The treasure enabled Ahmad to make rich presents to 
his oflicers and troops and helped him to secure all the places of 
strength in west and south-west Poona,® On his father’s assassination 
in 1486 Malik Ahmad, who was besieging IWipuri in Janjira, returned 
to Junnar, assumed the title of NizJim-ul-Mulk Bhairi, and set 
himself to improve the country. As Malik Alunad had practically 
thrown off his allegiance, Mdhmud Sh^h Bahmani II. (1482-1518) 
ordered Yusuf Adil Khdn of Bija pur and the commandant of Ch^kan,^ 
about thirty miles south-east of Junnar, to attack him, Ahmad tried but 
failed to win to his side the Ch^kan commandant. As the Bahmani 
army was advancing against him, Ahmad left his family in Shivner f 


1 BhAnddrkar’s Early Deccan History, 22, Pandit BhagvAnlAl (Jour. Bom. Br. Roy. 
As. Soc. Xm. 17) identities Junnar with the Tagar of the Egyptian geographer 
Ptolemy (a.d 15()) and the Greek author of the Periplus (a.1). 24/). But lor reasons 
given above, Part 11. p. 21 1 , the identitication does not seem likely. ^ 

- See above p, 148. To about tbis tune belong the Jain additions in the Mdnmoda 
caves. See abo\'© p. 170. 

* See above p. 189. Compare Bdggs* Ferishta, II. 456. * Briggs Ferishta, 11, 436. 

. » Jour, Bom. Geo, Soo. I 258. « See below Navldkh Umbre. 

^ Major’s India in XV. Century ; Nikitin, 9. Nikitin’s details of the state of the 
country ^d the people are given in Part 11. pp. 218-219, ® Briggs Ferishta^ 191, 195* 
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and marched to meet the Bahmani force. He took Chdkan, and 
from Chd^kan he marched against and defeated the Bahmani army. 
He returned to Junnar and busied himself with improving the 
internal management of his territory.^ In 1493 Ahmad’s sister, 
the wife of the commandant of Daulatabad, came to Junnar 
complaining of the murder of her husband and son. Malik besieged 
Daulatabad for two months without success and returned to Junnar.* 
In 1494 Ahmad moved his capital from Junnar to his newly ^ 
founded city of Ahmadnagar.^ In 1629 Burluln Nizdm, the second 
Nizdm Sh^hi king (1508-1553), sustained a defeat from the troops 
of BahMur Shah of GuiarAt (1525 - 1535) and retired to Junnar. 
In 1562 Husain Nizdm Sh4h the third Ahmadnagar king (1553- 
1565), pursued by RAm Edjaof Vijaynagar (1541 - 1565) and Ali 
Adil SMh of Bijdpur (1557-1580) retir<S to the Junnar hills and 
employed his troops to lay waste the districts of Junnar and 
Pufandhar.^ In 1564 on the accession of Murtaza Nizam Shdh, the 
fourth Ahmadnagar king, his second brother Shdh K^lsim was 
placed in confinement at Shivner fort.® In 1595 king Bah Adur 
Niz^m II. (1595-1605) ennobled a Mardtha named Miiloji Bhonsla 
the grandfather of Shivaji, enriched him with the estates or jdyirs 
of Poona and Supa and the charge of the forts and districts of 
Shivner and Chakan.’' In 1605^ with the decline of Moghal 
power in the Deccan, Malik Ambar raised Murtaza Nizdm II, 
(1605- 1631) to the throne, succeeded in recovering Junnar, and 
made it the head-quarters of a state, which included the greater 
part of the former possessions of Ahmadnagar.® In one of her 
flights Shivdji^s mother Jijib^i came to Junnar on the 17th of May 
1626** and in 1627, in Shivner fort, Jijibdi gave birth to Shivdji 
the founder of the Maratha empire.**^ In 1637 as Shalidji 
declined to enter Bijdpur service and give up Junnar and other 
fortresses to the Mogpals, M&hmud of Bijdpur (1620 - 1656) helped 
the Moghal generm Bandulla Khan to overcome Shah^ji who 
eventually agreed to enter Bijdpur service and give up J unnar and 
other Poona forts.^^ About 1660 the Kolis of north-west Poona 
' rose in rebellion. A Moghal army was sent into the hills, the hill 
forts were strengthened and garrisoned, the Kolis were hunted 
down and either made prisoners or slaughtered. The prisoners 
were taken to Junnar and their heads cut off and piled in a pyramid 
and a platform built over them which is still known as the Black 
JPlatform or Kdla (Jhauthra?-^ In May 1657 Shivii ji surprised and 
plundered Junnar in a night attack and carried ofi* about £110,000 
(3 Wiha of pagodas) in cash, 200 horses, valuable cloth, and 
pother articles.^® In 1663, after Shdiste Khan’s surprise iu Poona 
city, strong detachments were left at Ch^kan and Junnar and the 
main body of the Moghal army retired to Aurangabad.^'^ In 1670 


^ Briggs^ Ferishta, IU.; 1^5. 

* Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 

" L^en, IV, 214. 
f See Fart 11. p. 222. 

» WUka* South of India, I. 7l, vrraailr L/IIIL » XVJarUlJlj 
Orant Duff’e Mar^thas, 53 ; Elliot and Dowson, VII. GO. 

^ Captain Maokmtoah in Trana. Bom. Geo. Soc. I. 241-242. 

Grant Maritlnto, 78. « Grant Buffs Mar4th4s, 88, $9, 


* Briggs' Ferishta, HI. 200. 

* Briggs* Ferishta, II. 3o3. 

« Briggs' Ferishta, TIT. 271. 

® Grant Duffs Mar^th&s, 43, 
Grant Diiif’s Mar^thds, 66. 
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Shivaji made an unsuccessful attempt on Shivner.^ In 1676 ShivAii 
made another unsuccessful attempt on Shivner his birthplace which 
was never •destined to fall into his hands.® About this time the 
services of the English physician and traveller Fryer were sought 
by the Moghal governor of Junnar or, as he calls it, Jeneah. Fryer 
started from Bombay on St. George’s Day, the 23rd of April 1673, 
and reached Junnar on the 30th of April having passed by Kalydn 
^MurbM and the steep Avdpa pass. On the first of May 1673 Fryer 
waited on the governor of Junnar city in his castle, that is in the 
city fort or koi where the mamlatdar’s office now is. It was large 
but made with a wall of raw brick serving to secure cattle as well as 
men.® The governor’s mansion was in the middle of the enclosure 
surrounded by a green quadrangle of trees and plants. In the chief 
hall or choultry was the governor with his groat men on his right. 
The governor sat bolstered with embroidered cushions smoking a 
hubble-bubble, with a rich sword and buckler laid in front of him, 
and a page holding a bow and arrows in the Turkish fashion. The 
floor was spread with a soft bed with a fine sheet drawn over it. 
Fryer took otf his shoes and was seated on the governor’s left. 
Fryer had been asked to Junnar J>y the governor to see one of his 
wives who was sick. On the first lucky day after his arrival he was 
sent for to the ladies’ quarters which were opposite to the governor’s 
reception room, and in which lived four wives and more than 300 
concubines. An old gentlewoman, with a tiffany veil, the goveinant 
of the women’s qmirters, made many trips back and forward, and at 
last Fryer and his linguist were allowed in. The old lady clapped 
her hands and led him through a long dark passage with rooms on 
either side. In an airy room was a bed wTiich was completely 
surrounded by silk curtains. Fryer was told to put his hand 
through the curtains and feel the patient’s pulse. Fryer found the 
hand sound and free from disease and told tjiem the patient was 
well. They were pleased as they had put a hemthy slave in the bed 
to try Fryer’s skill. He then felt the wife’s hand languid and 
weak and passed sentence. The ladies were much pleased with his 
skill and next day he was called in to bleed another of the wives. 

A curtain was drawn across the room and an arm held forth at a 
hole. But there were many of the women behind the curtain and 
as *thoy pressed forward to have a peep at the doctor, the curtain 
gave way and the whole bevy fluttered like so many birds when a 
net is cast over them. Still none of them sought to escape, but,^ 
feigning a shamefacedness, kept on looking through the wide lattice 
of their fingers. The lady Fryer had by the arm was a plump 
russet dame, and after the bleeding Was over summoned the rest of / 
her blood into her cheeks and ordered the curtain to he again hung 
up. She poured a golden shower of pagodas on the blood which 
Fryer made his man fish for. The ladies were clothed like men ; 
in-doors they went in their hair, that is bareheaded, and abroad with 
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' Grant Duff’s MarAthds, 110. 

^ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 119.' Orme (Historical Fragments, 47), mentions that 
^iv4ji sent two of his men to surprise Shivner. They got to the top but were 
discovered and the nenal defence of rolling down stones pil^ from the top dispersed, 
the assajjants. * The present wall m.ust Uierefore he Mar4tha. 
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veile. Like the Gypsy or Egyptian Cleopatra of old they exercisejj 
their ears and noses with weighty jewels. They seemed to lead a 
pleasant life. They had singing wenches to amuse ther^ and were 
not unemployed, pealing mangoes and other fruits, making pickles, 
and doing fine samples of needle work.^ Fryer found Shivner or 
Jeneahgad the only fort left to the Moghals. There was a 
commandant of the fort, a Brahman, who hud turned Musalman, 
who never went further than the foot of the hill and a governor of 
the town and district with a nominal force of 17,000 horse and 3000 
foot, but an effective strength of not more than half that number. 
Most of the horse were Moghals and most of the foot were Gentoos, 
The governor lived in the fortified garden in which the nulmlatdd.r’s 
and other Government offices are now placed. There was no 
Security in Junnar. The walls of the town were broken down 
though the gates remained. Trade had fled, though the city was 
well placed for coarse chintz and fine lawn, and had plenty of cotton 
ground and gocxl wheat land but the fields were no sooner sown 
than they were burnt by the Mardthas. The ploughmen and 
weavers had fled like the traders. Not one rich landholder was to 
be heard of within seven or eight days^ journey. I^rovisions were 
the only things offered for sale and these the military forced the 
country peoi-de to bring in. Even the strong body of troops could 
not hold their own with the Marathas. The Moghals at Junnar 
seemed encamped rather than fortified. If Shivdji came in force 
they fled to the main army which was stationed three days off at 
Pedgaon in Ahmadnagar,* Shivaji was very anxious to take Sbivner 
not onlj^ because of its strength and importance but because it was 
his birthplace. An arttempt had lately been made and was nearly 
successful. 

In May (1673) Fryer paid a visit to the invincible Gur of 
Jeneah or Junnar that is Shivner fort. The governor of the hill 
asked Fryer to visit turn either on the hill top or in his garden 
below, which was the prescribed limit of his walk. Fryer said he 
would visit him on the hill top, and the governor's brother and an 
/ ingenuous Moghal with fpur palanquins were sent to escort him. They 
travelled two miles to the foot of the hill where was a garrison or 
fortified town, walled with strong watches, a troop of f500 horse' and 
500 camels, and huge stacks of hay and com, for their droves* of 
beasts wore shelters here at night. Shivdji had often distressed 
this town and put thepi to rout. The fort on the hill top was safe. 
•No one could reach it except by seven winding gates which were 
very strong and able to clear one another as they rose, and the way 
. lined with murderers and defended with good pieces of ordnance. 
^ The path was composed of slippery marble steps, cut out of the shining 
rock, as smooth as glass and reflecting the sun as brightly as glass. 
Biding was painful and keeping state in a palanquin required a strong 
back as the palanquin was carried bolt upright. After he had 
* mounted near a hundred steps Fryer was received into the neck of the 


* East India and Persia, 132-133. 

* This is Pedgaon about forty.mfies south of Ahmadnaeax which frdk 1672 to. 

about 1710 was one of the principal stations of the Moghal amy. Cmpare 
Ahmadnsgar Statistical Account, Bombay Gasetteer, XVII. 700, 733, ^ 
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c«stle wMch was collared with a wall and furnished with a gate of 
excellent work and strength filled with soldiers. From the neck of 
the castle gn easy ascent led to a level circus where the infantry 
were trained. Here were conspicuous and finely built tombs of 
former kings and a mosque of polished marble where the garrison 
went on festivals.^ As no houses were able to stand the heat and 
the storms of the liill top, tlio eastern side of the hill was most 
^ inhabited as tlio central hill top sheltered it like a bank. They 
lived in little low Imts, the governor in a pretty neat dwelling 
fenced with trees, the only trees on the hill top. The governor, 
who was a Brahman who had turned Musalmi^n, was a lover of 
Franks and was most friendly to Fryer. He let him go all round 
the castle. Fryer was shown a place which Shivilji’s men had 
lately tried to scale. The garrison had fled hearing that Shivaji 
was coming with a great army and only the governor and some 
women wore left. Two of the men managed to reach the hill top, 
but a stone falling by ehunce kept back the rest and the governor 
and the women hurled the two men down the mountain. The hill 
top had seven years’ provisions for a thousand families. It was full 
of granaries hewn out of stone, Fryer supposed at first for religion’s 
sake as they were too delicat^y engraved for their present use. 
There were several cisterns filled with butter 400 years old, a black 
stinking and viscous balsam, which the gentiles prized as high as 
gold for aches and sore-eyes. The water cisterns looked nastily 
green yellow and red. There was no ammunition but stones. The 
t^nly pieces of ordnance were, at the two ends of the hill, a narrow 
bored brass jnker twenty-two feet long unshapen and of Gentoo 
mould, on a huge winding carriage. One of these guns about four 
months before fired at random into ShivAji’s camp and killed a 
Kdja about three miles ofl*. No hor^ or elephant could climb to 
the hill top. The garrison was 1000 swordsmen and the chief 
gunner was a Portuguese half-caste. On liie top of the hill in a 
wretched dwelling was a Dutch apostate enjoying a pair of wives 
the miserable tools who had brought him. to this lamentable 
condition. lie was despised and slighted by all, the usual fate of 
Christians who endure circumcision. The governor received Fryer 
in a chamber in his house which was hung with checkered green 
and red velvet. He was affable in manner and surrounded by a 
grave retinue. His name was Hagress Oaun, or Hafiz Khan, 
originally a Brahman now a strict Musalmdn. He had been 
governor of Junnar city but oppressed the people being of covetQus 
humour. He had a liberal pension and no expenses. Shivaji had 
lately tried to get him to betray his tnist. Hagress Oaun took 
mountains of gold and sent word to Bahidur Kh^n that Shivaji 
was going to attempt to take Shivner and the besieging force was 
caught in ambuscade and put to flight. At parting he gave Fryer 
a Kashmir bow-ring a charm against thunder. Fryer was well 
entertained by Nizam Beg, a relation of the governor’s, poor but 
of a generous open temper but neither jealous nor lazy as most Moors 
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are. He was a good Persian and Arabic scholar, and skilled in 
handicrafts which he had been taught by Europeans. He was a great 
lover of Franks or Europeans. He received Fryer ^n an airy 
banqueting room, amused him with dunces and with a jester or mimick, 
and with his own hand served him with stews and baked meats.^ 

Fryer noticed on the iofp of Shivner hill many places cut in the 
rock then used as granaries, but in his opinion owing their origin 
to religion as they were too finely engraven for their present work. 
On his way down he saw many dens and caverns fondly believed to ’ 
be carved and cut out of the rock by some divine power having no. 
account of their original. Fryer thought them indeed miraculous, 
the work of the pious zeal of former ages in undisturbed tranquillity, 
thinking the greatest labour too little to express their love to a deity. 
The passages to the caves were difficult and they were unprovided 
with human necessaries.® 

Fryer set apart a day to take notice of the adjacent rarities. 
The •chief of these was a city called Dimgcness, that is Giinesh 
I) on gar, as old and as fine work as the Kanheri caves in Sdlsc^tto, 
cut out of a mountain rock with a temple and other spacious lialls. 
Both for water and for other refreshments it was in no way inferior 
to Kanheri and it was much more ttntire. Time had not dealt so 
cruelly with it ; the lines of its ruined beauty might still be read 
though in old characters. Still it was desolate ; a home for bats and 
for wasps, to disturb which was dangerous, being overgrown and 
desperately revengeful.*^ 

Fryer notices that the Moghals are inclinable to the like credulity 
with the Gentoos, They point out a mount where undoubtedly 
Solomon gave audit to the two women who claimed the same child. 
It boars the name of Tocta Scheilmun that is Takhta Sulim^ni, 
Solomon’s Throne.^ 

Fryer went to see a ruined palace where Aurangzeb, the present 
emperor, was hospitabty received in his father’s reign and lived a 
pretended fakir!* He also mentions a garden left by a common 
strumpet with a noble tomb built in remembrance of her with a 
well belonging to a lovely spring which by aqueducts supplied the 
<5ity with water,® 

In 1G84 Aurangzeb ordered thdnds or posts to be placed in the 
country between Junnar and Sinbgad. In 1705 Aurangzeb halted 

months near Junnar before he marched towards Bijiipur.^ In 
1716 Shahu demanded Shivner fort from the Moghals.® In 1762 
Shivner was among the territory which llaghundthrav offered to the 
Mbghal army which defeated MMhavrAv, the fourth Peshwa 
(1761 - 1772) midway between Poona and Ahmadnagar.® In 1777 
Bjdvantr6v Bede, the brother-in-law of Nd.na Fadnavis, treacherously 
serzed mid killed five outlaws at Junnar. Balvantrfiv was haunted 
by the ghosts of the murdered men and, to regain his tranquillity, 


' Bast Inidia and Persia, 136-138. ^ East India and Persia, 137-138. 

» East India and Persb, 134 • 135. * East India and Persia, 1.38. 

^ East India and Persia, 134. ® East India and Persia, 134, 

Grant Puff *8 178; Elliot and Dowson, VII. 379. 

« Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 197- * Grant Duffs MarAtlnis, 326. 
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hg built a temple near Junnar, and in it, as the object of worship, 
set five stones or panch Uiigs representing the five Kolis he had 
executed,^ ^ In a revenxie statement of about 1790 Juner is men- 
tioned as the head of a sarJrdr of twenty-three pargands with a total 
revenue of iJl 46,431 (Rs. 14,64,338) and a sub-divisional revenue 
of £38,342 (Rs. 3,83,420), The limits of the Junnar sarkdr 
apparently extended from Parner in Ahmadnagar to Sasvad in 
Poona.‘^ In 1793 Nana Faduavis removed Bdjirav and Chimndji 
*Appa, the two sons of Raghundthrav, from confinement at 
Kopargaon and Ndsik to Junnar where, according to the local story, 
tluiy were kept in close custody in the gadhi now used for the sub- 
division revenue and police offices.® On Peshwa Madhavrav II/s 
death in 1795 Parshurdm Bh4u went to Junnar and oflered the 
Peshwaship to Bdjirav. ParshurAm BhAu hold a cow by the tail 
and swore by the OodAvari, and B^‘irdv was satisfied and went with 
liim to Poona.^ In June 1814 Mr. Elphinstone visited the ^ town and 
rich valley of Jooncre, with the scarped fort of Sheonaree ovef the 
town.’ lie went up the Cxanesh Lena hill and saw the caves.® 
In November 1817 Bdjirdv Peshwa, flying from Mdhuli in Satara 
and Pandharpur in Sholdpur, came to Junnar among whoso hills 
he hoped Trimbakji Denglia wduld make him safe. At the end of 
December, finding no safety in Junnar, Bdjirdv fled south to Poona.® 
In the war which followed with the Peshwa a detachment under 
Major Eldridge came to Junnar on the 20th of May 1818. Both 
the mud forts of Junnar and Shivner were deserted and taken 
P^ossession of by Lieutenant White of the 1st Auxiliary Battalion on 
the night of the 2l8t. Annabhdi Rattikar, the commandant of 
Shivner, had fled to Hadsar fort, ton miles west of Junnar, where he 
was taken.^ A battalion of Bombay Native Infantry, two six- 
pounders, and a party of Captain Swanston’s Horse were kept at 
Junnar,® In 1827 Captain dunes notices Junnar as a sub-divisional 
head-quarters with 3000 houses.® In 1828 STunnar had some fruit 
gardens, a good local market, and a population of not over 8000.^® In 
1841 Dr. Gibson, Conservator of Forosts,beUevingthat Shivner would 
be a hot weather health-resort, as it was then intended to have a 
central SahyAdri railway along the Mdlsej pass, with the help of 
four Chinese convicts planted a nursery of 200 exotic trees on the 
top of Shivner fort.^^ In the 1845 disturbances of RAghoji BhAngria 
a detachment of Native Infantry was quarterdfl at Juniiar.^^ 

KaduS} on the Kamandalu a feeder of the Bhima, six miles north- 
west of Khed, is a large alienated village, with in 1872 a population of 
3437 and in 1881 of 3571. A weekly market is held on Wednesday. 
To the west of the town on the left bank of the Kamandalu are smal] 
shrines of Mahddev, and near the shrines is a rude and massive 
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^ Trans. Bom. (leog. Soc. I, 256. ® Waring’s Mardthis, 240. 

8 Grant Duff's Mardtbds, See above p. 147. ^ See Part II. p. 272. 

® Colebrooke's Elphinstone, I, 281. ® Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 655. , 

^ Peudbdri and Mardtha War Papers, 293-294. 

® Blacker’s Mardtha War, 315. ® Itinerary, 16. 

Mr. Pringle, 6th September 1628, in Lithographed Papers. 

Poona Collector’s 9220 of 2l8t December 1883. See Part II. p. 76. The olive still 
flourishes on the hill. See above p. 158. See Part II. p. 308. 
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temple of Bhairav called Siddheshvar. A fair attended by 1000 
people is held at the temple on the tenth of the bright half of 
Chaitra or March -ApriL 

KalaXHb is a small village on the Poona- Junnar road about 
thirteen miles south-east of Khed and four miles north of Manchar. In 
1814, according to SirT. E. Colebrooke, Mr. Elphinstone noted caves 
in the hills round ^Kullum^ many of them difficult of access and some 
with inscriptions.^ He describes them as very handsome. A careful 
search in the hills round Kalamb shows no trace of caves and the 

E eople of Kalamb know nothing of caves. Apparently a mistake 
as been made in extracting from Mr. Elphinstone’s diary. It is 
difficult to say whether the caves visited by Mr. Elphinstone were 
the Manmoda group to the south-east of Junnar with forty-five caves 
and nineteen inscriptions or the Shelarvddi group with six caves 
and one inscription. 

Edlas village, fifteen miles north-west of Indapur, with in 1881 
a population of 1066, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Karde, a market town of 2074 people, stands in a plain among 
small hills, six miles south of Sirur, Kardo is a large trade 
centre with about 190 merchants shopkeepers and inoiK^ylcnders. 
The trade is chiefly in grain and other articles from the neighbour- 
ing villages or from the Bala Ghdtin the north-east. Tlio grain 
is sent to Poona, Juinnar, and other market towns. Karde is the 
largest cattle and money centre in the Sirur sub-division and is much 
frequented by distant traders. 

Karle in Miival, six miles west of Khadkala, is a small 
village of 731 people vfith a station on the Peninsula railway and a 
public works bungalow. A weekly market is held on Friday. 
About two miles north of K4rle, within the limits of Vehdrgaon 
village, is a noted group of Buddhist caves details of which arc given 
below under Yehargaorf, 

In 1817 Karle was the scene of the capture of the Yauglian 
brothers who were hanged at Talegaon.^ In 1827 Captain Cluiies 
notices Kdrle with forty- two houses eight shops and a tank.^ 

Kavte, a large village, twelve miles north-west of iSirur, with in 
1881 a population of 2063, has a weekly market on Thursday. 

Kendur, on the V^jI a feeder of the Bhima, about twenty miles 
south-w^est of Sirur, is a largo market town, with in 1881 a population 
of 2989. The weekly market is held on Monday. The second 
Peshwa Bajirav Balaji (1721-1740) granted Kendur to his favourite 
mistress Mastdni.^ To the east of the towm is the tomb of a 
Mnsalmdn saint Wali-Bdwa where a small fair or attended 

b;f600 people, is held on the bright fourth of Chaitra or March - 
April. The tomb enjoys a grant of land assessed at 4^. 6d, 
(Rs. 2J). 

Kbadkaldif on the right bank of the Indr^yani thirty miles 
north-west of Poona, is the head-quarters of the Mdval sub-division 


1 Ookbrdoke’fl ElpbiaatoaQ, I* 283* ^ See below Talegaon BAbhA^e. 

♦ Itiaerary, 10* 

* of better, known m MaetAni, are given below under PAbeJCand 

Foona oJbjeots* 
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with a railway station and in 1881 a population of 816. Though a 
small village Khadkdla, on account of its central position and the 
nearness of •the railway, has been made the head-quarters of a sub- 
division. Not far from the railway station is a rest-house for native 
travellers. The 1880 railway returns showed 26,921 passengers 
and 739 tons of goods. 

Khandala, north latitude 18"" 40' and east longitude 76"* 23', in 
A hollow about 1787 feet above the sea and 200 below the crest of the 
Sahyadri hills, forty-two miles north-west of Poona, is a station on the 
Peninsula railway, with in 1881 a population of 3069. The Khandala 
hollow highlands to the east south and west, Slope north-west to the 
wild gorges of the Paraha and XJUias rivers. To the north is the 
wild gorge of the Ulhds, to the east rows of low ridges that, iimning 
nearly north and south, part the tllhas and the Indrayani, to the 
south the Bhoma-Umbari hills, and to the west a long flat spur 
that stretches north into the TJlhas ravine. Besides by the 8ldJ)os 
that lead to the Bhoma-Umbari hills and to the western spur, the 
level of the Khandala hollow is broken by several knolls crowned 
by casuarinas, mangoes, bamboos, and other forest trees; it 

is seamed by the beds of torre^s that cut their way north from 
the steep sides of the Bhoma range to the UlhAs' ravine; and it is 
crossed from north to south by the Peninsula railway and from south- 
east to north-west by the Bombay-Poona high rood. Houses are 
dotted over almost the whole of the Khandala hollow. European 
and Parsi dwellings hold most of the higher sites and the houses 
of* the village are scattered over four hamlets, the old site and the 
Mhars’ quarters on rising ground to the soqth of the railway, a 
group of tanners or Chdmbhdrs^ huts some way to the east, and the 
new suburb now the mfiin village lining the Bombay road near the 
centre of the hollow. Between the new village and the westein spur 
is a largo reservoir, ^ 

North and east, beyond the wild gorge of the Ulh^s, stretch 
waving grassy uplands, sprinkled with trees and with patches of 
brushwood and hill tillage. To the north, behind the uplands, rise 
the . bare tops and slopes of the double-peaked Edjmachi, and the 
more distant flat crest of Dhfik, and, nearer to the east, the tamer 
slopes of the Gira or Tungarli hills. To the south-east the spurs 
that part the Ulh^s and Indrayani ^ rise towards the south and join 
the east end of the Bhoma-Umbari range which stretches about two 
miles from east to west at from 300 to 600 feet above Khandfilap 
rising from the Vajiri pass in the centre, east into the Bhoma^ 
plateau and west into the bare bluff of Umbari. In the extreme , 
south-west, behind Umbari, stands the sharp clear-cut cliff known asr 
the Duke’s Nose or Ndgphani that is the Cobra’s Hood.^ Except 
the two long spurs at the ends and the gentle rise to the Vajiri pass^ 

1 The likeness in the outline of this rock to the Duke of Wellington’s nose, the headf 
lying back on the hill side, is best seen from near LonAvla, Tlie overhanging point 
imd side rocks which make the peak look like a cobra in act to strike are said to be 
, best seen from near Khopivli or Campoli at the mouth of the Bor pass. 

® The Vajiri pads takes its name from Vriji Dev, a red-smeared stone, which, on the 
Tuesdi^s of A^iddh or June* July is worshipped with cocoanuta and grarn^. 

» 866— 30 
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ia themiddle^ the north face of the Bhoma-Umbari range, furrowed 
from crest to base by lines of deep cut stream beds, is in places 
thick with brushwood and small timber, and in the less steep 
and more open slopes is covered with grass which remains green 
or a rich brown after the other hill-sides are bleached and bare. 
To the west the spur that stretches from the foot of the XJmbari cliff 
north to the Ulhds ravine has its crest covered "with buildings, 
dwellings with groves and rows of trees, two low flat-roofod blo^S 
of barracks, and an English chapel. Especially in the soft moming 
and evening side-lights Khandflla commands beautiful views 
down the Parana and IJlhds ravines. From the grassy tliinly-wooded 
crests the ravines fall down bare withered slopes or in sheer rugged 
cliffs, through gentler bush-clad banks or terraces and cool deep- 
wooded dells, into the sheer walls of rock that overhang the stream 
beds. Further on, as the gorges join and broaden into a valley, the 
stream winds slightly to the east round the broad base of Beran or 
Ndth Pathd<r whose withered and rocky upper slopes end in a broad 
coppice-covered plateau, crowned near the west by two grassy knolls. 
Skirting the base of Behran the deep wooded valley and lower slopes 
of the trihas, lightened by grassy* glades, stretch north till in the 
distance the valley is cros^ by a spur from Kjijmdchi hill. 
Except that their crests burn from, yellow to white or red, that the 
masses of foliage in the valley and lower slopes grow thinner, the 
brown grassy glades whiten and the streams slowly run dry, the larger 
ravines that are cleft down to the Konkan keep their main feotures 
unchanged throughout the fair season. On the other hand the 
uplands and shallow Deccan valleys which, during the rainy months 
are a one-toned green and in the dry season are bleached and yellow, 
are full of colour in October. The deep grass, white only on steep rocky 
slopes, passes through bright or pale yellow and gentle or ruddy brown 
in the deeper soil^ ^ uplands, to the softest green in hollows and 
stream beds. In the valleys and lowlands the harvested rice plots, 
still moist and soft, are gay with small grasses and marsh flowers ; 
other unreai^ed rhie fields are masses of gold or white framed by lines 
^ of brown-gray grass ; while in the damper hollows, flooded from some 
tiny channel, are beds of late rice Avith gray nodding plumes ’ and 
sharp quivering leaves of the brightest green. 

Of the 280 KhailUila houses seventy-five are of the first class, 
forty-five of the second, and 160 of the third class. Of these, eleven 
on the original village site, eleven in the Mhars’ quarters, four 
I in the ChdmbhArs' hamlet, and the rest in the new suburb or scattered 
^ over the hollow. 

• The stodk returns show thirty-four bullocks, 120 cows, and forty 
fauflbloes thirty-five of them female and five male, five horses, and 
fifty-eight sheep and goats. There are nine two-bullock ploughs, aud 

• six buuook carts and one riding cart. The fields, chiefly in the 

• upper valleys to the east, yield rice, ndgli, vari, and sdva. 

Among the 565 people of the village proper, besides Mardtha Brdh- 
mans and Eunbis are an Osvdl Bhrdvak, three families of ^ingdyat 
Vdnis^ two Bar^sfiis one a Tb^kur the other a man of low caste, • 
two a Loi^ri a Kasdr, a Ndmdev Shimpi, a Nhdvi, a Dhobi, 
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t^o PujAri Kolis, and several families of ChAmbhars and MbArs, 
There are nine houses of Musalmans and one or two of Christians. 
Europeans ^and PArsis visit the village in the fair season but none 
stay during the whole year. There are nine shops, three kept by 
LingAyat Yanis grocers and grain-dealers, one by a MarwAr VAni a 
grain-dealer and moneylender, one by a tailor, two by goldsmiths, 
and two liquor-shops one for European the other for native fermented 
liquor, 

' During the fair season twenty or thirty bullock-carts pass up and 
down the Bombay road daily, besides a few ponies and some droves 
of pack bullocks. The cartmen are Deccan Kunbis, Telis, and 
MusalniAns, belonging chiefly to Poona and Ahmadnagar. They 
make three or four tripsin the fair season, taking wheat, millet, oil, 
butter, onions, potatoes, raw sugar, cotton, kuUhi„ a dye c^led tavvat^ 
pepper, and coriander seed ; and bringing back chiefly salt from 
Panvel and Pen and to a less extent rice, date, and cocoanuts. -The 
bullock packmen are chiefly Lamans from the eastern Deccan who 
take millet, wheat, and linseed and bring back salt which is the only 
article it pays them to carry. They make two trips a year. Ponies, 
belonging chiefly to Kunbis and JV^usalmAn BAgbAns, take betel-leaf or 
pan to Pen and Panvel and come back either empty or with loads of 
dried fish. These ponies make about two trips a month. Men are 
sometimes met carrying headloads of grain, chiefly rice and ndgli. 
They are almost all Musalmans and Kunbis and come from Khopivli, 
Karj[at, and other villages near the foot of the SahyAdris. 

’The railway station, in the south-east of the KhaudAla hollow, is 
surrounded on the east south and west by ridges, hills, and wooded 
knolls. Northwards the country is open rising in the distance into 
four chief hills, the nearer and lower spurs of the Gira or TungArlf 
hills in the cast, the flat top of Dhak and the double peaks of Raj- 
mAchi to the north, and the wooded knoll-crdwned plateau of Nath 
PatliAr or Bcran to the north-west. From the station the road runs 
north for about 150 yards to the Bombay road which stretches in a 
somewhat irregular line north-west to the crest of the Bor jjass. 
Almost the whole of Khandala lies to the west of the station and the 
Bombay road, between the point where they ioin and the barrack 
ridge in the west. The only parts of the village that lie beyond 
these limits are the old village site and MhAft' quarters on rising 
ground to the south of the railway ; to the east three dwellings, two 
on high ground almost a mile towards LonAvla and a third smaller 
and lower about half as far ; and in a hollow, a few yards east along 
the Poona road, a cluster of ChambhArs’ huts. To the north of they 
point where the railway and the Bombay road meet are three smally 
dwellings, and, a little to the west, on a bare plateau that stretches . 
north to the edge of the Paraha ravine are the travellers’ bungalow' ! 
and two small houses one used as an hotel. On the flat ground^ 
across the Paraha ravine to the north of the travellers^ bungalow^ 


1 The charges at the travellers’ bungalow are 2s. (Ro. 1) for one room lor a day and 
. night and IsAS as. ) for on© room for a day. There is a messman messenger . The 

me8sman*8 boarding charges are, besides wine, lor a hot breakfast or luncheon 2s, 
<Ke l)JoT a cold breakfast or luncheon la Bd. (12 as.), and for dinner 3s. (Rs. H). 
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reached from the Poona road, across the little wooded ravine wheje 
the Dhobis wash, traces of a cleared carriage way and several house 
plinths seem to mark the site of the straw-built shed, lj>uilt by Mr. 
Eiphinstone, and often visited by him when Governor of Bombay 
(1819-1827). The house stands close to the edge of the rocky 
precipice skirting the Paraha ravine and commands a fine view we^ 
and south to the Khand^la plateau.^ About a hundred yards to the 
west of the travellers^ bungalow is a pyramid-shaped stone monument 
to Mr. Graham the botanist.® A few yards to the east of Graham’s^ 
monument are two small tombs, one with a flat, the other with an 
upright stone.® Further north where the ground falls into a lower 
plateau is a flat stone about two feet from the ground 4 J long and 
three broad with a raised central square block on which a pair of f oot- 

S rints are carved. This stone marks the grave of a Hindu mason or 
^avandi who died while the railway was being made. 

To the west of the station, the Bombay road passes, with the post 
oiEce on the right and a wooded knoll on the left, through new 


^ ColonelJ. White, R.E. As early as 1811 Mr. Klphiastone had found out the 
charm of Khand^a. In December 1811 (Cojebrooke’s Eiphinstone, I. 243) he wrote : 
The deep solitude of these valleys, apparently shut from all mankind, the silence 
disturbed only by the waving of branches, and the picturesque arrangement of crags 
and woods, recall delightful ideas and lead to the fancy of nappy hours ^)eut in th^e 
eujojrment of the pleasures of the imamnatiou. In September 1823 (Colebruoke’s 
Eiphinstone, II, 247) he wrote from KnancUla : I have this morning ridden from 
Panvol on to my bungalow here ; I am now in my room within three steps of the 
cliff. My window is immediately over it. It has been raining and thin clouds are 
still sailing up the chasm. Nak Puner is in sight over a cloud which covers tlie 
whole of top of the Khandala hill. The cascade though not full is in great 
beauty and the sound of it js the only one heard. 

* The inscription runs ; To 

John Graham, Esoir., 

Deputy Post Master General of Bombay, 

An Active Originator^ Warm Supporter, and Accomplished Member 
of the Agricultnral Society of Western India. 

Bom at Westkirfc on Esk 1805 
Died at Kandalla 2Sth May 1839. 

, Erected by his numerous Priends throughout this Presidency 

In commemoration of 

The many Estimable qualities for which he was distinguished in all the relations 

of Private liife and 

The untiring exertion tb oblige for which he was not less Conspicuous in the 
Discharge of his OfELoial Punctions 
And in token of their high sense 
of bis Disinterested liabours and Valuable Contributions 
in the cause of Botanical Science. 

3 The writing on the flat stone runs : 

Sacred 

To the Memory 
of 

Wm. Byrne, 

Date H. M's IV Dt. Dragoons, Who 
Departed this life 28th January 1844, 

Aged 58 years 

Leaving a widow and a large family to lament their loss. 

Weep not for me my children dear 
I 9 m not dead but sleeping here. 
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Khanddla, a double line of low*tiled or iron-roofed houses with a 
sfone-built school and some brick-built graindealers^ and grocers’ 
shops. Beyond this, after passing over the railway the lake lies on 
tlfc left and on the right is a second hamlet with a Pdrsi rest-house, 
a blacksmith’s and a butcher’s shop, and some other houses chiefly 
of lower class Hindus, On a wooded . knoll to the right stands a 
dwelling house, the property of Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi. To the left 
in front are the rest-quarters for troops and a rest-house for travellers 
• and the Roman Catholic church. To the south at the mouth of 
the Vajiri pass are two small dwelling-houses, and in the west on 
the barrack spur surrounded by casuarina trees is the Khanddla hotel, 
further to the north a smaller house used as ofEcers’ quarters, the 
barrack outhouses, two long flat-roofed blocks of barracks, another 
set of outhouses, and a hosjntal, and a little further to the north 
the English chapel. At the end of the cliff with rows of tall 
casuarina trees is Bair^mji’s bungalow overhanging the Ulhds 
valley,* * 

The old forts, rock-temples, and sacred groves in the country 
round make Khuiiddla a convenient centre for a number of trips. 
These trips may be divided into two classes, half-day trips and whole- 
day trips. Of the half-day trips the simplest is to walk, ride, or 
drive two miles to Lon^vla, walk about three quarters of a mile 
through its sacred grove, and come back up the steep grassy slope of 
Bhoma hill along its rolling plateau and back by the bush-clad Vajiri 
pass, a round of about six miles. The crest of the Vajiri pass, or still 
Ijptter, the top of the Umbari scarp to the west, commands an 
excellent view of the Thdna and many of the West Poona hiUs. 
North, across the upper gorge of the Ulhds,* rise the plateau and 
the double-fortified peaks of Rdjm^chi, and behind Rdjmachi the 
distant masses of Jivdhan and Nona’s Thumb, the watchers of the Ndna 
pass. A little to the right of Bdjmachi is th^flat crest of Dhak, and 
behind, through a break in the range, the Kusur pass hills. Further 
east and closer at hand are the lower and tamer spurs of the Gira 
or Tungilrli hills. The eastern view of the Indr&yani valley is hidden 

The writing on the upright stone runs : 

Sacred 
to the 
Memory of 
Mary A(.ne 
Infant Daughter of 
Joseph and Harriet 
Dunoombe 

Who departed this life 
On the drd Deo. 1842 
Aged 13 months and 25 days. 

On high she now doth stand 
With Angel’s harp and voice ; 

And midst the saintly band 
She doth in Christ rejoice. 

1 Near the west wall of the garden of Mr.BairAmji's house is a pillar about afoot 
square and four feet high covered with rich much worn carving. Am^gthe ngum 
are more than one small seated images. The pUlar is said to have been brought 
from near the reversing station by a Mr. Adam who was employed in making the 
railway. 
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W the ridge of the Bhoma hill. To the south, beyond the lauds qf 
Kuranda where the Indrilyani takes its rise, is the bore western cliff 
of Sdkarpathdr and to the left the tliree nobs of Devlja rising hy 
rugged steps to the jagged head of Morgiri or Jilmbulni. Behind 
the bare western scai*p of Sakarjmthar rise the two isolated peaks of 
Kojiri fort and Malcgjir backed by wild lofty ranges, the Mulshi hills 
behind Koitri and the Tel Baili hills behind Malegar, To the west, 
beyond the Sahyadri ravines, stretch the rice fields and grass 
uplands of the Pd,talganga valley with the tree-fringed lake of ‘ 
Khopivli in the foreground, and down the centre of the valley the long 
rows of trees that mark the line of the Bombay high road. Beyond 
the SahyMri spurs, that form the southern limit of the Patdlganga 
valley, rises the massive block of Manikgad on the borders of Pen 
and Karjat ; behind Mdnikgad stretches the water of the Apta 
creek, and still further west, out of Bombay harbour, rises the round- 
topped hill of Karanja. To the right of Khopivli, beyond the 
railway spur, stretches the flat top of Millheran, and the rugged 
crags of Bdva Malang, and to the south the level crest of Prabal 
and the sharp point of P'alse Funnel. Behind the south shoulder of 
False Funnel are the Persik hills and, furtlier to the west, Salsettc 
risiM in throe chief groups, S^tkBindi behind Thiina in the north, 
the Kanheri group in the centre, and. the hills round Vehar in the 
south. Further to the north, rising close at hand from the XJIhds 
ravine, is the wooded knoll-crowned plateau of Beran or Patlidr and 
a group of distant hills centering in the rugged mass of Mdhuli, 
Across the tllhds valley from Beran, RttjmAchi Bhimdshankar *and 
the watchers of the N^na pass complete the view. 

A second trip, which* also is best made on foot, is, after passing two 
miles along the Lon&vla road to the railway gate which leads to the 
Lonavla grove, to turn north- across the Tungfirli rice-lands and 
climb the Qira range thbt divides the villages of Tungarli and Kunch. 
From its central position Qira commands a finer view than almost 
any except the higliest hUls. To the north, bounded to the right bjr 
flat-topped ridges in the lands of Kuli, Pdngloli, and Valvandi, 
stretches the ”^d wooded crest of the SahyMris, gashed by the 
branch of the Kachal gorge, that, all but a narrow neck, cuts -off 
Rdjmachi from the Deccan. Behind Rdjmdchi are the distant out- 
lines of Bhimdshankar^Jivdhan, and Nona’s Thumb. Over the narrow 
neck, to the east of Rdjmdchi,% rises the massive level outline of 
Dhdk, and, further to the right, range idses behind range till the 
v/ew is closed by the Tdkir spur three miles from Khadkala. East and 
slmth-east lies the Indrdyani valley, the level rice-lands broken by 
wooded knolls, and bounded on the south by the wild clear-cut 
^tlinos of Kuvara, Batrdsi, Visdpur, Lohogod, and the Sdkarpathdr 
flateau, behind which rise the lofty peaks of Morgiri or Jambhulni, 
Xodri fort, and Sdltdr. To the west lies the hollow of Khanddla, 
l^unded to the south by the Bhoraa-TJmbari range and ending 
northward in the rugged gorge of the upper UlhAs stretching to 
the ba^ of the woodw plateau of Beran or Ndth Pathdr, behind 
which idee SC&the^tx ana Prabal, and, in the distance, the MLsette 
hills and the Bombay harbour. After reaching the crest of the 
Gita hill the pa^h runs along the hill-top tul it turns dom^n a 
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steep gorge through a grove of old trees and huge climbers. It 
then crosses the rice-lands of Pdngloli back to Lon^vla and 
3ij|handala. ^ The whole distance is about nine miles. 

A ^ird trip, which, like the two former trips, should be made on 
foot, is south through the Vajiri pass in the Bhoina-Umbari range 
down into the lands of Karvanda, up a steep zigzag grassy path, 
about three miles to the top of the Duke’s Nose or the N^gphani 
that is Cobra’s Hood, which commands a wide view like, and, in some 
respects, finer than the view from the Dmbari bluff. Then back 
to within half a mile of Karvanda, turn to the west keeping the gaunt 
scarp of Niigphani to the right, and wind along a rugged uneven 
path through the rich forest that stretches to the foot of the Sahyadri 
slopes. Towards the north the wood grows thinner and tlie path, 
crossing the crests of spurs and winding along the edges of ravines, 
keeps fairly level till it reaches the grassy plateau on which stands 
the Khandala hotel. The whole distance is about nine miles. • 

A fourth half-day trip, which can be done only on foot and is best 
suited for a morning walk, is along the Bombay roful to the first 
turn below Bairdmji’s bungalow. Then leaving the road, pass along 
a path that slopes down the •west side of the ravine till it is 
crossed by the railway, keep to the railway for about 500 yards, 
and, leaving it when it enters a cutting, take to the left hand 
zigzag up the steep southern face of Beran or Nath Pathdr. 

From the crest of the hill, which is about 125 feet above the 
■b’aVbllers’ bungalow, pass west, through blanched grass and stunted 
coppice, about a mile and a half to the top of either of the knolls.^ 
Beyond the knolls, the hill top stretches in -a second but shorter 
plateau, the part of the hill east of the knolls being known as Beran 
and the west as Nath Pathdr. The view to the north is over the TTlhds 
valley with, in the distance, Dugad north of|M[dtheran and Mahuli 
further to the right. To the north-east are the steep bare sides and 
flat plateau of Kdjindchi with its two fortified peaks. Behind 
Rdjinachi rises Dhak, and, beyond a deep bay in the line of the 
Sahyddris, Bhimdshankar, Jivdhan, and Nana’s Thumb. To the east 
and south-east, beyond the Ulhas gorge, are the peaks along the 
south of the Indrayani valley, the rounded Kuvara, the pointed 
Batrdsi, the long flat of Visdpur, and the short ^jomb-hack of Lohogad. 
Further to the south are the isolat^ peaks *bf Tung and Tikona and 
the jagged outline of Morgiri or J^bulnL To the south rise the 
pointed scarp of the Duke’s Nos6 and in the distance the heights (ff 
Telbaili and Tamani. To the left is the heavy bluff of MdnikgaJ 
and the range that centres in the pillarlike peak of KarndLa 
Funnel Hill. Panther to the left are the smaller pillar of Falsi 
Funnel, and the long flat backs of Prabal and Matheran. Thi 
Beran plateau is badly off for water. About a month after th' 
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I The chief trees are ; nindi kara^nd Cassia carandas, Randia dumetoruiti, 
toran Zizyphiis ragesa, jdmbhtd Eugenia jambolairain, anjani iron wood Memecylon 
edule» /fewwffir Jafiijainitai latifoliunk, pdlur Ficus cordifolia,^ /a»^/t<wrfa«d»aLagerstr®inia 
paryiflora, o>idu Vanguiera edulis, rdmeta J^iosaphon eriocepkalns, dmti 

Brl^elia rotusa, and vdrtita Hetorophragxna roxburghii. 
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J'aiiis some families of Dhangars come bringing herds of cattle. 
There are then some pools at the eastern foot of the knolls. But. 
these pools soon dry and there is seldom water later than January./*^ 

There are six chief whole-day trips, two east one to the Veh^igaon 
or KArle and Bhaja caves and the other to the forts of Lohogad and 
Visdpur ; one south-east to the Bedsa caves ; one south to Sdkarpathdr ; 
one west to the Gambhirnath cave; and one north to R^jm^chi fort. 

For the Karle and Bhdja caves tlic only route in the beginning 
of the fair season is to ride or drive to the Kdrle traveUers’ bungalow 
about six miles ; ride or walk to the Kdrle caves and back to 
the bungalow about three miles ; breakfast at the bungalow ; and in 
the afternoon ride or walk to the Bhaja eaves about three milos, 
and back six miles to Khandala. The whole distance is about twenty 
miles. In the later part of the cold and during the hot season 
(March -June) the pleasantest route is to drive or ride by the old 
Poona road along the south limit of the Indr^iyani valley about eight 
miles 10 Bh^ja ; from Bhdja about two miles to the Karle bungalow, 
breakfast, and in the afternoon drive or ride two miles to the Karle 
caves and back by a cro^is country track that joins the main road 
near the village of Vakshai about* two miles west of Karle. The 
whole distance is about eighteen miles. The caves are described 
under Vohargaon and Bh£ja. 

The second whole-day trip to the east is, in the early part of the 
cold season, to ride or drive to Kdrle, from Kdrlo to walk or ride 
about two miles to Bh^a, and from Bhaja to walk up a pass to 
the plateau from which Lohogad rises on the right and Yisdpur on 
the left. Visit Lohogad, and then going east, up the south face of 
Visapur, cross the hill and come down along the plateau above 
the Bhdja caves ; then back to Kdrle and home by the main road to 
Khandala, In the lat/?r part of the fair season and during the hot 
weather the pleasantest way of seeing Lohogad and Visdpur is to take 
the old Poona road, and leaving it at the village of Avadhi, to climb 
the pass, cross the Lohogad plateau, climb Lohogad and examine 
the fort, descend to the plateau and passing on to Visapur cross the 
hiU and return, meeting horses or a pony-cart at Bhaja. The 
whole distance is about eighteen miles. Details are given under 
Lohogad and VisapiOf. 

The trip to the Bedsa cuvec^is along the old Poona road and 
under Lohogad eleven miles to Pimpalgaon ; climb the hill ; go down 
ihe back a few hundred feet ; ajcid ^ass about one and a half miles to 
the caves, and return by the same route. The whole distance is 
^bout twenty-five miles. The caves are described under Bedsa. 

/ The next trip is to the southern hills either through the Vajiri 
(pass about four miles or round by Londvla eight miles to the top of 
^karpathdr. From^Sakarpathar trips may he made in almost any 
Birection. One of the best is about four miles south to the great 
Devgad wood. 

The trip to the Br 4 hmanic rock temple of Gambhitn^th in 
the north lace of B^an or Ndth Pathdr can he "done only on foot. 
The way the sanie as to the top of Beran hill, except instead of 
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leaving the railway at the first cutting, keep along the line through 
SIX tunnels to about 600 feet below KhandAla. Then, leaving the 

ilway on the right, climb a steep hillside about 150 feet above the 
/ with roughly cut steps near the top. From this the path 
’ r a short distance along a rough rocky ledge under an 
overhanging scarp with an outer row of very old Michmia champaca 
or chdmpha trees. In front of the cave, which from its very sloping 
roof seems to be partly at least a natural cavern, is a rude frame 
supported on four pillars with a sloping roof roughly thatched with 
plantain leaves.^ Details of the cave are given under Jambru^ in 
the Th^tna iStatistical Account.^ 

The path to Pdjrndchi fort in the north-east begins with a long 
bend to the east. It then winds along the rough crest of the 
Sahyadris, round the top of the deep Kachal valley, across a narrow 
neck or isthmus and round, up a steep pass, to the plateau from which 
rise the double fortified peaks of Manranjan on the west and^ tho 
higher* and steeper Shrivardhan on the cast. The way back is across 
the same neck and along the same rough plateau and as tho distance 
is about twenty-four miles, the whole of which must be done at a 
walk and most of it on foot, it is diflScult to complete the trip much 
under twelve hours. * 

Ehed, north latitude 18^^ 50' and east longitude 73® 57', on the 
Bhima, twenty-five miles north of Poona, is a municipal town, the 
head-quarters of the Khed sub-division, with in 1872 a population 
of 6446 and in 1881 of 7015. The limits of the Khed township 
include tho enormous tillage area of 13,060 acres or upwards of 
twenty square miles and about twenty-four hamlets. The town 
has good camping grounds especially in a maitgo grove about a mile 
to the east, and a rest-house for native tr^ellers on the Bhima 
near the Ahmadnagar road. Besides the! sub-divisional revenue 
and police offices Khed has a sub-judge’s Vourt, a municipality, 
a dispensary, u Government school, a post office, the tomb of the 
Moghul general DiMvarkhaii and three temples. 

The municipality was established in 1863. In 1882-8^1 it had an 
income of £45 (Rs.450) chiefly from a house-tax and an expenditure 
of .£80 (Rs. 800). The dispensary was opened in 1876. 
82-83 it treated twenty in-patients and 4187 out-patients at 
of £69 (Rs. 690). Dihlvarkhdn’s tomjm^jll^ mosque lie to 
the north of the town just outsid^ ^<taJ'T)elhi gate. They are 
surrounded by a wall enclosing a k<rge plot of land most of which is 
under cultivation. The shrine ismomed and built on a raised plat - 
form, the upper part of which is ornamented all round with a hanging 
wreath of sculptured flowers. The outside is quadrangular with a 
minaret flanking the dome at each comer. The four walls are adorned^ 
each with a double roT^‘ of three blank arches, the centre arch in the’ 
lower and the two side arches in the upper row being minutely 
cusped. The shrine contains two tombs said to be of Dildvarkhw 
and his brother,* An inscription over the entrance shows that the 


^ There was once a strong well built porch which was burnt down. 

» Bombay Gazetteer, XI V. 108-110. ^ . 

* A third brother of BiUvarkhAn is buried at Rahimatpur in SAtdra. 
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tomb was built in 1613 (h. 1022) or early in the reign of JahAngjr 
(1606 *1627). The small mosque to the west of the tomb is a 
graceful specimen of Musalmdn carved-stone work- It*ig built on/d 
raised platform and has a double row of three arches. j-- 

The three temples are of Tuk^idevi, Siddheshvar, and Vish^*!!. The 
temple of Tukaidevi at Tukd,ivfi.di lies, a few yards to the* right of 
the Poona-Ndsik road. The temple, which is a ;0ugh looking 
building, is entered from the east through a small porch with a wau 
and pillars on either^ side. The porch opens into a hall or mandap 
with twelve pillars in four rows of three each and guarded by a high 
parapet wall surmounted by short single-stone pillars. The pillars 
are rude and massive ; square about the middle, then eight-sided, 
then four-sided, again eight-sided, and . then a series of rings 
surmounted by a square ^ibacus which is tapped by a heavy headpiece 
with four projections. A flat stone roof rests on the pillars and 
recedes slightly beneath each set of four pillars. The external roof 
of thcjc-ball or nave is flat with a pot or kalash at each of the four 
comers and a small spire where the hall roof meets the shrine. The 
shrine has an oval dome with a rude minaret at each of the four 
corners. In front of the temple is a onc-stone lamp-pillar. The 
temple of Siddheshvar stands among trees on the Bhima about half 
a mile east of the town. The building includes a nave, a transept, 
and a shrine. It is entered from the north through a small porch 
whose roof rests on two pillars. The shrine has a pyramidal and 
fluted or ribbed roof with a dome above and some snake ornamente 


adorning the ribs on the east and west. Over either transept ia a 
smaller dome and a very small one over the nave. The projecting 
•entablature of the teirtple is adorned underneath with pendent abaci 
ending in what looks l&e a ling and with an occasional figure. A 
Sanskrit inscription ovfir the doorway shows that the temple was 
built by Tiinbak Mafiadev a Vdni in 1725 (S. 1647). A fair ig 
held on the Mahdshivrdtra Day in February -March. To the north- 
east of the temple is a ruinous corridor rest-house of brick anil 
mortar. Its eastern side consists of four cusped arches, and the 


/north side of seven arches of which the middle only is cus|)cd. Tht 
flat roof is ornamented with a pierced comice. To the north of the 
temple is a, small pond with flights of steps on the east nortl^ anc 


south. 


corridor 


eight pillars and 


E ilasters in its f rontapT^ ^ds the pond. The north steps an 
roken by two, small shrines facing similar shrines on the south 
About a mile south of Khed^n the Bhima is a temple tc 
^ishnu built about 1830 by Chandirdm an ascetic. A small fair it 
meld at the temple on the dark eighth of Shrdvan or July- August. 

J In 1707 Khed was the scene of an action bptween Sh&hu and the 
|»rty of his aunt T&r&hii the widow of lUja Etoi. Dhandji, the 
Mneaml of Tdr&bdi, did not support her minister the Pant Pral^dh: 
who fled to 


SflNdgBOXl. in Bhimthadi about twelve miles north of Supa. 

with in 1881 a population of 1&72, has a station on the P^euinsuk 


I (kant Pufl's MarAthia, 186. 
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rqjlway 334 miles east of Poona. The 1880 railway returns showed 
“ 7,802 passengers and 489 tons of goods. 

ri, % large village twelve miles south-west of Sisvad, with 
a population of 1563, has a weekly market on Saturday. 

ad Port, in the Mulshi p^tty division on the Poona- 
KoMba frofiNsj^, rises on a flat topped detached hill commanding 
the Anfihavni^^g twenty miles south of the Bor pass and 

i^bout forty miles west of Poona. Stretching north and south with 
an extreme end pointing north,i.thc fort is about a mile and a half in 
circumference. The ascent lios ovba^a steep gorge, and the passage 
to the main entrance, which is c^pletely covered witli fallen 
masonry, leads on the north-east to a ruined gateway standing 
among blowii-up walls. There is another on | the west or weakest 
side of the fort. It is much more difficult flyt the main entrance, 
being steeper and up the rugged face of tne rock. The defences 
include a wall banquette round the top, embrasured for gun% at 
irregular intervals, and provided with embrasured towers the* 
corners. The top is flat and much of it is occupied by two large 
ponds supplied with abundant water and by a ruined temple of 
Koaridevi.^ Seven large cannon lie on the hill, Lakshmi, the 
largest of them, being pointed to command the Ambavni pass. 

In 1486 Koari was taken by Malik Ahmad afterwards the first 
Ahmadnagar king.‘^ In the latter part of the seventeenth century, 
according to Koli tradition, a Koli Immdji Bhokhar, the chief or 
71(1 iJt gf Pimpalgaon in the Mahdd valley, was anxious to be sarndik or 
head of the Kolis. To gain the favour of the Musalmdn government 
Lumdji brought word that there was a splcndi^horse in Kodri fort. 
If he was given some money he would try and get it for the 
emperor. The money was advanced, the Koli] of all the fifty-two 
valleys gathered, and surrounded the foi At the end of a 
year, as the siege had made no progress, the^' Musalmdn governor 
threatened that unless they took the fort in a month a number 
of them would be put to a disgraceful death. Many of the Kolis 
fled, but Lumdji and some of his friends dressing as woodmen 
got into the fort and bribing one of the garrison by his help got a 
ladder fastened at the top, Lumdji and his friends came down 
rojaiihe fort and then with a band of their followers^ began to 
When they reached the foot top the 

ladder was hanging they found the nr eight feet 

‘ ' ’on him and 

elr way to the 



short. One got on the back 
so rjftfibiri rihrfli and ^ . 

fort. They ovelS^wered themard and secured the horse. They 
were carrying it on^n triumph when one of the garrison shot it dead. 
The Musalmdn goveWuMW^iSOjyeased with Xiumaji^s daring that he 
raised him to the rank of a nolileand enriched him. In the Mardtha 
war of 1818 Lieutenant-Colonel Prother advanced to Koari after 
taking Lohogad, Visdpur, Rdjmdchi, and Tung and Tikona in Bhor 
territory. Its ^fficuity of access from the Kdrle valley showed 
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• * When the fort was deserted in 1618 the temple ornaments 

about £50 (Ra, 500) were brought to Bombay made over to the Mumb&devl 

goddesjg, a Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 191. 
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considerable obstruction to the progress of the detachment ; and one 
attempt to communicate with the road leading to it from Poona proved , 
ineffectual. Another avenue being found, Lieutenant-Oolonel Proth^ 
came before the place on 11th March with an advance party 
drove in the enemy’s outposts,^ leaving the remainder of the, ^i^etach- 
ment to follow under Major Hall of His Majesty’s, JK>th Foot 
which arrived on the following day with the excepti(m«<jS the heavy 
train. Even this had been greatly Kghtortd4>y!4w#fmg at Lohogad 
two eighteen-pounders and one of the thirteen-inch mortars* On » 
the 18th a fire fromfehfe'Ninallcr nmrttir opened against the place and 
produced immediate^, an evidepirdonflagration, while another battery 
was in a state of forw?|dne‘cs6, opposite the north-eastern gateway, 
which was the chief ac^ss to the fort. On the morning of the 14th 
at daybreak, this lifc^se opened with good effect from one 
thirteen, one ten, andV^^ eight-inch mortars, and about seven in the 
evemng the enemy’s magazine w'as seen to blow up which laid the 
chief gateway in ruins and burnt several of their houses. This 
inducea the garrison to demand a suspension of hostilities, which 
was followed an hour afterwards by their surrender. About 700 
men supposed to include some of those who had fled from Visdpur 
and Lohogad and the commandant J^noba Bhdu were taken 
prisoners. The loss of the detachment on this occasion was twelve 
men including one officer of Engineers slightly wounded, and that of 
the enemy about thirty-five most of whom w'cro killed at the 
explosion. Treasure valued at about £10,000 (Rs. 1 lakh) and some 
grain were found in the fort. The fall of Koari Avas followed on the 
17th by the surrender and occupation of the dependent fortress of 
Qangad about eight^niles to the south.^ 

KoregOiOn villagk twenty-five miles south-west of Sirur and 
about sixteen miles noto-east of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 
960, is famous for its Successful defence on the 1st of January 1818 
by 800 British troops against 30,000 Mari^^thds. Towards the end of 
December, in the pursuit of Bajirdv Peshwa which followed the battle 
of Kirkee (6th November 1817), news reached Colonel Burr, who was 
in charge of Poona, that Bdjir^v was passing south from Junnar and 
meant to attack Poona, Colonel Burr sent to Sirur for help. ,The 
second battalion of the first regiment Bombay Native Infanjjy of 
500 rank ^ un der Captain Francis Staunton, accompanied 

300 irregulawur^-cnS^r^^^-pounder guns manned by twenty- 
four Europemi Me^as artuli^ymen under a serjeant and a 
Lieutenant, lef^SipCT for Pooimat eight in the eye^intr of the 
Slst of December. After marchjftg^ all nighV a diSmnciJ***^of 
twenty-five miles, about ten in the^orning, fropT the high ground 

^ ^ 

^ Tot the receanai««aiice and Investment of the fort Lieutenant Remon of the 
Engineers and a party under Captain Rose of His Majesty’s SOtii Regiment were 
de&cfaed from Sernli SIX miles south east of Koari on the nionuDg of the 11th and 
they completely sncceeded in their object of gallantly driving in the enemy who 
were advantageously jested on a height prote^ed by a well directed fire from the 
fort guns. The besiwng force with knapsacks on the shoulders of the, and 
after a iparoh of six miles advanced to the charge up a steep hill to the very walls of 
the fort, ihe besieged keeping up a brisk fire of cannon and musketry. Bombay* 
Courier, Marbn 181^, ^ Blaoker*s Mar^thd War, 247 
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li^likid Talegaon Dhamdhere, they saw across the Bhima the Peshwa’s 
^my of ^5,000 Mardtha horse. Captain Staunton marched on as 
jMo ford tjje river, then turned, and took the village. Koregaon 
^wa&^rrounded by a mud wall of no great strength.^ Captain. 
StauOTim secured a strong position for his guns and awaited the 
enemy As "soon as the Mardtha horse saw the British they 
recalled a bSj||y of 6000 infantry which was some distance ahead. 
When the ^i^ived three parties, each of 600 choice 

* Arabs Gosilvis and regulS^r^ infantry, , imder cover of the river 
bank and supported by two ggins, advanced it storm the village 
on three points. A contindeff shower oy rockets set on fire 
many of the houses. The village >rva8 sfl^oonded by horse and 
foot and the storming party broke dowJL the wall in several 
places and forced their way in and se3u«ed a strong square 
enclosure from which they could not be ^-^islodged. Though the 
village stood on the river bank the besiegers cut them off from water. 
Wearied with their night^s march, under a burning sun, without 
food and without water, a handful of men held an open villag^gainst 
an army. Every foot was disputed, several streets and houses were 
taken and retaken, but more than half the European officers being 
wouude<i, the Arabs made themselves masters of a small temple, where 
three of the officers were lying wounded. Assistant Surgeon Wingate, 
one of their number, got up, and went out, but was immediately 
stabbed by Arabs and his body mangled. Lieutenant Swanston, 
who liad two severe wounds, advised his remaining companion to 
ijufler the Arabs to rifle them, which they did but without 
further violence. In the meantime, a party ^the battalion under 
Lieutenant Jones and Assistant Surgeon Wyj^ie, came to the rescue, 
retook the temple and carried their companwis to a place of greater 
safety. Thirst drove the besieged nearly Irantic and some of the 
gunners, all of whom fought with glorious brj^ery, thinking resistance 
hopeless, begged for a surrender. Captain Staunton would not hear 
of yielding. The gunners were still dissatisfied when their officer, 
Lieutenant Chisholm, happened to be killed and the enemy encouraged 
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by his death rushed on one of the guns and took it, Lieut. Pattinson, 
Adjutant of tlie Second Battalion, a man six feet seven inches in height, 
of jj^ant strength and heroic courage, was lying mortally 'wounded shot 
ough'the body. Hearing that the gun wa s tak en he jailed on the 
G rentiers once more to follow him..,||giad^^ ^usket by the 

muzzle, rushed into the thick of tM^Arabs\nd felled, them right and 
left till a second ball through tlj|(^ody disaUi^ him. He was nobly 
was retah^sfi, and dragged out of a heap of dead 
Arabs. Lieuteamt Chisholm s body was found with the head cut off. 
This is the fate,\ icied Capt ain Staunton, of all who fall dead or aliiB^^ 
into Mardtha hands?'*ftli>'g«^ took the lesson tp heart and fought 

on with unflinching courage, and the defence did not slacken though 
only three officers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Jones, and Assistant 
Surgeon Wyllie, remained fit for duty. Towards evening their 
case seemed hopeless. As night fell the attack lightened and they 


1 Grant Dnff (Mar^thto, 656) describes the wall as full of large breaches on the river 
side and completely open on the east. This was its state at the end of the elege. 
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g ot water. By nine the firing ceased and the Marathfis left, 

►f the 834 defenders of Koregaon 275 were killed, wounded 
and missing, of whom were twenty of the twenty-six gunners 
The Mardthds lost between 600 and 600 killed and wounded, 
reward for the defence of Koregaon which General Sir T 
described as ‘ one of the most heroic and brilliant achievepx^ts ever 
recorded on the annuls of the Army^ the second bj^i^ion of the 
First Regiment was made Grenadiers as the-firwt b**tialion had been 
made for ihe defence of Mungalur. TKe motio of the regiment 
became Mungalur ai^ Koregaon ^ Captain Staunton was appointed 
an honorary aide-de-cbmp to the Qort-rnor General and presented by 
the Court of Directonywith .a sword ornamented with a suitable 
inscription and a suiiy of 500 guineas. On attaining the rank of 
Major in 1823 Captaiif Staunton w’^as appointed a companion of the 
Most Honourable the Military Order of the Bath.® 

Mr. Elphinstone, who visited Koregaon two days after the fight 
(3rd "January 1818), found every sign of violence and havoc. The 
houses were burnt and scattered with accoutrements and broken 
arms, and the streets wore filled with the bodies of dead men and 
horses. The men were m»*stly Arabs and must have attacked most 
resolutely to have fallen in such numbers. Some wounded w'ere 
treated with the same care as the British wounded. About fifty 
bodies within the village and half a dozen without, with the wounded 
and the dead, made not less than 300. About fifty bodies of sepoys 
and eleven Europeans, besides the officers, were found imperfectly 
buried* 

At® the eminencp near the river is a round stone tomb, where the 
artillerymen killed n: the action were buried. At this point the 
river is crossed, and SfiW yards to the left of the Poona road on the 
opposite bank is an obelklc 65 feet high of which 25 feet is pediment 
12' 8" square. It stancp on a stone platform 32' 4" square. The 
obelisk is of polished hard stone, and is enclosed with a stone wall 
six feet high on three sides, and an iron railing with a handsome 
iron gate and two lamps on the west side. The inscription on the 
north and south sides is in Marathi ; and the inscription on the west 
side given below is in English. The inscription on the north and 
east sides gives the names of the English killed and wounded, and 
of four natives attached to the artillery who wore killed, from wntA^ 
it appears that oi officers engaged three were killed and 

two wounded,'' and of tl^ fwfen^^^nglieh artillerymen eleven were 
killed. The English in^ription orf>Sj|Jie west side is : 


1 The details are: Second battalion First Regiment, 500 ranj^nd file and five 
^jQtfcers, Captain Staunton, Lieutenant Pattinson killed, Jaeutenant Conellan 
/wSunded, Lieutenant Jones, Assistant Surge(ki Winas*!^, Artillery twenty- 

four toen and two officers. Lieutenant Chisholm kiHCffandTssistant Surgeon Wyllie. 
AuEiliaiy Horse SOO men and one officer. Lieutenant Swanston wounded. Grant 
Pufi’s l«arAthi«, 658 footnote 2. » Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 658 footnote L 

* The sword was presented to Captain Staunton on the 1st of January 1820 by the 
Honourable Mountstuart Elphinstone. Five years later Lieutenant-Colonel Staunton, 
O.B., died on the 25th of June 1825 off the C^e of Good Hope. Historical Becord, 
2nd Grenadier Regiment, 19-34,39. * Colebrooke’s Elphinstone, IL 164J. 

•Murray'a Bonjnay Handbook, 304-305, Compare Jacquemont, Voyage dans P 
lndo,UL54L 
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This Column 

is erected to commemorate the defence of Coregaum 
by a Detachment commanded by Captain 
Staunton of the Bombay Establishment 
* which was surrounded on the 1st of January 1818 
by the Peshwa's whole army under his 
' personal command, 

and withstood throughout the day a series of 
\ , the most obstinate 

' and sanguinary assaults of his best troops. 

Captain Staunton, 

under the most appalling circumstances, 
persevered in his desperate resistance, 
and, seconded by the ’unconquerable spirit of 
his Detachment, 

at length achieved the signal discomfiture of 
the Enemy 

and accomplished one of the proudest 
triumphs 

of the British Army in the East. 

To perpetuate 

the Memory of the brave troops 
to whose heroic firmness and devotion it owes 
the glory of that day, 
the British Government 
has directed the names of their Corps and of 
the killed and wounded 
to be inscribed on this monument. • 

MDOOCXXII.A 

Ktirkumb^ a smoll village of 911 people, on the Poona-ShoUpnr 
road, seven rniles south-east of Patas station and about twenty miles 
north of Bartoiati, has two temples built in honour of Phirangddevi, 
(Tne*iii the village and the other on a noighbouri^ hilir The larger 
iemiilc of cut and polished stone is eight-side^i^h an audience hall 
or sabhdmandap and verandas on both sips. The other temple 
on the hill is smaller and was built by Sambhaji Jfaik Niinbdlkar, 
Deshmukh of Phaltan in 1759 (Shak 1681). It contains a Manltlii 
inscription in Dcviidgari ehuracters dated Shah 1681 (a,d. 1759) 
recording the name and the pedigree of the builder of the temple. 

About four miles south of the Kdrle cave hills and eiglit miles south- 
east of Khandala, in the range that forms the southern limit of the 
Indrayani valley, stand two fortified hills, Lohogad to the west short 
and coiiib-baeked, and Visdpur long and level to the cast. From the 
fge of Bhdja, about a mile south of the Kdrle railway station, a path 
eacls up the face of a slightly wooded spur -plateau from wliich 
rise the sheer cliffs of Loliogiid on^ Ae Viglkt, and the tamer sides of 
Visdpur on the left. From the pp of the pass, between two hills, the 
track divides, one brancli running west bolow the cliffs of Lohogad, 
the other east below the slopes of Visdpur. This is the simplest path 
up either of the hills and is open all through the fair season. During 
the hot months (March -May) the pleasantest way of seeing Loho- 
gad and Visapt^r from Khanddla or Londvla, is to start from the 
western village of Avadholi, climb Lohogad from the south, and 
passing to Visdpur, scramble up the steep rugged gorge in its south 
face, and, crossing the hill, return by the north ravine along a smooth 
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1 Compare Chessozx and Woodhall’a Bombay Miscellany, VIL 46-48. 
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part*tilled plateau and down the steep biU-side that overhangs tbe 
village of Bhdja. From Londvla, keeping to the right , under the 
southern range of hills, a rough cross country road follows the liy J 
of the first English highway between Poona and the 'Bor 
about four and a half miles south-east to Avadholi. Th^^hloser 
view of Lohogad shows a long rocky point, knowai as the Scorpion’s 
Sting or Vichu-kdnta, running north-west from the main body of 
the upper hill, and ending, over the Avadholi valley, in a bare black 
fortified crag. From Avadholi the path leads up a steep well 
wooded pass to a rolling plateau .with scattered trees and patches 
of tillage from which, on the left, rises the black cliff* of Lohogad fort. 
At first under the Scorpion’s Sting, a cliff about 300 feet high, and 
then, xmder the bare scarp of the main hill whose walled crest, con- 
nected w'ith the Scorpion’s Sting by an arched gateway, rises about 
150 feet higher, the path leads through about two miles of open 
woodland and hill tillage to the shady village of Lohvadi. To the 
leftW Lohv^i are the sites of some large buildings, the dwellings 
of the local deshmukhs who had formerly large mansions and a well 
and garden. A filled up well may still be seen, in which according 
to the local story at a wt dding the child bride and bridegroom fell 
were drowned and the place was deserted. 

Behind Lohv4di a path leads to ^the sole entrance to the fort, 
where, from among the trees, up the face of a stoop spur, winds 
a flight of stops, partly built partly rock-cut, guarded by four 
arched gateways, each flanked by double bastions rising one above 
the other, the highest standing clear against the sky.^ On ' tho 
right, before reackmg the lowest gateway, at the foot of a high 
rugged scarp, is a v^^ow of three caves, their mouths, except 
narrow doorways, closi^d by modern masonry walls. The first cave, 
known as the Salt Store, and measuring nineteen feet long by 
twenty-two broad and six and a half high, is plain without pillars 
or writing. Along the east wall are two stone benches each about 
six feet long by three broad and two high. Between tho stone 
benches a door, cut in the rock, leads into a second cave, also plain 
^nd without pillars, about twenty-six feet by twenty and seven high 
and divided into two compartments by a modem stone and 
mortar wall. A door in the back wall of this cave oponp on 
a second smaller chamber. A few yards further along the hill sidjica 
is a third cave, v^ith a masonry ^wall built nearly across the entrance 
and the inside partly filled with water. Beyond it is a large rock- 
out water cistern about forty feet square and eighteen deep, the 
roof supported on two rough rock-cut j^illars. In the bare moe of 
the cliff, about thirty feet above this line of caves, reached by a broken 
flight of rock-out steps, are two unfinished cells, the lower five feet 
and a half by five and the upper six by five and four high. A hole 
leads through the floor of the upper into the lower cave, and, when 

1 Though rough aud iu places entirely destroyed this road can still be clearly 
traced. It is locally known as the Peshwa’s road, and may be on the line of a 
Mar^iha h^hway, but the remains ai pavement and metalling seem l^glisl^ 

s Aocurdsng to Lord Valentia (ld03) the gatevrays take away from the stxength of 
the plaoe by offering a lod^ent ipt a stonning party. Travels, II. 171 . 
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finished^ the two would probably have formed one chamber. Their 
position outside of the defences, and the contrast between the modem 
iMsonry entrance and partition walls and the rest of the work of the 
lov^r caves, and the rough stone steps and oi^enings into the upper 
caves, bear out the people^s belief that these caves were not granaries 
but Buddhist monk-dwellings or, as they say, Piindav-hewn houses. 
Their simplicity and rudeness, and their close resemblance to some 
■ of the older Juimar caves point to. an early date. A little above 
this line of caves rises, on the left, the western bastion of the 
first or Ganesh Gate, This was* the first of the additions made 
by Ndna Fadnavis about 1789. There is still a generally believed, 
and apparently true, story that the building had to be stopped 
because the foundation of the bastion would not hold. At last Ndna 
was warned in a dream that the defences could never be completed 
until the favour of the god of the hill was won by burying alive a 
man and a woman. After much difficulty a Maratha of the S^ale 
clan agreed to offer his eldest son and his son^s wife. A hole was 
dug and the two were buried alive and over them the foundations 
of the bastion were again laid and have ever since stood firm. In 
rewjird for this sacrifice the headship of the village of Lohvddi was 
taken from a Ghadshi family and*given to the Sdbale whose fourth 
in descent is the present police pdtil. 

According to the local story, of the four gateways, the Ganesh, 
Narayan, Hanumant, and Maha, the first second and fourth were 
built in the time of Ndna Fadnavis and the third or Ij^umant is 
oldef and was built by the Musalmans. The gaf^ays of all are 
arched in Musalmdn style and strengthened by masonry bastions, the 
windings of the steps and the heights of the gateways being so 
planned that the approach is commanded by all the bastions. The 
gates are of teak strengthened with iron, the lowest or Ganesh gate 
being armed against elephants by long iron spikes. Here and there 
in the bastions of the Ganesh and other gates are a few small dis- 
mounted guns.^ Inside of the Ganesh Gate on the right hand, about 
the level of the roof of the gateway, is a broken image of Ganpati. 
A little further, about halfway to the Ndrayan gate, in a niche on 
the right, is a small broken imago of Gauri, Ganpati’ s mother, 
seated with crossed feet and upturned soles, her hands resting on 
•4fbr knees, four bracelets on each wrist, a bodice and a tiara or 
mukut on her head. To the right, about halfway between the 
Nitrdyan and Hanumant gates, are two caves, the nearer fourteen feet 
by sixteen and nine high, used by the Mardth^s as a nachni store, 
and the further, about twenty-nine by thirty feet and twelve high, 
used as a rice store. They are plain, without pillars ornament or 
writing, and, except narrow doors, have their mouths closed by 
masonry. Their depth, three or four feet below the entrance, 
and the roughness of the tool-marks, support the local belirf that 
they are the work of men, not of the Pandavs, and were cut by the 
MarathAs as granaries. A few steps further, before passing through the 
M^ruti or Hanumant gateway, a rough broken image of Mdruti is cut in 
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the cliff on the right. Just above this image is the Mdruti orHanuma^t 
gateway, the original gate of the fort, which, aecording.to the local 
story, was built by Alaingir or Aurangzeb, but is probably at least as 
old as the Ahmadnagar kings (1489-1G36). A few steps ubovi^the 
Mftruti gate the staircase is spanned by an arch or kamdn fitted with 
holes for bolts and bars. A little further the staircase turns sharp to 
the right in front of the Maha or Great gateway, a plain wooden door 
set in a Musalm^n arch, with some slight tracery above and a small 
image of M^ruti on either side. Within the gateway is a ruined court 
and guard-room with one arch standing. 

Facing the Maha gate, on a stone plinth about five feet high, stands 
a stone mausoleum, a square tower capped, as it seems from the out- 
side, by a rough clumsy dome. This building, which is about fifteen 
feet square inside, has two slightly ornamented stone tombs on the 
floor, and rises in a plain well-proportioned dome about twenty-five 
feet high. It has no inscription. According to the local story it is a 
cenotaph in honour of Aurangzeb and one of his wives. Close to the 
mausoleum are the ruins of the small court-house ovdhdldi sadar, and 
in front, between the tomb and the cliff edge, are the remains of the 
armoury or lohdr-^khdna. Behind the dome, the hill rises into a bare 
knoll about 100 feet high, and to the right, under a cliff about thirty 
feet high, are the well-built plinths of four courtyards or chauks^ 
said to be the remains of the chief Government offices of mothi sadar. 
In the rocky brow behind are a set of four caves. The cave most 
to the south and west has its mouth, all but a hole about two 
feet squartVehok^ed with earth and fallen rocks. To the north-east, 
behind the ruins 6n*the chief court-house, is a cistern about twelve 
feet deep cut into tliQ face of the hill, the inner part supported by a 
roughly hewn rock pillar. A few steps to the right, with a porch 
about fifteen feet by eight, is the second cave partly filled with 
mud and water, the entrance blocked by rocks and earth, and with' a 
modern wall and door built across it. Inside, a modern stone and 
mortar wall divides the cave, leaving, to the left, a compartment 
about thirty feet by twenty. From this, a few yards to the east, 
two rock-cut doorways lead info two small chambers, one to the 
left the other facing the entrance doorway. The cave is plain 
throughout without pillars or ornament. A few yards further, opening 
from a small terrace strewn with stones and imder an overhanging^ 
rock, is a third cave with a recess on the right and two smaU 
chambers on the left. This cave, which is known as the treasury, 
Khajdvddrki kothi or Jdmddrkhdna, measures about sixty feet long 
by forty-five broad and about eight high. It is plain without pillars 
or ornament and has, along the east wall, a stone bench about three 
feet high, five feet broad, and twenty-seven feet long. 

Slight brick partitions divide the cave into compartments about 
fifteen feet square, and up the middle a row of treasure-coffers, about 
three feet square, have been sunk in the floor. A few yards further, 
under an overhanging rock, about six feet deep, is a fourth cave 
known as the Lakshmi Kothi The original entrance seems to have 
been a central doorway with rock-posts and two side windows^br open- 
ings, each about three feet high and eight long, cut halfway down to* 
the floor of the cave. But, except a doorway measuring five feet by 
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tiiree, the front has been closed by a modern stone wall. Inside of 
the door a rook-cut hall, fifty feet by thirty and seven high, with 
Pock-cut si^c benches, but without pillars ornament or figures. Part 
of TSie hall, cut off by a brick partition, has been used as a store-room ; 
and in the roof, between the outer and inner doorways, a loop has been 
cut from which to hang the scales used in weighing grain and stores. 
In the back wall of this hall are four rough-hewn rock pillars, each 
about three feet square, placed so as to form a central doorway and 
' two windows on either side, each window about eight feet long and 
four high, corresponding to the windows in the outer wall. A flight 
of three rough steps, with plain rock-cut side benches, each five feet 
long and three and a half wide, lead to the inner doorway. Within 
this doorway is a second hall, about fifty feet by nine and a half and 
seven high, in no way differing in style from the outer hall, except that 
at each end a door leads into a rock-cut chamber twelve feet by ten. 
Through the back wall of this second hall are reached a central* and 
two side chambers, the central chamber about 17' 6" by IJJ' 6" and 
each of the side chambers ten feet by fourteen. Within this central 
chamber is an inner shrine about eight feet by four with a small room 
to the left. On the back wall of the shrine are some markings and 
hollows which look as if a relic-ahrino or other object of worship had 
been wrenched from the wall. The story is that this cave was the 
dwelling of Lomesh Ilishi and that a passage once ran through the 
back wall of the shrine into the seer’s private chamber. One of the 
Musalmdn kings is said to have spent sixty bottles of mHn lighting 
thi^ passage in search of the seer, and, on failing ordered 

the mouth to be closed. Beyond Lakslimi’s chi&nber are two small 
rough caves and a larger one, apparently about twenty feet by forty, 
now half filled with mud and water. This group of caves is by the 
people believed to be the work of the Pandavs, and though no trace 
of ornament figures or writing has been found, the style of the work, 
the position commanding a fine view south-east across the Pauna 
valley to the Mdndvi Tikona and Morgiri or Jiimbhulni hills, and the 
neighbourhood of the old shrine of Bahiroba now the tomb of Shaikh 
Umar, favour the idea that it was once a Buddhist settlement. If 
they are Buddhist, the caves rank among the oldest class belonging to, 
the second or first century before or after Christ, Passing over the 
high ground in which the caves are cut, the path leads to a walled 
enclosure, at the west end of which, covered by a rough thatched roof, 
is the tomb of Shaikh Umar Avalia an Arab saint. Shaikh Ulnar is 
said to have come from Mecca with six brothers one of whom was 
BAva Malang who gave his name to the hill near EalyAn in the 
Konkan and another Shaikh Salla of Poona, They are said to have 
come as missionaries before MusalmAn power was established in the 
Deccan, According to the guardian or mujdvar of the tomb, whose- 
family have held the post for seven generations, when Shaikh Umar 
came to Lohogad he found a Hindu ascetic on the hUl-top whom he 
seized by the leg and tossed across to the VisApur plateau where his 
shrine is still worshipped, as the vandev or forest-god.^ Once a year, 

^ It seems doubtful whether this so-called ascetic was a Gos^vi and was not 
Bahiroba, The present vandtv is said to be Bahiioba and has a Koli ministrant. At, 
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on the December-January or full-moon, a fair is held at Shaikh 

Umar^s tomb, to which about 1200 pilgrims come, Hindus pi all castes 
as well as Musalmans, mostly from the villages round as far as Poona. 
One of the visitors, a Hindu of the saddler or Jiiigar^caste, lately 
(1880) presented the shrine with a handsome silk covering. In a 
comer of the enclosure are several votive clay horses. Behind, that 
is to the west of, the saint’s tomb, the hill rises into a steep grassy 
knoll about 100 feet above the level of most of the hUl-top. To the 
north of the central knoll, about 150 yards to the west of the saint’s 
tomb, is a masonry pond about . 140 yards round and with two 
flights of steps leading to the water. On the east wall of the north 
flight of steps a Marathi inscription dated S. 1711 (a. n. 1789) 
states that the maker of the pond was Bdlaji Jand,rdan Bhanu 
(that is Nana Fadnavis), whose agent or representative was Dhondo 
Balldl Nitsure, and the mason who built it Bdjichat. This pond 
does not now hold water. At the time of the capture of the hill 
the lEnglish are said to have run ofi' the water in search of treasure 
and the* escape opening has never been closed. The remains of a 
stone structure for working a leather bag and of water-channels 
to the north show that the water of the pond was once used for 
gardening. To the south of the central knoll and to the west of 
the domSi tomb is a ruined temple of Trimbakeshvar Mahadev, and 
close to the temple a rock-cut cistern and a well of pure water. To 
the north-west of the pond there seems to have been a garden whore 
the artillery apparently was parked. A few guns lie about and 
stone balls ’isire.5g;und in the grass. At the north-west comer of tbo 
hill-top a path p^^es through an arched gateway down a rough 
descent of 1 00 or 150 feet to the strip of rock known as the Scorpion’s 
Sting. This rock, which is about 1500 yards long and from twenty 
to forty yards broad, has a rough flat top and steep sides strengthened 
by broad masonry parapets. The walled passage at the west end of 
the rock, according toLordValentia (1803), was the beginning of a 
flight of steps which were planned by one of the SatAra chiefs but 
never completed.^ 

f To the west of the plateau, below the Lohogad clilF, is a hamlet of 
about six Koli huts. They grow hill-grains, nachni and vari^ own 
cattle, and make butter. They are PuMri or Pdn Kolis acting as 
temple servants to Ganpati, Maruti, Bahiroba, Khandoba, and- 
Vithoba. The Mardtha Kunbis eat and drink with them, but they 
do not intermarry. Their surnames are Ikdre, Dhanvale, Dakole, 
and Shilke. 

Lohogad is one of the strongest and most famous of Deccan forts 
and is probably a settlement of very great age. Its position, 
commanding the high road to the Bor pass, must have always made it 


tbs top of the on the way from Bhd.ja, is an old temple to some form of Devi 
with a broken dome in the crosS'C(»mer or Hemddpanti style. Closer under Lohogad, 
on a rough plinth, aire thirteen small stone horses about a foot high and a foot long, 
said to be the stable of Shaikh Umar. Here, in passing, Hindu women andchildren 
leave a small branch or tr^>twlg. It seems pronable that Shaikh Umar's stud is a 
survival of the old Bahiroba horse- worship. 

1 Travels, II, 171. 
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important,^ and its large series o£ caves, though not yet properly 
examined, would seem to show that it was a Buddhist resort at least 
as early as^Bhdja, Kdrle, and Bedsa (b.c. 200 -a.d. 200). On these 
gr«inds, aftd from its resemblance in name and position, it seems 
possible that Lohogad is Ptolemy’s (a.d. 150) Olochoera, one of the 
chief places inland from the South Konkan or Pirate Coast. In 
modern times it is mentioned as one of the Bahmani forts taken by 
Malik Ahmad when (1489) he established himself as an independent 
► ruler In 1564 Burhdn Nizdm ShAh II. afterwards the seventh 
Ahmadnagar king (1590-1594.) was confined here during his 
brother’s reign.® On the fall of the Ahmadnagar dynasty in 1637, 
Lohogad passed to the Bijapur kings, but was soon after (1648) 
wrested from them by Shivjlji. In 1665, after the successes of Jaising 
and Dilawar Khan, Shivjiji was forced to cede Lohogad to Aurangzeb. 
Only five years later (1670), in the successful operations that followed 
Tdnaji Mdlusre’s capture of Sinhgad, Lohogad was surprised by 
the Mardithas, and afterwards made a sub-divisional head-quarters 
and treasury.^ About 1704 Lohogad was taken by the Mardthd,s,® in 
1713 it was taken by Angria,® and in 1720 it was given to Baldji 
Vishvanath.^ About 1770 the fort was taken in the interests of 
Nana Fadnavis by a Koli named* Jdvji Bomble. This man who was 
a famous outlaw had some capital rocket-men and advancing one of 
them to a favourable position pointed out to him the direction he was 
to fire. One of the rockets fell among some powder close to the door 
of the magazine and caused such an explosion that the garrison were 
foroed to surrender.® Towards the close of the eiejJ^eefrth century 
Ndna Fadnavis, when prime minister to Bdjira-^T. (1796-1800), 
placed Dhondopant, a dependant of his own, in command of liohogad 
and sent all his treasure to the fort. After Nona’s death (1 800) his 
widow ( 1 2th N ovember 1 802) ® took refuge in Lohogad, and Dhondo- 
pant refused to hand over the fort to the Peshwa unless Nona’s 
adherents received certain offices. Dhondopant remained in command 
till 1803 when the Peshwa, under General Wellesley’s mediation, 
agreed to allow Dhondo to keep the fort on promise of acting us a 
faithful subject. Shortly after, from a fort near the Krishna, a 
garrison of Dhondopant’s fired on the Peshwa and would not allow 
him to pass to a temple. In punishment for this outrage General 
Wellesley threatened to storm Lohogad ; and on promise of personal 
safety and of a yearly grant of £120 (Rs. 1200) to Naina’s widow 
whom General Wellesley described as ‘ very fair and very handsome 
well deserving to be the object of a treaty,’ Dhondopant retired to 
Thina and the widow to Panvel. When the fort surrendered to 
the British it held a prodigious quantity of ammunition of all kinds. 
It was at once restored to the Peshwa and in 1803 (October) 
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^ Tin quite lately the high road to the Bor Pass kept close to the southern range of 
hills just below lK)hogad. ^ Grant Duff's MarAthAs, 33. 

« Briggs’ Ferishta, III. 271, 282. ^ The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C.S. 

^ Scott’s Deccan, II. ^ ; Wuring’s MarAtbAs, 125. 

• Grant Du^s MarAthAs, 193. ^ Grant Duff’s MarAthAs, 202. 

8 Transactions Bombay Geographical Society I. 253. 

» Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, XIX. 84, 
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when visited by Lord Valentia, was strongly garrisoned, but poorjy 
supplied with stores.^ Some months after the outbreak pf the find 
war with the Peshwa(4th March 1818) a strong force under Colonel 
Prother was sent against Lohogad. On the capture of visapur^he 
garrison left Lohogad and on the next day it was taken without 
resistance.^ Till as late as 1845 the fort was garrisoned by a com- 
mandant and a few troops.® The guard was afterwards removed, 
but, probably because the fort could at any time be commanded 
from Visapur, the four gateways and other fortifications were left*" 
unharmed. In 1862, it was reported as a strong fort, the walls and 
gates in slight disrepair, with a sufficient supply of water, and able to 
hold about 500 men.^ 

VjsJpm. Rising from the same plateau as Lohogad, about half a mile to the 

north, the rocky scarp of Visapur is crowned by a smooth bare hill- 
top, considerably larger than Lohogad, and, at its highest point, 3550 
feet ^boYc the sea. Near the middle of its length two ravines, one 
running^ down the north, the other down the south face, narrowing 
its centre, hollow the hill into an hour-glass. Each half of the hill 
rises into a gently rounded knoll which, though showing no trace of 
fortifications, is dignified with the name of BiUa Killa or upper 
fort. Round the edge of the hill-top runs a wall, high and strength- 
ened by towers along the west face. • In other parts, except where 
the rock is not sheer and the crest has been scarped by a masonry 
lining or pavement, it is little more than a stone and mud breast- 
work, In other parts, according to the lie of the ground, the defences 
vary from walls backed by masonry platforms where* the 

slope was naturally easy, to a mere parapet of dry stone where the 
plateau ends in a precipice. 

From LohvMi, at the foot of Lohogad fort, the YisApur path passes * 
north winding among plinths of cut-stone, which attest the importance 
of the old peta or cantonment attached to Lohogad fort, j)ast where 
Shaikh Umar dismounted, a spot marked by an earthen platform 
and a row of small votive clay horses, and past a hole in the east 
point of Lohogad clifi', made by the saint when he hurled his spear 
against the rock in defiance of the Hindu ascetic wdiom he was about 
to oust from the plateau. The Visapur path leads over a bare rocky 
partly tilled plateau across the crest of the ridge which connects 
Lohogad and Visdpur. Beyond the shoulder, the path, for about a 
mile and a half, runs under the sheer scarp of Visapur fort. It 
then turns to the left up a deep gorge, the sides crested by massive 
masonry bastions, along a steep rough track strewn with large 
boulders and broken masonry, the ruins of the Deccan gateway, 
destroyed when the English dismantled the fort. At the head of 
the gorge, hewn in the rock, is a large reservoir said to bo the work 
of the Pandavs, built in with modern stone-work and the interior 
plain. The hill-top, with its two conical knolls about two hundred 
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^ Valentia^s Travels, II. 166*171. D}iondopaiit*8 garrison varied aocofdiing to 
clrenmstanoes from one to three ihotssand men. Ditto, 17L 
^ Blfitcker’s Mar^tha War, 247, Report of Forts* Poona Division, 1S46. 

* Government Lists of Civil Forts, 1862.* 
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feet high,^ is smooth and thickly covered with grass, but, except a few 
old Ficus ^lomerata or nmhar trees in a hollow near the centre of 
the north :^ce, it is bare of trees. 

besides the wall round the hill-top there are three chief works, 
massive masonry bastions that in both ravines‘^ flank the ruined central 
gateway, a strong masonry tower at the north-east corner, and a great 
outstanding masonry-lined crag that guards the hill to the north- 
^ west. The remains on the hill are, in the western half, two roofless 
buildings surrounded by outer or veranda walls said to have once 
been Government offices, and in the east half, near the southern edge 
of the hill, a largo three-cornered stone- built pond, and close to it a 
rock-cut cistern. Near the north wall is an iron gun ten feet long 
and of four-inch bore, marked in relief with the Tudor Hose and 
Crown flanked by the letters E. K. This is probably a gun of Queen 
Elizabeth’s ^reign robbed from an English ship and presented to the 
Peshwa by Angria or some other Maratha pirate.^ Like several Either 
guns on the fort it has been disabled by breaking off its trunnions. 
Near the middle of the hill-top, between the two gorges, in a small 
grove of old iimhar Ficus glomerata trees, arc the ruins of a large 
stone-built house known as the Peshwa’s pidace. Close to it are the 
remains of an old Mahddev shrine. 

The descent, through the north or Pd,tan gate, is for two or three 
hundred yards somewhat steep and rugged with fragments of the 
ruined gateway. Lower down, the path passes under the north-west 
clilf, and, beyond the cliff, sti’etches for about a mile acrg^iw bare open 
plateau. Looking back from this plateau, the vg^^Satural defences 
of the two hills stretch in a long waving line. Beginning with a 
bold bluff near the north-east corner of the hill the line recedes to form 
the northern or Patan gorge, then sweeps forward to the massive 
outstanding north-west crag, and again slightly receding stretches 
along the strongly fortified western face. Further west, with only a 
very short brealt, another line of fortifications crowns the north face 
of Lohogad, and, with a slight drop, stretches westward along the flat 
crest of the Scorpion’s Sting. From the western brow of the plateau, 
which commands this view, down the Bhdja hill-side a smooth steep 
path winds quickly to the plain. 

Visapur fort is said to have been built by the first Peshwa Bdldji 
Vishvandth (1714- 1720). In 1818, when reducing the Peshwa’s forts, 
the fame of Lohogad as a place of strength caused the English to 
make special preparations for its attack. A detachment of 380 
Europeans and 800 Natives, with a battering train, summoned from 
the Konkan, were joined by artillery from Ohakan, and the second 
battalion Sixth Native Infantry and a detail of the second battalion 
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^ By aneroid the height of the Decean gate is 3350, of the eastern bastion 3430, 
and of the central height 3550 feet above the sea. 

2 The PAtan gorge was not so strongly fortified as the other gorge. There were 
some fortifications hut all were bloivu down and the ascent from Pdtan is for a con- 
siderable distance over debris. 

* Government Lists of Civil Forts, 18C2, state that most of the ^ns had the letters 
E and E carved on their trunnions. These letters have been noticed on this one gun 
only. Mr, J. McL. Campbell, C.B. 
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of the First. The whole force was placed under the command nf 
Colonel Prothcr.^ On the 4th of March Visdpur was attacked, and 
on the same day was occupied without resistance.^ Both the north or 
Konkan and the south or Deccan gateways were blown up, and 
except a few Dhangars^ huts the hill has since been deserted.® 

IfOna'vla, about forty miles north-west of Poona, is a municipal 
town in Maval with a railway station and a population in 1881 
of 3334. Londvla lies at the top of the Bor pass and is the chief 
up-country centre of the south-east branch of the Peninsula railway 
corresponding to Igatpuri on the north-east branch. Besides 
the municipality and the railway station Londvla has a post office, 
locomotive works, Protestant and Roman Catholic chapels, a railway 
school, a masonic lodge, and a co-operative store. The 1883 railway 
returns showed 74,688 passengers and 1547 tons of goods. The 
municipality was established in 1877 and had in 1883 an income 
of JflOO (Rs. 1000) and an expenditure of £85 (Rs. 850). A 
railway .reservoir, about two miles to the south of Londvla, affords 
a fair supply of water to the town. Close to the south of the 
town is a large wood of fine trees hung in many parts with large 
thick-stemmed creepers. Along the south and west fringes of the 
w’^ood arc many favourite camping grounds during April and May. 
The wood, which covers about fifty six acres, is interesting as 
preserving a trace of the forest with which the West Poona valleys 
were probably once covered. This section of the early forest seems 
to have bejiJij^TOotected out of fear for Mahddcv whose shrine lies 
in the heart ofSbe wood. Londvla wood is famous for picnicis and 
as a camping ground for visitors during the hot season (March-May). 
About four miles south of Londvla is Siikar Patluir a wide waving 
hill-top in many ways particularly fitted for a health resort.^ 

Loni in Havcli, also called Loni Kalbhar, about ten miles 
south-east of Poona, with in 1881 a population of 2512, has a railway 
station and a Collector's bungalow. The station returns for 1880 
show 12,621 passengers and 339 tons of goods. About two miles 
south of the village, in a spot called Rdmachi Jdga or R^m Dara, is 
^he tomb of one Satu Ramoshi who is said to have died about a 
hundred years ago.® In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Loni as a usual 
halting place with 200 houses, five shops, a watercourse, and wells.® 

Loni Eand,^ on the Poona- Ahmadnagar road about ten miles 
north-east of Poona, is a small village of 909 people with a travellers* 
bungalow. 

In® 1820 the township of Loni was described as having lands 

^ The Hon. M. Elphinstone to Gov. Gen. 7th March 1818. According to Blacker 
(Mar&tha War, 247) Col, Prother’s force coneisted of seven mortars and four heavy 
guns, 370 men of H. M.’s 89th Foot; the first battalion of the Fifth and the first 
battalion of the Nintli Beg^ents of Kative Infantry ; detachments of the second 
battalions of the Sixth and JP’itst Begiments of Native Infantry ; and two companies 
of the Auxiliary Brigade. ^ Blacker’s Mardtha War, 247. 

® Liftts of Civil Forts, 18C2. * Details are given below under Sdkar PathAr. 

« Mr. H. E. Winter, C.S. ® Itmcrary, 27. 

7 The village is called Loni Rand to distinguish it from Loni on the radnsula 
railway al$o called Loni Ralbhar in the same sub-division. 

® Dr. Coats in Transactions Bombay Literary Society, HI. 183-280. I>r. Coats* paper 
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embracing a circumference of nearly nine miles comprising 3669 
acres or about 5| square miles. Oi these 1955 acres were arable 
and the resb common used as pasturage. The town had 568 people 
in 107 houses. The town was situated on a dry slope overlooking 
its garden and arable lands. From a distance it looked like a mass 
of crumbling clay walls broken by a few stunted trees, and here and 
there a building like a bam or stable covered with red tiles. The 
^whole was surrounded by a mud wall five furlongs round, ten 
to twelve feet high and four or five feet thick at the base. The 
wall had two rude gates, ten to twelve feet high and as many broad, 
made of two pieces of thick teak planks joined by cross beams let 
into an eye cut in the frame above and resting on a hollowed stone 
below which served as a hinge. Within, the town was comfortless 
miserable and filthy. What seemed crumbling clay walls were 
the houses of the great body of the people built of sun-dried 
bricks of white chalky earth with terraced brick tops. Some 
were ruined and some had pieces of , straw thatch thrown up against 
them ^ to shelter poor people and cattle. The town had 107 
inhabited dwellings and five public buildings, the ehdvdi or village 
office, three Hindu temples of Bljairav Hanumd.n and Mahadev also 
used as rest-houses by travellers, and a ruined Musalm^n place of 
worship. The houses were built out of order as though for defence 
and had a general air of gloom and unsociableness. Narrow, dirty, 
and crooked lanes wound amongst them. The ehdvdi or office was 
thirty feet square with square gable ends and a tiledjroof resting 
oif a treble row of square wooden posts. It was used by travellers and 
G-overnment messengers, and a corner of it was occupied by the Koli 
water-carrier. The temple of Bhairav was a tiled building open in 
front and poorly built. It contained images of Bhairav and his wife 
Jogeshvari and two or three pointed stones. All these were so 
covered with oil and redlead as to leave no trace of features. The 
image of Bhairav was in local repute for curing snake-bites and many 
people and cattle were said to have recovered. The god did not allow 
the nim tree, which is used against snake-bite, to grow within the 
village walls,, as he himself took care of all snake-bitten patients. 
The building cost £12 10s, (Rs. 125). The temple of Hanum^n 
twenty-six feet square had a flat roof terraced with white earth. 
It had an open front and rested on rows of wooden posts. The 
image was placed against the back of the wall in a little niche facing 
the front. It was a rude imitation of a monkey covered with red- 
lead. The temple had been built by the villagers at a cost of £20 
(Rs. 200). The temple of Mahddev (16' x 10') was built of hewn stone 
and lime and had a terraced roof. It was in two parts, a front to 
the east being a portico with three pointed arches, and a shrine in 
the back entered from the portico and containing a ling in a case. 
The temple was built in 1801 by a relation of the village headman 
or pdtiL In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Loni as belonging to the 
Dhamdhere family with eighty houses three shops and several 
wclls.^ In 1832 it is noticed as surrounded by a brick wall broken 


gives a very interesting account of an old Deccan village and describes in detail a 
village community, its institutions, and resources. 

1 Itinerary, 10* 
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down in places. The inside of the village was dirty and wretched, 
but there were no beggars.^ 

Madh, a small village ten miles north of Junnar, wi'ihin 18? 1 a 
population of 899, has a weekly market on Saturday. 

Mahalungei on the Simr-Talegaon road, about eight miles 
south-west of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 1457, is an 
alienated village belonging to the Ingle family. A weekly market 
is held on Monday. 

Malha'rgad or Soua'ri fort, within the limits of Son4ri village, 
about six miles north of Sdsvad and three miles west of the Divte 
pass, is a small double-walled fort crowning a point on the 
Sinhgad range. About 700 feet above the plain on the Loni, and 
about 400 feet on the Sonari, side, the fort was about 700 jards round, 
and, though it had little strength either natural or artificial, its position 
at the head of the Divte pass was an anxiety and trouble to travellers 
and cfi^ravans. The outer wall of the fort, which followed the 
triangular form of the plateau, was thirteen feet high and six feet 
thick, the inner wall which was square with corner bastions of little 
strength being only six feet thick and about five feet high. The 
walls are pulled down in places and on the south are completely 
breached. Besides a main entrance at the north-east corner of 
the outer wall, the fort has several minor entrances at two corners. 
Inside are temples of Khandoba and Mahddev and ruins. The 
water-su ^ly f rom a cistern and three wells inside the fort is scanty. 
The beautuffh4i^^ Fan Palm fern, Actiniopteris radiata, groWs 
in perfection in the crevices of the masonry and few finer specimens 
of the Maiden Hair fern can be found than in a part of the ruins. 
The fort was built about 1775 by Bhivrdv Yashvant P4nse and 
Krishn4ii Madhavrav Panse, proprietors of Sondri village, and was 
called alter the god Malhari because, when the foundations were 
being dug, blood oozed out of the ground. The blood was understood 
to be a mark of the displeasure of Khandoba or Malhari the Panse 
family god, and, after vows to build a shrine to the god and name the 
fort after him, the work went on and was finished without mishap.* 

Malsiras,^ a small alienated village about fifteen miles north- 
east of Sdsvad, with in 1881 a population of 899, has an old temple 
of Bhuleshyar Mahddev. The temple, which is built of stone and 
mortar, is sixty feet long and eight-sided and has some faded 
paintings. The hall or aabhdmandap in front was built by one 
Bh4rgavram Svdmi. The temple is estimated to have cost about 
£10,000 (Rs, 1,00,000).^ A yearly fair is held at the temple on the 
last day of Shrdvan or July-August when about 2000 people assemble. 

Malthan, ten miles west of Sirur, with in 1881 a population 
of 2135, is a dumdla or two-owned village belonging to the Povar 
family. The village has a Mahddev temple and a Muhammadan 
tomb of Ismiel ShAh Pir. The temple is a fine building, about 


* Jacquemont Voyage dsum T Inde, in. 543. ® The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C.S. ' 

* The village is said to have got its name from the stony ground or mdl m which 

it standa ^ Mr* Konnan*s Report on Poona temples. 
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200 years old, and lately restored with an additional hall or 
saohamanda^ at the cost of the Pov^r family. In front of the 
temple, near the entrance, is a lamp-pillar or dipmdl curvilinear in 
fornf and surmounted by a carved square capital. A small fair is 
held at the tomb on the dark fifth of Ohaitra or March -April, 

Manchar, on the right bank of the Ghod about twelve miles north 
of Khed, is a market town, with in 1881 a population of 4183. The 
town is surrounded by a wall and belonged to His Highness Holkar 
till 1868-69 when it became British by exchange. It has a post 
oflBce and had a municipality from August 1863 to March 1875. 
A weekly market is held on Sunday. To the west of the town, 
beyond a watercourse, is a fine Hcmddpanti reservoir about twenty- 
five yards square with two flights of steps leading to the water. 
Except the west wall which has a niche (3' X 2' 6") with carved side 
posts and sculptured foliage, the walls of the reservoir are plain. 
Within the niche is a much worn Devndgari inscription diflSpult 
to read. Manchar appears to have been a Musalm^n town of some 
importance, and has a small mosque at its south-west entrance. The 
mosque is entered by a fine single arch surmounted by a projecting 
and bracketed cornice with a small minaret at each of the four corners. 
In 1827 Captain Clunes notices it* as belonging to, Holkar with 200 
houses, sixteen shops, 150 wells, and a weekly cattle market.^ 

Ma'nkeshvar, a small village about eight miles north-west of 
Junnar, with in 1881 a population of 146, has, on a mound, the remains 
of what seems to be a tine HemAdpanti temple. The rmnows consist 
of *two or three artistically sculptured pillars wiihoiit base or capital, 
some fragments of capitals, and two large bulls or Nandis. Other 
fragments are probably buried in the mound. The temple is locally 
believed to have been destroyed by the Muhammadans and a Fir’s 
tomb within a stone’s throw to the south of the temple seems to. 
confirm the local story. 

Medad or Amra'vati, on the left bank of the Karha, is a walled 
village, a mile north-west of Bardmati, with in 1881 a population of 
866. To the north, commanding the village, is a beautiful fort said 
to have had a gun as large as any at Bijapur,^ 

Morgaon or Moreshvar, a large market town on the left bank 
of the Karha, about five miles south-west of Supa, with in 1881 a 
population of 1632, has a large handsome temple of jSanpati, Here 
Moroba Gosavi, the founder of the Dev family of Chinchvad, used to 
worship his favourite deity until its transfer to Chinchvad.^ The floor 
stones of the temple are arranged in the form of a large tortoise. 
Near the temple is a rest-house an ornamented square building with 
a dome. The rest-house was built in 1792 and is of unusually fine 
workmanship. A yearly fair is held at the Ganpati temple on 
Ganeshohaturthi the bright fourth of Bhadrapad or August- 
September, and lasts till the tenth of the bright half of Ashvin 
or September -October, A weekly market is held on Sunday. In 
1792 Captain Moor describes Morgaon as a large town with a fairly 
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good market^ a handsome temple, and a rest-house which was then 
building. • 

Mulshi Budrukh, a small village about ten miles south-west of 
Paud, with in 1881 a population of 530, has a weekl^r marked on 
Sunday. 

Mundhave village, about five miles nortb-east of Poona, had 
from 1840 to 1842 a nursery garden where Messrs. Sundt and 
Webbe grew excellent coffee.^ 

Na’ne in M&val, about two miles north of Khadkala, with in 
1881 a population of 727, has a weekly market on Saturday. In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Ndne Mdval appears as the head- 
quarters of Bipargana in the Junnar sarkdr with a revenue of £1963 
(Ks. 19,630).3 

Na'noli village, three miles north-east of Talegaon DabhAdo, has 
some old caves in a hill scarp a mile to the north. A steep climb 
thrde quarters up the hill leads to the base of a high scarp facing 
south-west. Skirting this scarp a cistern and a cell are passed, and 
beyond them a flight of rudely cut steps leads to a square flat-roofed 
eave (18' X 18^x7') now used as a temple dedicated to the goddess 
Phirangdbdi. In the south wall of the cave is a small cell. Bej^ond 
the cave the scarp is hollowed into two small cells. 

Na'ra'y^ngaon on the Mina, nine miles south-east of Junnar, 
with in 1872 a population of 3916 and in 1881 of 3447, is a large 
market town with a post office and a public works bungalow. The 
weekly marfcNi is held on Saturday. The Poona-Ndsik road aiFo]|;ds 
good communication to the north and east and a well made local 
fund road joins the town with Junnar eight miles to the north-west. 
The town is entered by two main gates, the Junnar gate on the 
west and the Poona gate on the east. Ndr^yangaon had a 
municipality from 1861 to 1874. Close outside the Junnar gate is 
an unfinished mosque with two fine pillars in front and near the 
mosque is the tomb of a Musalman saint. Further to the west 
towards Junnar a temple of Vithoba stands picturesquely on the 
left among fine trees near the Mina. On a hiu about a mile to the 
south of N&rdyangaon is the tomb of Ganj Pir where a yearly fair 
attended by one to two thousand people is held on the bright ninth 
of Ohaiira or March-April, 

About three miles east of the town on a detached hill which on 
the north, south, and west rises sharp from the plain is the dismantled 
fort of I^ar&yangad (2916), The chief strength of the fort lay in its 
great natural defences. Its artificial fortifications, which were never 
very strong, were almost completely dismantled in 1820. Ruins of 
its north wall and of four of its bastions remain. Inside the fort on the 
extreme hill top is a small temple of Hats&b&i. The water-supply 
is abundant from two dstems or tdnkia fed by springs and several 
reservoirs or hatids. At one of the cisterns the god Ndr^an is said 
to have shewn himself to his devotees about 1830. For two or 
three years alter the manifestation, a fair, attended by thoqjsands of 


1 Nmativs, m » See Part 11. 77. 
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Mople, was held every Monday in honour of the god. The hill has 
some other ruins, especially a stone doorway bearing on its lintel a 
figure of C^anpati and two attendant tigers. The fortress is said to 
hare been built by the first Peshwa Bdl&ji Vishvan^th (1714-1720) 
and given in saranjdm or service-grant to SayAji PovAr. In the 
last MarStha war of 1818 Ndr4yangad is said to have surrendered 
to the English after only one shell had reached the inside of the 
fort.^ In 1827^ Captain dunes notices NArAyangaon as a market 
town or kasha with 700 houses, twenty shops, forty houses of dyers. 
and200 wells.2 J j i 

Narsiugpur, at the meeting of the Bhima and the Nira, in the 
extreme south-east of the Poona district, about twelve miles south-east 
of Indipur, with in 1881 a population of 1004, has a temple of Shri 
Lakshmi Narsinh with flights of steps leading to the river bed.* The 
temple was built by the chief of Vinchur in Nisik about 150 years ago 
at a cost of about £45,000 (Rs. 4,50,000). The temple is eight-sided, 
built of black stone, with a gilt apex seventy feet high. Most of the 
steps are as old as the temple and a ruined part on the rfouth was 
rebuilt by VamanKelkar a Deshmukh of Aurangabad at a cost of 
about £1100 (Ils. 11,000). A yearly fair, attended by about 4000 
people and lasting two days, is •held in honour of the god on the 
bright fourteenth of Vaishdkh or April -May. 

Navla'kh Umbre in M6val is an old village about ten miles 
north-east of Ehadkdla. The village lies at the sotirce of the Sud a 
feeder of the Indrdyani, and has some interesting ]p^indu and 
Musalm&n remains. The hills round the village entSTose it like an 
amphitheatre. The Hindu remains are a temple of Bahiroba 
Naukhandi in the hill range and a canopied tomb locally known 
as BdrdkhAmb or the twelve-pillared. The tomb lies to the north of 
the village on the left bank of the Sud. The tomb looks like a 
bandstand and consists of a plinth 23' S'' square raised four feet from 
the ground and a dome resting on twelve octagonal pillars, arranged 
in a circle in the plinth. The pillars are 7' 6" high. Under the 
capitals are carvings resembling spear-heads but they slightly difler 
in form on the different pillars. They are said to represent the leaf 
of the suru or cypress tree. The plinth, pillars, and twelve-sided 
entablature are of cut stone, and the vaulted dome, which is of burnt 
brick plastered over, shows signs of decay on the outside. The 
dome is surmounted by a central ornament with a small piece of 
wood called kalas. The tomb is said to have been built over the 
remains of his priest or guru by a Jangam Vdni of Umbre about 
200 years ago. On the plinth, under a boss hanging from the 
middle of the dome, is a ling without a case. On the north of the 
tomb is an unreadable inscription. To the south of the village, 
facing a pond, is a mosque, a square and very massive building 
ornamented with graceful tracery and said to be about 500 years 
old. It has a well preserved inscription said to contain the builder’s 
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name and the date. The gateway of the Moghal office or gadhi 
still preserved.^ ^ 

According to a local story the village was founded^ about 700 
years ago. The Kd.zi of Timbre has grants one of which is said*to 
be dated as far back as 634 Hijri or about 1235. The present Kdzi 
is an old man named Sayadu Dhondibhdi. The traditional 
explanation of the name Navliikh or nine lakhs is that, during the 
Divdli holidays in October -November, a daughter of one of the 
Moghal officers of Timbre asked her father for a present or ovdlni^ 
and he ordered her the payment of a day’s receipts at the turnspike 
on the bridle path of Timbre. The toll is said to have been one 
tanlcha a.) on animals and head-loads passing to Poona by the 
Kusur or Khand4la passes. The day’s receipts are said to have 
amounted to nine hundred thousand or nav Idkh of taukhds or about 
£2800 (Kb. 28,000) and this event is said to have given the name of 
Navlakh to the village.^ Timbre is probably the Kussian traveller 
Nikitin’s (1470) Oomri on his way from Chcul to Junnar. From 
Cheul Nikitin went in eight days to Pilee in the Indian mountains, 
which is perhaps Pimpr at the head of the Pimpri pass ; thence 
in ten days, Nikitin went to the Indian” that is Deccan or above 
Gh4,t town of Oomri, and from Oomti he went in six days, probably 
by the old Talegaon and Khed road, about sixty miles to Junnar.^ 

Nimbdari, a small village of 655 people, six miles south of 
Junnar, has a shrine of Renukddevi with a yearly fair on the full- 
moon of Chaitra or March- April attended by about 3000 pilgrimi|. 

Nimgaon, an alienated village on the right bank of the Bhima 
about six miles south-east of Khed, had in 1881 a population of 1121. 
On a knoU to the north is a temple of Khandoba which was built by 
Govindrdv Gdikvdd about the close of the eighteenth century. A 
yearly fair, attended by about 5000 people, is held at the temple on 
the full-moon of Chaitra or March- April. The temple enjoys twenty- 
two acres of rent-free land. 

Nimgaon Ketki, eight miles south-west of Inddpur, with in 
1881 a population of 2408, has a weekly market on Saturday. 


1 Mr. H, E. Winter, C. S. 

2 The ovdlni ceremony is performed by Hindu sisters to their brothers on the 
second day after IHvdli, called the Brother’s Second or hkdMj. It consists of the 
sister waving a light across the face of her brother and of the brother making her a 
present. 

® Lady Falkland’s version of the story (Chow Chow, I. 238-239) is slightly different.. 
According to her the present was asked by a MusalmAn queen from her husband? 
The king was greedy but he could not refuse his wife’s request. But he was sorry 
the queen asked the income of so poor a hill toll as Umbre, which hardly paid, he 
thought, the establishment, when she might have asked the toll of a rich pkee like 
JUhor or Burat. His surprise was great when he learnt that a day^s receipt 
amounted to nine Ukha of tanfshda* ^ 

® Major’s India in XV Century; Nikitin, 9, Nikitin’s route ispuzding. It waa 
formerly supposed to have been by Fulu SonAle at the foot of the Nina piws but the 
position of Pulu SonAle does not ^ree with the sixteen days between it and Junnar 
To explain Nikitin’s eight dj^a to the Pimnri pass it may be supposed that ke went 
by Rwnrdj, Kobe, OhodUa, Wa, Ind^pur, NizAmpur, and Umba^i to Pimpri. Mr. 
W. F. Sinclair, 0. S* suggi^ t^tthe NAgotbJia route is more likely. He wWd place 
Pilee at JSU fort in tbomor state* ^ 
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• Nirvangni on the Nira, about twelve miles south-west of 
Inddpur^ has a temple of Mahddev with a large bull or Naudi. The 
bi^ stand# under a canopy before the shrine of Mahddev which is 
to the west.* The shrine is half covered with earth and stones 
forming a plinth. On the left the bull has a slight scar. The 
horns, says the story, were knocked off by the Musalmans who were 
going to break the bull but blood gushed out and they refrained. On 
a stone, over the plain doorway of the shrine, is an inscription which 
cannot be made out. All pilgrims to Shingndpur in Sdtara about thirty 
miles south of Nirvangni must visit the Nirvangni bull and Mahadev 
before going to Shingiidpur. The legend is that when Mahddev 
was at Nirvangni the bull strayed into a Mdli’s garden. The Mdli 
pursued the bull and wounded it on the left side with a sickle or 
khurpe and the scar of this wound is still seen on the bull. Mahddev 
and the bull then went to Shingnapur but the bull came back 
to the Mdli’s garden. Seeing that the bull liked Nirvangni 
Mahddev arranged that he should live at Shingnapur and the bull at 
Nirvangni, and that every pilgrim to Shingndpur should first visit 
and pay obeisance to the bull at Nirvangni.*-* « 

Ojha'r or Wojha'r, on thc^ left bank of the Kukdi, is a small 
alienated village six miles south-east of Junnar, with in 1881 a popula- 
tion of 674. Ojhar was the scene of one of the eight incarnations of 
Ganpati in whose honour a temple is built to the west of the village.® 
The temple, which is about a hundred years old, lies in an enclosure 
entered by a fine gateway. The sides of the gateway havcwsculptured 
doorkeepers, and a row of four musicians in has relief adorns the lintel. 
All the figures are brightly painted. Within the enclosure are two 
fine lamp-pillars in front of a fine corridor of seven cusped arches 
used as a rest-house. The temple is entered by three doors with 
sculptured* side posts and lintels. The east entrance is the chief and 
bears, over the lintel, a relief figure of Ganpati with parrots and 
monkeys disporting in trees. A small dome flanked by four minarets 
surmounts the hall, and over the shrine is a spire adorned with the 
usual rows of figure-filled niches. The village revenues are alienated 
to the temple which is managed by the Inamdar. In 1827 Captain 
Clones notices it as an alienated village with a hundred houses and 
one shop.4 

Otur, north latitude 19^10' and east longitude 74° 3', on the left bank 
of the Kushmavati® or Mandvi a feeder of the Kukdi, ten miles 
north-east of Junnar, is a large and rich market town, with in 1872 
a -population of 6291 and in 1881 of 5780. Otur commands the 
eastern mouth of the Madmhora valley ending westward in the M^lsej 
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* Tbe space between the bull canopy and the Mahddev shrine has been recently 

closed by the villagers with masonry, * Mr. J. G. Moore, 0, S. 

* The seven others are at Junnar Rdnjangaon and Theur in Poona, at Pdli in the 
Pant Sachiv’s territory, at Madh in Koldba, and at Sidhtek in Ahmadnagar. 

< Itinerary, 18. 

® The Kushmdvati rises about three miles above Otur from a deep gorjge in the 
S^y^ris under the mountain of Bhdmbori. It cuts a deep and winding course 
through the black soil of Otur plain and flows four miles lower into the Kukdi near the 
Botanical gardens at Hivre Budrukh. The river is unfordable durieg July and August 
and ahnoBt isolates Otun 
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pass. About two miles west of the town extends the mountain 
range which, beginning from the fort of Harishchandragad (4691) 
at the head of the M^sej pass, forms the northern wall orthat valley 
and is the boundary between the Poona and Ahmadnagar districts at 
this point stretching far east into the Deccan. The highest points 
in this range arc Gidani, Bhambori, and Ohauria, the last within the 
limits of Otur and about 3700 feet above the sea. Three miles 
from Otur the Brdhmanvdda pass, fit for laden cattle, leads to the 
south-west corner of Ahmadnagar, and twelve miles to the east is 
the Ane pass, on the Poona-Nasik road, fit for wheels. 

Otur has three main entrances, the Rohokad Ves or north 
gateway, the Nagar Ves or east gateway, and the Junnar Ves or 
west gateway. Two of these the Rohokad and Nagar are well 
preserved. The town has a post office and a Collector's bungalow 
not far from the northern entrance, a fort, and two temples on the 
river bank. The fort, near the Junnar gate, was built in the last 
century^ to guard against Bhil raids. It was described in 1842 as 
a small ruined gadhi buUt on rising ground. The fortifications are 
fast falling into decay. Inside was a large mansion or vdda able to 
hold about fifty people. The water-supply was scarce and other 
supplies not available. The two temples are of Keshav Chaitanya the 
teaser of the famous Vani saint Tukdrdm and of Eapardikeshvar 
MahMev. Chaitanya’s temple is built over the tomb or samddh of 
that saint. A yearly fair, attended by about two thousand people, is 
held at Kjapardikeshvar temple on the last Monday of Shrdvan or 
July- August! The temple enjoys a Government cash grant of £'4 
10s. (Rs. 45) and some rent-free land. Otur had a municipality 
which was abolished in 1874 at the request of the people. In 1827 
Captain Clunes notices it as a market town or kasha with 2500 
houses and many gardens,^ 

Fa'bal, twenty miles west of Sirur, is a market town, wdth in 1872 
a population of 3565 and in 1881 of 1977. Pabal was the head- 
quarters of a sub-division till 1867, when, on its transfer from 
/ Ahmadnagar to Poona, Sirur became the head-quarters of the newly 
formed sub-division. A weekly market is held on Friday. Pabal 
has a post office, a HemMpanti temple, and a Musalmdn tomb. The 
Hemddpanti temple of Nageshvar, to the west of the town, is said to 
have been built by one Ktohu Rdjpatak. The hall or mandap is 
divided into {hree small aisles by two rows of three pillars each, the 
outermost pillars being slightly sculptured. In front, to the east 
of the temple, is a small IlemMpanti pond said to have been built 
by a dancing girl a favourite of Kdnhu's. Flights of steps lead to the 
water, and in the side walls are small niches with sculptured side 
posts. To the north-east of the temple a fine one-stone pillar stands 
on a lofty pedestal and supports a huge capital. The tomb, to which 
a mosque is attached, is in an enclosure to the north of the town. 
The tomb belongs to Mostani, the favourite MusalmAn mistress 
of the second Peshwa B4jir&v B&Uji (1721-1740). Mastani is said 
to have been captured by Chimndji Apa in Upper India and 


* Itinerary, 18. 
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presented to B^ijirdv. She died at the Shanvar palace in Poona, one 
of whose ^ gates is still called after her, and was buried at Pdbal 
which, with the neighbouring villages of Kendur and Loni, was 
gftnted to her. 

Pa'dli village, about two miles north-west of Junnar, with in 
1881 a population of 268, has a temple of Madhusudan or Vishnu, 
where a yearly fair, attended by about 3000 people, is held on the 
dark eleventh of Ashddh or June -July. The temple enjoys a 
yearly Government cash grant of £5 IGs. (Us. 58) and about fifty- 
six acres of rent-free land assessed at £1 9s. (Rs. 14^). 

Falasdev,^ formerly called Ratnapur, is a large market village on 
the Bhima about fifteen miles north-west of Inddpur, within 1881 
a population of 1431. A weekly market is held on Monday. Palasdev 
has a temple of Shiv said to have been built by cowherds about 1680. 
The temple is twenty-eight feet high built of stone for eight feet from 
the ground and the rest of brick. The shrine is of stone and tha spire 
of stone and brick with a coating of fine lime. An outer wall W’^as 
built round the temple by one lidburav Jagirdar of Bardmati. 

Fa^rgaon, a large village eleven miles north-west of Pd.taB,with in 
1881 a population of 2285, has an irrigation bungalow and a temple 
of Tukfii Bevi said to have been built by the Takavne family. The 
imag(^ was brought from Tuljapur in the Jfizdm’s territories. A yearly 
fair is held at the temple on the full-moon of Ghaitra or March- April. 

Fa'runde, a small village six miles south-west of Junnar, with 
Ui-1881 a population of 1007, has an old ruined tempTe of Shri 
Brahmandth Dev. A yearly fair, attended by about 2000 pilgrims, 
is held on the dark fourteenth of Mdgh or February- March. The 
temple enjoys a Government cash grant of about £3 (Rs. 30). 

Fa'sha'n is a small village of 913 people four miles north-west 
of Poona, two miles west of Ganeshkhind and about a mile from the 
Bombay road. The village is pleasantly placed in a beautiful grove 
on a feeder of the Mulu river. The common story of the cowherd 
watching his milk-less cow and finding it feeding a serpent who lived 
in an ant-hill is told of Pdshan. The cowherd dug the ant-hill, and 
finding five lingHf built a shrine, called it Somoshvar, and became its 
ministrant. The village of Pashfe was built near the shrine and a 
temple was built by the mother of Shahu (1708-1749). The temple, 
which is enclosed by a high wall, is a heavy sombre- Poking square 
structure built of stone with a brick roof. Two verandas and halls 
or mandaps were added to the main building by one Shivrdm 
Bh^u about 1780 and the building now measures 36'xl7'x31'. 
In front is a bull or Nandi and a lamp-pillar or dipmdL A flight 
of steps leads froiqt the temple to the river bed where is a 
square bathing place called chalcratirth with steps on four sides. 
In a year of threatened drought the fourth Peshwa Madhavr^v 
(1761 - 1772) engaged Brahmans to ofifer prayers at the temple, and 
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^ A local story, perhaps a play on the name of the village, is that about years 
ago catUe used to graze on the site of the present village. Some cows were found 
dropping their milk oyer a palas tree. The cowherds cut the tree and found in the 
trank a sand ling over which they built the temple and gave it the name of Palasdevi 
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when itheir prayers were heard, he made a grant erf a sum of £380 
^Rs. 3300) which is still continued. The BrAhmans^c who are 
ohosen in batches every eleventh day in Poona, beside^ board ajud 
lodging receive each £16 4s. (Rs. 162). They offer prayers from 
.morning to eleven and again in the afternoon. The permanent staff 
consists of a cook, a clerk, a storekeeper, a RAmoshi, a watchman, 
and a KAmAthi. A yearly fair is held on Mahdshivrdtra the Great 
Night of Shiv in Mdgh or February-March. The funds are managed 
^ a committee. PAshAn has a reservoir which supplies Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, and Kirkee with a plentiful supply of good 
water. 

Pastas in Bhimthadi on the Poona-SholApur road, eight miles 
north-east of Supe and forty miles east of Poona, with in 1872 a 
population of 2552 and in 1881 of 1692, is a large market village. 
Besides a railway station two miles to the north, a sub-judge^s court, 
and a post office, PAtas has a temple of NAgeshvar MahAdev, a rest- 
house, a mosque, and a weekly market on Thursday. The 1880 
railway returns showed 15,067 passengers and 453 tons of goods. 
The NAgeshvar temple, built of cut and polished stone, consists of a 
shrine and an audience hall or sabhdmandap with a veranda on 
both sides. It is said to have been limit about 200 years ago. PAtas 
has two ponds one of which was built as a famine relief work in 
1877. But the ponds do not always fill as the rainfall here is 
precarious. 

Paud|«on the Mula, about twenty miles west of Poona, is the head- 
quarters of t£e Mulshi petty division in Haveli, with in 1881 
population of 1566. Besides the petty divisional revenue and police 
offices, Paud has a post office and a market on Saturday. 

Peth, on the Vel, a feeder of the Bhima^ four miles north of 
Khedj is an alienated village with in 1881 a population of 1495 and 
a post office. 

FimpalVEndi. with in 1881 a population of 4227, is alarj^ village 
on the Kukdi, about ten miles south-east of Junnar. The village has 
' a post office and a weekly market on Thursday. 

Poona ‘ City and Cantonment, north latitude 18° 30' and east 
longitude 73° 63', 119 miles south-east of .Bombay and 1860 feet 
above the sea, cover an area of about 6114 acres, in 1881 had a popu- 
lation of 129,761, and in 1883 a municipal revenue of £23,304 
(Rs. 2,33,040). 

On the right bank of the Mutha river, in a slight hollow, the city 
and cantonment are bounded on the west by me Mutha, on the 
north by the joint Mula and Mutha, on the east by their feeder the 
Btduroba, and on the south-east and south by the spurs and uplands 
^bat rise to the northem slopes the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar hills. 
jBeycnd the tree-fringed line of the Mutha-Mula, to the north 
with a gende rise and to the east with a gentle fall, stretches a dry 
plain without trees and with scanty tiUage, broken by scattered 
blocks of bare level-crested hills, the outlying eastern fragigients of 

• 

' A great part pi Foooiii city account is contributed by B4v^ S^heb Narso 
BtachasdarE Secretary Poena City Maniciptdity. 
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tie range that separates the Indriyani and Mutha-Mula valleys. On Chapter jOV* 

other sides* e:$cept up the Mutha valley to the south-west, the city and Places- 

cantonmen^are surrounded by uplands and hills. On the north-west 

is the soilless Ganeshkhind upland, and on the west, from the rocky 

slopes of the Ohatarsing or Bhamburda hills, bare waving ranges 

rise to the central peak of Bhanbava. To the south rises the low 

but sharp-cut and picturesque* temple-crowned top of Parvati, and 

behind Parvati the broken outline of the Sinhgad-Bhuleshvar range. 

In and round the city and cantonment the underlying rock is Geology* 
basalt. On the neighbouring hills an amygdaloid trap crops out or 
comes close to the surface. The higher parts of the cantonment 
have a surfai^ layer of crumbled trap or munm, which in the lower 
parts passes into a whitish loam, and on stream banks and near the 
Mutha-Mula turns to a deep black cotton soil. To the west and 
north-west of Poona, on the Ganeshkhind uplands, in the Govern- 
ment House grounds, and further to the north, whore black soH and 
rock mix at the meetings of the Mula with small local, feeders, 
numbers of pebbles and crystals are found. The chief of these are 
white chalcedonies in large quantities, red camelians, bloodstone, 
moss agate, jasper, and rock crystal.^ 

The land between the Mutha-Mula and the Sinhgad hills Aspect, 

is a wooded plain, rising slightly to the south and east, the 
surface unbroken except near the river and along four of its smaller 
feeders which cross the plain from south to north. The area covered 
by^the city and. cantonment includes three belts, a western a 
central and an eastern. In the west is the city, with, in the heart of it, 
thick-set streets and lanes, and on the north and south fringes of 
rich garden land. The central belt, to the east of the city with poor soil 
and broad tree-lined streets, is, except the thickly-peopled Sadar 
Baz^r in the south, parcelled among detached one-storeyed European 
dwellings whose sameness is reliev^ by scattered public buildings, the 
Council Hall (52),^ the Sassoon Hospited ( 101 ), the Synagogue (113), 

St. Mary’s and St. Paul’s churches (109 and 111), the Arsenal Water 
Tower, and the Military Accounts Office (84). The eastern belt, with 
a gentle fall to the Bahiroba stream, except some garden-land in the 
north-east, is a bare rocky plain crossed by roads lined with young 
trees, and skirted by blocks of one or two-storeyed stone barracks and 
rows of detached officers’ dwellings. 

One^ of the chief beauties of s Poona is its river, the Mutha-Mula, The Biver. 
formed by the meeting, about three quarters of a mile west of the 
railway station, of the Mutha from the south-west and the Mula 
from the north-west. About a mile and a quarter north-oast of the 

^ Mr. T. M, Filgate. Tho richuass of the neighbourhood of Poona in agates and 
pebbles is noticed by Lord Vfdentia in 1^3. (Travels, II- 103). The abundance of 
agates and Crystals suggests, as is noted helow under History, that Ptolemy *s 
(a.i>.150) *Punnata in which are beryls,’ refers to the Doccan Poona, perhaps to dis- 
tinguish it from Punata without beryls in Maisur. [Compare Mr. Rice in Indian 
Antiquary, XI. 9J. Beryl the Greek berylos, though now technically need of only 
one herald -like stone, seems originimy to have been a general term. It apparently 
is the Arab hUami crystal. 

^ Tho number in brackets after this and other names is the serial number of this 
object in the lists of Objects of which details are given below, 

^ Mr. B. G. Oxenham, IPrmcipal Deooan Oollei^, 
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Railway Station (97), at thoBund Gardens (47), about 200 yards abofe 
the FitzGerald bridge (03), the Mutha-Mula is crossed by a stone weir 
or Bund built in 1 850 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhjti at a cosVof £25,749 
18^. (Rs. 2,67,499), Except when floods dash several feet deep over 
the weir and fill the lower bed from bank to bank, the water, even 
in the rainy months, falls from the weir shallow and clear only 
partly covering the rocks of the lower river-bed. During the rainy 
months, to clear silt and let the muddy flood waters pass, the side . 
sluices are left partly open. The sluices are generally closed in 
November; in average seasons the flow of water is nearly over by 
the end of December, and in the river below the weir lines of sedge- 
fringed pools lie in a broad bed rough witli ridgos and boulders of 
trap. Above the weir, through the cold and hot months of all ordinary 
seasons, the river is navigable for pleasure boats as far as the old masonry 
bridge known as Ilolkar’s Bridge (75), a distance of about three 
and three quarter miles. About one and a half miles of this distance, 
from the weir to the meeting of the Mutlia and Mula, is nearly 
south-w^cst. Above the meeting the Mula curves to the north and 
north-east as far as Holkar’s bridge. At about three quarters of a 
mile below Ilolkar’s bridge, or almost three miles above the weir, on 
the right or eastern bank of the rivet js Roshervillc the meeting place 
for the Boat Club. Above Ilolkar^s bridge are some rocky barriers, 
but during freshes boats can go to the Powder Works dam, two miles 
above Holkar’s bridge. Above the Powder Works dam another 
navigable^ reach stretches about three miles as far as the village of 
Dapuri above the Peninsula railway bridge (9(5). 

From the FitzGerald bridge looking west is one of tlie prettiest 
views in Poona. On the right, about 150 yards from the river, a 
rocky flat-topped hill rises about 150 feet above the bank and 
stretches about 300 yards west gradually falling to a small river- 
bank tomb. On the left are the trees and flowers of the Bund 
garden, the higher tree-tops half hiding the distant broken line of 
the Sinhgad^Bhuleshvar hills. In front, from the edge of the dam, 
between low tree-fringed banks, the river, about 200 yards wide, 
stretches west about half a mile to where it is divided by a long low 
woody island. Beyond the island, as it turns south-west to the 
meeting of the rivers, the water passes out of sight in the green 
Kirkee plain behind which the low’' rounded blocks of the Ganesh- 
khind and BliAmburda hills lead to the central peak of BhAnbava. 

About 1700 feet above the FitzGerald bridge, hid in trees on the 
south or right bank of the river, is the Boat House of the Poona Boat 
Club, well supplied with the ordinary Thames-built racing and pleasure 
boats. Above the boat-house, with a nearly uniform breadth ctf 200 
yards, the river stretches a little south of west about three quarters 
of a mile to where a large and a small woody island divide the stream. 
On either side of the large island is a channel, a main or western 
chaimel always open for boats, and a narrow eastern passage open 
only in floods. Above the island the river gradually widens, till, 
a litUo below the meeting or aangum of the Mutha from the‘ south- 
west and the Mula from the north-west, it is 430 yards across, that 
is 140 yards bi;pader than the Thames at London Bridge. At this 
point a remarkable echo gives, back clearly spoken words three times. 
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or even more. A little below the meeting of the Mutha and the 
Mula is perhaps the most picturesque spot in the three miles boating 
course. Ii^ the foreground are the woody islands and the mouth 
of the Mutha spanned by the W ellesley and railway bridges, its left 
bank crowned by the lofty trees which sun-ound the Judge’s house 
and its right bank ending in a cluster of temples joined to the water 
by flights of steps. From the middle distance rises the bold 
temple-topped rock of Parvati and behind Parvati stretches the level 
* scarp of Sinhgad. Above the Sangain a rough dam, 500 yards 
beyond the railway bridge, makes the Mutha impassable to boats. 
But the Mula, with an average breadth of about fifty yards, between 
low banks, the left hdbhul and bamboo fringed, the right studded 
with houses of which the chief is Sir A. Sassoon’s Garden Beach, 
winds, passable for boats, a mile and a half higher to a resting place 
named Roshcrville, where, on the right or eastern bank, a landing 
stage is moored and seats and refreshments are provided. ^The 
boating course from the boat-house to Roshcrville is about a ^furlong 
short of three miles. In the yearly Regatta the racing-course is from 
Rosherville down to a point opposite to Garden Reach, a distance of 
one mile. Tlie racing course, with the exception of one slight bend 
about a thiixl of a mile from the start, is straight. 

In the city ! most of the roads, thougli smooth and clean, are 
narrow crowded and occasionally broken by sharp turns, but other- 
wise Poona is well supplied with broad smooth roads generally lined 
and in places overshadowed with trees. Along these roads 4he three 
fa^mirito drives are, to the west and north, to the east, and to the 
south and south-west. From the railway station as a centre the 
chief drive to the west is by the Sassoon Hospital (101), across the 
Mutha by the Wellesley Bridge (11 7), past the Science College (102), 
and along the Kirkec road, returning across the Mula by llolkar’s 
Bridge (75) and the Deccan College (53), crossing the Mutha-Mulaby 
the FitzGerald Bridge (63) and back past the Bund Gardens, a distance 
of about seven miles and three quarters. This drive can be varied and 
lengthened by leaving the Kirkee road a little beyond the Science 
College, passing along the Bhamburda road and round the Qaiiesh- 
khind grounds, and back through the Kirkee cantonment to Holkar’s 
bridge. The whole length of this outer round is about eleven and a 
half miles. The drive to the east is through the Civil lines past the 
Club (4?9)and St.Mary ’s Church ( 1 09) through the Vanavdi lines, round 
the race-course, through the Ghorpadi lines, and back by the Bund 
gardens (47). The length of this roimd is about seven and a quarter 
miles. The south drive is through the Civil lines and the 
Sadar Bazar to the west, past the lake and hill of Parvati (90), to 
the north-west over a leather rou^ river-bed to the Lakdi bridge, and 
from the Lakdi bridge back by Bhamburda, the Wellesley Bridge^ 
and the Sassoon Hospital. This round is about ten and a hitf miles. 

For description the city and cantonment of Poona come most 
conveniently under/three parts, a western a ceotral and an eastern. 
Poona City, the western division, has spread so far eastward, and has 
been so nearly met by the outlying streets of the Sadar Bazdr and 
of the Civil linos^ that^ in passing from one to the other it is not 
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easy to say where the cantonment and civil lines end and the city 
begins. The eastern limit of the city may be fixed at th^ left bank 
of the M&nik stream, which, after a winmng north-westxnurse, falls 
into the Mutha about 300 yards above its meeting with the Mfila. 
From the left bank of this stream the city of Poona stretches about 
a mile and three quaiters west along the right bank of the Mutha , 
river. The city varies greatly in breadth. In the east the part 
covered with houses is not much more than a mile across. From this 


it gradually widens to about a mile and three quarters, and then* 
narrows in triangular shape, the tip of the triangle lying close to tho 
bridge known as the Lakdi Bridge about one and a half miles above the 
meeting of the Mutha and Mula. For municipal and other purposes 
this city area is divided into eighteen wards or poths. These may 
bo roughly grouped into three divisions, the eastern the central and 
the western. The eastern division, most of which dates since the 
beginning of British rule, lies between the left bank of the small 
winding Sidnik stream and the right bank of the larger less irregular 

S liari, which, after a westerly course, joins the Manik stream as 
8 into the Mutha. West of the Ndgjhuri the city proper, tho 
Poona of Muhammadan (1290-1636) and early Mardtha (1636-1686) 
days, with its centre and original starting point at the 3 "ounger 
Shaikh Salla’s mosque (31), once the temple of Puneshvar about 1000 
yards above the meeting of the Mutha and Mula, stretches about a 
mile along the river bank and runs inland about one and a half miles. 
West of the city proper tho third division, stretching along the 
river bank about 800 yards and gradually narrowing to a point"aear 
the Lakdi bridge, consists of suburbs founded in the later daj-s of 
the Peshwds’ rule (1760-1818). 


As it is built according to no regular plan, and has onlj’' two main 
streets and many narrow broken and winding lanes, Poona City is 
difficult to describe. Most of its roads, though well kept and clean, 
are narrow with side-gutters either open or covered with stone slabs 
and with rows of houses generally huUt close to the roadside. Some 
^ of the houses are one-storeyed, little better than sheds, with long 
sloping tiled roofs and low plain front walls of unbaked brick coated 
with white earth . Other houses are two-storeyed, the under storey 
with a heavy tile-covered eave resting on plain square wooden pillars, 
the upper storey plain, with perhaps a row of arched wooden windows 
closed on the outside with plain square shutters and slightly shaded 
by a shallow eave. In other houses the ground-floor stands back and 
beams of wood support an overhanging upper storey with a more or 
less ornamental bmcony and a heavy upper eave. Every now and 
then the line of commoner dwellings is broken by some large building, 
either a new house two or three storeys high with bright wood work 
and walls of burnt brick picked out with cement, or the long blank 
walls of one of the old mansions. The overhanging irregular wood 
work^ the sharp turns and windings, and the variety in size and 
style of houses, make some of the streets picturesque in places, and 
trees planted at the roadsides, or, oftener, hanging from soifie garden 
or temple enclosure, give many of the streets a certain greenness and 
shade. In the western wands the roads are broader, and both there 
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in the south-west they are bordered by long lines ofjgardeh 
rails. Most of the houses are poor, but the lanes are redeemed from 
‘glijLess by oecasioual temples, houses with picturesque overhanging 
alconies, and .magnifionnt wim, pipal, and banian trees growing 
raised circular pavements. The lanes are quiet, with few 
ople and little cart or carriage traffic, with here and there a grain 
a sweetmeat sliop, and wells with groups of water-drawers. The 
lain streets are called after the days of the week. Only two of them, 
tditvAr and Shanvar, differ much from the lanes in breadth or in the 
of their buildings. Aditvar or Sunday Street and Shanvdr or 
aturday Street the main lines of traffic, vary from twenty to thirty 
»et in llreadth and have paved footpaths running inside of a covered 
^tter. The houses vary greatly in size and appearancfe. A few 
ono-storeyed little more than huts, the greater number are 
ler two or three storeys high, and some are large four-storeyed 
iildings. The style of building is extremely variSi. The middle- 
^ss and commonest house stands on a well built plinth of cut-stone 
|rce to four feet high, with a row of square plain wooden pillars 
E)ng the edge of the plinth, and, resting on the pillars, a deep heavy 
Ve roofed with rough flat Deccan tiles, and a plain wooden plank 
Pining along the front of the cave. In these houses the face of the 
‘|per storey is sometimes nearly plain with a beam that only very 
Ightly stands out from the wall and with a very shallow eave. In 
uors the wood work stands further from the wall, is more or less 
silly carved, and is shaded by a deep upper eave. Somo liave a 
liSmy with a light balustrade two or three feet high, and a slight 
ie overhead supported by slanting poles. On both sides of the 
et the ground-floors are occupied by shops with cloth-blinds 
iging about halfway down from the edge of the eaves. The shops 
well stored with grain and pulse, with sweetmeats, cloth, 
ionery, ornaments, and vessels of brass copper and iron. The streets 
t crowded with carts and carriages. The people are busy, bustling 
11 fed, and well dressed ; and the number of new houses in almost 
P|ry quarter of the town, some of them large and striking even 
iP^gside of the old mansions and palaces, gives the city an air of 
■ ' '^h prosperity. On the whole the city is well shaded. Even in the 
f^est parts are richly wooded gardens with temples and cocoa-palms 
black tapering cypress trees, and along the south-west and south 
ifilarge areas of enclosed orchards and gardens. The roofs of 
Iral of its high mansions command good general views of the city.^ 
^foreground is of high-pitched house-roofs varying much in size 
Iheight but all brown with rough flat Deccan tiles. Here and 
^ parallel lines of roofs mark a street or a lane, but in most 
"Iw the roofs rise .sometimes close together, sometimes widely 
I, and almost always without apparent system or plan. Among 
at considerable distances, stand out the high roofs of old 
Uons, crowned with small flat-topped or tile-covered canopies. 
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HPL«nong the beat view-points are the pavilions on the roofs of the Furandhare's (27) 
IKibeor MAnkeshvar. mansions in BttdhwAr wardi and the Bohords' JamStkhaha 
AditvArward, 
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and the loft}’' gable ends of new dwellings with white cement and 
fresh brick and mortar walls. Breaking and relieving the lines 
of roofs, over the whole city and especially among the rich gq,rden 
lands to the south and south-west, rise single trees and groups 
of pvpaU, baniansj nims, and tamarinds, almost all large and well 
grown, and many lofty and far-spreading. There are almost no 
mosques or domed tombs. But on all sides, from among the trees 
and house-roofs, stand out the white graceful spires of Hindu 
temples. 

Under the Musalmdns (1290-1636) the military portion of the town 
or kanha was enclosed by a wall built, like other Deccan village 
walls, of mud and bricks on stone and mud foundations. The wall 
was called the Pdndhri or White wall and is now called the Juna Kot 
or Old Fort (24). It stretched from the younger to the elder Shaikh 
Salla’s tomb along the bank of the Mutha river, leaving both the 
zn(5sques outside of it. From the elder Shaikh Salla’s tomb the 
wall turned south to the north-east corner of the Mandai or Market 
ground, where was a gate called the Konkan Darvilja or Konkan 
Gate. The stone steps which led to this gate remain. From the 
Mandai the wall passed east alopg the backs of houses on the north 
side of Dikshit and Pethe streets to Pethe^s cistern. It then turned 
north and continued almost straight to the younger Shaikh Sulla’s 
tomb, Midway between Pethe’s cistern and the younger Shaikh 
Salla’s tomb was another gate facing east called the Nagar Daiwilja 
or Ahftiadnagar gate. The site of the Nagar gate can still be 
traced, exactly opposite Lakdi street. The Maruti whicli belonged 
to this gate remains. The wall was in the form of an irregular 
rectangle, the sides being north 280, south 260, west 130, and east 
200 yards. It had several bastions and loopholcd parapets. Two 
small gateways which led to the river on the north have only lately 
disappeared. Flights of steps leading to the river from these gates 
remain and are known as Purandhare’s Steps and Sapindya MahMev’s 
or the Twelfth Day Funeral God’s Steps. On the south, to the east 
of Moghe’s mansion, was another small gate but neither its site nor 
its name is known. The remains of the wall may be traced all along 
its course, and in many places the foundations and plinth are 
unharmed. The wall, which was about fourteen feet high and four 
feet broad, rested on a plinth of stone and mud sixteen feet high and 
six feet broad. It was built about 650 years ago by one Barya 
Jam^id^r, an Arab, who is said to have been the first commandant 
of Poona.^ The army and its followers with a few Muhammadan 
villagers were alone allowed to live within the wall. The traders, 
Br&hmans, Hindu cultivators, and others, with the village officers, 
lived outside of the wall to the east. In 1755 the third Peshwa 
BM&ji B&jirav (1740-1761) determined to build a wall round the whole 
city, and entrusted the work to Jivdjipant Khdsgiv&le who was com- 
mandant or kotvdL According to the local story E4m Edja (1749 - 
177V) of Sit4ra considered that only villagesLand not large towns 
with powerful masters should be walled, and ordered the irork to be 


t Mr, N. 7. Joshi’sl’oona, Ancient and Modern (1808), 5. 
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stopped. According to Grant DufF, and this is probably the true 
reason, the JPeshwa on second thoughts decided that walls might he 
a danger as^ their strength might tempt the head of the state to 
stand a siege in the city instead of retiring to the strong hill fort of 
Purandhar. Whatever the reason, the work was abandoned. The 
unfinished part may be seen near the Ndgjhari or Cobra stream 
which passes north through the east of the city. The wall seems 
to have been intended to be fifteen feet Avide and thirty-five 
•feet high and to be built partly of solid stone and lime masonry 
and partly of mud and sun-dried bricks. Starting from the 
north-cast corner of the Old Fort, near the younger Shaikh Salla's 
tomb, the new wall was carried east along the Mutha to where 
it met the Cobra stream. Near the younger Shaikh SaUa’s 
tomb, opposite the present dam or dharan known as the Dagdi Pul or 
Stone Bi'idge, a gate called the Kumbhar Ves or Potters' Gate was 
removed about 1835 when Mr. Forjett was head of the Poona police. 
The roadway was raised eight feet when the dharan or causeway 
was built across the river. The little shrine of Maruti, whibh used 
to stand at the west end of the gate, may now be seen in the middle 
of the street. From the Potters' gate to the Cobra's stream the 
wall, built of mud and sun-dried bricks, went along the high ground 
forming the Kumbhar ward and the Kitgdipura or Papermakers' ward. 
It contained doorAvays leading to the river, but no important gates. 
From the south-east limits of Kagdipura the wall turned to a bend of 
the Ndgjhari and then south along its left bank. It can be traced to 
aptfiuat knoAvn as the Bardmori or Twelve Sluice gate on thbGanesh 
ward road. The length of the wall from the younger Shaikh Salla’s 
tomb to the Ndgjhari is about 350 yards, and the length from the 
Nagjhari to the Baramuri is 850 yards. Between the Ndgjhari and 
the Bdramori were two gates. The chief gate, which was in the street 
knoAvn as Lakdi street, leading from the Nagar gate of the Old Fort, 
was called the Mali Ves or Gardeners' Gate and was close to the 
gardeners' rest-house or chdvdi. The second gate was on the approach 
to the present Daruvdla's or Powdermaker's bridge ; its name is not 
known. 

The City is (1884) divided into eighteen wards Btyledpci7»5, irregular 
in shape and varying greatly in size. They are of ancient origin and 
are maintained for revenue, police, municipal, and other administra- 
tive purposes. Some of them were founded by the Muhammadans 
and had Muhammadan names. In 1791 these names were changed, 
and, in imitation of the town of SAtd^ra, some of them were given the 
names of the days of the week. The wards or divisions, beginning 
with the part nearest the railway station on the east of the Nigjhari, 
are six : Mangalvdr or the Tuesday ward next the river, and, 
working back, Somvaro'r the Monday ward, Kfi-stia's, Nydhdl's, Ntoa's, 
and Bhavdni's. To the west of the Ndgjhari are twelve wards : next 
the river is the Kasba the oldest part of the city, Aditvdr or the 
Sunday ward, Ganesh, Vetdl, Ganj, Muzafarjang's, and Ghorpade's. 
West of these, nex^the river, are Shanvir or the Saturday ward, 
Ndrayaji, Saddshiv including Navi, and behind them, to the east, 
Budhvdr or the Wednesday and Shukravdr or the Friday wards. 

The following statement shows for the eighteen wards a total area 
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of 9,828,000 square yards and an increase in people from 73,209 m 
1851 to 99,421 in 1881. The details are ; , 

Poona City Wards, 1861-1881. 


Xo. 

Namvb. 



Arha vnokr 


Pboplk. 




Hovbbs. 

1851. 

1873. 

1881. 

J 

Maagalvfir ... 


Square Yards, 
485,000 

Square Yards. 
840,000 

1195 

1742 

2192 

2 

Somv&r 


645,000 

479,000 

1752 

2995 

$808 

8 

R^tia 


8^5,000 

225, (H)0 

2583 

3676 

4267 

4 



10.5,000 

75,000 

666 

832 

1107 

6 

N&na 


625»000 

866,000 

2806 

4544 

5408 

e 

Bhav&ni 


1,235,000 

672,000 

8(»>6 

5294 

6737 

7 

Kasim 


676,000 

675,000 

8831 

10,855 

11,8JW 

8 

A'ditv&r 


326,000 

325,000 

7461 

3928 

9720 

9 

Oanesh 


156,000 

! 155,000 

3612 

8760 

8695 

10 

VetAl 


195,000 

195,000 

8306 

4293 

' 4466 

11 

Oanj 


405,000 

285,000 

8742 

4483 

im> 

12 

MuzafaHang 
Ghonmde ... 


23,000 

23,000 

85 

34 

90 

13 


655,000 

826,000 

1936 

1119 

1189 

^ 14 

Shanv&r 


44^', 000 

445,000 

6152 

7823 

7786 

15 

N&r.4yan 

.!.i 

375,000 

376,000 

3U4C 

$582 

1 8563 

16 

Sad&shiv ... 

... 

2,275,000 

1,209,(X)0 

7142 

8015 

1 8306 

17 

BudhvAr ... 

... 

185,000 

186,000 

4518 

1 5881 

1 6083 

18 

Shiikravar ... 


955,000 

555,000 

I. 

11,701 

13,130 

1 14,137 


Total 

** 

9,838,000 

6,808,000 

73,209 

90,486 

99,421 


Mmyalvdir^ MangalvAr Ward, 800 yards by 600, with an area of 485,000 square 
yards and 2192 people, was originally called Shaistepura after its 
founder Shdistekhdn, the Moghal viceroy of the Dcccaii,^ who in 
1 662 wa^ sent to Poona to suppress ShivAji. It has almost no shops 
and most of the houses are one-storeyed. Except two or fhiftjo 
Brahman families of hereditary accountants the people are poor 
MarathAs, MhArs, and HalAlkhors. The MarathAs are cultivators 
or labourers, and a few earn their living by making split pulse. 
The Mhdrs are chiefly village servants, municipal servants, or 
labourers, and a few work on the railway. The Ilalalkhors are 
chiefly employed as municipal sweepers. The only important rotul 
through MangalvAr ward is the approach to the principal fodder and 
/fuel market and cart- stand and to the District Judgo^s court-house. 
The other pathways are narrow lanes. The conseiTancy arrange- 
ments are good but there are no proper suUage sewers. "The ward 
is not unhealthy, and the population is scanty. Mangalvdr has 
considerably fallen in importance during the past sixty years. From 
being the market-place of the old town it has sunk to be the resort of 
a few pulse-makers. Several ruined mansions bear tnxees of former 
prosperity. The only object of note is the fuel and fodder market in 
the open ground to the north-east of the ward. During the fair season 
about 600 cart-bloods of fuel and fodder are brought in daily and sold. 

Somvdr Ward, 800 yards by 680, with an area of 545,000 square 
yards and a scanty population of 3808, was established in 1755 and was 
originally called ShAhApura. Its chief inhabitants are rich GosAvi 
jewel-de^ers and monevlenders, a few SAli weavers, and soma 
Government servants. The houses arc large, have generally upper 
storeys, and are mea% built though wanting in light and air*v There 


^ g^v^fiuoTihip laitod from 1662 to 1664* Grant Thitfs MarAth&s, 86-69. 
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aj’e no shops. Qno large street leads to the railway station. The 
others are, narrow crooked lanes well kept and clean* The water 
supply is &ir and the ward is not unhealthy. It has fallen in 
importance during the past thirty years, as much of the^ trade, of which 
the GosAvis had formerly the monopoly, has passed into other hands. 
The chief objects of note in Somvar ward are Nigeshvar’s (17) and 
Vislxnu^s temples (88), the latter with a water-lead and apublic cistern, 
R^stia^s Ward, 920 yards by 400, with an area of 365,000 yards and 
•4267 people, was originally called Shivpuri from a temple of Shiv 
built by Anandrav Lakshman Ilastia, the hereditary head of the 
Peshwa’s Horse. The first occupiers of the ward were Rfistia^s cavalry. 
The houses are one-storeyed with small backyards. The people are 
of all castes, chiefly Mudliars from Madras and Bene-Israel Jews 
originally from the Konkan. Rsistia^s ward is one of the healthiest 
and b(ist laid out parts of the city and has a large number of well-to-do 
Government servants, civil and military pensioners, and a few tradesmen. 
The streets are broad and straight and the houses are built with iJriok 
in straight linos, back to back, with straight narrow sweepers' passages 
between the back 3 ’'ards. The streets and lanes are clean, the conser- 
vancy oflicient, and the water-supply abundant from a great water- 
lead from a stream in Vdnavdi about four miles to the south-east. 
Riistia's ward is the healthiest in the city and is not overcrowded. 
It has prospered during the past thirty years. The most noteworthy 
object is Rastia^s mansion, an immense building (29). A largo fair is 
held yearly in /SAmvayi or July- August in honour of Shir^lshet a 
Linyityat Vdni banker who is said to have flourished about ^00 years 
ago. 

NjAhaVs Ward, 360 yards by 280, with an area of 105,000 
square yards and 1107 peojile, is named after Nydhal, a retainer of the 
Khsdgivale (1755) to whom the third PeshwaBalaji B4jirav entrusted 
the building of the new walls. It is a small healthy ward. A few 
well-to-do Prabhus and other retired Government servants have built 
neat dwellings in it. Mnst of the other houses are one-storeyed and 
belong to tailors and weavers in cotton and wool. This ward has no 
shops. Two streets run through it, both highways from the centre of 
the city, one to the railway station and the other to the cantonment.. The 
conservancy is good, The ward drains into the N&gjhari stream. 

Nfiua or Hanumdn Ward, 1040 yards by 500, with an 
area of 525,000 yards and 5408 people, was founded by N^na 
Fadnavis in l79rfor the use of wnolesalo grain-dealers by whom 
it is still cliiefly peopled. The houses arc partly upper-storeyed in 
large enclosures, partly small. The grain-dealers are chiefly Marwiir 
and Gujar&t Vanis, men of means. A number of Pardeshis have 
organised a carting business between this ward and the railway station. 
The large number of country carts which come daily to this quarter 
of the city give employment to several carpenters and blacksmiths. 
Many landholders let their enclosures as cart-stands, and also 
act as brokers or ialdls in getting employment for the carts* 
Since the opening • of the railway the carting trade has greatly 
increased. A number of shoemakers or Mochis, f reran the North- 
West Provinces and Oudh, make boots for the European and Native 
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troops and for the residents of Poona cantonment which borders gn 
Nina’s ward. Part of this ward is held by Mhirs and ^ings who 
find employment as grooms and house servants among the residents 
of the cantonment. It also contains a number of low-caste pros- 
titutes who live in the quarter known as the Lil or Gay Bazir. 
There is a small municipal meat market. Nana’s ward has one 
leading street which is the main communication between the city and 
the cantonment bazir. It is broad and straight, like several others in 
this quarter, which arc well made and metalled. The conservancy ii^ 
good and the water supply from four public cisterns is abundant. 
The ward has no sewers. The sullage gathers in cesspools and is 
removed by manual labour. Nana’s ward is thriving and new houses 
are being yearly added. It is not thickly peopled and is healthy. 
Its chief objects are : the Agydri or Pfirsi Fire-temple (62) ; the 
Ghodepir or Horse Saint (13), where during the Muharram a saw- 
dust and stucco idhxit or tomb-image is set on a wooden horse and 
worshipped; Nivdungya Vithoba’s temple (21); and a chapel for 
the Roman Catholic population of the city and cantonment (22). 

Bhavani Ward, 1500 yards by 825, with an area of 1,235,000 
square yards and 6737 people, was also founded by Nana Fadnavis 
for the use of traders during the time of the seventh Peshwa 
Savdi Mddhavrav (1774-1795) and called Borban or the Jujube 
Copse. It took its name from a temple of the goddess Bhaviini 
belonging to the Deshmukhs. The chief people of Bhavdni ward 
are well-to-do Vanis, wholesale dealers in groceries and oilseeds and 
general brokers or commission agents, a number of Mdrwiir Vanirwho 
also deal in old furniture and lumber and many carriers who own 
carts specially made for carrying heavy loads from and to the railway 
station. One quarter is set apart for Kamdthis, another for 
Kaikddis, a third the Kumbhdrvdda for potters, a fourth for 
Sdrvdns or Musalmdn camel-drivers, and a fifth for Malis, vegetable 
and siigarcane growers. Almost all of these classes arc comfortably 
off. Bhavdni ward has two main streets running east and west which 
meet at their eastern ends and run into the cantonment bazdr. The 
' houses of the upper classes are upper-storeyed and built in lines, and 
those of the poorer classes have only one storey and are irregularly 
built. In the east of the ward are several well-built Poona and 
Bombay Pdrsi residences. The conservancy arrangements and water 
supply are good. Bhavdni ward is less healthy than the north of 
the city and less prosperous than Nana’s ward. The chief objects are 
Bhavdni’s (7) and Telphala Devi’s temples. 

Kasha Ward, 800 yards by 720, with an area of 575,000 square yards 
and 11,890 people, is the oldest inhabited part of Poona city. It is 
called Kasba because it was the head-quarters of a sub-division of 
the district. Compared with the eastern wards the population is 
dens© and the death-rate high. Except a few large old mansions of 
chiefs and most of the houses are small and poor. There are 

no shops* Except some high^Brdbman families the people of Kasba 
are chiefly craftsmen, papermakers in Kd^ipura, potters in 
Kumbhdrvddft, fishermen in Bhoivdda, Mujdvars or kee^rs of the ^ 
two Shaikh Salla shrine, copper and silver smiths in Kdsdr Ali/ 
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gp^rdeners in Mdlivdda, and BrAhnian astrologers and Brahman 
priests in yevhardli. As the ground is rough with ruins the lanes 
are narrow f rooked and broken by dips and rises* Even the main 
thoroughfare to the District Judge's court is narrow, crooked, 
and uneven. The conservancy is good. Sewers carry off the 
sullage, and the surface drainage is greatly aided by the unevenness of 
the ground. Kasba ward has remained steady since the beginning 
of British rule. Its objects are: the Ambarkhdna (1), the 
' Purandhare's mansion (27), the elder and the younger Shaikh 
SalMs' tombs (31), and a temple of Ganpati (12). Under municipal 
management much has been done to improve this ward. 

Aditvar or Raviv^r, the Sunday Ward, 750 yards by 475, with 
an area of 325,000 square yards and 9726 people, was originally called 
Mdlkampura, and was founded in the time of the third Peshwa Balaji 
Bajirdv (1740-1761), by Mahdjan Vevhare Joshi. It is thickly peopled 
and is the richest ward in the city, the business centre of Poona.^ The 
houses are large and strongly built, except in one or two poor quarters, 
all having an upper storey and many two storeys. The houses fronting 
the main streets have their ground-floor fronts set out as shops, the 
back parts and upper floors being used as dwellings generally by the 
shopkeepers. The people of Adftvar ward are mixed and arc the 
richest in the city. The Moti Ohauk or Pearl Square, at the north 
end of the chief street, has Gujarati Vaishnav and Jain banking firms 
on the upper floors, the ground floors being occupied by wholesale 
grocers. Further south in Sar&f Ali or Moneychangers' Row on 
ttetiast side are jewellers, on the west side Brdhmans b^onars and 
KasArs who manage the sale of the Poona brass and copper ware, one 
of the most prosperous industries in the city, the articles being sent 
chiefly to Berdr and Nizam Haidarabad and occasionally to other 
parts of India. Further south alon^ the street are BohorAs, some 
dealers in iron and tin ware, others m silk and embroidered cloth, 
others in stationery and haberdashery ; mixed with the Bohoras are 
some Jingar or native saddle and horse-gear sellers ; still further along 
are the chief turners who make wooden toys, and a few M^rw^r 
Viinis who deid in small brass castings, bolls, cups, saucers, and 
tumblers. The eastern street has the chief establishment for grinding 
flour in Maide Ali. At the south end is the KApad Ganj or Cloth 
Store, where wholesale and retail cloth-merchants live. Further 
north is the Badh4i Row where Badh&is or Upper Indian carpenters 
make and sell wooden toys, boxes, and cots. Beyond the Badhdis 
are a few vegetable shops, then a fish market, and the stores of lime 
and charcoal makers and sellers. On the south-east and south-west 
flanks are two meat markets, the south-east market kept by the 
Municipality. In the eastmost end of Aditvar ward are two horse 
dealers, and veterin&ry stables where horses are imported, exchanged, 
and sold. There is also a grass market in a building known as 
Durjansing's Piga or the horse lines of Durjansing a Rajput cavalry 
officer. Among the^mixed dwellers in Aditvdr ward a few are Br&hmans 
and most are of Ihe different craftsmen classes. The leading streets 
are broad, especially in the Moti Ohauk or Pearl Square, which is the 
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hwdeompBt street in the city, with broad paved footpaths^ the shops 
opening on the central cart and carriage road. The con^rvanoy of 
A'ditvfo is good there is abundance of water, and there*are under- 
ground sewers for sullii^e and surface drains for flood ^ater. &till 
the ward is not healthy. The banking firms are said to be on the 
decline, due to the Government money order system, the greater 
safety of investment in Government loans or savings bank, and the 
restriction of currency to silver. Other trades and crafts flourish. 
The chief objects of Aditvar ward are Phadke^s Mansion (26), the* 
Bohonis^ Jamdtkhiina or Meeting-house (8), the Jdma or Public 
Mosque (14), and Someshvar’s temple (34), 

Ganesh Ward, 600 yards by 260, with an area of 155,000 square 
yards and 3695 people, takes its name from the god Ganesh, The 
ward was founded by Jivdjipant Khdsgiv&le, during the rule of the 
seventh Peshwa Savai MadhavrAv ( 1 774-1795) . The houses in Gaiicsh 
ward are poor, few except those fronting the main streets having 
uppm* storeys. The people are of low caste, labourers, artisans, 
shoemakers, carpenters, coach-builders, basket-makers, and the like. 
The chief timber stores of Poona are in Ganesh ward. It has no 
other industries and no shops. The streets in Ganesh ward are broad, 
the lanes narrow but straighter than in other parts of the city, and 
all are metalled or sanded and kept clean. The conservancy is good, 
but the ward though prosperous is comparatively unhealthy. Its 
objects are: the Dulya or Rocking Maruti’s Temple (11), and the 
Dagdi Nd*goba where a fair is held on N/igpanehmi or the Cobra’s 
Fifth in Bhramn or July- August. ♦ 

Vet&lWard, 800 yards by 240, with an area of 195,000 square yards 
and 4468 people, originally called Guruvilr or Thursday ward, was 
founded by Jivdjipant Kh^sgiv^lc in the time of the third Peshwa 
BfiMji BdjirAv (1740-1761). It continued to be called Guruv6r until 
a temple was built to VetAl the Lord of Demons. The main^ street 
of Vetdl ward is a southerly continuation of the main street of Aditvar 
and is like it in construction. The houses are closely built with upper 
storeys, the lower being used as shops and the upper as dwellings. 
The chief shopkeepers are Jingars originally saddle-makers, or 
Tilmbats that is coppersmiths. The best goldsmiths of Poona live in 
Vetal ward, Edchis or market-gardeners who deal in fruit and 
vegetables have a quarter of the ward, Dhangars or shepherds have 
another, and potters a third, and there are a few flower sellers, 
Gujar&t brass and copper dealers, and Momin and other Musalmiin 
silk weavers and spinners. Most of the craftsmen’s houses have 
no upper storey. Vet^ ward is on a high level and is healthy. 
The water supply is less plentihil than in low-lying waifls but it is 
not scanty, and the conservancy is good. The leading roods are 
bmd metalled thoremghfares and the lanes are broader and 
straii^hter than in other parts. At the south of this ward three 
mansions have been built by three Bombay merchants, Kdna 
Shankarshet, Keshavji N4ik, and Trimbakji Velji Lately 
Trimb^ji house has hem bought by the Society ler the Propagation 
of the Gospel and tamed into a mission house and school undii^ the 
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n^inagement of missionaries of the Society of St. John the Evangelist. 
A little cylony of Native Christians lives in and round this 
mission-houje. Vetal ward has prospered during the past thirty 
yetflrs. A vegetable, meat, and fuel market is held daily. Its objects 
are : Shri Pdrasnilth's Jain temple (25), VeUPs temple (37), the 
Mission House, and the Riije B4gsher^s T^ya. 

Gan j or Store Ward, 900 yards by 450, with an area of 405,000 
^square yards and 4969 people, takes its name from having been the 
chief salt store in the city. Most of the houses have only one 
storey and belong to the poorer classes of craftsmen and labourers, 
Momin silk*weavers, Sdli cotton-weavers, Koshti spinners and 
weavers, Kunbi Joshis or fortune-tellers, Tumbdivales or Bairdgis 
who change small metal pots for old clothes, Lingayat and Maratha 
Dalvillas or pulse-makers and salt-sellers, a few Sangar wool-weavers 
and felt-makers, tanners of the Ch^bhdr Saltdngar and Dhor 
classes, and some Pardeshi masons or Gavandis, Ganj warjj is 
healthy, the conservancy is good, and the water supply thoiigh not 
abundant is not sc‘anty. It is a prosperous ward though almost the 
whole people are low class. It has no object of interest. 

Muzafarjang Ward, 300 yards by sevonty-five, with an area of 
23,000 square yards and ninety people, is the smallest ward in the 
city. It is much like Qhorpade’s ward. It takes its name from its 
founder Muzafarj^ang who is said to have been a leading captain 
under one of the uhorjiades. 

Ql^^rpadc’s Ward, 900 vards by 725, with an area of* 655,000 
square yards and 1139 people, ^vas established by MalojiRdje Bhonsle 
Ghorpode in the time of the seventh Peshwa Savdi M?idhavrAv (1774- 
1795) and called by the founder’s surname. It was originally occupied 
by Ghoi*pade’s cavalry. It is now occupied by dealers in skins and 
hides, tanners, shocmalcers, husbandmen, and poor Musalmdns. It is 
the poorest ward in the city. , The houses are mostly ground-floor huts. 
The roads are not regular though broad, the water-supply is scanty, 
and the conservancy arrangements are fair. It. is not prosperous. 
The Ghorpadc family once had a large mansion in this ward but it 
has fallen to . ruin and been pulled down. It has no object of 
interest. 

Shanvjlr or Saturday Ward, 750 yards by 600, with an area 
of 445,000 square yards and 7786 people, was founded about the 
close of the seventeenth century by the MusalmAns and na;ned 
MurchuddbM. As the west end and airiest part of the city it rose to 
importance under the eighth or last Peshwa BdjirAv (1796-1817) when 
many Bj4hmans built houses in it. The houses are comfortable, upper- 
storeyed, strongly made buildings, with more or less large enclosures. 
There ore no shops. The people are chiefly rich high-class BrAhmans, 
some descendunts of old families of position, others of families 
who have risen to position and wealth in the service of the British 
Government. The chief vegetable and fruit market of Poona, the 
Mandai, is held in SjTanvdr ward on the border of Kasba ward in the 
open ground in front of the Shanv&r Palace, also called the old Palace, 
the state residence of the Peshwils (1760-1817). This was styled the 
Old Palace to distinguish it from the new or later built palace in 
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Budhvdr ward. The whole Shanvdr ward has underground sewers 
in fair order, and the general conservancy of the ward is excellent. 
Still, especially in the cold weather, it is feverish perhaps owing to 
its trees and its nearness to the river. Its objects are : ShanvaiwdAa, 
the Old Palace which was burnt in 1825 and is now the head- 
quarters of the police (32), the Mandai the chief market-place of 
the city, Omkdreshvar’s temple (23), Harihareshvar’s temple, Amrit- 
eshvar’s temple (2), Shanvd.r Maruti’s temple, the Panjarpol or 
Animal Home (4), and eighteen family mansions,^ 

Naraydn Ward, 1130 yards by 325, with an area of 375,000 
square yards and 8563 people, is the westmost ward in the city on the 
river side. The ward was founded during the time of the fifth 
Peshwa Nardyanrav Balldl (1773) and named after him. The 
streets are broad. Its western position made it a great rice centre, 
Marwar Vanis sought for houses and gradually brought all the 
M^lylis or West Poona rice growers under their power. The Marwari 
houses are ill-built, low, and badly aired, and the ground floor fronts 
are used as shops. The rest of the people of N^rayan ward arc 
husbandmen, labourers, and shepherds. The south-east quarter, 
which is called Dolkar Ali, is held by Brjlhmans who have large 
enclosures and well built houses. It is a popular quarter and many 
houses have lately been built by Poona Brdhmans. The original 
Marwiri rice market has declined. The streets are metalled and the 
conservancy is fair. The west is not so well provided with public 
cisterns ^as the east, but almost every house has its well of whole- 
some water. As a whole Narayan ward is healthy and prosperous. 
Its objects are Modicha Ganpati’s temple, Maticha Oanpati's temple, 
Ashtabhuja or the Eight-armed goddess's temple, the Gaikwar's 
mansion, and MAnkeshvar's Vishnu. 

Sadashiv Ward, 1800 yards by 1275, with an area of 2,275,000 
square yards and 8366 people, was founded by Sadashivritv Bhau, 
cousin of the third Peshwa B^.laji Bdjirav (1740-1761) on the site 
of a garden called Napur. The people of Suddshiv ward are chiefly 
Brahmans and there are some large well built chdh or lodgings for 
the use of the poorer classes who are chiefly paid or hired house 
servants. The houses are the best built residences in the city two or 
more storeys high and each in an enclosure. The Brahmans in tliis 
quarter are either political pensioners or retired Government servants. 
A few are moneylenders. When founded this ward was occuphid by 
the military, the streets are consequently broad and the thoroughfares 
laid out in regular squares. The Peshwfis' state prisoners were 
kept in this ward under the charge of the military force of which 
Sad4shivr&v Bh6u, the founder of the ward, was the first commander. 
Under the eighth or last Peshwa B^iirav (1796-1817) the Sadashiv 
ward stretchSl to Parvati and was the most populous part of the 
city. It declined with the removal of the Mardtha soldiery and the 
market disappeared. Saddshiv ward has the best kept and best made 


1 These ere : StogUkar*s« the yoimger Jamkhendikar’s, £festiA’8, N&tn^ Mehea- 
daWa, OadreX AlifeAg BSvalkar^s, E4yrikar’», PArasnis', Hasabnie’, Chandra- 
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roads in the city. It has underground sewers for sullage and rain 
^ater, a plentiful water supply, and a good conservancy. It is not so 
healthy ai^ it ought to be, perhaps from the richness with which some 
oi the gaMons arc manured. Of late years Saddshiv ward has 
become popular and many good houses have been built. Part of 
SadAshiv ward is called Navi or new because it was built after Poona 
passed to the British. Its people are husbandmen, shoemakers, and 
Mdngs. It has some timber fuel and grass stores. The felling of 
• old mansions was at one time a trade in which several people made 
fortunes. Its objects of interests are : the Lakdi Pul or Wooden bridge 
now of stone, Vithoba’s Murlidhar’s and Narsoba^s temples (19), 
Khajina Vihir, N^na Fadnavis’ cisterns and water-lead, Vishr4mbd.g 
mansion partly destroyed by fire in May 1879 (40), the Pratinidhi^s 
mansion or Got, Sotj^'a Mhasoba’s temple, the Sassoon Infirm 
asylum (30), Parvati lake (91), Turquand’s garden-house where Mr. 
Turquand of the Civil Service committed suicide, and N^na Fadnavis* 
garden, , 

Budhviir Ward, 460 yards by 400, with an area of 185,000 square 
yards and 6083 people, is the heart of Poona city. It was founded 
by the Emperor Aurangzeb in 1690 and was first called Mahujabad. 
It was afterwards peopled by Goyind Shivram Kh^sgiville in the time 
of the fourth Peshwa Madhavrdo Ballal (1761-1772). It is the most 
peopled part of the city and has several retail markets. The streets 
were onco very narrow but of late years the leading thoroughfares 
have been widened. The houses are closely built and have one or 
t^ojipper storeys. The ground floor fronts as elsewhere are let 
for shops, the back parts and upper rooms being private dwellings. 
Beginning from the north end of the ward, the first section of the 
main street contains grocers’ and scent-sellers’ or Gandhis’ shops. 
Near the site of the Budhvdr Palace (9), which was destroyed by fire in 
May 1879, are shops of flower-sellers, stationers, anddruggists. Near 
the Tulsi Biig (37) or Basil Garden end of the street a building in the 
centre of the street, called the KotvdlChavdi (16) was the chief police 
office in the Peshwds’ time. The building has been sold by Govern- 
ment and is now used as a vegetable market. The street running 
east and west by the site of the Budhvdr Palace contains on the west 
Hindu confectioners’ shops, and, further on, snuff-makers’ petty grain- 
dealers’ and flour-sellers’ shops. The eastern section contains a few 
silk weavers who dress ornaments and trinkets in silk, and the leading 
cloth merchants or Shimpis of the city who chiefly sell the produce of 
local hand-looms. The street is called Kdpad Ali or Cloth Row. It 
once had a well-built pavement and long lines of platforms in the centre 
on which shops were laid out and a market was held daily called the Men 
Bazdr or Settled Market. The Budhvdrvdda or W ednesday Palace (9), 
the favourite residence of the last Peshwa (1796-1817), stood in the 
centre of this ward and contained all the leading local revenue, police, 
and judicial offices. In the comer nearest the cross streets was the 
Native General Library and Clock Tower presented to the city by the 
chief of Vinchur ill commemoration of the visit of H. B. H. the Dukei 
of Edinburgh to India in 1872. The palace, as well as the Library 
and the Vinchur Clock Tower, were destroyed by an incendiary on the 
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. Big)3(t of the ISth of May 1879. As it contains the Anandodbhav 
and Appa Balvant theatres as well as the chief business centres^ 
Bndhvfir ward is a favourite resort in the afternoons and evenings. 
The people of Budhv^r ward are extremely mixed all bein^ traders and 
well-to-do. The water-supply is plentiful^ the streets have under- 
ground sewers and side channels tor rain drainage^ and the conser- 
vancy is good. It is healthy and prosperous though the population 
is thick and the houses are l^ly aired. Its chief objects are : Belbdg 
temple (6), Bhangya Maruti’s temple, the Kotvdl Ohdvdi (15), 
T^mbdi Jogeshvari's temple (35), Kfili Jogeshvari^s temple, Khandli 
Bern’s temple, MorobaDdda’s mansion (16), Bhide’s mansion, Dham- 
dhare’s mansion, Thatte's Rdm^s temple, and Pdsodya Maruti’s temple. 

Shukravdr Ward, 1750 yards by 550, with an area of 955,000 
square yards and 14,137 people, was established by Jivajipant Khds- 

f ivale in the time of the third Peshwa Bdldji Bdjirdy (1740- 1761), 
ivdjipant, as kofml or police head of Poona, for many years 
exercised great magisterial and revenue powers. He is said to 
have been intelligent and able and to have t^en much interest in the 
welfare of the city. He founded several wards, regulated public 
markets and places of imusement, and did much to further the 
prosperity and welfare of the people jf Poona. Shukravd^r is the largest 
ward in the city both in area and population. The houses in 
the leading parts are upper-storeyed, roomy, and substantial. The 
houses of the poorer classes, in the back and distant parts, have 
only one floor but they are not closely built and are comparatively 
roomy. The people are most mixed, belonging to all castes ai^ m 
every condition of life, from the Pant Sachiv of Bhor aBrahmon diief, 
to the day-labourer. Jivajipant Khdsgivdle, the Kotvdl of Poona 
and the founder of the wrard, left a residence with a large garden and 
temple attached to it. Beginning from his residence, which is at the 
north-west end of the ward, the main street runs south, and passes 
through lines of dwellings of rich Brdhmans to the site of the Shukra- 
var Pakce (33) which was pulled down about 1820 and the Peshwa^s 
Tdlimkhdna or gymnasium where are now the municipal oflice, and 
the dispensary established in 1861 by Khdn Bahddur Pestanji Sorabj 
h Pdrsi gentlem an of Poona. Further south the street passes by the 
Pant Sachiv’s mansion and Pdnse's mansion to the City Jail (10) which 
was the head-quarters of the Peshwa’s artillery of which the Pdnses 
had charge. West of the street is the Kdmathi quarter occupied 
chiefly by people of Kdmdthi or Telugu castes, who, in the Peshwa^s 
time, were domestic servants of the leading Brahmans and Mardtha 
grandees. Beyond £&mdthipura the street passes through houses 
belonging to Mardtha husbandmen and Native Christians. The east 
street of Shukravdr runs parallel to the main street and borders on 
theXditvdr ward. At the north end of it is a large retail grain 
marked; further soqth is the Shimpi row held by Shimpi cloth- 
merohahts. Behind the main houses on the east is the Hattikhdna or 
xmw with huts ol Chdmbhdrs. Further 
tothe SMth are AJang or infantry lines occupied chiefly by 
labour^* Fui^r idong main street, was old 

Ciddihhdna or now occupied by dwellinghouses* 

FujcttmratU Nmdrdm Sundazji JNdikj an 
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enterprising and intelligent Pardeshi Slumbhdrj wbo had a large 
i^are in the early municipal management of Poona city after 
it came under the British Government* Further is the Ohaudhari’s 
mansion and then a quarter occupied by a small colony of Pardeshi 
potters who either work as labouring masons or take jobs as 
contractors. At the south end of this street is the house of Mr. 
Bhdu Mans^riim, another enterprising and active Pardeshi potter, 
who has amassed a fortune as a contractor in the Government 
► Public Works Department, and is a Municipal Commissioner for the 
city of Poona. Beyond this are the Malivada and the Jhagdevdda 
quarters occupied by Kunbis and husbandmen. The leading roads 
of Shukravar ward are broad, straight, and metalled* The lanes 
are narrow and crooked but have latterly been all levelled and 
sanded and throum open where they were previously closed. The 
water supply is abundant and the conservancy good. Shukravdr 
is one of the healthiest quarters of the ci^ and is prosperous and 
flourishing. Its objects of interest are : the Tulsi B&g or Basil Ge^den 
(36), Lakadkh^na, Kdla Hand or the Black cistern, B&VQnkhani, 
llilineshvar’s temple (28), the Peshwa’s Gymnasium now the mimicipal 
office and dispensary, the City Jail (10), Punt Sachiv’s palace, Chaud- 
hari’s mansion, Nandram Sundani^s mansion, Bhdu Mans^dm’s 
residence, the llirdbdg or Towli Hall and garden, and a temple of 
Pdrasn^th. 

The chief streets . run north and south. The three leading 
streets are the Ganj, Ganesh, and Mangalvar street; the Vetdl, 
Adi^d.r, and Kasha street ; and the Shukravdr and Bu^v&r street. 
All of these are broad metalled roads with stone-built slab-covered 
side-gutters. When metalled roads were first made, a convenient 
width, varying from eighteen to twenty-four feet, was taken for 
the clear carriage roadway, and spaces meant for footpaths were 
left on the sides. These, before mimicipal times, were encroached 
on by house-owners or covered with low unsightly verandas with 
sloping tiled roofs. No through streets run east and west, and the 
broken streets of which there are some, have also been encroached 
on and narrowed by veranda-building. It has been one of the chief 
aims of the Municipality to widen the streets and open them as 
opportunity offers. Much has been done in this way, but a great deal 
remains to be done. The streets are generally of irregular width and 
winding. Where they have not been encroached on, the streets of 
the newer parts of the city, as in the B&9tia Ndna and SadAshiv 
wards, are broad, straight, and regularly laid out. The handsomest 
street in the city is the Moti'*chauk or Pearl Square in Aditv&r ward. 
Between lines of closely built high buildings this street ha s a 
carriage-way twenty-four feet wide in the centre, then covered side- 
ratters three feet wide on each side, and next paved footpaths 
fifteen feet wide, raised about a foot above the carriage-way. All the 
streets in the city have metaUed carriage roads, varying ir<m sixteen 
to forty feet in breadth, and side-gutters covered with slabs where 
the traffic is great* and open in other placea Where available the 
sp^B between the^ gutters and the lines of houses have been and are 
being plant^ with trees and laid oat in gravelled walks. The eity. 
has now thirty-two miles of metalled road, The lanes vary in 
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breadtli from six to sixteen feet. They are crooked and used to haye 
many ups and downs. They have lately been levelled an^ gravelled 
and, where possible, widened and opened. The who^o length of 
lanes within city limits is fourteen miles. Under the Mar^tlids 
some of the streets and lanes were paved, the pavement sloping from 
the houses to the centre ■which formed a gutter for storm-water during 
the rains. The centres of the broader thoroughfares used then to be 
occupied by lines of stalls on raised platforms. Almost every street 
and lane had gates which were closed at night. The pavement, * 
shop-platforms, gates, and other obstructions have now been removed 
and the ventilation of the city improved. The streets are now 
named, swept clean once a day, watered during the dry weather to 
lay the dust, and on dark nights lighted with 672 kerosine lamps. 

Poona City has the Mutha river on the west and north. The oldest 
crossing of the Mutha is by the Kumbhdr Ves Dharan or Potters^ 
Gate Causeway in Kasbaward, near the younger Shaikh Salla^s tomb 
(31)*'and about 600 yards above the railway bridge. The Marjltha 
causeway gave way soon after the beginning of British rule and was 
renewed between 1835 and 1840 at a cost of about £r3000 
(Rs. 30,000) partly met by Government and partly by contributions. 
The causeway, which is of solid stone masonry, is 235 yards long 
and seven yards broad. It has twelve nine-feet sluices which are 
closed in the dry season to store water. During floods the causeway 
is covered and impassable. At the north-west end of the city, 
about a mile and a quarter above the Potters’ Gate dam, the Maratha 
wooden bridge across the Mutha gave way in 1840 anckwas 
replaced by a stone and brick masonry bridge which is still known 
as the Lakdi or wooden bridge. The present bridge has nine forty- 
eight-feet arches built of brick on stone piers which have sharp cut- 
waters to break the force of the floods. Large round holes are made 
high up on the spandrels between the arches through which water passes 
during the highest floods. The roadway over the bridge is eighteen 
feet wide. The bridge cost £4700 (Rs. 47,000) of which Government 
paid £3600 (Rs. 36,000). Before the railway was made the Lakdi 
bridge was the outlet to Bombay and carried much traffic. It is 
still largely used chiefly in bringing supplies of wood and provisions 
into the city. The second and chief bridge over the Mutha is the 
Wellesley Bridge named after General Arthur Wellesley in 
honour of his Deccan victories. The old bridge was built in 
1830 entirely of wood. In 1839 it was replaced by a strong 
masonry bridge at a cost of £11,093 (Rs. 1,10,930), and a fresh 
bridge was built also of stone in 1875. Tne bridge keeps its original 
name of Wellesley or Vasli in Marathi. The N^gjhari stream 
which passes through the city from the south is crossed by six 
biidges* Beginning from the north, the Jakdt or Toll bridge of cut- 
slone masoniw with tbiree twelve-feet wide vents, twenty-four yards 
long and witn a ro^’Wray of twenty feet, joins the Mangalv&r and 
Bomy&r wards oh the east or right bank with the Kasha ward on the 
west or left bank* It w^ built by the British Govempient between 
1836 and 1840. It is called the Toll bridge because it is on tibe site 
of the Pii^wAs^ ciaef toil. About four hundred yards south, joining 
the Bomv&r E4s#hiihd Ifyiihii wards on the east with Aditvdr ward 
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on the west, is the Ddruvdla’s bridge, the largest across the Ndgjhari, 
of cut-stong masonry fifty-eight yards long and over thirty-two feet 
bi'oad, with four twelve-feet vents. It was built by the Municipality 
in f870 at S cost of £1500 (Rs. 15,000). It gets its name from 
being near the firework-makers’ quarter. About 300 yards south of 
Daruvala’s bridge, joining Qanesh ward with Rdstia ward, a foot- 
bridge called the Parsi bridge, a stone causeway impassable in floods, 
is six feet wide and has three five-feet vents. It was built in 1830 
•by the family of the Pdrsi high-priest or Dastur, About 150 yards 
sou til of the Parsi bridge, the Qanesh ward bridge, of cut-stone with 
twenty-feet roadway and three arches of sixteen feet each, ; joins 
the Qanesh and Nana wards. It was built by the British 
Government in 1835. About 400 yards south of Qanesh ward 
bridge the Burud or Basketmakers’ bridge, of cut stone masonry 
witlj eigliteen-feet roadway and four nine-feet arches, joins the south 
end of Aditvar ward on the west to Bhavani ward on the east. It 
takes its name from the basket-makers in whose quarter it lies. It •was 
built by a Badhai or Upper Indian carpenter between 1840 and 1845 
as a work of charity. About 300 yards south of the Burud’s bridge, 
Ghasheti’s bridge, of solid stone masonry, twenty feet broad and 
with three cighteen-fect arches, joins Bhavdni ward on the east with 
Qanj and Vetal wards on the west. It was built as a work of 
charity in 1845 at cost of £180 (Rs. 1800) by a dancing-girl 
named Ghasheti. The Manik stream, which forms the eastern 
boundary of the city, is crossed by throe bridges. Beginning from 
tlie^ iijjfth, about 150 yards from its meeting with the Nagjhari, 
where the bed of the Manik is at times impassable from backwater 
from the river, the Ilalalkhor bridge, a massive masonry structure 
sixty-eight yards long and eighteen feet wide with three five-feet 
vents, joins the Somvdr ward on the south with the Halalkhor section 
of the Mangalvar ward on the north. It was built by the British 
Government between 1835 and 1840. About 500 yards in a direct 
line south-east of the Haldlkor bridge is the Gosdvi bridge. It 
is a double masonry bridge, both portions skew to the line of the 
stream, of two single arches of twenty-two feet span, the roadway over 
the one being twenty-four and over the other thirty-two feet wide. 
It was built in 1870 by the Municipality at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000). 
About 350 yards south of the Gosdvi bridge, the Bhatti Gate bridge, 
a small culvert of two seven-feet vents, opens Rdstia ward into the 
Civil Lines quarters. It was built by a public works contractor in 
1845 and took its name from the brick and tile kilns near it. 

The municipal statements divide the houses of the city into five 
classes : large mansions or vddds, now rarely btiilt and becoming 
fewer costing £2000 to £6000 (Rs. 20,000 - 60,000) to build and 
£5 to £7 10s. (Rs. 50 - 75) a month to rent ; second class houses, 
of which the number is growing, costing £800 to £1600 (Rs, 8000 - 
15,000) to build and £2 to £4 (Es. 20 - 40) a month to rent; 
third class houses, of which the number is growing, costing 
£100 to £300 (Rs.* 1000 - 3000) to build and Jfe. to £1 (Rs.4- 
10) a month to rfint ; fourth class houses costing £20 to £50 
(Rs. 200 - 600) to build and 2s. to 4s* (Rs. 1 - 2) a month to rent ; 
and fifth class houses or huts costing £2 to £5 (Rs, 20 - 50) to 
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• make and 6d. to 9d. (4 - 6 a«.) a month to rent. The poorest dasiMB 
have rarely houses of their own, but lodgings or ehdla are Jbeing made 
for them in different paii;8 of the city, neater and better-planned than 
their former huts. According to the municipal retunft for 1983, 
of 12,271 houses, 86 were of the first class, 631 of the second class, 
2699 of the third class, 4197 of the fourth class, and 4669 of the fifth 

class. The details are : 

- Poona Homes, 188 S. 


Na 

Ward. 

OtiAflS. 

1st. 

2nd. 

3rd. 

4th. 

5th. 

Total. 

1 

Mangalv&r 


1 

19 

80 



2 

.6owv4r 

2 

26 

89 

mmM 

122 

401 

S 

Ny&hai 


7 

28 

49 

16 

04 

4 

UMa ... 

2 

24 

98 

228 

130 

477 

6 

N&na 

u. 

40 

133 

197 

248 

618 

6 

Bhavflni 

4 

26 

13.3 

264 

621 

938 

7 

1 

8 

60 

mm 

582 

593 

1496 

8 

AMitvfijr ... 

80 

263 

4<i8 

870 

319 

1456 

9 

Gantish 


12 

133 

169 

166 

470 

10 

Vetai 

S 

28 

172 

238 

267 

693 

11 

OanJ 

... 

2 

86 

267 

628 

873 

12 

MuzafaHang 

... 


2 

2 

7 

11 

l.S 

Ghorpaue 

... 



28 

284 

812 

14 

ShanvAr ... 

... 

h 

i74 

268 

128 

682 

15 

K&r&yan 

... 

• 2 

86 

181 

239 

608 

10 

SadAsbiv 

... 

25 

194 

869 

200 

788 

17 

BucltivAr 

19 

67 

196 

225 

68 

560 

Id 

ShiikravAr 

16 

62 

425 


649 

1701 



85 

681 

2699 


4669 

12,271 


Poona houses have little beauty or ornament ; even the finest *are 
plaiQ, massive, and monotonous. The plinth is of close-joined blocks 
of polished stone. The posts and beams arc massive but short. The 
ceilings are made or smaller doscly fitted beams sometimes 
ornamented with variegated geometrical figures and flowers made of 
small chips or slits of gaily painted wood or ivory. If width is 
wanted it is secured by two or three rows of woo^n pillars joined 
together W omamental ogee-shaped cusped and fluted wooden false 
arches, llie pillars, whiw generally spring from a carved stone or 
' wood pedestal, have shafts carved iu the cypress or auru style and 
lotus-shaped capitals. The eaves are generally omamentm with 
carved plank fadngs and project boldly from the walls. The roofs 
are either terraced or covered with flat tiles. The staircases are in the 
walls, and are narrow and dark. At present in house-building mote 
attention is paid to light and air, the staircases are improved, and 
omamental iron or wood railings are coming into use for balconies, 
landings, and staircases. Most houses stand on stone pUnths. They 
are genet^y wooden .frames filled with brick or mud and covered 
with a tiled roof. Some are substantially built of brick lime, 
others are wholly of brick and mud. The eentro rooms are generally 
dark and close, but tim uppw storeys are airy and well lighted. The 
walls of some are painted with Pur4nik war scenes and Cities. The 
housef of the better-off have two and some have three to six rooms 
one (ff irhieh^ki the ooedefomn or aayampdk^har,. another if„ there i4 
one to i^gtare is set i^axt w the god-room or devghart one or '& 0 re axe 
used for sleeping, romn as the mdgghvt for dining and sitting;, 
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Bzi&hman quarters in the Budhvar, Kasha, N^r^Lyan, Sad^shiv^ 
Shanvdr^ and Shukravar peths ; but the most popular wards are 
the SadAshiv and Shukraviir peths* Most of thorn are hereditary 
priests and arc fairly off*, but not so well off as they were s^me 
fifty years ago. Of late they do not command respect, and crave 
favour and cringe for patronage. Their number is falling off, and 
only one or two members of priestly families take to priesthood. 
They are thrifty, vrell-behaved and shrewd, but rather idle. Their 
wives mind the house and do no other work. They send their boyc 
to school, and as priesthood docs not pay them much, some of them 
teach their boys English, Like Hindu priests, Musalman priests 
arc not much respected, and are fairly off*. Besides Hindu and 
MusalmAn priests there is one V&r&i priest, who is respected well-paid 
and is comfortably off*. 

Lawyers numbering 12G, of whom ninety-six hold sanads or 
certificates and thirty are allowed to plead without mnads, are mostly 
Brahmans. They are well-behaved, respectable, shrew'd, and thrifty. 
Most of them are men of means and lend money. Their wives do 
the house work generally with the help of servants, and their boys 
go to school and learn English. 

Government servants live in *all parts of the tov^m. They are 
Brahmans, Prabhus, Mardthas, Hindus of other castes, Musalnmns, 
Parsis, Christians, and Jews. Of the Brahmans Ohitpavans or 
Konkanasths Deshasths and Shenvis are largely in Government 
service.^ Ohitpavans came to Poona during the supremacy of the 
Peshwds who were themselves Ohitpavans. Deshasths ave old 
settlers, and Shenvis, most of whom arc Government clerks, are 
mostly new-comers. Some Brahmans hold high places in the revenue 
judicial and police branches of the service, others are clerks, and a 
few messengers and constables. The Prabhus, who are of two 
divisions K^yasths and P^tan^s, are chie^ clerks and a few hold 
high revenue and judicial posts. The Kdyasths came from the 
North Konkan during Mar^tha rule and some of them are settled 
in the town, PdMnAs mostly went from Bombay with the English, 
and except a few are not permanently settled. The Mardthds are 
constables and messengers and a few clerks. With the exception 
of a few who are (derks, Hindus of other castes are constables and 
messengers. The Musalmdns are constables and messengers, a few are 
clerks, and some hold high posts. The Pdrsis Christians and Jews * 
are mostly clerks, Of Government servants Hindus are thrifty and 
others love good living and spend much of their income. Of both 
Hindus and others omy those in high position are able to save. 
Their wives do nothing but housework, and all but a few messengers 
and constables send their boys to school. 

Besides the Government medical officers and teachers of the Poona 
Medical School, Poona medical practitioners include graduates in 
medidne, retired subordinate employes of the Government medical 
department, Hindu midyas, and Musalm&n hoMms. The graduates 
and, pensioners of the meduml department are Brahmans, KamAthis, 
Marath&s, Mus^^s^s, P&rsis, and Christians. They ^^rescriho 
European inedi(aii^ and, ^ fw of them keep dispensaries. * They get • 
fees for ifisits and' charge separately for prescriptions dispensed in 
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their dispensaries. Except Kdm^this and Mar&thds who are more or 
less ^iven Ijp drink, most of them, especially the graduates, are hard- 
working thrifty and respectable. They get good practice and save. 
Thiir wives do nothing but house work and they send their children 
to school. Vaidyas or Hindu physicians are mostly Brdhmans and 
live in the Brdhman quarter. They prescribe native drugs and 
are generally called to attend women who often refuse to take 
English medicines. Hakims or Musalm&n physicians live in the 
•Musalmdn quarter, and practise among Musalmdns. The vaidyas 
and hakims get no fixed fees and often bargain to cure a certain 
disease for a certain sum of money. They are fairly oft’ and do not 
save much. Besides these regular doctors, there are midwives 
and Vaidus or wandering drug-hawkers. The Vaidus mostly came 
from the Nizdm’s country and settled near Poona in the times of the 
Peshwds. Except a few leading men, who study their Sanskrit 
books written on palm leaves, most of them receive oral instructions, 
haw’k drugs in streets, and prescribe and bleed among the low 
classes. They hardly earn enough to maintain themselves and are 
badly off. Besides minding the house their wives hawk drugs and 
make and sell quartz powder for drawing traceries on house floors. 
They teach their boys their craft and do not send them to school. 

Landlords include indmddrs or estate-holders, large landowners, 
and house-owners. Indmddrs are mostly Brahmans and Mardthas. 
Partly from the number of dependants and partly from the large 
sums they spend on marriages and other ceremonies men * of this 
class, especially Mardthds, are badly off and most of them are in 
debt. They send their boys to school and some of them, especially 
Brahmans, have risen to high posts in Government service. Large 
landowners are men of all castes. They are well-to-do and educate 
their children chiefly for Government service and os pleaders. 
House-owners arc Brdhmans, Gujardt Vdnis, Bohoras, and Musalmans. 
For the last twenty years houses have been in great demand and 
house-building has become a popular form of investment. Like 
large landowners they are well-to-do and send their children to 
school. 

On account of its cheap living, good climate, and the facilities it 
afibixis in educating their cliildren, Poona is becoming a favourite 

• place with pensioners. There are about 240 civil and about 
250 military pensioners, the civil pensioners living mostly in the 
Saddshiv, Shanvdr, Shukravdr, and Rastia wards and the military 
pensioners mostly in the Rdstia, Nana, and Bhavdni wards. They are 
well-behaved and thrifty, and most of them have some money which 
they lend on security. They take great care in educating their boys. 

Of 297 moneylenders the chief are Brdhmans, Mdrwdr and 
Gujarfit VAnis, living mostly in the SadAshiv, ShukravAr, Narayan, 
BudhvAr, and Easba wards. BrAhmans lend money on the security 
of ornaments ; and GujarAt and MArwAr VAnis lend on credit and 
charge high rates of interest. They, especially GujarAt and MArwAr 
VAnis, are very shrewd and careful in burinses. 

• Moneychangers numbering 310 are chiefly Deshasth BrAhmans 
who live mostly in the ShukravAr, Easba, RavivAr, and BhavAni 
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wards. They sit by the roadside, buy copper coins on premium 
from retail sellers and give copper for silver coins without charge. 
They give small loans to retau dealers at heavy interest and are 
not very scrupulous in their dealings. They have their own little 
capital, get brisk business, but are not w^ell-to-do. They teach their 
boys to read and write Mardthi. 

Grain Dealers, including about fifteen brokers, number about 200 
and live mostly in the Bhavdni and Nana wards. They belong to, 
two classes wholesale and retail dealers. The wholesale dealers 
numbering about forty are chiefly Gujardt and MArwdr Vdnis. They 
sometimes act as brokers, and arc hardworking, shrewd, and well 
behaved. They arc rich, bringing large quantities of grain chiefly 
wheat and bdjri or spiked millet from Vdmbhori in Ahmadnagar, 
Indian and spiked millet from Sholainir, and rice from the Mavals 
in the west of Poona and from Kalydn in Thdiia. Of 1(50 retail 
deejers 108 are Mardthas, forty-seven Mdrwar Vdnis, and five 
Lingayats. They buy grain from wholesale dealers and brokers. 
They have no capital of their own and have to borrow at nine to 
twelve per cent on th< security of their stock. They are orderly 
hardworking and thrifty, and have credit with monejdenders. Wives 
of poor grain-dealers clean and Vinnow grain, arrange shops, and 
act as saleswomen. They teach their boys to read and write Mardthi. 

Vegetable Sellers including brokers number 652, chiefly Kdchis 
and Mails, living mostly in the Ravivdr, Kasha, Budhvdr, Shanvdr, 
Bhavdiii, Vetdl, Shukravdr, Maugalvar, Nana, and Saddshiv^ wards. 
The Kdchis came from Bundelkliand and Rajputana. Vegetable- 
growers bring vegetables to the market and sell them to the retail 
dealers. Som(3times the retail dealers buy the standing crop and 
bring it to the market in required quantities. Besides the local 
business, brokers make large purchases for Bombay Vl^gotablo-dealers 
and send consignments of vogctublos to Bombay on coiniiiissiou. As 
a class they arc hardworking, orderly, and tlirifty. They are fairly 
ofl', and their wwnen, who act as saleswomen, do moi'o work than 
the men. They are not careful to send their children to school. 

Grocers, including forty brokers, number 7 15 and belong to two 
classes, wholesale and retail grocers, living cln'efly in the Ravivdr, 
Vetdl, Kasba, Budhvdr, Bhavdni, Somvdr, Ganesh, Nana, Shanvdr, and 
Ndrdyan wards. Brokers and wholesale grocers are chiefly Lingdyat 
Vdnis, and a few Giijardt Vdnis and Mardthas. Retail grocers aro 
chiefly Gujarat Vdnis, a few being Lingdyat A^dnis, Mardthds, and 
Brdhmatis. They deal in sugar, clarified butter, spices, honey, and 
$alt. Formerly salt was sold by a body of Lingdyat Vdnis, who 
lived in separate quarters called Mi thganj or the salt market. Brokers 
and wholesale grocers are rich and retail gi’ocors are well-to-do* 
They are hai^working, orderly, shrewd, and thrifty. In poor families, 
in the absence of men, women act as saleswomen. They send their 
boys to school. 

Milk and Battier Sellers numbering 815 local Gavlis or 
cowherds, living chiefly in the Shukravdr, Saddshiv, RavivSr, Kasba, 
Ndx^an, and They are Lingdyats and ‘Mardthds. 

They kee^ fcfn to twenty-^fiye she-bnftaloeis and about three or four 
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cows. Daring the rainy season much butter is brought by Mdvlis 
from the Mavals or West Poona hills. Gavlis are idle, quarrelsome, 
and thriftleSs. They have no capital, live from hand to mouth, and 
are* often in* debt. Their children grass© cattle and their women 
hawk milk, curds, whey, and butter. 

There are seventeen liquor shops in the city, ten country liquor 
shops and seven European liquor shops. Country liquor is sold by 
Maratha servants of tho liquor contractor, and European liquor 
Shops are kept mostly by Goanese Native Christians. 

Cloth Sellers numbering 4S3 are cbieby found in the Budhvdr 
Ravivdr and Shukravar wards. They are Hindus and Musalmdns. 
The Hindus are chiefly Marwar Vdnis and Shimpis and a few 
Brahmans and Mardtlnis ; and tho Musalmdns are mostly Bohords. 
The Mdrwdr Vdnis live in Ravivdr and arc the largest traders. 
They do business both wholesale and retail and almost exclusively 
in tho handmade cloth. They supply th.o rich. Tho Shimpis 
mostly live in Budhvar and chiefly sell bodicccloths. They also 
deal in poorer kinds of handwoven cloth. They supply tho middle 
and low class demand. The Brdhmans and Mardthas, who mostly 
deal in handmade cloth, have their shops in Ravivdr. The Bohords 
live in the Bohoridli in Ravivdr, add sell all kinds of European piece- 
goods as well as the produce of the Bombay mills, Kmkhdbs or 
embroidered silks and coloured China and European silks are also 
sold by Bohords. All the leading cloth merchants of Poona are 
men of capital and do a large business. Minor dealers work with 
borfOwt?d capital. The profits vary greatly according to individual 
dealings, perhaps from £1 to £40 (Rs. 10-400) a month. Their 
women mind the house and their boys learn to read and write. 

Shoo Sellers are all Chambdrs. Details are given under the head 
of Shoemakers. There are also some Pardeshi shoe sellers. 

Ornament Sellers numbering 32S are mostly Gujardt Vdnis, 
Sonars, Jingars, Kdsars, Manydrs, Lakhoris, and a few Brdhmans. 
Brahmans, Gujardt Vdnis, and Sonars sell smaller silver and gold 
ornaments aud have about fifty shops in Motichauk street in 
Aditvdr. They are not men of capital, but their business yields 
them a comfortable living. Their women mind the house and their 
boys learn to read and write. Jingars make and sell queensmetal 
ornaments for the lower classes. Kdsars and Manydrs sell glass 
bangles and Ldkheris make and sell lac bracelets and mostly live in the 
Kasba, Rdstia, and Budhvdr wards. The rich bangle sellers import 
China bangles from Bombay and sell them to retail sellers. 1'hey 
are well-to-do, their wives mind tho house and their boys learn to 
read and write. Of tho retail sellers, some have shops and some 
hawk bangles in sti*eot^. They are fairly off. Besides minding the 
house their women sometimes hawk bailies and their boys often 
learn to read and write. The Kdsars are Jains and Mardth^, and 
tho Manydrs are Musalmdns of the Hanafi school. Ldkheris, who 
seem to have come from Mdrwdr during the time of the Peshwas, 
dress and speak likeTMdrWar Vanis. They prepare lac bracelets for 
. wholesale dealers by whom they are paid |d. (i a.) the hundred. 
Some of thorn make bmcolots on Ihtur owu account and soli thorn at 
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6rf. to lOirf. {4-7 an.) the hundred. Their women and their childrj^n 
after the age of fifteen help in tho work. The more expensive 
jewelry, pearls, diamonds, and other precious stones are sold by 
individual jewellers who have not regular shops but whose hohses 
are well known. 

Animal Sellers numbering 110 mostly live in the BhavAni 
Saddshiv and Vetdl wards. The Poona cattle market is held in 
open ground at Bhdmbhurda village close to the west of the city. 
It is held on Wednesday and Sunday afternoons. Bullocks, buffaloes* 
cows, ponies, sheep, and goats are the animals dealt in. Although 
the chief, Dhangars are not the only, class who deal in cattle, 
neighbouring villagers and all men who have to sell their animals 
bring them to the markets. 

Except Jains, Kdsdrs, and a few Br&hmans and Sondrs who 
sell but do not make brass and copper vessels, almost all tho 
sellers of articles of native furniture, earthen pots, boxes, 
bedsteads, stools, carpets, and mats are makers as well as sellers. 
The brass and copper vessel sellers numbering 263 mostly live 
in the BavivAr, Ganj, VotAl, and ShukravAr wards, and most of them 
have their shops in RavivAr. They buy from Tambats or employ 
TAmbats to work for them. The*y are a shrewd, hardworking, and 
a prosperous class. Their wives do nothing but house work and 
their boys go to school On Sundays and Wednesdays a market 
is held in the afternoon to the fiouth and east of the ShanvAr palaco 
at which old furniture, books, pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, 
and lumber are sold by dealers from the cantonmenr* bdteAr. 
Besides those markets in the BhavAni ward a number of MArwAr 
Viinis deal in old furniture and lumber, and are comfortably off. 

The chief miscellaneous sellers are BohorAs who chiefly deal in 
hardware, stationery, and haberdashery, a few making and selling 
tin lanterns and tinpots and iron oil and water buckets. They 
have their shops in RavivAr. They earn £20 to £50 (Rs. 200 • 500) 
a year and are comfortably off. They are neat, clean, hard work- 
ing, thrifty, and honest. Their wives mind the house and their 
boys go to school 

Husbandmen numbering 1636 are chiefly Kunbis and MAlis, living 
mostly in the Kasha, ShukravAr, Ganj, HangalvAr, SadAshiv, ShanvAr, 
and BhavAni wards. Some till their own lands and some rent lands 
mostly belonging to BrAhman landholders. They are sober and 
hardworking. Their women and children work with them in their 
fields. 

Pulse Sellers or ddlvdlds numbering 118 belong to two castes 
MarAthAs and Pardeshis. MarAtha pulse-sellers numbering sixty- 
seven do not differ from MarAtha grain-dealers. Pardeshi pulse- 
sellers numbering fiffy-one came from Upper India to Aurangabad 
and from Aurangabad to Poona about sixty years ago. They buy 
pulse grain from wholesale pulse*grain de^ers^ prepare pulse, and 
sell it to retail dealers or private customers. Th^ have no coital of 
their own and have to borrow on the security of their stock. They 
spend as much as they earn. Their wives help them tod their * 
boys spmetittee go to 
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, Grain Boasters numbering 223 mostly live in the BavivAr, Ganj, 
Bhavdni, Kasha, and Shnkrav&r wards. They are chiefly 

Mardtha and Pardeshi Bhadbhunjds. The Mardtha Bhadbhnnjds 
do* not diner from Mardtha husbandmen in appearance customs 
or way of living. The Pardeshi Bhadbhnnjds are said to have 
come fifty years ago from Oawnpur, Lucknow, and Mathura in 
Upper India. They are proverbially dirty but hardworking. They 
buy the grain and pulse from grain- dealers, and after parching it 
sell it at a profit of twelve to twenty per cent. Their women and 
their children from the ago of ten or twelve help them in their 
calling, sitting in the shop and soaking and drying grain. In spite 
of their help a grain-roastei’’s family does not earn more than £1 to 
£l 10s. (Rs. 10-15) a month. They send their boys to school. 
Competition among the different classes of grain-roasters is said to 
be reducing their earnings. 

Flower Sellers or Phulmdlis numbering eighty-nine have their 
shops in the Budhvdr, Ravivdr, and Vetm ■peths and in the Hoti- 
chauk. Garden-owners lot out beds of flower plants to Phulmdlis. 
Women and children gather flowers and carry them in large shallow 
baskets to their shops where men string them into garlands and 
bouquets. Almost every Phulmdli undertakes to supply certain 
families with flowers for house-god worship for which ho is paid 6d. 
to Is. (4-8 os.) a month. The flowers for house-god worship are 
of different kinds, are tied in small bundles in plantain leaves, and 
are taken to the houses of the customers in the evening^ by their 
wemev. The shop is arranged on wooden boards covered with a wet 
cloth. The Phulmdli squats in the middle with an earthen water- 
pot on his left hand, baskets of flowers on the right hand, and ready- 
made garlands and nosegays arranged on wet cloth or hung in his 
front. The shop is about six feet wide and six feet long, and opens 
to the road. The flowers that remain after the day’s sale are sold 
to perfume sellers who extract scents from them. The flower supply 
of Poona is so great that large quantities are sent to Bombay ana 
as many as 1000 garlands and 3000 nosegays can be had at a few 
hours’ notice.. 

Sweetmeat Sellers numbering 234 mostly live in the Ravivdr, 
Budhvdr, Ka8ba,Shanvdr,Vetdl, Ndna, Ganesh, and Shukravdr wards. 
They are divided into Ahirs, Jains, Lingdyats, Mardthds, Mdrwdr 
Vdms, Pardeshis, Shimpis, and Tolis. The well-to-do have their 
shops and the poor hawk sweetmeats in streets. Their women 
help them in their work and their boys learn to read and write. 
They are hardworking, thrifty, and sober. 

Oil Makers numbering 221 chiefly live in the Mangalvdr, Ravivdr, 
Saddshiv, Ndna, and Vetdl wards. They are mostly Mardthds rad 
Lingdyats. The Mardtha oil-makers are the same as cultivating 
Ma^tnds and look rad live like them, though they do not marry with 
them. The Lingdyat oil-makers do not differ from other oilmen. 
They are said not* to work on Mondays. They are hardwortog, 
thrifty, sober, rad* strongly made, rad their women are proverbially 
fair ^ well-featured. They extract oil from cocoraut, sesme, 
Tc&rla Vorbesina sativa, harm* Carthamus tinotorius, wndi or 
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oilButB, groundnuts, and hemp seed. Their women help them an^ 
their boys from the age of twelve or fourteen. They earn 3d. to 
(2-8 as,). They suffer from the competition of kerosine and other 
imported oils and are falling to. the position of labourers. Some* of 
them send their boys to school. 

Butchers uuinbering 131 mostly live in the Shukravar, lidstia, 
Ganesh, Ra\dvdr, Bhavdni, and Ndna wards. They arc chiefly 
Musaliiulns called Sultdni Ldds. Tliey are descended from loctd 
Hindu mutton butchers and ascribe their conversion to Haidar Ali 
of Maisur (1763 - 1782). They are hardworking thrifty and sober, 
and some are rich, and spend much on marriage and other ceremonies. 
They marry among themselves and have a separate class union 
under a headman called the chaudhari. They have no connection 
with other Musalnidns and eschew beef. They hold aloof from beef- 
butchers who are only found in small niimbers in the cantonment 
of Poona. They offer vows to Brahmanic gods and hold the usual 
Brdlfmanic festivals. The only specially Musalindn rite is circum- 
cision. ?fonc but the old women who sell the smaller pieces of 
mutton help the men in their work. They do not send their boys to 
school and tiike to no new pursuit. Except in Khatik-dli or Butcher’s 
Ebw near Subhdnsha in Ravivar ward, which is the oldest mutton 
market in the city and where they have their private stalls or sell in 
front rooms of their dwellings, butchers sell in one of the remaining 
five markets in Easba, Vetdl, Ndna, and Bliavdni wards and in 
Durjansing’s Paga. 

Eishermcn numbering 211 mostly live in the Kasba, MangRlv^r, 
and Narayaii wards. They are chiefly Bhois, of three divisions 
Kadus, Kdmdthis, and Mardthds, of whom Kadus and Marathas eat 
together but do not intermarry. They are hardworking and thrifty 
but dirty, and the w omen are quarrelsome. A few send their boys 
to school, but as a class they are poor and show no signs of rising. 
The three fish markets arc to the south of the Shanvdr palace and 
in Aditvar and Vetal wards. In the open ground to tlie south of the 
Shanvar palace stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women for the sale of 
dry Konkan fish. The Aditvar ward fish market is chiefly used for 
the sale of salt fish, with fresh fish in the evening. In the Vetal 
ward fish market fresh fish and a little dry fish arc offered in on 
open plot. Women of the Bhoi caste arc the chief fish-sellers and 
Kunbis from the neighbouring villages are the chief consumers. 

Stonecutters numbering seventy-six b've in small numbers in all 
w^ards except in the R^stia and Muzafarjang, varying from ono in 
Nyahal ward to eleven in Shukravar. They are KdmAthis, Marathas, 
andTekngis; they do not eat together nor do they intermarry. 
They are dean, hardworking, thrifty, and orderly. They are stone 
masons and carvers and make excellent images of gods and of 
animals, handmills, grindstones, and rolling-pins. As foremen or 
Tnestris they draw £1 10«* to £2 (Rs. 15 - 20) a month, and as 
day-workers 6d, to Is. (4-8 as.). Their women ch) not help in their 
work> but boys of fifteen to twenty earn 14s. to •IBs. (Rs. 7-8) a 
month. Some of them sead their boys to school and on thp whole 
they are a steady class. 
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, Potters and Brick and Tile Makers numbering 291 live mostly in 
the Kasba. Ndna, N^.rdyan, Votdl, Ravivar, Bhavani, and Ghorpade 
wards. They are divided into Mardtha and Pardoshi Kumbhars. 
Tlfeir houses can be known by pieces of broken jars, heaps of ashes, 
and the wheel. They make water vessels, grain jars, children's toys, 
bricks and tiles. Bricks are sold at 10«. to 18.9. (Rs. 5-9) and tiles 
at to 10,9. (Rs. 8-5) the thousand. Their women sell the smaller 
vessels and children’s toys. They arc hardworking, quiet, and well 
* behaved. They do not send their bo 5 ^s to school and are poor. 

Carpenters numbering 598 mostly live in the Shukravdr, Ravivar, 
Saddshiv, Kasbu, Ndna, Ilastia, Somvdr, Bhavdni, and Ganesh wards. 
They are chiefly Badhdis who are said to have come upwards of a 
hundred years ago from Jalna in the Nizam’s country and from 
Burhanpur in WestBerdr. They are mostly Pardoshi s from Upper 
India, and look like Pardeshis and speak Hindustani both at home 
and abroad. They are carpenters, and make boxes and cots and 
repair cui^oards tables and chairs earning 1^. to Is. 6d. (8-12 #«.) a 
day. Tn Ravivdr ward a street is called Badhdiali after thchi where 
they have their shops in which they sell boxes cots and children's toys. 

Blacksmiths numbering 358 mostly live in the Ravivar, Ndna, 
Shukravdr, Sadashiv, Kasba, an(f Bhavilni wards. They are chiefly 
Marathu and Piinchdl LohArs and a few Ghisadis. MarAtlia LoliArs 
say that they came, during thePoshwas’ supremacy,! romAhmadnagar, 
Bombay, Khdndesh, and Sholapur. They dress and look like 
Marathus. They arc hardworking but thriftless, quarrolsorne, dirty, 
aifd dffinken. I’heir womeu do nothing but house work and their 
boys begin to learn at twelve : they are not helped by their women. 
The boy-workers are paid l ^r/. to 6^. (1-4 a^.) a day. The Pauchal 
LohArs do not differ from PAnchAl coppersmiths in food, drink, 
dress, and customs. They arc hardworking but fond of liquor and 
not very thrifty. Ghisadis make horsc-shoos and field tools, but are 
chiefly employed as tinkers. As a class they are hardworking, 
quarrelsome, dirty, thriftless, and fond of drink. Besides the 
blacksmith shops Poona city has twenty-seven iron pot factories in 
AditwAr ward, ten of wliich belong to Kunbis and ton to Mails, four 
to Telis or oilmen, and three to BohorAs. The workmen are chiefly 
Kunbis and MusalinAns and a few BrAhmana The workers make 
little more than a living, most of the profits going to the dealers. 
Their women and children do not help the men in their work. 

Bricklayers numbering 494 mostly live in the BudhvAr, NAna, 
SadAshiv, Kasha, ShauvAr, and VetAl wards. They ore GujaiAti, JAt, 
KAmAthi, Lingayat, Paz’deshi, and MusalmAn Gavandis. They are 
hardworking, even-tempered, sober, and thrifty. They are masons 
and contractors and -the Hindu Gavandis also make clay images of 
Ganpati and other clay figures. Few send their boys to school. 
Some of them are rich and the rest are well-to-do. 

Lime Burners numbering thirty-three ^ostty live in ShukravAr 
ward. They are chiefly LonAris who do not differ from MarathAs in 
appearance, language, dwelling, food, or dress. They buy lime 
nodules from the neighbouring villages of Hadapsar, MahammadvAdi, 
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Phursangi, and Vadki at Is, 6d. to 2«. (Re.f - 1) a cart. They burn 
the nodules, mixing them with charcoal and cowdung cakes in 
circular brick kilns which take three to six days to bum. As the 
, work requires strength their boys do not help them till they are 
sixteen. They send their boys to school. They complain that their 
calling is failing from the competition of well-to-do Pdrsis and 
Brdlimans and or Mhdrs and Mdngs. 

Thatchers numbering 118 mostly live in the Nana, Sliukravdr, 
Muzafarjang, andGanesh wards. They are chieflyRajputs fromUpper 
India, who came about a hundred and fifty years ago in search of 
work. The men dress like Mardthas and the women wear a bodice 
a petticoat and a robe rolled round the petticoat with one end drawn 
over the head. They are quiet, hardworking, and orderly. They 
make thatch of sag or teak leaves hay and bamboos. The women sell 
firewood and cowdung cakes. Their calling is declining as Govern- 
ment do not allow thatched roofs to remain during the dry season. 
The^ do not send their boys to school and are a poor class. 

Painters numbering twenty-nine mostly live in the Ravivar, 
Shukravar, and Bndhvdr wards. They are chiefly Jingars, who do 
not differ in food, drink, or dress and living from other Jingars. 

Weavers are chiefly of two classes, -cotton weavers and silk weavers. 
Poona city has about 500 cotton hand-looms, of which 450 belong 
to Hindus 300 of them Koshtis and 150 Sdlis, and the remaining 
fifty Musalm&ns, Most Hindus weave women^s robes and Musal- 
mdns weave turbans. Cotton hand-loom weavers are chiefly, found 
in the Somvdr, Vet&l, Bhav&ni, Rdstia, and ShukravAr wards. 
Hindu weavers are said to have come about three generations ago 
from Paithan, Yeola, Sholipur, Inddpur, and N^rAyan Peth in the 
Nizdm’s country. The Musalmdn weavers came to Poona only four 
or five years ago from Mdlegaon in Nasik where they form a large 
colony. All live in one or two-storoyed houses, fifteen to twenty of 
which belong to the occupants, and the rest are hired. The robos 
woven by the Hindus and the turbans woven by the Musalmans are 
'generally coarse and cheap. The Hindus work from seven to eleven 
and again from one to sunset; the Musalmdns work almost the 
whole day except a short time for their meals which they generally 
cook in the same shed or room in which they weave. Both Hindu 
and Musalman cotton-weavers get great help from their women in 
reeling, dyeing, warping, and sizing. Some Hindu women even 
weave. With all this help cotton-weavers barely make a living. 
The average daily earnings of a cotton-weaver^s family are said to 
range from 6d, to 7Jd. (4-6 as,), and during the rains they are often 
short of work. All the yarn used in the Poona hand-looms is 
steam-made partly from the Bombay mills and partly from Europe. 
To. buy the yarn most weavers have to borrow at two per cent a 
month. The local demand, especially during the marriage season, 
will prObal)ly keep up hand-loom cotton- weaving for some time. 
Still it seems ptbbable that in a city where the ’price of grain and 
the cost of Kving is high compared with most parts of the Deccan, 
the handdoom weaters of robes will be driven out of a living by 
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s^eam-made fabrics. Hand-loom turban-weaving will probably last 
longer, as, so far, it has been free from machine competition. 

Silk-wearing in Poona city is flourishing. Of 700 to 800 looms 
nearly two-thirds are owned by Momin and Juldha Musalm^-ns who 
have settled at Momiiipura in the Ganj ward. The Hindu silk workers 
are found in Kdchi Ali and near Someshvar. Musalm^n silk workers 
belong to two sections Momins proper and JuUhas, and the Hindu 
workers to three sections Khatris, Koshtis, and S^lis, According 
*to their own account most of the Musalmans came about three 
generations ago from Haidarabad, Dhdrwdr, Ndrayan Peth, and 
Gulmatkal in the Nizd.m's country, and the Hindu workers, accord- 
ing to their own account, came from Paithan and Yeola three or four 
generations ago. As a class both Hindus and Musalmdns are mild 
hardworking and sober, the Hindus being more hardworking and 
thriftier than the Musalmdns. The demand for silk is growing and 
the workers are well-to-do. Their women and children over ten 
help the men in sorting, reeling, and sizing. Since the 187C-77 
famine about twenty Kdmdthi Koshti families have conie from 
Nardyan Peth in the Nizam's country and settled at Poona. They 
own about 100 silk looms and are hardworking and more successful 
than the local workers. The o»ly silk used, is China silk. Tho 
Poona silk workers either borrow money from Shimpi and M^rwar 
Viini silk dealers and buy silk yarn and gold thread, or they work 
as labourers, receiving tbe materials from Shimpi and M^rwdr Vdni 
silk dealers and being paid by the piece. When money is advanced 
the sill? dealers do not charge interest but get 1 J per cent on the 
sale proceeds of the fabrics. 

^ Gold and Silver Thread Makers mostly live in the Shukravar and 
Aditv&r wards. They are chiefly Ldd Sonars, Konkani Sondrs, 
Kh^ndesh Sonars, Adher Sondrs, and Vaishya Sondrs, Ld.ds proper, 
Marathds, and Pardeshis. About twenty-five families are Patvekaris 
or bar-makers, seventy-eight are Tdrkasds or thread-drawers, and 
seventy to eighty families are Ohdpdyas or wire-beaters. There 
are also about 200 Valndrs or thread-twisters mostly women. All 
Patvekaris or bar-makers are Sondrs. Of the thread-makers or 
Tdrkasds, the thread-beaters or Chdpdy^s and the thread-twisters 
or Valn&rs most are Ldds. The name Ldd seems to point to a 
South Gujardt origin. But according to their own account they 
came to roona from Aurangabad and Paithan in the Nizdm^a 
country. The Ldds say their forefathers worshipped Pdrasndth 
and Bdldji and afterwards, they do not know how long ago, 
they foi^sook the Jain faith for the worship of the goddess of 
Tuljdpnr. The rest are Kunbis and other classes, including a few 
Deshasth Brahmans,, who took to thread-making because it was 
flourishing. They are a contented and hardworking class. They 
live generally in one-storeyed houses, some their own others hired. 
The different divisions of workers dress like other men of their own 
castes. As a class* they are well-to-do. Except in twisting, gold 
and silver thread-niakers get no help from their women nor from 
their children till they are over twelve. Most of the gold and 
silver used in making the thread is brought to Poona from Bombay 
B 866-38 
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by M&rw&r YUni and Shiropi dealers. There are aboat a hundred 
and fifty tape weavers. They are chiefly Ravals who ^have come 
from Mohol and Sholiipur. They are permanently settled in Poona 
and visit their homes every year generally during the rains. In 
Poona they live in a part of the Ganj ward which is known as the 
Bdval quarter. They look like Lingdyats and worship Shiv but do 
not wear the ling. Tape-weaving requires little skill. Most 
weavers are in debt to the tape-dealers, and they keep hardly any 
holidays. Besides them as many as 150 Musalmdn women weave ' 
narrow tape in their leisure hours earning a shilling or two a month. 

Tailors numbering 481 mostly live in the Shukravdr, Kasba, 
Budhvdr, Havivar, and Ganj wards. They are chiefly Nam dev 
Shimpis, Konkani Shimpis, Jain Shimpis, and Pancham Shimpis 
who do not eat together nor intermarry. Most of the Namdov 
Shimpis dress like Brdhmans and their women are proverbially 
handsome. They are hardworking, quiet, sober, and hospitable. 
They sew the clothes of their customers and also keep ready-made 
clothes in stock. They are helped by their women and by their 
children of fifteen and over. They send their boys to school but only 
for a short time. The use of sewing machines has much reduced 
the demand for their work ; still as a class they are fairly off. 

Leather Workers numbering 594 mostly live in the Ndna,Ghorpade, 
Shukrav4r,Gan],Bhav&ni,and Ravivdr wards. Except a few Jingars 
or saddlers who sell horse-gear in Aditvfir, they are chiefly Maratha 
Chdmbhdrs and Pardeshi Mochis. Maratha Chdmbhdrs live-in one- 
storeyed houses with mud walls and tiled roofs. They are hard- 
working, dirty, and drunken. They work in leather, cut and 
dye skins, and make shoes, sandals, and water-bags. They sell 
shoes at Is, to 3s, (Rs.^ - 1 J) and mend shoes at |d. to 3d. (J-2 a«.) 
a pair. Their women help them. Some of them send their boys 
to school till they are about twelve when they become useful in 
their calling. They complain that they are growing poor because 
people are taking to wearing English-shaped boots and shoes ; 
still they are a steady if not a rising class. Pardeshi Mochis from 
^the North-West Provinces and Oudh mostly live in Nd-na's ward. 
They make boots for the European and Native troops and for the 
residents of Poona cantonment which borders on Ndna^s ward. 
They are hardworking, dirty, and drunken but hospitable. They 
make and sell boots with elastic sides at 3/?, to 1 Os. (Rs.lJ- S) the 
pair and shoes at Is. fid. to 3«. (Rs. f-li) the pair. They buy 
hides from Dhors. They earn fid. to 1«. (4-8 a day. Their 
women help by twisting thread. Their boys are skilled workers at 
fifteen or sixteen and earn 3d. to 4id. (2-3 as,). They are said to bo 
suffering from the importation of European shoes which are better 
and stronger than those they make. 

Skin Dyers numbering 124 mostly live in the Ravivdr, Ganj, Ndna, 
and Bhavdni wards. They are chiefly Hindu Dhors and Musalindn 
Saltankars. The Hindu Dhors generally live in one-storeyed dirty 
houses apd are known by their red fingers stained’ by the dye they 
use in m^ing leather. As a class Dhors are dirty, hardworking, 
orderly^ thrifty, good-natured, and hospitable* Their principal and 
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liereditary calling is tanning hides which they buy from Mh&rs. 
The wome;^ help the men in their work. In spite of good earning 
m^sfc of thojQ are in debt. Some send their boys to school whjere 
they remain till they are able to read and write. The MusalmAns, 
who are said to have been descended from local Hindus of the 
ChAmbhar caste, trace their conversion to Aurangzeb. Both men 
and women are dirty and untidy and their women help the men in 
their work. They are hardworking and thrifty, and some of them 
* are well-to-do and able to save. They buy goats^ skins from butchers 
and dye them. Of late years rich hide and skin merchants, Mehmans 
from Bombay and Labhes from Bombay and Madras, through agents 
spread all over the country, buy and carry to Bombay tbe bulk of 
the local outturn of skins. This rivalry has ruined the Saltankars* 
calling, and most have given up their former calling. They have 
taken to making the coarse felt-like woollen pads which are used as 
saddle pads and for packing ice. They eschew beef and hold aloof 
from regular Musalm^ns. They do not send their boys to schobl. 

Ornament Makers numbering 683 mostly live in the ShukravAr, 
Ravivdr, Sadasbiv, Kasba, Shanvar, and Ganesh wards. They are 
chiefly Deshi SonArs, Konkani Sondrs, Ahir Sonars, and Panchdls. 
The Deshi and PAnchal SonArs aref old settlers. The Konkani SonAra 
or Daivadnyaa came from the Konkan and claim to bo BrAhmans. 
The Abirs according to their own account came from NAsik about a 
hundred and fifty to two hundred years ago. All SonArs dress like 
BrAhmans. They are clean, hardworking, even-tempered, and orderly, 
bift have rather a bad name for not returning things ordered from 
them at the proper time. They are often accused of mixing gold and 
silver given to them for making ornaments. They make and mend 
gold and silver ornaments, set gems, and work in precious stones. 
!rhey work to order and make 10^. to £2 (Bs. 6-20) a month. Their 
wives do nothing but house-work and their boys begin to help after 
ten or twelve and are skilled workmen at fifteen. They send their 
boys to school till they are ten to twelve and have learnt a little 
reading, writing, and counting. As a class they are well-to-do. 

Brass and. Copper Workers numbering 2820 mostly live in the 
Kasba, ShukravAr, VetAl, Ghorpade, BudhvAr, and RAstia wards. This 
number includes 810 TAmbats or makers of large articles, 500 Jingars 
or makers of small articles, fifty Otaris or casters, and 960 Kasars 
or brasiers. The hereditary copper brass and bellmetal workers of 
Poona, the TAmbats, Jingars, OtAris, and KAsArs, are quiet easy- 
going people. All speak incorrect MarAthi and live in one-storeyed 
houses of which seven belong to the TAmbats, fifty or sixty to the 
Jingars, and thirty to the OtAris. The KAsArs and TAmbats dross like 
BrAhmans and the Jingars and OtAris like MarAthAs. As the demand 
for brassware is growing, no TAmbats, Jingars, OtAris, or KAsArs have 
of late given up their hereditary craft. Within the last fifteen years 
their numbers have been more than doubled by local MarAtha Kunbis 
whom the high profits of brass-working have drawn from the fields 
and the labour market, but who so far confine themselves to the 
rough parts of the work. 
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Baslcet Makers numbering 304 mostly live in the Ndna, Bhav&nd, 
Bavivdr, Ganesh, Ghorpade, Mangalvfir, and Kasba wards. They 
are chiefly Buruds who say they cam© from Aurangabad, Ahmadnagar 
and Sdt4ra about two hundred years ago. They are divided into Jdts, 
K^nadis, Lingdyats, Mardthds, Parvdris, and Tailangs who do not eat 
together nor intermarry. They look like Mardtha husbandmen. 
They are hardworking and orderly but fond of drink. They make 
baskets, mats, fans, cane-chairs and sun-screens, the women doing as , 
much work as the men. Their avemge earnings are 10s. to 145. 
(Rs. 5 - 7) a month, and most families have at least two or three 
wage-earning members. They live in fair comfort but are poor. 
They say their craft is falling as baskets are now made of iron 
instead of bamboo. They do not send their boys to school and do 
not take to new pursuits. 

Barbers numbering 580 live in all tho wards of Poona city, thqir 
number varying from seven in Rdstia ward to ninety -four in Kasba 
ward. .They are Nhdvis who are divided into Gangdtirkar, Ghati, 
Gujardti, Khdndeshi, Kunbi, Madrdsi, Mdrwdri, Pardeshi, Tailang, 
Wdidesbi, and Vdjantri Nhdvis. They are a quiet orderly people, 
hardworking but thriftless, showy, and fond of talk and gossip. 
Besides being barbers they bleed and supply torches and their women 
act as midwives. At marriages they hold umbrellas over the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom. Besides this Gangdtirkar, Kunbi, and 
Wdjantri Nhdvis act as musicians at marriages and other ceremonies, 
and Khdndeshi Nhdvis act as torch-bearers. Tho rates charged by 
barbers of the different subdivisions vary little. A barber makes 
145. to £2 (Rs. 7-20) a month. Their women do not help except by 
acting as midwives and attending some rich women. They send 
their boys to school for a short time. They are steady and well-to- 
do, but none have risen to any high position. 

Washermen numbering 479 mostly live in the Saddshiv, Shukravdr, 
Kasba, Ravivdr, Ndrdyan, and Shanvdr wards. They are Mardthi 
Pardeshi and Kdmdthi Parits. They wash clothes. They are helped 
by their women and children in collecting clothes, drying them, 
and giving them back to their owners. They do not send their 
children to school and are a steady class. 

Labourers numbering 544 live in all the wards of the city except 
Muzafarjang. They are chiefly Bhanddris, Chhaparbands, 
Kdmdthis, Kaldls, Lodhis, Rajputs, and Baddis. When other work 
fails, the destitute of almost all classes take to labour. 

Field Workers numbering 569 mostly live in the Bhavdni, 
Shukravdr, Saddshiv, and Ndna wards. They are chiefly Kunbis, 
Mdlis, and a few Mhdrs and Bdmoshis. Some of them are yearly 
servants and some are paid every day. 

Carriers numbering 483 mostly live in the Bhavdni, Ndna, Ganesh, 
Budhvdr, and Saddshiv wards and in small numbers in almost all 
wards. Carriers of bundles are chiefly Kunbis Telis and Musalmdns. 
There is a special class of carriers known as haptdU, who work in 
gangs, storing grain and unloading carts. They are paid lump 
sum and every evening divide the proceeds. There is a considerable 
demand tor labour on the railway and public roads. The workers 
are chiefly Mh&ie, Bhils, Kolia, Musalmdns, and a fe'vv Kanbis« 
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* Honsebuilding canses a considerable demand for unskilled labour 
chiefly in making cement and helping the bricklayer and mason. 
Both men «nd women work as hoasebuilders. Every year, before 
the rains set in, tile-tnrning employs a large number of Kunbis and 
Mardthds. 

Players or VAjantris inclade Guravs, Nhdvis, Ghadshis.and Holars 
of the Mang caste who play on a Ante and a drum held in one hand ; 

• Sdrangivdldn or harpers and Tablevdlda or drum-beaters who play for 
dancing girls, and, if Br4hmans, perform in temples when the religions 
services known as kirtans are going on ; and tamdsheodlda, Mar&- 
thda and Brdhmans who play the drum called daphtamburi or lute, 
and tdla or cymbals. The only actors are the Bahurupie. 

Of animal trainers there are the Gdrodis who go about with serpents, 
and the Nandivdlds who have performing or misshapen bullocks. 

Of Athletes, there are Kolhatis or acrobats, and Gopdls ^who 
wrestle. , 

The depressed classes include Chdmbhdrs, Dhors, Mdngs, and 
Mhdrs. They live in dirty huts outside of the town. ’They are idle, 
dishonest, given to drinWng, thieving, and teUing lies. Both men and 
women are of loose morals and husbands and wives are changed at 
will. Of Mhdrs some are in the native army, some are domestic 
servants to Europeans, some are day-labourers, and some are sweepers. 
Labourers and scavengers begging for remains of dishes served at 
dinner and for a morsel of food, will remain crying at doors for hours 
toother. Chfimbhiirs make shoes, Dhors tan hides, and MAngs make 
ropes and brooms. They live in abject poverty and have scarcely 
any bedding beyond a blanket. They go almost naked and have 
no metal pots in their houses. Their women work as day-labourers 
and do house work. They cannot read and write and seldom send 
their boys to the schools which Government have opened for them. 
To create a desire for learning in them small money and book 
presents are often made. 

Of 1798 beggars of five classes, 527 are Bairigis, 9.16 Gosdvis, 
297 Jangams, 15 N^inaksh^, and 3 Kdnph&tds. Of these Gosdvis 
are the most important class of beggars. They mostly live in 
Gosdvipura, a street called after them where they own large man* 
sions which they call maths or religious houses. They are Mggars 
merely in name, many of them being traders and a few borers. 
Except Sonfirs or goldsmiths, Sutdrs or carpenters, and other artisan 
nlnaaftH and classes below Mardthds, they recruit freely from all castes. 
They admit freely their children by their mistresses and children 
vowed to be Gosdvis. They are divided into gharbdris or house- 
holders and nishprdkis or celebates who eat together. Most of 
t horn are celebates in name and many of them have mistresses. As 
a Poona Gosdvis are clean, neat, hospitable, and orderly. 
Formerly Gosdvis used to travel in armed bands pretending to seek 
charity, but really ^to levy contributions, and where they were m- 
sucoessfuUy resistdd, they plundered and committed gmt enonmtiM. 
Later on (1789) they were first employed by Mahddji Sindia in hi# 
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anny and afterwards by other great Mardtha chiefs.^ Under the 
Peshw&s they were great jewellers md shawl merchants |ind traded 
in rarities. In 1832 Jacquemont described them as hankers and 
traders all with a religious character. Though vowed to celebacy 
they were known to have zandrids where their children were killed 
at their birth. They had most of the riches of Poona in their hands. 

a came chiefly from M^rwar and Mewar and had adopted 
ren of those countries. They had solid brick and stone houses 
pierced with a few narrow openings,® Though all call themselves * 
beggars and some live by begging, many live by trade and service. 
Many of them are moneylenders, and, though not so rich as before, 
are in easy circumstances and most of them send their boys to 
school. 

The trade of Poona has greatly increased since 1858, when it 
became a railway station. According to the 1881-1884 municipal 
returns imports of Poona city for the three years averaged 174,497 
ton8*‘(4,885,922 Bengal mans) valued at £1,259,782 (Rs. 1,25,97,820) 
and the exports to 20,452 tons (572,642 Bengal mans) valued at 
£334,645 (Rs^ 33,46,450). The following statement gives the chief 

details . Poona City Imports^ IS 8 I-I 884 . 


Grain. 
Oram .... 
Indian Mlllelb 
Spiked Millet 
Rice 

Wheat ... 
Otlier Grains 


Qrooerie$, 

Almonds 

Arrowroot 
Betel nuts 
Clarified Butter.. 
GoRee 

Cocoa-kernels .. 
Cocoanuts 
groundnuts husk 
ed& unbusked.. 
Raw Sugar 

Sugar 

Tobacco 


MimUamovM, 
Betel Leaves .. 

Dry Fish 

Fruit 

Vegetable8,Orde», 
Sundries 


Fodder 

Grain Husk, Oil 


1881-82. 

Tons. 


4614 

22,609 

. 3927 

16,494 

. 13,936 

68,280 

8869 

62,014 

. 8180 

66,010 

. 6142 

27,844 

. 45,607 

254.161 

23 

7lb 

4 


168 

^3292 

745 

66,314 

14 

737 

415 

8133 

456 

3834 

1879 

12,430 

5241 

80,716 

1006 

80,939 

847 

16,588 

176 

8241 

. 10,972 

222,047 

2010 

28,183 

687 

6671 

. 8617 

10,128 

17,746 

. 10,140 

. 599 

1300 

. 16,953 

63,877 

! 88.868 

998 

28,867 

2499 

M,S66 

98,856 


4614 22,609 4945 27,601 4447 23,847 14,006 73,647 4669 24, .649 

3927 16,494 3680 15,456 3178 13,327 10,780 45,277 359.3 15,092 

13,936 68,280 15,682 87,822 15,560 76,245 45,177 232,947 15,059 77,449 

8869 62,014 10.028 84,190 8668 78,882 27,560 225,080 9183 75,020 

8180 56,010 8591 72,162 8560 69,919 25,281 188,991 8428 62,907 

6142 27,844 6694 29,200 4001 28,147 17,737 85,191 5912 28,397 

45,607 254,161 49,616 316,521 45,309 279,867 140,591 850,639 46,844 283,513 

23 Tib 387 10,824 36 1013 449 12,552 149 4184 

4 100 32 707 2 49 88 856 18 285 

168 ^ 3292 198 6103 260 9732 660 19,127 218 6376 

745 56,314 775 60,405 873 01,110 2303 177,829 798 59,276 

14 737 S6 6006 11 614 61 7367 20 2462 

415 8193 881 10,653 419 8507 1215 37,293 405 0099 

456 8834 607 4256 627 4426 1490 12,519 497 4173 


873 17,111 822 16,120 2542 49,819 847 16,606 

167 4051 192 6220 694 18,612 178 6170 


222,047 12433 268,890 12,100 241,184 36,304 722,121 11,768 240,706 


2286 87,649 6470 


t,964 2160 32,821 

6671 697 7810 677 6466 1861 20,847 620 6949 

10,128 3307 9259 4966 18,005 11,890 33,292 3963 11,097 

17,746 14,146 24,763 13,240 23.170 87,626 66,668 12,608 21 800 

1300 819 657 389 837 1307 2794 436 931 

63,877 20,792 78,761 21,407 81,927 69,062 219,666 10,687 73,186 

28,867 29,067 20,347 39,744 20,820 92,179 64,624 30,726 21,606 


On»i Dnra 7-8, 478.479. 


' Voyage Dana I’lndie, IlL 578. 
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AltTlCLlM. • 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Total, 

AvKRAOK. I 

* Fuel. * 

Tons. 

A 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons, 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Candleg 

0 

786 

71 

5991 

4 

300 

84 

7077 

• 28 

2369 

Firowood 

31,285 

32,796 

27.992 

26,392 

29,570 

41,898 

88® 

108,586 

29*^ 

34,529 

Oil 

1254 

31,610 

1487 

40,218 

i898 

86,237 

4089 

107,066 

1863 

36,688 

on Seeds 

803 

4837 

789 

4762 

951 

5804 

2543 

15,403 

848 

5134 

Soap 

26 

431 

26 

440 

20 

839 

72 

1210 

24 

403 

Soapnuts 

46 

508 

39 

354 

51 

676 

135 

1638 

46 

613 

VegetableCharcoal 

280.3 

5406 

1095 

4190 

2784 

5845 

7882 

16,601 

2461 

6167 

Total ... 

35.075' 76.434 

82,349 

86,347 

34,778 

89,599 

103,102 

251,380 

34,868 

83,793 

Building 





















Materials. 











Bamboos 

1188 

8327 

1310 

3667 

1114 

8900 

3612 

10,804 

1204 

36.31 

Bricks and Tiles... 

7812 

3277 

9186 

3215 

9977 

4305 

20,974 

10,857 

8991 

3619 

Lime 

3111 

3639 

2842 

2983 

3229 

3391 

0182 

9913 

8061 

3304 

Stone, Dressed ... 

2814 

1724 

3782 

1986 

3681 

1932 

10,277 

5642 

3426 

1881 

Timber 

4680 

36,447 

5252 

40,100 

7177 

64,220 

1709 

129,767 

6703 

43,256 

Total ... 

19,606 

47,314 

22,371 

61,961 

25,178 

67,808 

67,154 

167,078 

22,385 

55,691 

Drugs 

91 

1471 

82 

1192 

113 

2168 

236 

4826 

79 

1611 

Gums 

129 

11,662 

92 

6.660 

167 

13,500 

388 

30,622 

129 

10,208 

Mineral Salts ... 

168 

3724 

166 

2416 

169 

4628 

493 

10,06ii 

164 

•3556 

E*erfumes 

51 

4143 

(iO 

7674 

26 

3782 

137 

15,599 

46 

5200 

Spices 

2048 

44,433 

1875 

66,347 

1721 

85,197 

5644 

134,977 

isSi 

44,992 

Sulphuric Acid .. 

6 

960 

22 

3786 

13 

2164 

41 

6900 

14 

2300 

Total .. 

2493 

6(5,293 

2287 

76,976 

2209 

61,324 

6930 

203,692 

2318 

07,807 

jpnuncf 











of Piece-goods. 











Bags 

184 

6290 

258 

11,983 

264 

11,866 

656 

20,639 

219 

9880 

Blankets 

176 

12,302 

158 

1] ,036 

142 

9985 

476 

33,322 

159 

11,107 

Carpets 

21 

1873 

27 

1372 

20 

2192 

68 

5437 

22 

1812 

Cotton Biecegoods 

1290 

223,179 

1142 

191,760 

1324 

227,488 

3766 

642,427 

1252 

214,143 

Silk Piucogoods ... 

67 

28,494 

6 

2970 

7 

4068 

70 

8.5.!>32 

24 

11,844 

Woollen Piece- 











goods 

12 

4188 

30 

10,068 

21 

6888 

63 

21,144 

20 

7048 

• Tc4al ... 

1690 

276,326 

1621 

229,188 

1778 

261,987 

5089 

767,601 

leoc 

20 

JnCldi 9* 











Brass and Copper. 

1457 

120,362 

2167 

168,129 

2209 

165,832 

5833 

453,828 

1944 

151,274 

Iron 

1414 

14,562 

616 

5691 

2037 

22,196 

4066 

42,440 

1355 

14,150 

Mercury 

1 

270 

4 

909 

6 

1302 

11 

2481 

4 

827 

Other Metals ... 

282 

6274 

129 

4969 

818 

8196 

679 

18,438 

226 

6146 

Tools and Outleiy. 

11 

4115 

12 

1328 

12 

1296 

86 

6739 

12 

2240 

Total ... 

3115 

144,583| 

29271 

181,026 

1 4582 

198,821 

10,624 

523,930 

8541 

174,643 

Grand Total... 

170,770 

1 

l,176,88ll 

t 1 

174,220jl,296,290|l78,49O 

1,800,173 

523,492 

3,779,844 

174,497j 

1,2.59,782 
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Poona City Exports, 1881-1884. 


Aaticlbs. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1883-84. 

Total. 

Averaov. 

Grain. 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

I 

£ 

Groin 

82 

401 

314 

1756 

295 

1551 

691 

3708 

230 

1236 

Indian Millet ... 

207 

869 

1282 

6382 

860 

1551 

1838 

7802 

619 

2fi01 

Spiked Millet ... 

1047 

6133 

769 

4256 

1807 

6402 

3113 

16,790 

1038 

6263 

Rice 

419 

2931 

414 

8478 

240 

2LP3 

1073 

8593 

358 

2864 

Wheat 

166 

1164 

947 

7962 

334 

2265 

1437 

11,381 

479 

3794 

Other Grains ... 

33 

194 

426 

1768 

255 

1339 

713 

8291 

237 

1007 

Total ... 

1054 

10,692 

4141 

24,582 

2790 

15,291 

8885 

50,566 

2962 

16,856 

Groceries. 











Almonds 

1 

24 

863 

9898 

8 

196 

362 

10,118 

121 

8373 

Arrowroot. 



25 

552 


7 

26 

559 


186 

Betelnuts 

7 

149 

44 

1345 

78 

2621 

129 

4115 

43 

1372 

Clarified Butter ... 

47 

3345 

107 

8252 

89 

6247 

243 

17,844 

81 

6948 

Coffee 

A 

9 

14 

2286 

1 

46 

16 

2341 

6 

780 

Cocoa-kernel ... 

iiT 

2814 

124 

8456 

98 j 

1998 

340 

7708 

113 

2689 

Cocoaiiuts 

12 

101 

38 

321 

14 

117 

61 

589 

21 

180 

Groundnuts husk- 











ed and unhusked. 

6 

86 

183 

1138 

418 

3671 

602 

4840 

200 

1613 

Baw Sugar 

1897 

201212 

8593 

63,602 

3958 

65,845 

9443 

138,059 

3146 

46,020 

Siilpir 

201 

6192 

485 

15,605 

801 

9259 

987 

81,056 

329 

10,362 

Tobago 

65 

• 1266 

108 

2122 

188 

3686 

861 

7074 

121 

^68 

Other Grooeries... 

18 

285 

80 

280 

28 

638 

71 

1108 i 

- T - j 

24 

868 

Total ... 

"Sfi" 

42,988 

5104 

98,762 

"^66 

83,731 

12,642 

226,416 

2414 
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Poona Cfiti/ Exports, 1881 - i^^^-^continued. 


Abtiolbb. 

1881-82. 

1882-83. 

1888-84. 

Total. 

- AVK] 

SAGS. 

Mi9edlawou$. 

Tons. 

M 

Tons. 

A 

Tons. 

A 

Tons. 

£ 

Tons. 

£ 

Betel Leaves 

1200 

16,8^ 

1418 

19,844 

1406 

23,621 

4024 

60,260 

2160 

1342 

20,090 

try Fish ... 

69 

768 

62 

580 

73 

812 

194 

04 

720 

860 

980 

177 

496 

686 

1922 

1213 

3398 

404 

1132 

V^etebles, Green. 
Sundries 

417 

729 

722 

1264 


1249 

1853 

3242 

618 

1081 

166 

279 

28 

39 

45 

127 

228 

445 

76 

149 

Total ... 

2191 

19,560 

2397 

22,223 

2924 

27,731 

7612 

69,614 

2504 

23,172 

Food for Animati. 

Foddier 

Grain Husk, Oil- 

8286 

2209 

8296 

2306 

6360 

8745 

11,030 

8360 

8977 

2784 

cake and Cotton- 
Seed 

89 

285 

103 

848 

72 

108 

264 

796 

88 

265 

Total .. 

8374 

2584 

8898 

2654 

6422 

3908 

12,194 

9146 

4065 

3049 

Furl. 

Candles 

3 

264 

71 

6952 

8 

285 

77 

6501 

26 

2167 

Firewood ... 

722 

768 

494 

619 

1210 

1604 

2426 

2971 

809 

990 

Oil 

484 

12,207 

673 

16,054 

511 

12,853 

1568 

41,114 

523 

13,704 

Oil Seeds .. 

19 

132 

21 

ISO 

6 

38 

46 

300 

15 

100 

Soap ... .. 

1 

10 

6 

82 

2 

27 

8 

119 

2 

40 

Soapnuts^.. 
Vegetable Char- 

... 

... 



4 

59 

4 

271 

69 

570 

1 

20 

cwl 

101 

212 

82 

173 

88 

185 

90 

190 

Total ... 

1830 

18,688 

1246 

22,910 

1823 

16,141 

4399 

51,634 

1466 

17,211 

Buildingllaterudi 
Bamboos ... •• 

4 

10 

6 

14 

11 

42 

20 

66 

7 

22 

Bricks and Tiles... 

498 

242 

196 

69 

628 

229 

1217 

640 

400 

280 

Lime 

2187 

2430 

1585 

1664 

2617 

2748 

6339 

6842 

2112 

2281 

Stone, Dressed ... 

458 

281 

240 

126 

324 

170 

1022 

577 

341 

192 

limber 

363 

2883 

185 

1469 

350 

2875 

898 

7227 

299 

2409 

Total ... 

3460 

6846 

2211 

3342 

8825 

6064 

9496 

15,252 

8165“ 

6084 

J}ruff§ and Spioes. 






339 


935 



Drugs 

Gums 

15 

179 

10 

417 

9 

34 

12 

812 

41 

4162 

19 

745 

62 

i 6182 

122 

11,079 

41 

3693 

Mineral Salts 

89 

660 

3 

41 

19 

278 

61 1 

679 

20 

»26 

Perfumes 

' 2 

116 

15 

066 

7 

1 1099 

24 1 

2181 

8 

727 

Spices 

821 

18,280 

271 

19,971 

278 

7241 

870 

40,492 

290 

13,497 

Sulphuric Acid ... 

... 

... 

... 


1 

198 

1 

198 


66 

Total ... 

418 

18,387 

318 

22,140 

376 

16,337 

1112 

55,866 

371 

18,621 

Textile Fahriee 
and Pieoe-Qoods. 
Bags 



n 

989 

31 

1510 

42 

2499 

14 

883 

Blankets 

‘*84 

5868 

66 

4520 

48 

3375 

107 

13,763 

66 

4588 

Carpets 

Cot^n Piece- 

if 

47 

... 

... 

... 

111,248 

y 

47 

... 

36 

goods 

Suk Pieoegoods ... 

707 

118,776 

471 

79,242 

658 

1886 

309,266 

612 

108,089 

22 

10,710 

... 

5 

2862 

27 

13,572 

9 

4524 

Woollen Piece- 


1092 






1500 



goods 

8 


86 

2 

872 

5 

2 

500 

Total ... 

816 

186,498 

547 

84,787 

llT 

119,367 

2107 

340,647 

703 

118,550 

MttaU. 



169 








Brass and Copper. 

124 

10,872 

12,446 

2033 

152,582 

2315 j 

175,850 

772 

68,460 

Ircm 

186 

2049 

116 

1081 

281 

8841 

682 

6421 

104 

2140 

Mercury 


... 


... 

A 

85 

i/ 

85 


12 

Other Metels ... 

"is 

486 

‘‘89 

860 

43 

1700 

2096 

"as 

999 

Tools and Cutlery. 

4 

424 

4 

462 

2 

220 

10 

1096 

8 

865 

Total ... 

881 

18,281 

818 

14,789 

2859 

157,828 

8008 

186,898 

1002 

61,966 

Qtaad Total... 

ia»246 


i9,e5r 

296,179 

26,429 

444,399 

61,365 

ijOOsTos? 

20,452 

884,646 


Of gtciins the imports of rice ayerage <0183 tons (257,134 
man$) valued at jB75,029 (Rs. 7,50,290) a ye^ir and the exports 
average 368 tons (10,013 mam) valued at £2864 (Ra, 28,640), 
leaving for Poona use 8825 tons (24,127 numn) valued it £72,166 
(Rs. 7j21,650). iUoe omnes chiefly from Bhor and the Mdvalt or 
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western hills of Poona. The rest comes from Kalydn and Panvel 
in Thana. •From Bhor and West Poona rice is brought, chiefly by 
thc^ growor% on pack bullocks or in headloads ; from Kalydn and 
Panvel it is brought by rail by local dealers. The chief rice 
markets are in the Ndrdyaii and ShukravAr wards. To these 
markets rice is brought in large quantities especially on Monday and 
Thursday. Rice markets are held from the early morning till 
about ten. Rice is sold to Marwdr and Maratha retail dealers, 
'generally without the help of brokers. In selling them to the 
dealers, rice and otlier grains are always weighed by a third party 
called measurers or mojndrs who are allowed a handful of rice for 
every 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mans) weighed. Rice is the staple 
food of all classes, especially of BrAhmans. In years of scarcity 
rice sometimes comes to Poona from Gtujardt, Central India, and 
Bengal. From Poona rice is sent to Sholdpur and Pandharpur, 
whose traders send agents to Poona to buy. 

The imports of hdjri average 15,059 tons (421,655 mans)^ vafued 
at £77,449 (Rs. 7,74,490) a year and the exports 1038 tons 
(29,064 mans) valued at £5263 (Rs. 52,630), thus leaving for the 
city use 14,021 tons (392,591 mans) valued at £72,186 (Rs. 7,21,860). 
Besides locally from the eastern* sub-divisions bdjri comes from 
Vambhori in Ahmadnagar and from Phaltan in Satdra. From 
V^mbhori and Phaltan bdjri is sent chiefly by the Marwir dealers 
of those towns. For bdjri and other grains except rice the chief 
market is the broker^s market in the Nana ward which is hqld from 
se^fen to ton in the morning. Bdjri is sold through M4rwari and 
Gujardt Vani and Mard-tha brokers who are paid 6c?. (4 as,) for 
eveiy 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mans) of bdjri sold ; and the weigher 
as a rule is a Maratha, who is allowed a handful of bdjri for measuring 
every 320 pounds. Most bdjri dealers are Marathas and the rest 
MArwdris and Lingayats. Bdjri is the staple food of all classes. It is 
ground into flour by women, kneaded with water into dough, and formed 
into thin circular cakes about twelve inches in diameter and one-eighth 
to one-third of an inch thick. These are first baked on iron pans, 
and, when dry, are thrust into red-hot cinders to complete the 
baking. The cakes are broken into pieces and either eaten in gruel 
or dry with onions or a relish of chillies, salt, and turmeric. From 
Poona bdjri is exported by brokers. Since the opening of the 
Dhond-ManmM Railway in 1878 bdjri from V&mbhori chiefly comes 
by rail and in small quantities by carts. In years of scarcity bdjri 
also comes from Gujardt, Kh4ndesh, and Jabalpur. 

Indian millet or Jvdri imports average 3593 tons (100,613 
mans) valued at £15,092 (Rs. 1,50,920) a year and exports average 
619 tons (17,343 mans) valued at £2601 (Rs. 26,010) leaving for 
Poona use 2974 tons (83,270 mans) valued at £12,491 (Rs. 1,24,910). 
The bulk of the Jvdri is grown locally, the rest comes from Shol^pur 
and Sdt4ra. In the same way as bdjri ^ Jvdri is sold in the^ broker^s 
market. It is the staple food of the poor. It is ground into flour, 
kneaded, and baked into cakes like bdjri. 

Wheat* imports average 8428 tons (235,952 mans) valued 
at £62,997 (Rs. 6,29,970) a year, and exports average 479 tons 

B 866-39 
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(18,408 mam) valued at £3794 (Rs. 37,940), leaving for Poona us© 
7949 tons (222,644 mans) valued at £59,203 (Rb. 5,92,030). Wheat 
comes largely from the Baleghdt in the Nizam’s teriT^ory and- in 
small quantities from the northern sub-divisions of Ahmadnagar. 
From the Balegh^t wheat is brought in carts to Dhond by Kharda 
and Shrigonda in Ahmadnagar ; from Dhond it is chiefly brought 
to Poona in carts and in small quantities by rail To find work for 
themselves and their bullocks in the hot season husbandmen 
generally prefer to bring wheat to Poona in carts instead of sending* 
it by rail from Dhond. From the north of Ahmadnagar the wheat 
trade centres at Vd.mbhori whence it is sent by local Marwiir dealers 
to Poona. Wheat is occasionally brought by rail from the BcrArs, 
Gujardt, Jabalpur, and sometimes from A.gra and Benares. Wheat 
is used sometimes daily but chiefly on holidays by the upper and 
middle classes and on holidays and groat occasions alone by the 
poor. In the same way as b&jri aiid/mn, wheat is sold in the 
broker’s market through brokers. 

Gram imports average 4669 tons (130,723 mam) valued at 
£24,549 (Rs. 2,45,490) a year and exports average 230 tons (6148 
mans) valued at £1236 (Rs. 12,360), leaving for local use 4439 
tons (124,275 mans) valued at £23, SIS (Rs. 2,33,130). Except that 
it is largely given to horses, the details given for wheat apply to 
gram. 

Of Groceries the imports of groundnuts average 2092 tons 
(58,584 mans) valued at £13,967 (Rs. 1,39,670) a year (ind t^he 
exports average 200 tons (5605 mans) valued at £1613 (Rs. 16,130), 
leaving for the city use 1892 tons (52,979 mafis) valued at £12,354 
(Rs. 1,23,640) . Groundnuts are grown locally and come from Sdtdra. 
Much of the local produce, about half the imports, is brought in 
shells and used by Hindus mostly on fast days. The nuts are baked 
in their shell or fried and eaten. Sometimes they are pounded, 
mixed with raw sugar, and made into balls for eating. From about 
two miles round the city groundnuts are brought fresh every day 
and sold to retail dealers by Kachis or M4lis who buy the standing 
crops from the growers. From long distances groundnuts come 
unshelled and are sold to Telis or oilmen through brokers in the 
same way as grain. 

The imports of cocoa-kernel and oocoanuts average 902 tons 
(25,249 mans) valued at £13,271 (Rs. 1,32,710) a year and the 
exports average 134 tons (3773 mam) valued at £2769 (Rs. 27,690), 
leaving for Poona use 768 tons (21,476 mans) valued at £10,502 
(Rs. 1,05,020). Large quantities of cocoa-kernel and cocoanuts come 
^ rail from Bombay and small quantities in carts from Mahdd in 
KoUha. Oocoanuts are chiefly sdd by Mardtha NiralvdUs that is 
cocoanut-sellers and codoa kernels by GujarAt Vfini grocers. The 
Nfiralv^Uds are poor and trade on borrowed capital. The Guiar&t Vanis 
are well-tordo. Besides as a condiment large qqjintities oi cocoanuts 
are offered to the gods md distributed to friend and relations at 
marriara and other ceremonies. Since the openiitg of the railway in 
1858 the imports of cocoanuts have considerably risen and«ihe price 
fallen by about twenty-five per cent. 
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*The imports of betelnuts average 218 tons (6120 mans) valuod at 
£6375 (Rs. 63,750) a year, and the exports average forty-three tons 
(1207 mans) valued at £1372 (Rs. 13,720), thus leaving for 
PoJna use 175 tons (4913 mans) valued at £5003 (Rs. 50,030), 

Betelnuts are imported by Gujardt Vani grocers from Bombay, BeMri, 
and Dhdrw6r. Betelnuts arc ofiered to the gods and to friends and 
relations on a visit they arc served by way of courtesy. After a 
meal all Hindus generally chew betolnut either with betel-leaf or 
tobacco. 

Raw sugar or gul imports average 5271 tons (147,583 mans) Kaw Sugar. 
valued at £78,024 (Rs. 7,80,240) a year, and exports average 
3148 tons (88,139 mans) valued at £46,020 (Rs. 4,60,200), leaving 
for Poona use 2123 tons(59,444 iMan^)valued at£32,004(Rs. 3,20,040)> 

Raw sugar comes in large quantities from the neighbourhood> of 
Poona and from Satdra, Poona, Kolhdpur, and the Southern Mardtha 
Country or the Bombay Karndtak. From Sdtdra the growers them- 
selves bring the raw sugar to Poona. From Kolhapur and* the 
Bombay Karnatak the trade centres at Kolhdpur whence the*dealers 
scud raw sugar to Lingdyat brokers in Poona. In Poona the 
brokers either sell it to local Qujardt Vdni dealers or consign it to 
Gujarat and up-country stations t# which the bulk of the exported 
sugar goes. At present (1884) all raw sugar comes in carts. After 
the opening of the West-Deccan or Poona-Londa railway, probably 
in 1889, this raw sugar, instead of going through Poona, will be 
sent direct to Gujarat and other places and Poona imports and 
exports will considerably fall. * 

Sugar imports average 1279 tons (35,814 mans) valued at £40,095 Sugar. 
(Rs. 4,00,950) a year, and exports 329 tons (9205 mans) valued at 
£10,352 (Rs. 1,03,520), leaving for Poona use 950 tons (26,609 mans) 
valued at £29,743 (Rs, 2,97,430). Sugar is chiefly brought from 
Bombay by local Gujarat Vdni dealers. Coarse sugar is also brought 
in small quantities from Kolhdpur and the Bombay-Karndtak. The 
well-to-do and middle classes generally use sugar and the poor raw 
sugar. 

The imports of clarified butter average 798 tons (22,336 mans) Claryied Butter. 
valued at £59,276 (Rs. 6,92,760) a year, and the exports average 
81 tons (2272 mans) vdued at £5948 (Rs. 59,480), leaving for 
Poona use 717 tons (20,064 man«) valued at £53,328 (Rs. 5,32,380). 

Besides locally from the Mdvals or western hiUs, clarified butter comes 
from Bdrsi in Sholdpur, Athni in Belgaum, and the Sdngli State. 

From the west the cattle owners themselves bring clarified butter to 
Poona, and from other parts it is chiefly imported by local Gujardt 
Vani dealers. The export is small. 

Tobacco imports average 848 tons (23,733 mans) valued at £16,606 Tobacca. 

(Rs. 1,66,060) a year, and exports average 121 tons {BS78 mans) valued 
at £2358 (Rs. 23,680), leaving for Poona use 727 tons (20,355 mane) 
valued at £14,248 ({Is, 1,42,480). Tobacco comes in carts chiefly from 


1 These tetums must be mcreased by about ten per cent to represent the local 
produce which is not taxed. 
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Belgaum, Dh^rwar, Kolhapur, and Miraj. Poona has two or thrqp 
liing&yat merchants who import large quantities of tobacco and sell 
it to retailers and makers of snuff. Tobacco is 8moke(| made into 
snuff and chewed with betelnut and leaves. Before it is exported, 
tobacco is partly pounded into snuff by Brdhman dealers and partly 
cut dressed and spiced for chewing by Br5.hman and Lingayat 
defers. Poona snuff finds a market in Northern India as far as 
Benares, and the dressed tobacco for chewing goes all over the 
Bombay Presidency. Of the total exports of 727 tons (20,355 
mans) valued at £14,248 (Rs. 1,42,480), about 121 tons (3393 mans) 
valued at £2341 (Rs. 23,410) go as snuff and 606 tons (16,962 
mans) valued at £11,907 (Rs. 1,19,070) go as dressed tobacco for 
chewing. As the tobacco is either pounded into snuff or dressed for 
chewing before it is sent from Poona, it is probable that the trade 
will increase after the opening of the West Beccon Railway. 

According to the city octroi returns, for the three years ending 
1888-84, the imports of green vegetables averaged 12,508 tons 
(350,233 mans) valued at £21,890 (Rs. 2,18,900), and the exports 
averaged 618 tons (17,295 mans) valued at £1081 (Rs. 10,810). 
To this must be added at least an equal amount of imports and 
exports of vegetables, which, being grown within municipal limits 
and carried in headloads, are free from the municipal tax. Green 
vegetables and fruits are grown in about 2000 acres of garden land 
within five miles of Poona. The growth of green vegetables and 
fruits has largely increased since the opening of Lake Fife and the 
Mutha Canal (1875-1879). The vegetable growers are Kaehis and 
MdUs who sell standing crops to wholesale dealers, chiefly Kdchis, 
Mardthds, Mdlis, and Bdgvdn Musalm^ns. To retail dealers vege- 
tables are sold through Mar^tha and Mali brokers called daldls or 
dandivdlds, who, besides a handful of vegetables, are paid to 
6d. (1-4 a, 9 .) on every sale of 320 pounds (1 palla of 4 mans). 
Vegetables are eaten daily by all classes. The exports, which date 
from the opening of the railway in 1858, are almost all to Bombay, 

Betel-leaf imports average 2160 tons (60,470 mans) valued 
at £32,321 (Rs. 3,23,210), and exports average 1342 tons (37,555 
mans) valued at £20,090 (Rs. 2,00,900), leaving for Poona use 818 
tons (22,915 mans) valued at £12,231 (Rs. 1,22,310). The growers 
of betel-leaves are mostly Tirgul Brahmans and a few Marathas, and 
the sellers, who are called Tdmbolis, are mostly Musalmans and a 
few Mardthd^s. A betel-leaf shopkeeper offers lor sale betel-leaves, 
betelnuts, slaked lime, catechu, and tobacco. Betel-leaf is eaten by 
all classes as a dessert after food. A couple of leaves with a little 
lime rubbed on with the finger to the back of each leaf, a quarter of 
a betelnut, and catechu are chewed together, and in addition to this 
some chew tobacco. The leaves are cured before being eaten. 
Poona is known as having the best cured leaves in the Deccan. 
Fresh leaves are harsh and bitter. To remove the harshness the 
leaves are kept closely packed till the sap dries «when the leaf grows 
B(rft and gets a shining yellow. Betel-leaf is largely sent to Bombay. 

Imports of dry and salted fish average 620 tons (17,373 mans) 
valued at £6849 (Rs. 69^490). Of this, as an article of tlfade only 
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sijty-four tons (1900 mans) valued at £720 (Es, 7200) are sent to 
Bhor. Of the rest about 556 tons (65,737 mans) valued at £6229 
(Rs. 62,290j^are locally sold in small quantities to the people of the 
M^als or western hills, and as much is used by the city people. 
Fish is imported from Bombay and the Konkan, mostly by two large 
traders, and in small quantities by a few local Bhois. The retail 
sellers arc Bhoi and Musalmd,n women. Pish is eaten by Musal- 
mdns and by all flesh-eating Hindus. 

Of food for animals, fodder imports average 30,726 tons 
(860,334 mans) valued at £21,508 (Rs. 2,15,080) a year, all of 
which is used in Poona. 3977 tons (111,344 mans) valued at 
£2784 (Rs, 27,840), shown under exports in the above statement, are 
fodder passed free of duty from Government grass-lands or kurans 
for Government cattle and horses. Of fodder grass comes from 
Government forest and pasture reserves and neighbouring villages, 
and millet and other straw from a distance of twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The chief fodder markets are held in the north *and 
west of the city where the growers sell fodder through Jlar^tha 
brokers who are paid Qd. (4 as.) for every cart-load. 

Imports of chafl* oil-cake and cotton seed average 1169 tons (32,737 
mayis) valued at £3040 (Rs. 30,400) a year, and exports average 
eighty-eight tons (2468 mam) valued at £265 (Rs. 2650), leaving 
for Poona use 1081 tons (30,269 mans) valued at £2776 (Rs. 27,750). 
Of these chalf and husks come from West Poona or the Mdvals where 
rice is largely grown ; oil-cake comes from the east from Sirur and 
latterly from Gujardt ; and cotton seed comes from the south and 
cast. Generally the growers bring these articles to Poona where 
they are bought by milkmen and other consumers. The exports 
are chiefly to neighbouring villages by well-to-do people who keep 
milch cows and buffaloes. 

Of fuel and lighting materials firewood imports average 29,599 
tons (828,771 mam) valued at £34,529 (Rs. 3,45,290) a year ; 
this import is all used in Poona. About 809 tons (22,646 mans) 
valued at £990 (Rs. 9900), shown under exports in the statement, are 
the firewood used in the cantonment which lies outside of municipal 
limits. The main imports of firewood are bdhhul wood from the east 
and the poorer classes of trees chiefly from Government forests in 
the west of the district and from the Bhor state. The firewood of 
the Government and Bhor state forests is yearly leased by wholesale 
Maratha timber dealers of Poona who sell it to Maratha petty 
dealers in the city. From other parts standing trees are bought by 
Mardtha petty dealers and sometimes by Mhdrs who fell and bring 
the wood to the city. During the last twenty years, as the supply 
is short of the demand, the price of firewood has steadily risen. 

Charcoal imports' average 2461 tons (68,899 mans) valued 
at £5167 (Rs. 51,670, a year. The exports are small. ^ The 
charcoal dealers are Lo^ris who buy wood in the forest, make it into 
charcoal, and impo!*t the charcoal into the city on hired pack bul- 
locks, mules, and ponies. Charcoal is largely used by blacksmiths 
coppersuyths and other metal-workers. During the last twenty- 
five years, as the district is bare of forests, the price of local 
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oharooal has so greatly risen, that the large metal faothries have \o 
use coal and coke. ^ 

Imports of oilseeds average 848 tons (23,737 valued 

at £6134 (Rs. 51,340) a year. Oilseeds come chiefly from the 
Poona district and are sold in the same way as bdjri and other grains. 
The exports are small. 

Imports of oil other than kerosine average 1363 tons (38,164 
mam) valued at £35,688 (Rs. 3,56,880) a year, and exports 
average 523 tons (14,632 mans) valued at £13,704 (Rs. 1,87,040), 
thus leading for the city use 840 tons (23,532 mam) valued at 
£21,984 (Rs. 2,19,840). Imports of kerosine oil roughly average 
810 tons (22,650 mans) valued at £7930 (Rs. 79,300) a year. 
Groundnut safflower and sesame oil is brought from Indapur and 
S^Bvad in Poona, from Bdrsi in ShoMpur, and from Sdtdra ; and 
cocoanut oil and kerosine from Bombay. Large quantities of oil are 
pressed in Poona by Hindus of the Teli caste. 

Of building materials imports of bricks and tiles average 8991 
tons (251,758 mans) valued at £3619 (Rs. 3(5,190) a year. 
Bricks and tiles are made by local potters in the outskirts of the 
city. 

Imports of cut-stone, chiefly quarried in the neighbouring hills, 
average 3426 tons (95,922 mans)' valued at £1881 (Rs. 18,810) a 
year. Imports of lime, which is baked in the outskirts of the city, 
average 3061 tons (85,696 maw«) valued at £3304 (Rs. 33,040), and 
exports, *which are chiefly toKirkec, average 2112 tons (59,162 
valued at £2281 (Rs. 22,810). 

Timber imports average 5703 tons (159,673 mans) valued at 
£43,256 (Rs, 4,32,560), and exports which are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring villages and Kirkee average 299 tons (8378 mans) 
valued at £2410 (Rs. 24,100). Of timber Maulmain teak comes 
from Bombay. Of local teak the large logs come from Nasikandthe 
rafters from Thdna ; junglewood comes from the M avals or West 
Poona hills and Bhor, and bdbhul wood from twenty-four miles 
round Poona. The large trade with Bombay and Thana is in the hands 
of Konkan and Outch Musalmdns who trade on their own capital. 
Other petty timber dealers are Mardthds who trade on capital 
borrowed at high interest. 

Bamboo imports average 1204 tons (33,716 mans) valued 
at £3631 (Rs. 36,310) a year. Split bamboos fit for roofs are 
brought from Bombay by large Musalm4n timber dealers; and 
green bamboos fit to make baskets and matting are brought from the 
Mdvala or western sub-divisions by villagers and sold either to 
Har^tha timber dealers or to Buruds or basket-makers. 

Imports of drugs and spices average 2313 tons (64,762 mtms) 
valued at £67,867 (Rs. 6,78,670) a year. Drugs and spices are chiefly 
brought by Gujai^t Vdai grocers from Bombay. 

Piece-goods imports average 1696 tons (41,497 mans) valued 
at £256,884 (Re, 26,68,840) a year, and escorts average 702 
tons (19,667 mam) valued at £113,550 (Rs. 11,35,600). i Of hand- 
made col^cm doth coaiM waistclo^ or dhotars and robes or sdMe 
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are brought from Sholapur by Shimpis, and fine waistclotha and 
robes are biought by Marwilr Vdnis from Nagpur and Bli^rwar or 
Ndr^yanPetJi in the Nizam’s territories and sometimes from Benares 
in North India, and Salem and other parts, of Madras. Steam-made 
cotton piece-goods, both of English and of Bombay make, were 
formerly brought by Bohoras and are now also brought bv Brah- 
mans and Marathas. Of late the use of Bombay-made cloth has 
greatly increased. Foreign silks, brocades, and woollen cloth are 
brought by BohorAs from Bombay, and country blankets are 
brought by Sangars from Sholdpur. Besides these imports a large 
quantity of coarse cotton robes and waistcloths and richly embroidered 
silk cloths are locally woven. The exports are consigned direct, 
chiefly to Sdtara and other southern districts. After the opening 
of the Poona-Londa Railway this export trade, instead of probably 
passing through Poona, will go direct and tho Poona trade will fall 
considerably. 

Metal imports average 3541 tons (99,157 mans) valued at 
£174,043 (Rs. 17,46,430) and exports average 1002 tons (28,067 
Tnans) valued at £61,966 (Rs. 6,19,060). The exports include only 
metal sheets and do not include the brass and copper vessels which 
average about eighty per cent of* the metal sheets imported. The 
imports have been steadily increasing. In 1882-83 they were about 
twenty per cent above the average or worth £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs). 
The working into vessels adds about twenty-five per cent to the value 
of the inotal. So that the value of the exported ware may be roughly 
estftnated at £240,000 (Rs. 24 Idkhs). During the last twenty- 
five years the metal trade of Poona has steadily grown. Poona has 
displaced Ahmadnagar which used to be the chief metal mart in the 
Deccan, and supplies are now sent not only over the whole Deccan, 
but also to the Berars, Khandesh, and the Nizam’s territory. Tho 
finer vessels of Nasik and Sdngli are rivalled by the Poona wares. 
Even in the finer articles, in a few years Poona will probably displace 
Ndsik and Sdngli. Of metals Europe-made copper, brass, and 
iron are largely brought from Bombw by Oujar&t V^nis, To make 
vessels Gujardt Vanis employ local KAsAr Tambat and other crafts- 
men. The making of brass and copper vessels gives work to 
about 3000 men who are paid either monthly or by the piece. The 
original workers came from Ahmadnagar, Lately, owing to the 
thriving trade, many MardthAs and others have taken to this craft, 
and several Gujarat Vanis have grown rich. 

Of articles freed from municipal taxes, cotton imports for 
1882-83 were 124 tons (680 mans) valued at £884 (Rs. 8840) and 
exports were 213 tons (5974 mans) valued at £7766 (Rs. 77,660), 
The imports are chiefly from the south-east of the district where 
cotton is grown, Mos't of the cotton dealers are Gujarat Vanis, 

Imports of dye roots, barks, and other colouring materials 
for 1882-83 were 13JI tons (3670 mans) valued at £367 (Rs. 36,700) 
aind exports were 315 tons (8818 mans) valued at £882 
(Rs. 8820), These krtioles are gathered in the forests and brought 
to the maiket by the hiU people of West Poona and sold to Gujarat 
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Ydxii grocors. In this trade the grocers make a cent per cent 

profit. 

Imports of dried fruit for 1 882-83 were 680 tons (19,028 mnns) 
valued at £16,222 (Re. 1,62,220) and exports 461 tons (12,900 
mans) valued at £10,318 (Rs. 1,03,180). Of dried fruit, dried 
plantains are brought from Bassein in Th&na by Oujarat Tdnis 
and dried figs, pomegranates, grapes, and other fruits are brought 
from Arabia, Persia, and Kabul by Baluchis and Ktibulis. The 
exports are chiefly to Ahmadnagar, ShoUpur, Sdt6ra, and the 
Bombay Kam^tak. 

Imports of glassware and glass bangles for 1882-83 were 272 
tons (7604 mans) valued at £3820 (Rs. 38,200), and exports W'ere 
thirty-one tons (854 mans) valued at £427 (Rs. 4270). European 
glass-ware is brought from Bombay by Bohords. Of bangles China- 
made cut bangles come from Bombay, and country bangles from the 
village of Velu on the Poona-Belgaum mail road about tvk'elve miles 
south of Poona. The bangle-sellers are Kdsdrs. The exports are 
chiefly to neighbouring villages. 

Imports of hides and horns for 1882-83 were 134 tons (3574 
mms) valued at £4485 (Rs. 44^850), and exports were 622 tons 
(17,427 mans) valued at £20,909 (Rs. 2,09,090). Hides and horns are 
brought by village Mhars from neighbouring villages and sold to 
Saltankars and Dhors, From Poona Saltankars and Dhors export 
hides and horns to Bombay. Three or four unsuccessful attempts 
have be*en made by Bombay merchants to start tanneries at Poona, 
and the tanneries which were built are now in ruins. 

Salt imports for 1882-83 were 429 tons (12,010 mans) valued at 
£3002 (Rs. 30,020) a year. Little is exported. Salt is brought by 
Gujardt Vdni grocers from Bombay. 

Imports of stationery for 1882-83 were 189 tons (5286 mans) 
valued at £52,860 (Rs. 5,28,600) and exports were 85 tons (2390 
mans) valued at £23,900 (Ks. 2,39,000). Stationery is brought 
from Bombay by Bohoris, Marath4s, and lately by Brahmans. 
The exports do not change hands in the city, but pass through Poona 
on the way to Satdra and other southern districts. 

Imports of machine-made twist for 1882-83 were 472 tons 
(13,210 mans) valued at £2642 (Rs. 26,420). Twist is brought 
from Bombay by M4rw4r Ydnis and is generally sold to local weavers. 
La^ quantities are used in thread-making factories lately started 
by Brahman capitalists and worked by Maratha boys. 

Of intoxicating articles imports of smoking hemp or gdnja for 
1882-83 tvere twenty tons (560 mam) valued at £406 (Rs. 4060) 
and exports were six tons (170 mans) valued at £120 (Rs. 1200). 
jj^ynnlring hemp oonies from Ahmadnagar and Sholapur. The right 
to sell it is yearly fanned to one dealer. Odn/a is smoked chiefly by 
Gosdvis and ascetics. The exports are ohiejSy to neighbouring 
villages. 

Opium imports for lfi82*88 were two tons (seventy valued at 
£5530 (Rs. 55,300}. Opitm is supplied by Government to the fanner 
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to whom the^right of selling opium is yearly sold* Opium is smoked 
and eaten chiefly by Musalm^n Fakirs or ascetics. 

][mports pf country liquor for 1882-83 were 496 tons (13,870 
mans) valued at £55,480 (Rs. 5,54,800), and exports were 127 
tons (3570 mans) valued at £14,280 (Rs. 1,42,800). This liquor is 
supplied by the central distillery established at Mundhave about 
eight miles east of Poona. The right of selling countiy liquor is 
yearly sold to the highest bidder. The exports are chiefly to neigh- 
bouring villages. 

Imports of European liquor for 1882-83 were 610 tons (17,090 
mans) valued at £102,540 (Rs. 10,25,400), and exports were 
fifty-one tons (1432 7ixan8) valued at £8592 (Rs. 85,920). European 
liquor is brought from Bombay by P Arsis and Europe shopkeepers. 
It is chiefly used by Hindus in the city and by Christians and Parsis 
in the cantonment. The exports go chiefly to SdtAra and the Bombay 
KarnAtak. 

• 

Of about 25,000 craftsmen about half the number arc capitalists 
and the rest work as labourers. The chief Poona city crafts are the 
malting of copper and brass vessels, the weaving of silk and cotton 
cloth, the making of gold and silver threads, glass bangles, ivory 
combs, clay figures, iron pots, felt and paper, tape-weaving, and 
wood-turning. As Poona city is the great centre, almost the only 
seat of these crafts and industries, the details have been given in 
the chapter on trade and crafts.^ 

!]Poona.City has twenty-six markets. Of these five are vegetable 
markets, six arc mutton markets, three are fish markets, one is a 
fuel market, two are fodder markets, and nine are grain markets. 
The five vegetable and fruit markets are, the Mandai or market to 
the north of the ShanvAr Palace, the KotvAl ChAvdi or police office 
in Budhvar ward, and three BhajiAlii^ or vegetable rows one in VetAl 
ward and two in A'ditvAr ward, a larger near Durjansing’s Paga, and 
a smaller to the east of Moti Chauk or Pearl Square. In addition 
to these, on a suitable site in the ShukravAr ward, a large central 
market is (1884) being built. 

The largest and most popular market in Poona is the Mandai, 
the fruit and vegetable market to the north of the ShanvAr 
Pdace. It is hmd in an open space 166 yards by 45 which 
was originally set apart for the retinues of the PeshwAs and their 
nobles in state or festive gatherings. This space and the narrow 
belt all round the palace wall between its bastions have been levelled 
and sanded and laid out in paths and rows of stalls. The stalls are 
four to six feet square and the paths six to ten feet wide. A road 
running north and south divides the Mandai proper, that is the large 

5 )ace to the north of the palace into an eastern and a western half. 

he eastern half has been set apart for fruits and green vegetables, 
and the western half for fruits, vegetables, root vegetables, and 
miscellaneous articles* The northern Siird of each half is set apart 
for brokers and wholesale dealers, and the two southern thirds are 

i See Part II. pp. 173 -210, 
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idlotted to petty stallkeepers. From four to seven in *the mornipg 
Kunbi and Mdli carts laden with vegetables, lemons, figs, oranges, 
groundnuts, potatoes, and other field and garden produj^ come from 
the villages and gardens round Poona to market and are ranged in 
rows on the ground set apart for wholesale dealers. 

The wholesale dealers, who are K^chis or market-gardeners of 
Upper Indian origin and Mar^th^, buy the daily arrivals soon after 
they come to market and dispose of them in small lots to retailers who 
carry them to their stalls and sell them to users. The market 
hours are six to eleven in the morning. Among the middle classes 
home supplies are bought by the male heads of families. Among 
the lower classes the women generally come and the higher classes 
send their servants to buy supplies. As soon as their morning 
wholesale purchases are over, the wholesale dealers daily send in 
wicker baskets large quantities of potatoes, onions, chillies, and leaf 
vegetables, the produce of gardens within twenty miles of Poona, to 
Bofbbaj, ShoUpur, and the Nizamis country. These dealers have 
agents in Bombay, or are themselves agents to Bombay dealers, to 
whom they consign the produce. Besides the wholesale dealers 
another clask of middlemen, the brokers or daldlsf bargain for buyers 
and sellers and weigh the articles for a fee. The scale on which 
the wholesale traders deal varies greatly, some of them being large 
traders and men of capital The brokers make 2s. to 4s. (Rs. 1-2) 
a day and spend all their earning. The retail sellers, who seldom 
have capital, borrow 4s. to 10s. (Its. 2-5) from moneychangers for 
the day at an interest of ^ anna the rupee, make their purchases, 
and, after selling them retail, return the lender his money with 
interest. Their daily profits vary from 6d. to Is. (4-8 as.). When 
the retail stallholder has bought his day's supplies, he or she, for 
as many women as men sell, spreads on the ground a mat or a 
piece of sacking, and, on the sacking, lays the articles either in baskets 
or in heaps and sits among the baskets with a pair of scales close at 
hand. These retail dealers are chiefly Kachis and Malis who are 
Hindus, and Tiimboiis who are both Hindus and Musalmans. The 
Kdchis chiefly sell fruit, the Mdlis both fruit and vegetables, and the 
Tdmbolis seldom anything but betel-leaves and tobacco. On the 
east side of the Palace gateway, between the bastions, in a row 
next the road, Musalmdn Atdrs deal in the coloured powders which 
are used in making brow-marks, and in incense and perfumery. 
They arrange their wares in small heaps on metal plates laid on 
wooden stools. Over their wares, as a sunshade, they open a large 
umbrella or stretch a cloth on poles. They bring their stores dauy 
to market on their heads and carry back what remains unsold. They 
make their goods at home from raw materials which they buy from 
grocers. Behind the Atdrs two rows of Mar&tha V4ni women sell 
three varieties of grass-seeds, devbhat rdjgira and van, groundnuts, 
raw sugar^ salt, articles eaten on fast days.^ Behind these stalls, 
m a row against the Palace wall, sit a fejv grocers or Nestis 


1 The batanicid of two of the th w erw seeds or early that His primoval 
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whose chief Wares are assafoetida, cinnamon, cloves, cocoanuts, coriander, 
cumin-seed^ sesame, spices, and turmeric. To the east of 

the perfumers and grass-seed sellers sit a few Mdlis and Br&hmans 
wh^ sell pfantain-feaf dining plates ; further east a few Gurav 
or priestly Mardtha women sell patrdmls or dry leaf platters, of 
six or ten leaves of the palas^ banian, and other large-leafed trees 
stitched together round a centre leaf. Behind the (Jurav platter- 
sellers are cocoanut-sellers or Ndralvdlds. The shroflfe or money- 
lenders and changers, all Deshasth Brdhmans, sit with a heap of copper 
coins and cowrie-shells piled on a small cloth stretched before them. 
They squat in threes and fours as near the retail sellers as possible. 
Besides the interest on daily cash advances to petty dealers they earn 
6(i. to 9d. (4-6 05.) a day from changing copper for silver and shells. 
In all transactions under I d. cowrie or shells are used, 

eighty to ninety-six shells going to tho quarter anna. The shells 
are counted with notable speed in sets of four. The ground between 
the bastions to the west of the eastern gate is held by a row of 
vegetable dealers fronting the road, chiefly M^lis who sell their 
garden produce retail instead of parting with it wholesale in the 
morning. Behind tho M^lis are two rows of garlic tamarind onion 
and other relish sellers ; and behind these again, touching the wall, 
sit dealers in chillies who are specially kept to this out-of-the-way place 
to avoid the nuisance which chillies cause when exposed to the sun 
and wind. The wholesale dealers carry on their business in the open 
air and generally finish their work before the sun gets strong. The 
retail deijlers either open a large umbrella or stretch a cloth over 
their stalls to shelter themselves and their wares from the sun and 
in. The dealings in green vegetables are carried on under the 
shade of one or two large banian trees in the north-west of the open 
space. The narrow strip of ground along the east of the palace wall, 
between the first two bastions from the north-east comer, is occupied 
by a front row of dealers in haberdashery ; by a middle row of defers 
in tobacco and spices ; and in the space close under the wall by 
rope-selling M^ngs. The space between the bastions further south 
is allotted to basket-makers, potters, dealers in old iron, old brass 
and copper vessels, and old furniture. The basket-makers or Buruds 
live in tho houses across the road from their stalls. Th6 potters 
store their wares in rented houses. Most of the dealers in ironware 
are Bohords. On the south side of the palace, on the strip of ground 
to the east of the centre bastion, shoen^ers and fisherwomen of the 
Bhoi caste sit in two lines facing each other. Only dry fish brought 
from the Konkan are sold here ; fresh river fish are sold from door to 
door. The space to the west of the centre bastion is empty and is 
set apart as a carriage stand. On the west side of the palace, the 
strip of land to the south of the centre bastion is the grass market 
where bundles of green and dry grass and stalk fodder are stored. 
The trade in stalk fodder and dry grass is brisk, the dealers making 
Is. to 25. (Re. i * 1) a day, Green grass is brought by villagers 
from twelve miles round in head-loads and is offered for sale at to 
4|d. (11*3 as,) a lo|ul. The strip of land to the north of the centre 
bastion is held by dealers in firewood and cowdung-cakes about ten 
inches aefoas and one inch thick. The firewood is cut in thirty pound 
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(I man) faggots worth 6d. to 1 a, (4-8 aa.). The eowdtog-cakes are 
piled in smafi heaps and sold at id. to ^d, each (3-6 for i a.). A few 
timber-dealers buy trees in the villages round Poona, cut them, and 
dispose of the fuel in the city at a large profit. On an'average ftiir- 
weather day in 1882, of all kinds of produce 185 cart-loads weighing 
about seventy-nine tons (2220 man®) andworth about £210 (Rs. 2100) 
were brought to the Mandai. Of the whole amount sixty cart-loads 
weighing about twenty-six tons (720 mans) and worth £90 (Rs. 900) 
were vegetables ; twenty cart-loads weighing about nine tons (240 
mans) and worth £60 (Rs. 600) were fruit ; ton cart-loads weighing 
about four tons (120 mane) and worth £5 (Rs. 50) were firewood ; 
eighty cart-loads weighing about thirty-four tons (960 mane) and 
worth £40 (Rs. 400) were f^der ; and fifteen cart-loads weighing about 
six tons (180 wu9?s) and worth £15 (Rs. 150) were miscellaneous. 
On holidays and fast days specially large quantities of sweet potatoes 
or rdtdlds and earthnuts or bhuimvgs are generally sold. On 
Sundays and Wednesdays a market is held in the afternoon to the 
south and east of the Shanv^r palace at which old furniture, books, 
pictures, clothes, lamps, glassware, and lumber are sold by dealers from 
the cantonment bazdr. On these days also villagers from the country 
round bring poultry and eggs, and carpenters bring stools, churns or 
ravis, pestles or muealSf and two varieties of dishes called kdthvats 
and padgde. Upto 1862 the 8pace‘to the north of the palace was used 
for the half -weekly cattle-market which is now held in the village of 
Bhamburda across the Mutha to the west of the city. The Mandai 
market* is open every day in the year. Holidays are busier rather 
than slacker than other days. The market is over by noon when*the 
municipal sweepers and water-caits come and sweep and water the 
ground for next morning. Of the four smaller vegetable and fruit 
markets, that held in the Kotvdl Chdvdi or police ofiice in Budhvdr 
ward is in a large building once the property of Government which in 
1845 was sold to a private person. The three Bhiljidlis or vegetable 
rows, one in Vetal ward and two in Aditvar ward, are open markets 
where the dealers squat at the side of the street or in house verandas. 
All these four smaller markets are open throughout the day. The 
dealers, who are £4chis and MAlis, buy their stocks at the Mandai 
market in the early morning and sell at their stalls to consumers. 

Of the six mutton markets, one in Kasha ward has twelve stalls, one 
in KhAtik^li or Butchers’ row near Subhansha in Raviv^r ward has 
fourteen stalls, one in Duriansing’s P4ga in Ravivar ward has forty- 
eight stalls, one in Vetdl ward has sixteen stalls, one in Bhavdni 
ward has six stalls, and one in Nina ward has sixteen stalls. The 
mutton markets in Kasha, Vetfil, Ndna, and Bhavmii wards have 
been built by tlie Municipality since 1877. The market in Durjan- 
sing’s Pfiga is a large quadrangular private building hired by the 
Municipality and let to butchers. Butchers' row near Subhdnsha is the 
oldest mutton market in the city. Here the butchers have their private 
stalls or sell in the front rooms of ^eir dwellings. They have a common 
slaughter-house* The Bhat&ii ward muttonf market is a private 
buil&g fronting the main road leading to the cantomqj^nt bazdr 
which is temporarily licensed by the Municipality for the sade of meat. 
Themumcipaimuttoii marketaa^ built on astsndard plan with detached 
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slaughter-houses. The stalls are arranged facing each other in a 
cSvered building on two feet high plinths with a central passage under 
the ridge. * The side walls, which form the backs of the stalls, are 
caft’ied to 'nothin two feet of the post plate and eaves of the roof. 
Sach stall is six feet wide and seven feet long. It opens on the 
central passage and is separated from the next stalls by the posts which 
bear the roof. The whole of the inside stalls, as well as the passage, 
are paved and are washed daily. The slaughter-houses are paved and 
walled enclosures with an open entrance in one comer covered by a 
screen wall. Inside the pavement slopes to a gutter which drains into 
a cess-pool outside, the contents of which are removed daily. The 
private markets are ordinary sheds or chdle with earthen floors and 
detached slaughter-yards. The number of animals daily slaughtered 
varies from sixty to 180 and averages 120, three-fourths of them 
sheep and one-fourth goats. The slaughtered animals are hung up to 
poles in the slaughter-houses, skinned, and dressed, and the mutton is 
carried to the market and hung by ropes from hooks in front o4 the 
stalls. The butcher sits on a piece of sacking or mat on the*floor of 
the stall with the meat hanging in front of him and a block of wood 
resting against his legs. The customers stand outside or below the 
stidl where they are served. Mutton sells at 2Ja[. to 3d. (1^ -2o«.) 
a pound. A butcher kills daily one to three sheep pr goats according 
to demand. Buyers generally keep to one butcher and those that 
use meat daily settle accounts once a month. The butchers are 
Marathas and Muhammadans. Most animals are slaughtered by 
Musalm^ priests or muUds who are paid |d. to |d. (i-*i a.) an 
Musalm^ins kin animals the killer facing west with the animal’s 
•^cad to the south and the legs to the north. Jews, Bohorfis, and some 
Mardthas have peculiarities in the way of slaughtering animals and have 
compartments allotted to them at the slaughter-houses. The Bohor&s 
do not kill the animals on the stone pavement but on wooden 
platforms. Some Marfithas first offer the animal to the goddess BoMi 
^d after killing it offer its head to the goddess. Jews have a 
special butcher and have compartments allotted to them at the different 
slaughter-houses. 

The three fish markets arc to the south of the Shanvdr palace and 
in Aditvdr and Vet&l wards. In open ground to the south of the 
Shanvdr palace forty or fifty stalls are kept daily by Bhoi women 
for the sale of dry Konkan fish. A well-built private fish market 
with, twenty-four stalls arranged in rows in A.ditvdr ward back street 
is used chiefly for the sale of salt fish, with a few fresh fish in the 
evening. A third fish market is held in Vet^l ward where fresh 
fish aim a little dry fish are offered in an open plot. Women of the 
Bhoi caste are the chief fish-sellers and Kunbis from the neighbouring 
villages are the chief consumers. 

The chief fuel of the upper and middle classes is firewood which is 
brought in carts and smd at 8«. to 10a. (Ils.4-5) the cart-lo^. 
Cowdung-cakes are, the main fuel of the bulk of the torospeople. 
A cart-load d about 600 cakes costs 4«. to 6s. (Bs.2 - 3). Eet^ sdM 
of firewood and cowdung-cakes are made at the Mandm under 
west wail of Shanv&r palace and in many private enclosures. The 
only market where a month’s supply or other large quantity can be 
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bought is- the Gddetal or Cart Stand in the north-east of Mangalvdr 
warn. This tal or stand is an own field, let only during the fair seasofi, 
where about 175 cart-loads of cowdung-fuel and 2«50 c4rt-loads of 
firewood are daily brought and sold. Two large fodder ^markets fire 
open only during the fair season, the Cart Stand or Gddetal which is 
also used as a fuel market and the sandy bed of the Mutha under 
the Lakdi bridge to the north-west of the city. Kadba, that is 
Indian millet or ivdri stalks, is the chief fodder used in the city. 
About 200 cart-loads, containing 100 to 200 bundles and selling at 
8 a to 12^. (Es. 4-6), are brought daily to the G^idetal and sixty 
cart-loads to the Lakdi bridge market. Besides in these two chief 
markets millet stalk and fodder can be bought retail in the Mondai 
and in several other places in different parts of the city. Hay or grass 
is stacked in large quantities beyond the Lakdi bridge and in the out- 
lying yards on the west of the Saddshiv ward. Hay is rarely used in 
the city. Most of the dry grass goes to the military cantonment 
wh^e large quantities are used as horse-fodder. Fuel and fodder 
are Drought to the city markets by villagers in their own carts and 
sold either to wholesale dealers or to consumers. 

The city has nine grfin markets : Adte or Commission Agents^ 
row in Ndna ward, Ddne or Graii\ row in Ndrdyan ward, Ddnc row 
in Shukravdr ward, Ddne row in Budhvdr ward, Dane row in Vctdl 
ward, a rice market in Shukravdf ward, pulse rows or Ddlalis in 
Mangalvdr Bhavdni and Ganj wards, and a Maide or flour row in 
Aditvdr ward. The chief food grains used in Poona are bdjri, jv(ir% 
rice, and wheat, and of pulse tur and gram. Besides supplies from Jhe 
villages round, hdjri is brought from Vdmbhori a market town in 
Ahmadnagar, from ShoMpur, rice from West Poona and Thiina*7 
and wheat and gram from the Upper HiUs or B^leghdt to the 
north-east of Shol^pur. In special seasons grain comes from much 
greater distances. During the 1876-77 famine quantities of grain 
poured in from Central and Northern India and from Gujardt. 
In ordinary years the grain merchants of Poona import only for 
local use; during the 1876-77 famine Poona became the chief 
^ grain centre for the Bombay Deccan, The chief market for 
wholesale grain dealings is the Adtd Ali or Agents^ row in Nana 
ward. About forty of these dealers, chiefly Mdrwdr and Gujardt 
Vdnis, have large houses with front and rear enclosures and grain 
stores in neighbouring streets. Imports by country carts are, 
brought to market in the morning and sales are negotiated 
at once. Imports by rail are broi^ht at noon and in the afternoon 
and are sold off next morning. Grain is generally bought and kept 
in stock in 200 pound (2^ mans) bags which are opened only when the 
grain has to be measured out. During the fair season large heaps of 
grain-bags lie in front of the shops or in the open enclosures. The 
grain-dealers either buy on their own account or act as agents 
tor the purchase or sale of suppHes for others in distant districts 
charging a three to five ]per cent commission. Eesidents in Poona, 
who can afford it, buy their yearns supply of grain* at once. Bdjri and 
jvdri are bought in January and February, rice in NovemT^r and 
December, and whe^t and pulse in March md April. Ex<^pt some 
^tdil graindealers Ndr&yan ward all retailers in the city buy in 
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the wholesale market of the Ndna ward. They either buy a 
yfiar’s stock at the proper season or as they sell off their stock 
according %o the means at their command. The wholesale dealers 
are* men of* capital, the retail dealers borrow money and trade 
on the security of their stocks. The Ndrfiyan ward dealers are 
Mdrw^r Vanis of small capital, and as many of them have 
money dealings with the landholders of West Poona, they buy 
direct from the villagers. Nar^yan ward has about thirty retail 
grain shops, and in the grain row in Shukravar ward, which is 
the leading retail grain market in the city, are about 105 grain shops. 
Vetdl waid has fifteen shops and Apa Balvant street in Budhvdr 
ward has forty. In the wholesale markets grain is measured and sold 
as it comes. In the retail markets it is dried in the sun, winnowed 
in the breeze, cleaned, and laid out, if the quantities be large in bags, 
and if small in baskets, in the shops, at the street sides, or on the 
shop boards. AU retail grain-dealers are Marathds. They keep 
their shops open oil day, but most business is done in the evening. 
They earn 2s\ to 6s. (its. 1-3) a day. The Mavlis or West Poona 
landholders bring their rice to market in head-loads or on ponies 
generally in November and December and only on Mondays or 
Thursdays. They go to the grain row in Shukrav&r ward, where 
each retail-grain dealer has his own west highland villagers who go 
only to his shop. The dealers either sell on commission on account 
of the growers who bring their produce to market, or they buy whole- 
sale from the growers on their own account and sell afterwards. 

In Poona the making of gram, tur, and other pod-seeds inta pulse is 
a (BstincJ calling carried on by Pardeshi or North Indian and Mafatha 
’^Ivdlds or pulse-splitters. The beans are soaked in water in large 
earthen pots for an hour or two, and laid in the sun to dry, which helps 
to separate the husk from the seed. When the beans are dry they are 
lightly ground in large stone handmiUs, the upper piece of which 
is balancetl on a pivot and lowered or raised at will so as to keep 
the two pieces far enough apart to split without crushing the beans. 
After being split the beans are winnowed and sifted and the split pulse 
is ready for sale. The husk or phol and the refuse or chun are sold 
as food for milch-cattle. Pulse-makers work and sell in three parts 
of the city : in thirteen shops in pulse row or Diil AH in Mangalvar 
ward, in forty-five shops in Dal Ali in Bhavdni ward, and in sixty 
shops in Ddl Ali in Ganj ward. During the hot season, when only 
they work, the pulse-dealers make 2s. to 4«. (Rs. 1 - 2) a day. All 
are well-to-do. 

A part of east Aditvdr street is held by Maratha flour-grinders 
or maidevdlds. In making flour, as in sputting pulse, the grain is 
soaked in water and dried in the sun, and is then ground as fine as 
possible. The flour is afterwards sifted through a sieve, the fine flour 
being separated from the coarse flour or rmcL, The coarse flour, which 
w vfidued the most, sells at lid. (f a.) a pound, while the fine flour 
sells at Id, (f d.) the pound. The refuse is not used for human food. 
Both the ^t and 'the second flours form the chief part of all 
festive Hindu dainties. Flour- grinders, of whom there are nine 

t rinding-houses and twelve shops in Maide or Flour row, make about 
«, (Rs. 5^^ a day in the busy marriage season and 2s, (Re, 1) a day 
at other times, 
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CyNtajpter XIV* Retail grocers' shops are scattered all over the city. Almost every 
street has one or more. The chief centres of the grocery trade are four : 
in Bhavdni ward, in Adte or Agents' row in Aditvfir, in Moti Ohauk 

Pooka. Pearl Square, and in the main street of Vetdl ward. ^ The Adfces 

Markets. nj. commission agents of BhavAni ward are Lingayat and Dakshoni 

Oroeery. VAnis who receive consignments from Bombay and up-country 
merchants and sell them locally or send them to Bombay or other 
large markets. In no case do these agents keep goods in Poona more 
than a few days and they do business only on commission. The chief 
articles which pass through their hands are gul or raw sugar, oil, 
tobacco, ghi or clarified butter, and refined sugar. Their business is 
brisk both just before and just after the rains. During the rainy 
season, from June to October, they are almost idle. The grocers of 
the Aditvdr and Vetdl wards deal in all kinds of grocery, importing 
from Bombay and up-country trade centres but selling only in 
Poona. They have retail shops as well as large warehouses at 
whii^'h they do wholesale business. All are Gujardt Vanis chiefly 
Vaishnavs and are men of capital. Their yearly dealings average 
J610,000 to £15,000 (Rs. 1 - /uMs) and their yearly profits 
£200 to £500 (118.2000-5000). Retail grocers, most of w’hom 
are Gujarat Vanis and a few are Brdhmans, have capitals of £50 
to £500 (Rs. 500 - 5000), most of it their own, and make £2 to 
£5 (Rs. 20 - 50) a month. A groCer sits on a box or on a raised 
mud platform, keeps his articles arranged round him in baskets 
or bags, those most in demand within arm's length, oil in a 
leather jar, and costly articles and rarities hung overhead in bags 
with labels. Dry goods are served in waste paper or green leaves, 
and liquids in pots and bottles which the customer brings with hinw^ 
Grocers look greasy and dirty and are slovenly in their business. 

Metals^ An account of the Poona metal work, which is one of the 

chief industries of the city, is given in the Craft chapter,^ 
Poona has three leading metal marts in the main street of 
AditvAr ward south of the Pearl Square or Moti Chauk, further 
south near Subhdnsha's house, and in the main street of YetAl 
ward. The dealers are Kdsars who do all the local business. The 
export of brass and copper vessels is carried on by M£rwar 
and Gujardt Vanis, who are more pushing than the Kdsars. 
The Pearl Square K^s&rs sell ready-made cooking and water pots. 
The M&rwiris near SubhAnsha's tomb confine themselves mostly to 
the making of bells, small c^s, saucers, and other castings, 
while the GujarAtis in Vetdl Peth chiefly make large vessels. The 
vessels ore arranged in tiers in the shops, the smaller articles being 
hung from the roof in bundles. Two branch streets, both called 
Tavedli or Ironpan row, are given entirely to the making and sale of 
iron pots and pans of English sheet iron. The pots are made and sold 
in the same place, the shops and workhouses being in the same 
building. The business is in the hands of poor Mardthds who 
borrow capital at twelve to twenty-four per cent a year, and, though 
they make a fair profit, generally spend all their earnings. Copper 
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bnass and iron sheeting is brought into Poona in largo quantities. 
It is workod into all the forms and sizes of pots required by Hindus 
and*other classes for house use. The vessels are sent to the Nizam’s 
. dominions, the Berdrs, and the Bombay Karndtak. The export 
trade and the bulk of the profits arc almost exclusively in the hands 
of the M4rwd,r and Q-ujardt Vanis, the Kdsar and Mardtlia workmen 
not making more than a comfortable living out of their calling. 
Metal sheets are sold only in the main street of the Vetal ward. 

Poona City has three cloth markets : the Kapadganj or Cloth Store in 
the Aditvar ward, tlie Bohori-dli also in Aditvar ward, and the Kiii)ad- 
dli and Cholkhan-illi or Bodice-row in Budhvar ward. The dealers in 
the Aditvar ward Kapadganj are all Marwaris. Those in Bohori-ali 
arc chiefly Bohords, with a few Marathds and Brdhmans. The cloth- 
sellers ill Budhvdr ward are chiefly Shimpis. The Mdrwdris of the 
Aditvar Kapadganj are the largest traders. They do business both 
wholesale and retail and almost exclusively im hand-made cloth. 
The chief marts from which cloth is brought are Nagx)ur Ahnfradabad 
and Dharwdr for the finer cotton-goods, Yeola and the local looms 
for silks and embroidered cloth, and Sliolapur for the rougher waist- 
cloths and robes used by the poorer/dasses. Tlie Shimpis of Budhvdr 
ward also deal in the poorer kinds of hand-woven cloth. They supjdy 
the middle and low class demand, and the Marw^r Vdnis supply 
the rich. The Bohords and other dealers of the Bohori-iili sell all 
kinds of Euroj>ean piece-goods as well as the produce of the Bombay 
mills. li^mkhdhs or embroidered silks and coloured China and 
European silks are also sold by the Bohoras. The Shimpis of 
‘"'’'‘Tliolkhan-dli or Bodice-row sell nothing but the variegated cloth of 
which Hindu women make their bodices. There is more variety in 
the colour, making, striping, and bordering of bodicecloth than of 
any other cloth, A cloth-merchant’s shop generally consists of an 
outer or shop room and an inner room used as a godown or store. 
The shop is scruimlously clean, and cushions are spread round the 
foot of the walls for customers to sit on and lean against. The goods 
are kept in shelves along the walls. The shop fronts are shaded by 
red curtains which keep oflf the glare and dust and by causing a 
mellow ruddy light show articles, especially coloured goods, to 
advantage. All the leading cloth merchants of Poona are men of 
capital and do a large business. Minor dealers work with borrowed 
cax)ital. The profits vary greatly according to individual dealings 
perhaps from £1 to £40 (Rs. 10 - 400) a month. 

Small silver and gold articles of personal decoration are sold in 
Moti Chauk or Pearl Square street in Aditvar ward by Sonars, Gujarat 
Vdnis, and a few Brahmans. Old ornaments are also bought, re-made, 
cleaned, and sold. The more expensive jeweliy, pearls diamonds 
and other precious stones, are sold by jewellers who have no 
regular shops but whose houses are well known. They generally 
sell at their bwn Ijouses, but when required carry articles to 
their customers. Moti Chauk has about fifty shops, in which necklets 
anklets bracelets, and ear and nose rings are shown on stools, and the 
richer ornaments in glass cases. The shopkeepers squat on cushions 
and their shops are always neat. Trade is brisk during the 
B 866-41 
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marriage season. They are not men of capital, but tlieir business 
yields them a comfortable living. t 

At two markets in Poona City building timber is sold. One ie in 
the west end of Sadashiv w^ard, the other is in Pangul row in Oanesh 
ward, the main and east streets on the borders of the Nagjhari 
stream. Timber is sold in logs as brought from the forest. Except 
heavy logs which are laid fiat on the ground, tlie timber for sale is 
set on end in lines in large enclosures leaning against walls or on 
poles stretched on supports. Teak is the chief timber. As no local 
teak of any size is available, Maulmain or Malabar teak is brought 
by rail from Bombay. The Maratha timber-dealers of Biidashiv 
ward deal only in local teak and old timber. The timber-dealers 
of Ganesh ward are Konkan Musalmans who deal both in imported 
and in local teak. Timber is generally sold by the piece or log, the 
cubic measurement being taken only in dealings with Government. 
Abput forty-seven timber-dealers make £50 to £200 (118^500-2000) 
u year., 

Poona has the largest snuff and tobacco market in the Deccan. 
About seventy-five tons (2108 Bengal mam) of tobacco are brought 
every year from the Kanarese and Deccan districts. It is cured, cut, 
dressed, and spiced for chewing or ground into snuff. The Tambdkhu 
row in Shukravdr ward and the two Tapkir rows in BudhvAr and 
Shanvar are entirely given to the curing of tobacco. Large quantities 
of tobacco are used in Poona, the better classes who do not smoke 
chewing tobacco. Poona-made snuff is sent in large quantities to^ all 
parts of India. A tobacco or snuff shop differs little from a grocer^s^ 
shop except that the curing and dressing of the tobacco or the poundiij^'**"*'^ 
into snuff is carried on in the shop itself. The leading tobacco 
dealers are Lingdyat Vdnis and BrAhmans, the Bnihinans confining 
themselves chiefly to snuff-making. The Lingayats do more business 
than the Brahmans and earn £40 to £80 (Ks. 400 - 800) a year. 

The Brdhman snufl-mukers make £20 to £40 (Rs. 200 - 400). All 
classes take snuff, especially Brahmans and elderly women of other 
castes. 

Poona has two markets for the sale of stationery, one in Budhvfir 
main street and the other in the Bohori-dli of Aditvar main street. 
These shops sell a mixture of stationery, peddlery, and haberdashery. 

The business was formerly wholly in the hands of Bohoriis, but of late 
a number of Brahmans have opened stationery and haberdashery shops 
as being easy to manage and requiring little training. Stationers show 
their wares in cases, cupboards, or shelves, or hang them from the 
shop-roof. They msdee £1 10s. to £5 (Bs. 15 - 60) a month. 

In the main street of Budhvdr ward are the shops of Gandhis who sell 
scented oil, incense, perfumes, and preserved fruit. The oils are kept 
in leather jars and sold in small Indian-made glass phials shaped like 
wine decanters. Dry perfumes are sers^ed wrapped in paper, and 
peaches and other preserved fruit are kept in laequerod earthen jars. 
Gandhis make high profits m proportion to theij* capital, .J)ut their 
business is small and is confined almost entirely to festive times. About 
twenty-six Gandhis make £2 10s. to £7 10s* (Rs. 25 - 75) a iJionth. 
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•The Flower Sellers, for which Poona is famous, have two regular 
markets, in an open veranda with a boarded floor the Phul-m41is, 
gei¥3rally th® men, sit with baskets of flowers, according to the season, 
around them and a wet cloth spread in front of them. With a needle 
and thread they keep stringing garlands, nosegays, and bouquets, 
and attend to customers as they call. In the gardens round the city 
plots of flowering plants arc regularly grown and let to Millis for the 
season's flowers. The Mali's wife and children pluck the flowers in 
the evening before they are fully open and cany them home in 
baskets covered with green leaves, generally plantain leaves as 
plain tain leaves keep flowers cooler than other leaves. Next 
morning the Md>li carries the baskets to his shop, strings them into 
garlands and wreaths, and sells them to customers. The flower-man 
is always busy at festive times. Of the two flower markets, one is 
in Budhvfir ward opposite the site of the late Jiudhvar palace, the 
other is in Vetal ward which is known as Flower Square or Ful- 
ckauk. About twenty-three Mdlis have flower shops in the Ibwo 
markets and earn £1 to £1 106*. (Rs. 10-15) a month. 

The Poona Cattle Market is held in open ground at Bhamburda 
village close to the west of the cit^. It is held on Wednesday and 
Sunday afternoons. The animals sold are bullocks, buffaloes, cows, 
ponies, sheep, and goats. About 100 bullocks, 40 buffaloes, 25 ponies, 
and 90 goats are brought to market ou each market day. Bargains 
arc made through daldh or brokers. 

The details regarding the management of the city conre under 
fgur heads civil, criminal, police, and municipal. The civil work is 
managed by three sub- judges, a Small Cause Court, and an arbitration 
court. The criminal work is managed by two stipendiary magis- 
trates, one of the first and one of the second class, and three honor- 
ary magistrates, one of the first class and two of the third class, who 
hold their courts twice a week. The city police consists of one 
inspector, three chief constables, forty-two head constables, two 
mounted police and 198 constables.^ 

The Municipality was established in 1856-57 and the 
management of its affairs entrusted to a committee of thirty 
members, nine of whom were ex-officio Government officials and 
twenty-one non-official nominated members. In 1 874 the number 
of the committee was raised to thirty-six of whom nine were 
ex-officio Government officials and twenty-seven wei’e nominated 
members. In April 1883 the number was fixed at twenty-eight 
members, twelve elected, seven nominated, and nine ex-officio Govern- 
ment officials to be ultimately reduced to five, when the committee 
will consist of twenty-four members. The executive administration 
is entrusted to a managing committee of seven elected members. The 
managing body elect one of their members as chainnan who holds 
office for one year. The general body holds four quarterly meetings 
and the managing committee meets once a week. The municipality 
has an executive salaried staff of four, a secretary, an engineer with 
fourteen subordinates, a health officer with nine subordinates, and a 
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superintendent of octroi with seventy subordinates. The monthly 
establishmentchargesamounttoabout £226 (Rs. 2260). Tlye following 
table shows the municipal income, its sources, and incidence from 1^8 


PM)m City Munkipal Bevenue, 1858 -ISSS, 
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The 3858-59 income began with £2800 (Rs. 28,000) chiefly fro^, 
tolls. In 1860-61 it rose to £4505 (Rs. 45,050) chiefly from a 
Government contribution of £1242 (Rs. 12,420). In 1866-67 a 
house-tax yielding £2504 (Rs. 25,040) was imposed and the income 
rose to £6606 (Rs. 66,060). In 1869-70 octroi took the place of tolls 
and the income rose to £12,983 (Rs. 1,29,830). In 1875-76 a water- 
rate was imposed and the farming system, which had brought down 
octroi from £10,801 to £7810 (Rs. 1,08,010 -Rs. 78, 100) in 1874-75, 
was abolished. The water-rate was imposed to meet a new liability 
of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) which the municipality incurred by entering 
into a contract with Government for water from the Mutha canal 
which had just been opened. In 1876 the proceeds of a wheel-tax 
and the departmental collection of octroi brought up the income 
to £14,814 (Rs. 1,48,140). In 1878-79 a privy cess was imposed 
and a poudrette manufacture started in 1879-80. From £16,961 
(Rs. 1,69,610) in 1879-80 the income rose to £23,304 (Rs, 2,33,040) 
in 1 882-83 the chief increase being from octroi and poudrette, the 
income from poudrette alone being £^4574 (Rs. 45,740) as the demand 
for manure rose greatly with the increase in wet cultivation due 
to the opening of the Mutha canal. Since 1882-83 the price of 
molasses haa fallen, sugar cultivation has decreased, and with it the 
demand for poudrette. # 

The municipality maintains four fire engines,* contributes yearly 
£500 (Rs. 5000) towards the cost of the city police and lights the 
city roads atayearly costo££1000 (Rs.10,000), The city conservancy 
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done by tnanual labour. The streets are daily swept by women 
sweepers and the garbage and house refuse are gathered in 300 
dust-bins pl*jced at convenient distances along the streets. From the 
bin^ the sweepings are partly sold to potters and partly carted to 
a store half a mile to the south of the city, where they are piled in 
heaps and burnt to ashes. The potters remove the rubbish to their 
kilns on their own donkeys and pay the municipality £500 to £G00 
(Rs. 5000 - 6000) a year. The ashes prepared at the store are carted 
to the poudretle works. The municipality maintains 150 road 
sweepers and twenty-five dry rubbish carts for road sweepings and 
garbage which they cart at a cost of £140 (Rs. 1400). At a yearly 
cost of £3500 (Rs. 35,000) the municipality employs 280 scavengers 
to collect nightsoil from 7800 private privies and fifty-four public 
latrines with 286 seats, and twenty-eight iron barrel carts to remove 
the nightsoil to the poudrette works. The nightsoil and ashes are 
mixed in open beds at the works and exposed to the sun to be dried. 
Tlic deposit is daily raked up and a little fresh ashes arc added at 
each raking. When dry, the mixture becomes inoffensive to smell 
or sight. The proceeds of the poudrette, of which about 6000 tons 
are yearly turned out, amount to £3600 (Rs. 36,000) against a total 
conservancy charge of £5000 (Rs» 50,000). 

The municipality has moved thirty-six potters’ kilns and twenty- 
eight tanneries outside municipal limits, and has placed under control 
dyers butchers and others who practise the less offensive trades and has 
confined them to particular places. Six slaughter-houses and meat 
markcts*havc been built in convenient places ; three burial ‘grounds 
^c provided on three sides outside municipal limits, and two burning 
grounds have been built on the Mutha bank one for Brahmans near 
the Omkareshvar temple, and the other for Mardthds and others 
near the Lakdi Pul to the south-west of the city. The old burning 
ground was near the meeting of the Mula-Mutha, Within the city 
are seventy-two partly used burial grounds. Most of them are used 
by Muhammadans, five or six by low caste Hindus, and two by 
Christians, It is hoped that these burial grounds may be closed by 
degrees. The. registration of births and deaths has been made com- 
pulsory, and the registers showed a death-rate in 1882-83 of twenty- 
four to the thousand. About 3000 children are yearly vaccinated by 
two municipal vaccinators. 

Two-thirds of the city, including the nine wards to the west of the 
Ndgjhari stream, have under-ground sewers into which house and 
privy drains carry the sullage and liquid discharges. The sewers 
empty into an intercepting drain 2 4 feet broad and 4^ feet deep 
arched over on the top. The intercepting drain called the Gdndha 
N^a is carried along^the river bank from one end to the otlier of the 
city where it discharges into the river. One sewer discharges into 
the NAgjhari stream itself. The sewers are faulty in shape and 
material and do not work well. They are either mere rectan- 
gular cuts or channels in the ground varying from six to eighteen 
mches in size, Imed with stone without cement, and covered 
with loose slabs or irregular blocks of stone. The sewers have often 
to bo o^ned and cleared of the solid deposit which continually 
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gatkers in them and oozes into the adjacent ground. The easterp 
third of the city has no sewers. A new drainage schema designed 
on the latest scientific principles is now under the coni|ideration^of 
the municipality.. 

Where there are no sowers, the siillage is gathered outside each 
house in a pit, and removed to gardens outside municipal limits. The 
sewers were built with the aqueducts about 1782 by Mudhavri-v the 
seventh Peshwa (1774-1795). 

The natural drainage of the city is good and the surface of the 
streets and gullies is completely wash^ every rainy season. This 
yearly washing adds greatly to the cleanness and healthiness 
of the city. The city has a fall from south to north of about 
seventy feet, being fifty feet a mile. The westmost part slopes west 
into the Ambil Odha stream which runs south-east to nortli-west 
along the western limits of the city. In the heart of the city the 
Nagjhari stream, which rises in the hills IJ miles to the south of the 
city, 'runs through it from south to north, and drains both banks for 
half a nide on either side. The eastern half mile of the city drains 
into the Mdnik stream which runs south to north and forms the 
eastern boundary of the city. 

The city has thirty-eight miles df made roads fifteen to forty feet 
wide, and sixteen miles of lanes and alleys varying from six to fifteen 
feet wide. The roads are metalled, the chief roads yearly, and the 
others as they wear out every second third or fourth year. 'Jhc yearly 
cost of maintenance is £2000 {Rs. 20,0o0). The chief alleys are 
gravelled every year, and the minor lanes every second yehr ah a 
yearly cost of £200 (Us. 2000). The chief streets are watered from 
the beginning of February to the end of June at a yearly cost of 
£300 (Rs, 3000). All the streets and lanes are lighted on dark 
nights at a cost of £1000 (Rs. 10,000) with 660 kerosine lumps placed 
about 120 yards apart. 

The city has an abundant water-supply. It has 1290 wells, but, 
except some in gardens and in the outskirts of the city, though used 
more or less for washing and bathing, all are brackish and unfit for 
drinking. The Mutha, which skirts the city for two miles on its 
north and west boundaries, is also largely used for washing and bath- 
ing and affords almost the only water for cattle. Since the opening 
of the Mutha canal along the high ground to the south of the city, 
the Ndgjhari stream which crosses the city, and the M4nik stream 
which forms its eastern boundary, hold water throughout the year 
and are largely used for washing and bathing. Where within reach 
the runnels from the canal are also used for washing and bathing. 

The drinking water comes from four private aqueducts and from the 
Mutha canal. It is now pret^ evenly distributed over the city though 
parts of Shukravar, Yetdl, (xanj, Ghorpade, Bhavani, N&na, Rastia, 
NyAhAl, Somv4r, and MangalvAr wards have a scantier supply than the 
low-lying southern and northern wards. The wg-ter is delivered into 
dipping wells, and, where abundant, is used for bathing and wdiihing. 
The city has eighty-four dipping wells and seveifty-five stand-pipes 
and 1160 houses have water laid on to them. The fouij private 
aqueducts are tete Kdtraj wRh a daily supply of 660^000 gallons, the 
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Ghaudhari Aqueduct of 50,000 gallons, the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct 
of 100,00(1^ gallons, and the liastia aqueduct of 50,000 gallons. The 
Mutlia cant4 gives a supply of 650,000 gallons, making a total daily 
supply of 1 ,500,000 gallons that is a daily average of fifteen gallons a 
head. 
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The Kditraj aqueduct was built about 1750 by the third Peshwa AgueducU, 
Billdji Bdjirfiv (1740-1761). The source of the aqueduct is in two 
ponds impounded by masonry dams in the Katraj valley four miles 
south of the city. 'I'he two ponds, which lie one below the other, 
the upper feeding the lower, are fed by the drainage of the valley 
through sluices. The water of the first floods is carried off by 
diverting channels cut along the pond sides and only the water of 
the latter rains is taken. The supply of the ponds docs not wholly 
depend on the impounded water, as much of it comes from springs in 
the pond beds. The springs are caught in a masonry duct at the 
bottom of the lower pond and let into the channel of the aqueduct. 

The water of the ponds passes into the aqueduct by six-inch openings 
ill the dam, the openings being two feet apart along the dam face. 

The aqueduct is an arched masonry work about 2' 6'' wide, six feet 
high, and over four miles long. It is large enough for men to walk 
througli and work in when removing silt or making repairs. The 
line of the duct is intercepted at about every 100 yards by seventy 
wells sunk four to ten feet below the level oi the bottom of the duct, 
and raised a few feet above the surface of the ground. The wells 
act as air shafts and settling ponds where the silt is laid and the 
pure water allowed to pass into the duct. In every fourth or fifth 
well, the outlet of the duct is blocked with masonry, the discharge 
of tho water being regulated through holes three to six inches in 
diameter. The aqueduct has a greatest discharge of a water volume 
of a sectional area of about 141 square inches, and ordinarily of six 
to 7\ square inches or three gallons a second. Asa break of head 
occurs at each intercepting well the flow of water is small. As 
much of tho clianncl is cut to a considerable depth below the ground, 
it taps numerous small springs along its course, and in throe or four 
places has water let into it from independent wells by its side. As 
a feeder to the Kdtraj aqueduct and a place of recreation and orna- 
mojtit, Bdldji Bdjirav the third Peshwa (1740-1761) built in 1755 
the Parvati lake at the south-west comer of the city, by scooping 
out and enlarging tho Ambil Odha stream and clearing for the lake 
a space measuring 550 yards by 225 containing twenty-five acres,^ 

The Ambil Odha stream has been dammed and diverted, and sluices 
provided in the dam to fill the lake from the floods of the stream. 

Three smaller lakes arc formed in the old channel, where the lotus 
plant is largely grown for its flowers. The surplus discharge from 
the Katraj aqueduct finds an outlet into the Parvati lake which also 
serves as a feeder to the aqueduct when the Kdtraj lake or aqueduct 
is under rcpaii*. 

The Nana Fadnavis aqueduct was built about the year 1790 by 
Nana Fadnavis. It is a small work and supplies only two dipping 


Details are given below under Parvati Lake (91), 
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Chapter XIV* wells and the Vishrambag palace(40). The aqueductis brou^htfrom 
Pla^s ^ Narhe Anibegaon village six miles south of th'^ city, and 

is built in the same style as the Katraj aqueduct, but smaller, 
Municipality. consisting of nine-inch tiles embedded in masonry. The Rastia and 
Aqueducts. Ohaudhari aqueducts are built like the Ndna Fadnavis aqueduct. 

Both rise from springs in Kondva village seven miles south-west of 
the city, and are led to public dipping wells near the ll^istia and 
Chaudhari mansions. The date of both is somewhat later than that 
of Nfina’s duct. The municipality maintains only the Katraj 
aqueduct. The three other ducts arc maintained by the descendants 
of Nana, Il^tstia, and Chaudhari. 

Mutha Canal The^ Mutha canal supplies both the city and the cantonment 

Supply. of Poona with drinking water. There are two distinct systems of 

supply, one for the city the other for the cantonment. The supply 
for the city is taken oS one mile to the east of Purvati hill, strained 
through filtt'r beds of sand and charcoal and distributed in iron 
j)ipes t-liroughout the city. 

The chief part of the cantonment supply of drinking water is drawn 
from the canal about 200 yards cast of St. Mary^s ehurcli (109). 
The watcr-supidy arrangements include four parts • ( 1 ) a water wheel 
which furnishes the motive power ; (2) a system of pumps by which 
the water from the canal is pumped into the settling ponds and the 
filtered water ivS pumped about 770 yards south into the middle, and 
about 450 yards further south into the upper service, reservoirs ; 
(3) settling ponds and filter beds with distributing mains ; andj[4) 
middle and upper service reservoirs with distributing mains. The water 
wheel, of about fifty horse-power, is of the form known as Ponccletf s 
undershot wheel. It is sixteen feet in diiiineter and thirteen feet broad. 
It stands in the bed of the canal which at this point is given a drop of 
2*70 feet to obtain the necessary head of water. The pumps, which 
consist of a set of throe centrifugal pumps and a pair of three throw 
force pumps arc placed in a corrugated iron shed on the left hand of 
the canal ; the power is passed from the wheel to the pumps by a system 
* oi spur and bevelled gearing and belting. The centrifugal pumps 
send the water from the canal into the settling ponds and the filtered 
water from the dispense cistern into the middle service reservoir. 
The force pxunps are used for sending the filtered water about 1200 
yards south into the upper service reservoir which is too high to be 
reached by the centrifugal pumps. In the shed with the pumps a 
hoi'izontal steam engine of about twenty-five nominal horse-power 
is also fitted up which can be geared on to work the pumps if any 
accident happens to the water wheel or the canal. The settling pond 
and filter beds arc about twenty yards from the canal on its right 
bank. They consist of two settling ponds built of rubble masonry, 
each 100 feet long by eighty feet broad and eleven feet deep, into 
which the water from the canal is forced by the centrifugal pumps 
through main pipes laid across the canal. The filter beds, which 
are on the north or canal side of the settling ponds, are two rubble 
masonry cisterns each 100 feet long by seventy broad ahd seven 


> Contributed by Mr« W. Clerks, M.lnst.0,£. 
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deep to the top of the filtering material, a four feet thick bed of sand 
aiid charcqjil. The water is led from the settling ponds by an 
arrangement of pipes and valves into each of the filter beds through 
a dfemicireular hand or cistern the lip of which is level with the 
top of the filter bed. The water passes through the sand and 
charcoal of the filter bed and is gathered in porous pipe drains and 
led into the dispense cistern (lOO'x 20') which lies between the Iavo 
filter beds. From the dispense cistern the filtered water is drawn 
off by two mains, one of which conveys water for distribution to the 
lower part of the cantonment and the other carries the filtered water 
to the pumps by which it is pumped about 770 yards south to the mid- 
dle and about 450 yards further south' to the upper service reservoirs. 
The middle service reservoir at the Vanavdi Barracks (IIC), about 
770 yards south of the filter beds, is built of rubble masonry in the 
form of a regular pentagon each side 100 feet long. Its flooring 
is of concrete and the depth of water is ten feet ; in the centre is a 
masonry pillar from which wire ropes stretch to the sides, and over 
the wire ropes is laid a corrugated iron covering. From the rc^servoir 
the water is led by a nine-inch main pipe for distribution in the higher 
parts of tlio cantonment not commanded by the dispense cistern. The 
upper service reservoir is about 450 yards further south near the 
Military I^rison (8|), and, except that its sides arc only fifty feet long, 
it is in every respect like the middle service reservoir, h rom the upper 
service reservoir the water is led by a six-inch main for distribution 
in the Vanavdi Barracks and in a few parts of the cantonmont 
which arc too high to be commanded by the middle service reservoir. 
In 'addition to these arrangements water is drawn direct from the canal 
near the end of East Street into a settling pond (120' X 60 x8) 
from which it is passed through a filter and drawn off by a twelve- 
inch main for distribution in the lower parts of the Sadar Bazdr. 
The daily city consumption from both the canal and the aqueducts 
is during the cold weather (1884) about 500,000 gallons and in the 
hot weather about 600,000 gallons. The existing arrangements arc 
capable of meeting a daily demand of about 1,000,000 giulons. The 
municipality pays £1000 (Rs. 10,000) a year to Government for the 
canal water, provided the daily quantity drawn does not exceed 
750,000 gallons. Excess water is paid for at (3 a$,) the 
thousand gallons. 

Poona^ has six medical institutions where medical aid is given free 
of charge. Two of them the Civd Hospital (101) beyond municipal 
limits and the Lunatic Asylum are Government institutions ; two 
are municipal dispensaries in the Shanv&r and Nana wards ; and 
two, the Khdn Bahadur Pestanji Sofabji Charitable Dispensary 
and the Sassoon Infirm Asylum (30) are works of private charity. Of 
private practitioners according to the English system of medicme 
three medical licentiates have dispensaries ^d several, chiefly retired 
Government servants, give medical advice, the medicine being 
obtained from three dispensing shops, two in Budhvdr and one in 
f^Ait vAr ward. The city has many practitioners of natavo inedMine 
six of whom, one of^hem a Musalm^n, enjoy large preface. The Civil 
Hospital ts in a building near the railway station called after the late 
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Mr. David Sassoon who contributed largely towards its feonstructioii. 
It has a senior and a junior surgeon, a resident ap<^thecary, a 
matron, and two assistant surgeons, lecturers to,, vernacular 
medical chisses attached to the hospital and in charge of in-d’oor 
patients. The daily average attendance at the hospital is 162 of 
whom ninety-four are in-door patients. The Civil Surgeon is also 
in charge of the Lunatic Asylum which is in a Government 
building within municipal limits, and has a resident hospital assistant. 
It has an average of sixty lunatics. The Khiin Bah^ur Pestanji 
Sordbji Charitable Dispensary, endowed by the gentleman whose 
name it bears, is maintained by Government and is in charge of an 
assistant surgeon. The daily attendance averages 115. The two 
municipal dispensaries in the Shanvdr and Nana wards take no 
in-pationts. The daily out-door attendance is 120 in the Shanvar ward 
and eighty in the Nana ward dispensary. The Sassoon Infirm Asylum 
(30), started by the late Mr. David Sassoon and managed by a com- 
mittfee, has sixty-five inmates. It is maintained from the interest of 
a fund of £5500 (Rs. 55,000) mostly contributed by Mr. Sassoon 
and a yearly municipal lontribution of £120 (Rs. 1200).^ 

Poona City has 1 ] 6 educational institutions, twenty-four of them 
Government and ninety-four private. Of the twpnty-four Govern- 
ment institutions four are colleges and twenty are ^iihools. Of the four 
colleges one is an Arts College with 140 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 122 ; one is a Science College in three divisions with 
138 pupils and a daily attendance of 118 ; and two arc vernacular 
Training Colleges, one for boys with 127 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 106, and the other for girls with forty-six pupils and •a 
doily average attendance of thirty-one. Of the twenty schools one is 
a High School with 597 pupils and a daily average attendance of 588 ; 
one is the Bairdmji medical school with sixty-two pupils and a daily 
average attendance of fifty-nine ; one is a female practising scliool with 
sixty-nine pupils and a daily average attendance of fifty-three ; one is 
a Marathi preparatory school with 277 pupils and a daily average 
attendance of 227 ; five are vernacular girl schools with 301 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of 215 ; two are Ilindustdni schools with 
fifty-three pupils and a daily average attendance of thirty-seven ; one is 
a low caste primary school with thirty-three pupils and a daily average 
attendance of twenty-two ; and eight are Mardthi schools with 1 522 
pupils and a daily average attendance of 1366. Of the ninety-four 
private institutions, except one Arts college started in January 1886, 
all are schools, eighty-five of them Native and seven Missionary. Of 
the eighty-five Native schools two are High schools, one the Native 
Institution with 197 pupils and a daily average attendance of 155, 
4and the other the New English School with 1200 pupils and 
a daily average attendance of about 1000; one is a high school 
for native girls and ladies with about seventy pupils started in 
January 1886 ; one is a drawing or Arts’ school with about t&a 
pupils and a daily average attendance of seven ; ^fifteen are registered 
primary schools with 1079 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of 882; and sixty-seven are purely private primary schools with 
3990 pupils and a daily average attendance of 3500. Of tiie seven 
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I^ission schools five belong to the Free Church Mission and two 
to the Soqjiety for the Propagation of the Gospel. Of the Free 
Church Misqjon schools one is a high school with 170 pupils and a 
daity average attendance of 158 ; one a vernacular school for boys 
with 172 pupils and a daily average attendance of 106 ; two are 
vernacular girls schools with 137 pupils and a daily average attendance 
of seventy-six ; and one is an orphanage anglo-vemacular school with 
ten pupils and a daily average attendance of five. Of the two S. P. G. 
Mission schools one is a vernacular school with thirty-eight pupils 
and a daily average attendance of twenty-eight, and one an industrial 
school with fourteen pupils and a daily average attendance of eight. ^ 

A museum was started in Poona by subscription about 1875 but 
was abandoned after a few years. The present museum has 1650 
articles chiefly specimens of geology, chemistry, and Indian arts and 
manufactures. Exhibitions of locS. arts and manufactures are held 
every second year and the surplus proceeds in cash and articles are 
transferred to the museum. The municipality contributes *£20 
(Rs. 200) a year towards its maintenance. 

The Native General Library, maintained by private subscriptions and 
donations, has about 100 subscribers whose monthly subscriptions 
amount to about £6 (Rs. 60). Tlie library had 5700 works worth 
£2500 (Rs. 25,000), which were burnt in the Budhvar Palace fire 
of 1879. Subscriptions have been raised and a fund formed for a 
new building to which the municipality has largely contributed. 
A book ^ fund has been started to which also the Municipality has 
cofltributed £60 (Rs. 500). Attached to the library is a reading 
room. The city has two other small reading rooms. 

Nine newspapers are published in Poona, two of which are daily 
English, one Anglo- Vernacular half-weekly, and six weekly one 
English one Anglo- Vernacular and four Mardthi. 

The city has, within municipal limits, forty objects chiefly palaces 
and mansions from a hundred to three hundred years old. 

^Thc AmbakkiiAna, literally the Elephant-carriage house, in Easba 
ward, originally known as Lai Mahdl or the Red Mansion, was built 
in 1036 to the south of Poona fort by Shahdji for the use of his wife 
Jijibdi and her son Shivdji (1627-1680) then a boy of twelve. It was 
strongly built and had many under-ground rooms, some of which 
remain. Shivdji and his mother lived for several years in this mansion 
under the care of Shdhaji’s manager Ddddji Kondadev who had 
charge of Shivdji’s education. The name Ambarkhana or Elephant- 
car House was given to the palace under the Peshwds when it was 
turned into a store-house for elephant cars or amhdris. 

Amriteshvar’s TEifiLPLE, close to the Mutha river in the Shanvar 
ward was built by Bhiubdi wife of Abdji Bdrdmatikar and sister 
of Bdjirav Balldl the second Peshwa (1721 - 1740). The temple is a 
solid stone building raised twelve to twenty feet to keep it above the 
river floods. It is reached by a flight of steps on the east. The 
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ehrine has a ling and a bull outside. On one side, overlooking the 
river, is a hall which is used for meetings. The temple enjoys a 
monthly grant of £1 10^. (Rs. 15) from the Parvati temple revenue. 

The Anandoddhav or Gaiety Theatre, in Budhvdr ward, was built in 
1 863-64 by a Sondr named Krishndshet son of Nardyanshet. The site 
belonged to the mansion of the great Tambehar bankers. The last of 
the Tambekar family pulled down the house and sold the materials and 
the site. The site was bought by the present owner and the theatre was 
built at a cost of £950 (Rs. 9600). It was the first theatre in Poona, 
and, being in a central position, is largely used. Public meetings are 
also occasionally held in it. The building, which has room for 800 
people, is approached by a narrow path from the main Budhvdr roaxl 
and has two other approaches from a side alley. The building is 
square with a sheet iron roof resting on a wooden frame work. It 
consists of a stage 792 square feet in area and a pit covering 928 
square feet. The pit holds 150 chairs and has three tiers of galleries 
on xts tjiree sides each of which holds 200 seats. 

The AnimalIIome or Pdnjarpol in Shanvdr ward was founded in 1854 
from subscriptions raised by the chief city merchants. The immediui e 
cause of the founding of the home ^^as a police order to catch stray bulls 
and kill stray dogs. The Gujardti inhabitants of the city formed a 
committee and took charge of all stray cattle and dogs, and since then the 
home has become a permanent institution. All animals, healthy, maimed, 
diseased or old, arc received, though the rule is to attend only to the 
disabled and unserviceable. Except to the poor, admission fees jare 
charged at the rate of £2 1 Os. (Rs. 25) on horses and 6s. (Rs. 3) on oxen 
cows and buffaloes. Birds are taken free of charge but any amount 
paid on their account is accepted. When necessary a Muhammadan 
farrier is called in to treat sick horses. The other animals are treated 
by the servants of the home. Healthy animals are given grass and 
the sick are fed on pulse and oilcake. Healthy animals are mode to 
M'ork for the home. After recovery animals are given free of charge 
to any one who asks for them and is able to keep them. The homo 
has two meadows or Jcurans near the city, one for which a sum of 
£26 (Rs. 260) a year is paid, and the other which is mortgaged to the 
home for £250 (Rs. 2500) the home getting the grass as interest. 
The average expenses of cutting, carrying, and staclang the grass in 
each field amount to £20 (Rs. 200) a year. The prince of these 
two meadows suffices for the wants of the home. In 1879 the home 
had about 200 head of cattle and 100" birds. In May, when most of 
the cattle and two deer were away at the grazing grounds, the homo 
had ten horses, one nilgdy^ a black buck, and an antelope in a stfible, 
about twenty peafowls in a square railed off at the end of the stable, 
three or four monkeys with running chains on a pole under a large 
tree, two foxes, a hare, two rabbits, and a number of pigeons, some 
fowls, and a turkey. Besides these the home had one or two cows, a 
few goats, some bullocks, and sheep. Since 1879 neither the number 
nor the class of animals has materially changed. The home is managed 
by a committee of six of whom in 1879 four were Hinduis and two 
were Pfirsis. The staff includes a secretary on £5 (l^s. 50) a 
month, two clerks on £1 10s. (Rs. 15) and £1 (Rs. 10) a month, 
and five or six servants each on 12s. (Rs. 6) a month. Two 
mesengors we kept to watch the fields, and during the rains two 
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c:^tru ineir dre engaged. The home has a yearly revenue of about 
£150 (Rs. 1500) chiefly from cesses on groceries at li<i. (1 a.) a bag, on 
jewelry sale% at \ per cent, on bills of exchange at per cent, and 
on grain at per cent. The average yearly cost of the home is 
about £300 (Ks. 3000). Except in very good seasons the surplus 
expenditure of £150 (Rs. 1500) i8i)artly met by a yearly contribution 
of £70 (Rs. 700) from the Bombay Animal Home and the rest by 
local yearly subscriptions amounting to £80 (Rs. 800). The home 
buildings consist of long lines of roofed stables along the walls of an 
open square yard. The stables are wide and railed off, and the office 
rooms are on either side immediately within the entr^inco gate. 
Servants and clerks live on the premises in small out-houses. 

TheARYAnnusHAN orArya-oriiament Theatre in Ganesh ward, was 
originally built as a rest-house on the borders of the old city nearDulya 
Maruti’s temple. The theatre is close to and on the city side of the 
N dgjhari stream which forms its eastern boundary. A water cistern or 
dipping well was also built near the rest-house for wayfarers. The 
building was afterwards used by the Peshwds for their periodical 
dinners to large gatherings of learned Brdhmans. On the overthrow 
of the last Peshwa the building became the property of the state and, 
between 1818 and 1820, Captain Robertson, the Collector of Poona, 
gave it as a residence to his accountant a Mr. Houston. Until very 
lately the building was occupied by Mr. Houston’s widow, who, 
in 1874, sold it for £105 (Rs. 10,500) and a further sum of £700 
(Rs. 7000) was spent in turning it into a theatre. The front of 
the building is in three compartments, one behind the other, with an 
upper floor. The halls fronting the road are now used for a school. 
The two inner compartments form the stage with dressing and 
retiring side-rooms. At the back was a courtyard with open ground 
floor halls on three sides. The courtyard has been covered with a 
high tiled roof and forms the pit, while two storeys have been added 
to the side halls and they have been turned into galleries. The 
building is a plain wood and brick structure with a ground area of 
about 11,700 square feet. It holds an audience of 1200 and is the 
largest and most substantial of the city theatres. 

Bel-BAg, in Budhvdr ward, is a temple of Vishnu built by 
NAna Fadnavis (1764-1800). It was begun in 1765 and finished 
in 1769 at a cost of over £2500 (Rs. 25,000). The site, 
originally a garden known as Manis Mdla, was used by the Peshwds 
for stables. Ndna Fadnavis obtained the site for his temple, and, in 
1779, secured the grant to the temple of the four villages of Vdgsai 
in Poona, Qalegaon in Ahmadnagar, and Pasami and Vanegaon in 
Sdtdra. In addition to these four villages N4na Fadnavis assigned 
to the temple some *lands of his own. The income from these 
endowments, amounting to £500 (Rs. 5000) a year, was attached by 
Bdjirdv the last Peshwa from 1804 to 1818, and the management 
was entrusted to one Devasthale. Mr. Elphinstone restored the 
property and management to Ndna’s widow Jivdbdi in 1818 
and the temple is mow managed by her descendants. The temple 
IS a small vaulted cut stone building covering not more than 
1156 square feet with a conical spire and a small wooden hall 
with a terraced roof. In front an open yard of about 2000 square 
feet is used for special gatherings, when the yard is covered with 
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canvas. On the other side of the yard is Garud on a fmall raised 
platform under a valuted canopy. On each side of the^ temple are 
two small shrines for Shiv and Ganpati. The o^n ground round 
the temple is laid out in garden plots for growing flowering shf uha 
and the basil or tulsi plant for the worship of tjie idol. Attached 
to the temples are houses for the priest and the manager. IsT^na 
Fadnavis, the founder of the temple, laid down strict and minute rules 
for its management, and every item of ordinary and extraordinary 
expenditure has been fixed. His directions have been followed with 
the greatest strictness. 

BhavIni’s Temple in Bhdvani ward, was built about 1760 by public 
subscription at a cost of about £500 (Rs. 5000) . The temple has the 
usual solid stone-built idol chamber or shrine with a portico and 
spire and a wooden hall or sabhdmandap. Attached on one side is 
a rest-house. Except from offerings the temple has no income. A 
fair is held in the Navrdtra holidays in Auhvin or September - October, 
Low class Hindus revere Bhavdni more than Briihmans do, and 
ofler g5ats and sheep in fulfilment of vows. 

The Bohok^s’ JAMATKHi.NA OP Meeting House in Aditv^r ward 
was built about 1730 by subscription at a cost of £1600 (Rs. 16,000). 
The buildings, which have since f f om time to time been enlarged and 
improved at a great cost, are large and fill four sides of a spacious 
quadrangle. The courtj^ard is entered by a massive door with a well 
carved wooden roof, and in the middle of the yard is a largo cistern or 
hand with a central fountain. On the left is a largo hall with 
plain square wooden pillars used for dinners on public fbast days. 
To the right is the mosque, a flat roofed hall, very closely hung 
with lamps and chandeliers. Above the mosque the building rises 
four storeys high, with steep stairs in the walls. This building is 
never used except by the high priest or mulla of the Bohords when 
he visits Poona.^ On the roof two pavilions with tiled roofs 
command one of the best views of the city. The upper floors, 
forming the residence of the mulla or high priest, overhang a thorough- 
fare, on the other side of which are public cisterns fed by the Kdtraj 
water-channel. 

The Budhvar Palace in Budhvar ward, which was burnt down 
on 13th May 3 879, was a three-storeyed building (150' x 140') with 
one large and one small court or chauk It was built for public 
offices by Bdjirdv the lastPeshwa about 1813. The woodwork of the 
palace was very strong and the beams were brood enough for a man to 
sleep on with comfort* The large court was a handsome quadrangle 
surrounded by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. From 1818 the 
Government public offices were held in this palace, and since its 
destruction the municipality have laid out a small public garden on the 
site. Attached to the pmace was a building of two chauks or quadrangles 
with one upper floor throughout and a second floor over a part cmed 
the Fardskhdna where tents and horse and elephant gear were 


*Heis generally the deputy of the Mulla Sdheb or chief Pontiff whose ho»d-cjuarter« 
are m Surat Of the BohorAe, who seem to be of part GujarAt Hindh and part 
Arabic origin and belong to the lamAili sect of Shias, an aocount is aiven in the 
BopulatioadAapter, Parti. 
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kept. It eScJped the fire and is used as a police office and lock-up. 
Oovernmentihavc recently granted the palace site and the Faraskhdna 
to t]je Deccarv Education Society for their New English School and 
Fergusson College buildings, the foundation stone of which was laid 
on the 6th of March 1885 W Ilis Excellencv Sir James Fergusson. 
Bart, KO.M.G., G.C.S.I., C.I.E. 

The City J ail in Shukravdr ward was the head-quarters of Bdjirdv 
Peshwa’s artillery and was in charge of the Pause family who held 
the hereditary command of the artillery. It was turned into a jail 
in 1818. The building was surrounded by a high fortified wall and a 
ditch which is now filled. Lines of cells, on the usual radiating jilan, 
with a central watch-tower have been built and accommodation 
provided for the guard, the hospital, the office, and the jailor’s 
residence, the last outside the entrance gate. Workshops and a 
garden are attached to the jail. The female prisoners have very 
recently been placed in an isolated ward. The water-supply of the 
jail is from the Kdtraj aqueduct. This jail will shortly be abolish- 
ed and the prisoners transferred to the central jail at Yeravda.* 

Ditlta or Rocxino Maruti*s Temple is in Ganesh ward near the 
Nitgjhari stream on the eastern boundary of the old city. This 
Rocking Mdruti is one of the giftirdians of Poona, who gets his 
name because he rocked or swayed with grief while the Mardthas 
were being destroyed on the fatal field of Panipat (1761).^ The first 
temple of Dulya Mitruti was built about 1680 by Naro Anant Ndtu 
who also built Someshvar’s temple in Aditvar wdrd. The building was 
repaired and enlarged about 1780 by Rakhmdbai Johari a Brahman 
lady. A second temple of Bdlaji facing Mdruti’s was added about 
this lime by Makna a Badhdi or cabinet maker. About 1830 at a 
cost of £150 (Rs. 1500) both the temples were renewed and joined 
together by subscription among the people of Ganesh ward. The 
temple has a monthly grant of 8s. (Rs. 4) from the Parvati temple 
revenues and additional contributions are yearly raised in the 
ward for its support. The temple is in three compartments, the two 
shrines joined by a central audience hall or sabhamandap. The 
shrines are about twenty feet square and are built of solid cut stone. 
Each has one entrance door and paved platforms all round for the 
circuit OT pr addles kina. The roofs are vaulted and surmounted with 
conical spires about thirty feet high. The hall, including a central 
nave and side aisles, is a wood and brick structure with a tiled roof 
(35' X 24') and galleries over the nave for women to hoar readings 
from holy books and sermons and song recitals. 

Ganpati’s Temple in Kasba ward is said to have been a rude 
stone enclosure, first built by cowherds who saw a largo piece of rock 
shaped like Ganpati and daubed it with redlead. When, about 1636, 
Bhd;haji built a palace at Poona, his wife Jijib4i built a small stone 
temple to Ganpati close to the east of the site of the Ambarkh4na 
palace (1). The temple is a small dark room covered with a roof 
which shelters barely the image and the worshipper. The god 
gradually rose in public esteem, and came to be and still is locdlly 
regarded as one of the town guardians whose blessings should be 

The chief appro^bes to all villages and towns have temples of MAruti to guard 
the town against evil. 
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asked on all religious and social ceremonies and celebrations, A hall 
or mhhdmandap was added to the temple by the dthghares or first 
eight Brahman families of Poona,^ The hall is a dark chamber 
with a small entrance at one end. The walls and roof dre like those 
of the first temple, built of solid stone plastered with cement. The 
Lakde family add^ a pavement all round the temple and a long 
upper-storeyed open sh^ on one side as a rest-house or place for 
caste dinners and gatherings. Mr. Gajdnanrdv Saddshiv Dikshit, 
a Deccan Sardar, ^ded another hall in continuation of the old hall. 
The new hall is entirely open, rests on plain wooden pillars, and has a 
tiled roof. In 1877 a public cistern was built in the temple 
yard. The temple enjoys a monthly allowance of 10^. (Rs. 5) from 
the Parvati temple revenues, and the expenses of the yearly 
(ielebration of Ganpati’s festival on Ganesh ChafAirthi the bright 
fourth of Bhddrapad in August -September are also paid from the 
Parvati grant. 

^HODEPiR or the House Saint in Ndna Peth is a life-size horse 
of sawdust and paste plastered over with fine clay. A Musalman bier 
or tdhut is built every year on the back of the horse. The horse is 
worshipped by low class Hindus when in trouble, and babyless women 
and mothers with sick children come and vow offerings and penances. 
Nana Fadnavis had a Muhammadan attendant named Nathubhfti. 
After Nana’s death, to preserve his master’s name Nathiibhai made 
a small clay horse which still remains and raised a bier calling it 
Ndna’s bier in Ndna’s ward outside a house known as Vdnavle’s. 
The horse gradually rose in public favour, and subscriptions came 
in and a site for the Horse Saint’s house was bought. N athubhdi after- 
wards became a trooper in the Southern Mardtha Horse and sifch 
was his regard for his old master that he spent all his yearly earn- 
ings on the yearly bier. On Nathubhdi’s death, the people of Ndna 
ward, with one Padval as their manager, subscribed to maintain the 
horse his house and his yearly mind-feast. The offerings at the 
shrine grew so large that no subscriptions were needed, and Padval 
remainSl in charge. The present yearly income from offerings is 
£150 (Rs. 1500) and the shrine is managed by the descendants 
of Padval, Two small shops have been built facing the horse, whose 
rents go towards the maintenance of the shrine. The present shrine, 
which is called the astirhhdna or spirits’ house, a plain tiled struc 
ture (50' x 24' x 25') of wood and brick, was built about 1845. 

The Jama Mosque in Aditvdr ward, the cliief Muhammadan 
place of worship in the city, was built about 1839 by public sub- 
scription at a cost of about £1500 (Rs. 15,000). Since then from time 
to time additions have been made. The mosque consists of a large 
stone hall (60' x 30') with a dome. The back wall has a niche with a 
step against it, and is covered with texts from the Kuran. In front 
of the mosque is a well sanded yard wdth a fountain in the middle. 
On one side is a washing cistern or hand. Attached to the mosque is 
a Persian school, a restdiouse, and some dwellings whose rents go to 
the mosque fund. All Muhammadan social or feligious meetings are 
held in this mosque. 

^ The first eight Brahman families in Poona are Bh&range, Dharmidliiki&rj, Dhere, 
Kaknge, R&nade, Kilange, Thaki^, and Vaidya. 
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.KoTvAi.*OtiAVDi in Budhvdr ward, in the middle of the main street 
which runs^all round it, was the Peshw^s’ police office. It is a one- 
storeyed hori^e, the upper storey for offices and the ground floor for 
cells. The building was sold by auction for £110 (Rs. 1100) and 
is now made into stalls where a small market is held, and fruit, 
Tegetables, grain, stationery, and groceries are sold. The building is 
now worth about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 

Mokoba DAda’s Mansion in Budhv^r ward was built by Moroba 
Dd,daFadnayis, sometime prime minister of Savdi Mddhavrav (1774- 
1795) the seventh Peshwa. It is a spacious mansion with six quad- 
rangles or chauks. Opening on to the quadrangles or chauka instead 
of walls is ornamental wooden trellis work. Two of the quadrangles 
have water cisterns and until lately one was covered by a high 
wooden canopy. All the pillars are carved in the cypress or siuni 
pattern, the intervening spaces being filled by cusped panel arches of 
thick wood. The mansion has throughout a wooden ceiling, and all 
the roofs are terraced. On the third floor is an ivory hall or kaatir 
danth divdnkhdnq, with ivory let into the ceiling and othe> parts 
of the room. The whole mansion is still in order and worth a visit. 

Nagbshvar’s Temple in Somv^r ward is believed to be the oldest 
templeinPoona,thoughneithor itsddte nor itsfounder’s name is known. 
Its style and the ornament on its tower seem to show that it belongs 
to Muhammadan times perhaps to about the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The temple proper is a small close room of solid stone, with 
one door and a conical tower with embossed stone figures. The ling, 
which is’ said to be a natural rock, is about four feet below the 
outside level. Attached to the temple is the hall or sabhdmandap 
open on three sides, a massive imposing building on wooden columns 
with a neatly finished wooden ceiling. A large space round the hall 
is enclosed and paved and rest-houses and a residence for the temple 
priest are built along the walls. The temple priest receives a monthly 
allowance of II 5 . 3(1. (Rs. 5|) from the Parvati temple revenues. 
Large additions and changes, including a new smaller temple of 
Vishnu, were made about 1780 by one A'ba Shelukar, and in 1878 
by Mr. Raghupatrdv Aurangdb^dkar who built public cisterns 
within and outside of the temple enclosure. 

The Narpatoir Temple in Somvdr ward was built by Narpatgir 
Qosdvi at a cost of £5000 (Rs. 50,000), The temple has a cistern 
and a fountain* 

Narsoba’s Temple in Kdrkolpura in Saddshiv ward, in the south- 
west corner of the city, was built about 1788 by one Ganu Joshi. 
The temple has a stone shrine with a spire and a wo^en hall. On 
the doorway is a drum-house or nagdrkhdna. The object of worship 
is Narsinh or the man-lion the fourth form of Vishnu. The image 
has a lion’s mouth ' and is shown tearing in pieces the demon 
Hiranya-Kashipu who lies in its lap. This form of Vishnu is seldom 
worshipped. The temple has a yearly income of about £40 (Rs. 400) 
chiefly n*om offerings. Vows of walking a number of times round 
the shrine, usually a hundred thousand times, are made by women to 
get chil^en or to get cured of evil spirits and bodily ailments. 

The New Market is a large central vegetable and fruit market 
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nmt (August 1884) being built by the Poona Municipality in the 
heart of the city on a site of eight acres between the TrJsib^ and 
Binxeshvar temples in Shukravdr ward. The main Iviilding ij to 
be an octagonal tower in. the middle, forty feet across, with ramating 
lines. The central tower is to have stalls on the ground and upper 
floors and its height to the pitch of the roof will be eighty feet, A 
clock tower 120 feet high is to be attached to the market. It is 
proposed to build ranges of stalls round the main building. 

The site has been bought for £5000 (Rs. 60,000) and the cost of 
the main building is estimated at £15,000 (Rs. 1,50,000), while the 
extensions are estimated to cost about £20,000 (Rs. 2,00,000). The 
whole market when finished will have cost £40,000 (Rs. 4,00,000) , It 
will be a handsome and substantial building. The roof is to he of 
machine made tiles, supported on teakwood frames and cast-iron 
columns. The main building will hold about 250 stalls, and the 
extensions about 350 more. Water is being laid on the building in. 
iroU piges from the Khadakvdsla canal. 

Nivdunqya Vithoba^s Temple in Ndna ward* was built by a 
Gosd,vi and rebuilt about 1830 by a Gujardti banker named Purshottam 
Amb^dds at a cost of £3000 (Rs. 30,000). The image is called 
Nivdungya because it was found among prickly pear or nivdung 
bushes. The temple is very spacious and includes a cut-stone shrine 
with a spire and a wooden haU, Round the temple is a garden with 
a large public water cistern. Along the enclosure wall are cloisters 
used for caste dinners. On the south side are some rooms fitted for 
dwellings and let to tenants. On the north is the residence of 'the 
priest. Over the gateway is a drum-house or nagdrlcJidna, Outside 
the enclosure on the west is an open shed which is used as a rest- 
house by wandering beggars. On the south are ranges of shops and 
houses, the rent of which, amounting to about £50 (Rs. 500) a year, 
goes to the temple. 

Nossa Senhoea da Conceicao^s Church in Nilna ward is a 
brick building. It was opened on the 10th of July 1853 at a cost of 
about £950 (Rs. 9500), and has room for about 600, and a congregation 
of about 1950 mostly Portuguese medical practitioners, clerks, 
'shopkeepers, tailors, and house servants. The church has a font, a 
harmonium, and three altars, a high altar dedicated to the Immaculate 
Conception of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and two side altars one 
dedicated to the Sacred Heart of Jesus and the other to St. Francis 
Xavier. Attached to the church is an Anglo-Portuguese day school 
with sixty pupils. 

OmeJiREshvar’s Temple, on the bank of the Mutha in Somvdr 
ward to the north-west of the city, was built between 1740 and 1760 
by one Xrishn^ji Pant Chitrdv from funds raised from public sub- 
scription. Bhdu Sdheb or SaddshivrAv Chimndji contributed £100 
(Rs, 1000) a month towards the cost for about six years while the 
work was in progress, The temple faces east and is reached by a 
large and imposing gateway in the middle of a high and massive 
fortified wall built in the Saracenic style. OveJr the gateway is a 
small music hall or nagdfkhdi%a. The gateway leads to«i large 
paved courtyard with side ranges of brick-vaulted rooms, some 
open and some with doors in which live religious beggars and 
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ascetics. J[n the centre of the courtyard is the main temple dedicated 
tcf Omkd.reshvar MahMev with a small shrine in front, not far horn 
the gateway, containing the bull Nandi a seated life-size stone 
fignre. ^ Th8 temple has a main chamber in the centre vaulted on 
the top in which is set the ling about three feet under-ground. Over 
the vaulted top of the shrine rises a plain conical pinnacle. Round 
the main chamber is a space covered by eight small brick vaults. 
Two flights of steps or ghats, one from the main temple and the 
other from outside the main gate, run north to the river bed. The 
sandbank between these two flights or ghdts is used as a burning 
ground for Br^^hmans. The temple is held in great veneration. The 
levels of the different temple doors are so arranged that the water 
of the river when in flood just enters and fills the courtyard and 
the shrine. Unless the ling is flooded once at least in the year, the 
rains are regarded as scanty. In seasons of drought, Brdhmans are 

n *d to carry water on their shoulders and fill the shrine, when it is 
ieved Shiv will send torrents of rain. The hom or sacrificial 
offerings of cooked rice and clarified butter with pieces ot sacred 
wood are offered once every year at the temple on a permanent stone 
altar specially built for the purpose. Attached to the temple on 
the west is a small garden, formed by reclaiming ground from the 
river bank by a heavy retaining wall of stone masonry. The temple 
expenses are met from the income of the garden and a monthly grant 
of £2 10s. (Rs. 25) from the Parvati temple revenues. The cost of 
the yearly sacrificial offerings or hom is met by a yearly Government 
grant of ^£100 (Rs. 1000). The size and soHd massiveness of this 
teiflplo, together with its nearness to the burning ground, make the 
nmne Omkdreshvar greatly feared by the people of Poona. 

Pajsdhri Kot or the White Fort, also called JunaKot or the “Old 
Fort, is said to have been built byBarya an Arab commandant after 
Poona was made aMusalmdn military station in the fourteenth century. 
The fort stretches from the Dhakta or younger to the Thorla or 
elder Shaikh Salla^ along the river bank on the north, and from the 
Thorla Shaikh Salla to the Mandai market on the west. From Mandai 
it ran south parallel to the river bank, and a line run from the cause- 
way near the Kumbhdr gate eastward to join the southern boundary. 
A pipal tree named B^loba which is still fresh is said to date from 
early Musalm&n times. On the break up of the Bahmani kingdom 
near the close of the fifteenth century Poona fell with most other 
parts of Poona district to Ahmadnagar. It continued under Ahmad- 
nagar till in 1630 Murdr Jagdevrdv, a Bij^pur minister, is said to 
have passed a plough drawn by asses over the fort wall and to have 
fixed an iron rod in the ground meaning that the town was never 
again to bo peopled. About 1636, after it bad remained desolate 
for six years, M&hmud Adil Sh&h (1626 - 1656) of Bijapur raised 
Sh&hdLji Bhonsla to the command of 12,000 troops and granted him 
Poona and other villages. In the same year one Mdlthankar whom 
Shdh&ji had appointed his deputy at Poona, passed a golden plough 
over the fort wall,* removed the iron bar, and, to keep off evil, 

S rformed a shdnU or soothing ceremony. These ceremonies are 
lieved to mark the beginning of good luck to Poona. 
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^ See below Shaikh Salla (31). 
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Ill Vetdl ward is a group of four temples to the tW€®Lty-four|h 
Jam saintPARASNATH, close to each other, two of them in onf enclosure* 
The oldest of Parasnath’s temples lay in KalevAvur to tlje south-west 
and outside of the city, as the Peshw'As would not allow a Jain tettl^le 
to be built within the city. About 1750 the Jati or high priest of 
the Jains and ShankarAchdrya the Brahmanical pontiff happened to 
meet in Poona. After a long discussion it was agreed, it is said by 
bribing the Shankaracharya, that a Jain temple might be built in a 
quarter where Brdhmans did not live. The Peshwds granted the 
site of the present main temple, where two buildings one for Chiddm- 
bari or Whitoclothed and one for Digambari or l^yclad Jains were 
built both by public subscription. Of the two sects the Chiddmbaris 
or white-robed are the stronger. Both worship naked images but 
the Chiddmbaris dress their images with clothes, flowers, and orna- 
ments, while the Digambaris leave the body of theirnmage naked 
and lay all offerings at the toes of the image’s feet. The first two 
temples were enclosed by a high strong wall and strong gateways 
which w'ere kept always shut that the noise of the temples might not 
reach Brdhman ears. No spires were allowed as their sight would 
have polluted orthodox Hindus. The temple of the ITumbad or 
Digambari sect is now ii. the same state in which it was originally 
built ; but the temple of the Chidambari sect, which is dedicated to 
Godi Parasndth, proved too small, and the form of the temple, which 
was more like a private house than a public place of worsliip, was 
changed. Encouraged by the religious freedom they had enjoyed 
since the Peshwa’s overthrow in 1818, between 1830 and 1834 Jhe 
J ains raised subscriptions and built a temple to Rishabhdev the first 
of the Tirthankars at a cost of £300 (Rs. 3000). Since then they 
have kept adding out-houses to the temple from year to year. 
The buildings as they now stand contain a chief entrance facing 
north and two side entrances facing west, one of them leading to the 
Digambari temple. Over the main entrance is a drum-house or 
7iagdrkhdna and open porticoes or devdis are built inside the two other 
entrances. The main door leads to a long line of upper-storeyed 
rooms on the left, each of which is a separate temple. The original 
^ChidAmbari temple, which has now fallen to be a secondary temple, 
is in the middle of these rooms. On the right is the wall of the 
Digambari temple. Fifty yards more of an open paved passage leads 
to the enclosure of the main temple which is entered by a door in 
the north-east comer leading to an open paved courtyard in the 
middle of which is the main temple. The image chamber or shrine 
is a solid cut-stone and vaulted room about fourteen feet square and 
contains five white crosslegged and bandfolded marble images set 
in a row against the back wall, the chief image being Rishabhdev the 
first Tirthankar* Outside the image chamber, but joined with it^ is 
an octagonal portico, also built of solid stone and vaulted, the inside 
of the vault lined with small mirrors. The floor is of white marble 
with a thick black marble border. The octagop has four side doors 
one leading to it from the mbhama^tdap^ a second coated with brass 
leading to the shrine, and two side doors which open on the courtyard. 
Niches are made in the remaining four sides of the octagon,, two 
nearest the shrine having small images and the other two having 
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abelves. Outside of this octagonal portico is the wooden hall or uabka- 
vmnda^ (-W' x 20') with a carved wood ceiling and built on a high 
stone plintn. At the far end of the hall in a small railed space are 
twB marble elephants. Over the shrine doors and the octagonal 
portico are rooms with more images reached by narrow stone steps 
built round the sides of the octagon. Above the rooms side by side 
are the three symbolical spires of a Jain temple. Behind the temple 
courtyard is another yard with arrangements for bathing including 
warm water, for no worshipper may touch the idol until he has 
washed and dressed in wot clothes. The Jains have a curious mode 
of raising money for the maintenance of their temples. On holidays 
and great days when the community meets for worship they put to 
auction the right of applying saflron or keshar to the images and the 
highest bidder buys the right of first applying it. In this way 
large sums are raised. 

The second temple of Adishvar to the west of the first was 
begun in 1851 and finished in 1854 at a cost of £1400 (Es. 14,000). 
The consecration ceremony on the 8th of May 1854 was attended 
by about 10,000 Shravaks. It is a two-storeyed brick and lime 
building carved in wood on the exposed parts and surmounted 
by a treble spire. Each storey^ has four rooms one behind the 
other. The ground floor is set apart for daily se^ces at which a 
priest or guru reads and explains the Jain scriptures. On the first 
floor is the image of Adishvar, and on the second floor are smaller 
images. The back rooms of all the floors are used as dwellings by 
the guru^who must be a bachelor or BrahmachdrL The temple has 
beSn and is being added to from year to year. The third temple is 
like the second but much smaller. All four temples are gaudily 
painted and decorated with coloured chandeliers of various shapes and 
quaint glasses, globes, and other ornaments. Each is managed by 
a firm of merchants of long standing and established reputation. 
The monthly cost of all the temples amounts to about £25 (Es. 250). 
The jewels and the gold and silver coatings of the chief images are 
worth about £300 (Es, 3000) and the cash balances in hand amount 
to about £500 (Es. 5000), The Jain holy months are Chaitra or 
March- April, Shrdmn or July- August, Kdrtik or October-lfovember, 
and Phdigun or February-March when fairs are held. A car proces- 
sion takes place on the full-moon of Kdrtik or October-November, 

Phadke’s Mansion, in Aditvdr ward, was built between 1794 and 
1799 by Haripant Phadke the commander-in-chief under MddhavrAv 
the seventh Peshwa (1774-1795), The mansion is now more like a 
small village than a single house as the present owner has turned it 
into small rented tenements together yielding about £150 (Es. 1500) 
a year. The first floor front of the mansion has for more than twenty 
years held the Free Church Mission Institution. The mansion is two- 
storeyed with many halls and seven quadrangles or chauks two of 
them large. It is built of massive stone and timber and is said to 
have cost about £170,000 (Es. 17,00,000). Water from the K&traj 
aqueduct is laid on*in the back quadrangle. 

PuBANDHARE, & school.fiiend of BAldii VishvanAth the first Peshwa 
(1714- 1720), was made his minister, and was granted a site in the fort 
for a house. In 1740 his heir MalxAdAji Abiji Purandhare built a 
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manaion in the fort at a cost of £5000 (Es. 60,000) with ^o larM 
and two small quadrangles. The descendants of the Purandhare 
family still live in the mansion which is now the only important house 
in the old fort. The line of the fort walls may still be tAiced. • 

RAmesiivar’s Temple in Shukrav^r ward was built by Jiv4ji 
Pant Anna Khdsgivfile the founder of the ward at a cost of 
£3500 (Rs. 35,000). The temple has the usual shrine with portico 
and spire and a wooden hall or aahh&mandap. The hall was enlarged 
and rebuilt about 1870 by a rich public works contractor. In 1878 
a railway contractor rebuilt the doorway and over it raised a music 
hall or nagdrkhama^ The contractors paved the whole enclosure 
including a large well whose top they covered with iron rails and 
beams of wood. This temple is held in great veneration. Its great 
days are Shivrdtra in January-February and the bright half oiKdrtik 
or October-November. 

Rastia’s Mansion in Ristia ward is one of the largest re- 
maiifing mansions in the east of the city. It is surrounded by a high 
thick wall. The chief entrance is by a plain but handsome square 
gateway with massive woodwork over which rises a two-storeyed 
building. Round the inside of the enclosure runs a row of cloisters 
originally the stables of Rdstia^s aivalry retinue, now either open or 
built in and let as rooms to poor families. In the centre of the 
enclosure is the mansion which consisted of two three-storeyed build- 
ings the mansion and a store-house or kothi, since burnt, with 
plain thick walls, built round two rectangular court-yards. The 
mansion with two quadrangles remains and attached to* it is« a 
large garden and a Mahddev temple to which a temple of Rdm was 
added in 1882 by the widow of the last Rdstia. The temples are 
stone-built shrines and open porticos surmounted by spires. The 
RdstMs were the hereditary heads of the Peshwa’s cavalry and lived 
at Wdi in S&t&m, The mansion was built between 1779 and 1784 
at a cost of £90,000 (Rs. 9 Idkha) by AnandrAv Bhikdji Rdstia in 
the reign of Midhavrav the seventh Peshwa (1774 - 1795). An 
aqueduct brought from a spring in the hills of Viinavdi village four 
nules south-east of Poona was built by Anandrdv immediately after- 
wards at a cost of £20,000 (Rs. 2 lakhs) to supply water to the 
mansion and public cisterns outside. 

The Sassoon Asylum, or Poor House, in Nirdyan ward on the 
river Mutha above the Lakdi bridge, is a home for the aged, infirm, 
and diseased poor of all classes. It has at present (1883) about sixty- 
five inmates. The asylum was established in 1865 from funds raised 
by a public subscription amounting to £10,717 (Rs. 1,07,170), the 
greater part of which was given by the late Mr. David Sassoon whose 
name the asylum bears. £3457 (Rs. 34,570) were spent on buildings, 
and of £7260 (Rs. 72,600) which were deposited in the Bombay Bank 
only £1801 (Rs. 13,010) were recovered on the failure of the bank in 
1869-70. Further subscriptions were collected and the fund was 
raised to over £6000 (Rs. 50,000) which is now invested in Govern- 
ment securities. The asylum is managed by a ^committee of life 
members of whom the District Collector is the President. Thework- 
ing body is a mam^g committee nominated by the genefiu com- 
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i^ittee with* two secretaries. The Poona Municipality contributes 
£10 (Bs. d.00) a month to the asylum. The spacious site of the 
building wa^i given free by Government. The building stands on a 
hi^ punth raised above the flood line and has eleven detached wards, 
each 33' x 18', with a cooking and dining room (123' X 27'), an office 
room (43' X 34'), and latrines and out-houses. A medical attendant 
looks after the health of the inmates, the diseased being kept in 
different wards to avoid contagion. Of the (1883) sixty-five inmates, 
seventeen men and eleven women are unable to earn a living from 
old age ; six men and five women are blind ; and twenty men and six 
women are lepers. 

The two Shaikh SallAs, Thorla or the elder and Dhakta or 
the younger, are two Musalmdn shrines or dargdhs on the river bank 
in Xasba ward. They stand on the site of two Hindu temples of 
NArayaneshvar and Puneshvar. According to the local tradition, in 
1290, Syed Hisa Mohidin Khalal and four other Musalmdn ascetics 
came from Delhi, desecrated the two temples, threw away the Imgs, 
and turned the temples into shrines or dargdhs. The temple of 
Puneshvar^ became known as Shaikh SaUa-ud-dih^s or the younger 
Shaikh Salla’s shrine and the Nar^yaneshvar temple as Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin’s or the elder Shaikh SalhPs shrine. The two Poona villages 
of Yerandvane and Kalas, whose revenues had been enjoyed by the 
temples, were continued to the shrines. According to another story 
the temple priests asked the BijApur government to restore them the 
villages. The Bijdpur authorities refused unless the Brdhmans 
undertook the saints’ worship. On this one of the Brdhman priests 
embraced Islam, was appointed mujdvar or ministrant of the shrines, 
and passed down the office to his family by whom it is still held. 

A pointed arched stone gateway reached by a flight of steps leads 
to a largo enclosure, whose centre is shaded by a vigorous old 
tamarind tree under whose branches are several small tombs. To 
the left and right near the outer gateway are rest-houses with strong 
plain wooden pillars and opposite the door is another higher and 
more modern rest-house all built of wood. Some chambers to the 
right have a row of pillars with outstanding deep-cut brackets 
stretching from their capitals to the roof. In this row of buildings 
a door, whose posts are thickly covered with old horse shoes, opens 
into an inner courtyard with several tombs. The tombs to the right 
are of little size or interest. But opposite the doorway a larger 
monument, of no great elegance, with some open trellis windows, 
is said to be the tomb of a grandson of Aurangzob who is said to 
have been buried here for a year and to have been then carried to 
Aurangabad. Further to the left the large dome with the gilt 
crescent is the tomb of Shaikh Salla, and still further to the left is a 
mosque on the site of the Puneshvar temple, whose images are said 
to be buried under the floor of the mosque. The mosque tears marks 
of its Hindu origin in three doorway pillars, two of which are old 
Hindu work, square ut the bottom, then rounded, then octagonal, and 
again square. The^door is also Hindu with a Ganpati ni<me in the 
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linteL On the left in an open place under a wooden roof are some 
tombs. Some broken pillars plainer than those at the doorway lie 
Bcattered among the graves on the left. Behind the mosque a flight 
of steps led from Puneshvar’s temple to the river bed. In the front 
courtyard to the loft is a tiled building where a bier or tdbut is kept 
and where congregations are held for prayer. 

The Thorla or Elder Shaikh Salla’s Shrine on the site of 
the Nardyaneshvar temple, and containing the tomb of Shaikh Hisa 
Mohidin, lies on the Mutha below the Mandai market. The 
tomb, which has a plain doorway, is approached by a flight of steps. 
The space inside is very uneven and is now a regular burial ground 
with numerous graves round the central tomb which is a circular 
domed room. To the east and south-west are remains of old rest- 
houses. Outside the main entrance and facing the river side is a long 
building of plain wood work. On the other side are the residences of 
the tomb ministrant or mujavavy and in the middle an open courtyard. 
A flight of steps leads down the inner enclosure through an archway 
under the enclosure wall to the river. The ruins of the origins 
Ndrdyaneshvar temple are still scattered about to the south-west of 
Hisa Mohidin^s tomb. They consist chiefly of stone columns and 
lintels, some in their places and others strewn over the ground. The 
columns and lintels and the form of the old temple are in the old 
Hindu style. The villages granted* to the tombs are now encumbered 
and not in the hands of the ministrant family who are badly off. 

The Shanvar Palace in ShanvAr ward, probably at |hat time 
(1730-1818) the finest modern palace in the Deccan, was the chief 
residence of the later Peshwiis. It was so destroyed by fire in 1827 
that all that remains is the fortified enclosure wall about 200 yards 
long by 150 yards broad and twenty feet high. The lower five feet of 
the wall are built of solid stone and the upper fifteen feet of brick. 
The wall has eight bastions and five gateways in the MusalmAn style, 
the gates with high pointed arches. Of the eight bastions, all of which 
are of stone below and brick above, four are at the corners and four 
in the middle of each face the north one having the main gateway. 
The wall has five gateways. The main entrance in the centre of the 
north wall is called the Delhi gate as it faces Delhi. The huge 
wooden door remains thick-set with iron spikes to ward off elephants. 
The gateway is flanked by large twelve-sided cut-stone bastions with 
turrets. Above the main entrance is a large hall now used as a 
record room. Inside the enclosure are lines for the city reserve 
police and a garden and parade ground. On the north to the east 
of the main entrance is a smaller gate the name of which is not 
known. Two small gates in the eastern wall are called the Ganesh 
and J4mbhul gates, the Ganesh called after an image of Ganpati on one 
side of it and the Jdmbhul after a jdmbhul ot Eugenia jambolana 
tree which grew near it. The fifth gate is in the south wall at the 
western eiid% It is called the Mastdni gate after MastiLni the beau- 
tiful Muhammadan mistress of BajirAv the second Peshwa (1721-1740) 
who used to pass in and out of the palace by this gate. Mast&ui 
was brought by Ohinmdji Apa from Upper India and pi^ented to 
the Peshwa. She we!$ a noted beauty and the Peshwa was %KtremeIy 
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f qpd of heA * Large landed property and buildings were granted to 
her and a garden in the city still goes by her name. 

Xhe site oMhe Shanvdr palace was chosen by the second Peshwa 
Bdjirdv Balldl (1721 - 1740), who, according to the well worn story, 
when riding, saw a hare turn on a dog and thought that 
a house built on that site would never be taken. The site, 
which is about 4^ acres, was cleared of Koli and other huts and the 
foundation stone was laid by Peshwa Biijirdv’on the new moon of the 
Musalman month of Kajab in 1729. Part of the foundation-laying 
ceremony is said to have been the burial of a live Mang. Shdhu 
(17U8-1749) of Sdtdra told the Peshwa not to put the main entrance 
to the north as it would mean a war with Delhi, the Moghal capital, 
of . 4 j^ 8 e ruler Shdhu always considered himself a vassal. In defer- 
enceT!b Sljdhu’s wishes the building of the gate was stopped and it 
was not completed till after Shdhu*s death (1749) by the third Peshwa 
BiJ,Mji Btijiriv (1740-1761). The palace was a six-storeyed building 
with four large and several smaller courts or chauks. The, courts 
were called either from the objects for which they were set apart or 
the persons who occupied them. One was called Phaddeha Chaukor 
the Granary and Stores Court, a second Tak Chauk or the Dairy 
Court, a third Mudpdk Chauk A the Kitchen Court, a fourth 
Pakv^riiia Chauk or the Sweetmeat Court, and two others S^ivitrib^i’s 
and Yamundbdi’s Chauks after two ladies of the Peshwa’s family. 
The halls or divdnkhduos of the palace had names taken either 
from their decorations or from their uses. One was called the Guk4k 
Div^nkhiTna, because it was embellished with toys and decorations 
from Gokdk in Belgaum ; another the N^lch Div^nkhdna where 
dancing parties vgre given ; a third tlie Kaclieri Div^nkhdna or 
audience hall, where statesmen and strangers were received ; a fourth 
the Ilastidanti Div^nkhdna or ivory hall because of an ivory ceiling 
and other decorations ; the fifth the Gaiiesh Div^nkhdna where 
Ganpati was yearly worshipped in Bhddrapad or August-September ; 
a sixth the A rse Malidl because its walls and ceiling were covered 
with mirrors ; and a seventh, Nardyanrdv’s Mahal because it was 
specially built for the fifth Peshwa Ndr^yanrdv (1772 - 1773). These 
and other halls were in the form of a standish or kalamddn with a 
central main hall with square ceiling, and side compartments with 
sloping ceilings like the aisles of a church. The pillars supporting 
the main halls were of wood cut in the cypress or suru pattern 
and were jdined together on the top by thick cusped arches. The 
oeiKngs were covered with beautiful wooden tracery in different 
patterns. The wood work was painted with figures of trees and men 
or scenes from the Pur^ns in enamel and gold. The stone work 
inside the courts was throughout finely chiselled and polished. 
Most of the important courts had central fountains. ^ The 
height of the palace is not known. It is said that the spire of 
Alandi temple twelve miles north of Poona was seen from the 
uppermost terrace. All round the palace thick iron chains were 
hung on the walls ^to ward off lightning and other evil spirits. A 
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retinue of Brahman servants Was mamtained at the palace at^ a 
monthly cost of £150 (Es* 1600). From a cistern in^ the palace 
water was raised to the seventh storey and carried to -»the Mudpdk 
court, T^k court, and other parts of the palace. The fountain in 
Phad court was famous for its size and beauty. The story is told that, 
while the palace was building, no one thought of the water-supply 
except a skilful mason who stealthily built a duct under the wall and 
made a reservoir near the Ganesh gate. When the palace was 
finished and the Feshwa was arranging to bring water from the Eldtraj 
aqueduct into the palace he saw no way except by pulling down a 
part of the enclosure wall with the building on it. The mason showed 
his duct and was rewarded for his foresight by the grant of a village 
near Ahmadnagar where his descendants still Uve. In 1755 stone 
towers were built over the gateways. In 1788 the Phad con A was 
rebuilt Under the superintendence of Ndna Fadnavis. In 1811 an 
Asmani Mahdl or Sky Hall built by BAjirilv the last Peshwa (1796- 
1817) was burnt down. In 1827 on Thursday the bright sixth of 
Phdlgun or March-April the palace caught fire, and.continued burning 
about a fortnight. In spite of all efforts, almost the whole of the 
palace was destroyed. Among the parts saved was the Mirror Hall 
which has since been removed. The palace site is now used for the 
reserve force of the Poona city police. 

The Shtikravau Palace in Shukravdr ward was built by Bdjir^.v 
the last Peshwa in 1803-4. It was partly burnt in 1820 and the 
ruins were sold by Government. No trace but the bare walls 
remains. This was a small building with two courts and two upper 
storeys. It was Bdjirdv^s private residence. 

Someshvar's Temple in the Aditvd-r ward w'is built by N4r4- 
yanr4v N4tu about 1830. It has become a great resort for wan- 
dering Gosavis. The temple is now (August 1884) being rebuilt 
public subscription among the Mdrw^ri shopkeepers in the 
Xdpadganj market who have already given about £3000 (Rs. 30,000). 
The body of the temple is being built of polished trap with marble 
columns and terraced windows. The original image chamber is 
preserved and is being lined with masonry. The hall will be 
built of carved wood. A public cistern has been built in the 
yard and a small garden has been made at the back. Along the 
sides are rest-houses for Gos&vis. The doorway with a small drum- 
house or nagdrkhdna over it has been recently rebuilt. The ling 
of this temple is a natural knob of rock like the Omkdreshvar 
ling and is held in high veneration. The great day of the temple is 
M^hdshivrdtra in February -March. The temple expenses are met 
by subscriptions among the traders of K4padganj. 

JoGESHVARi was One of the oldest guardians of the city and had a 
temple about a mile to the north of the town when it consisted of 
about a dozen huts. The goddess, who is now painted red and called 
Tdmbdi or Red Jogeshvari, is formally askeq to all marriage and 
other imjportant family ceremonies. The temple is very plain and 
built of solid stone with a shrine and a small hall in front. On the 
sides are platforms with images of Yithoba, Mahddev, an^j^'^Ganpati. 
The holy days of the temple are the Navrdfra in September - October. 
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^TulsibIg* Temple in BudhvAr ward, was built in 1761 by order of 
the third Peshwa Baldji B^jirdv ( 1 740 - 1761) . The temple stands on 
th^ site of a garden of basil or tuUL Close to the garden a stream now 
dry passed by the Red Jogeshvari’s temple. A trace of the stream 
remains in a woman’s tomb behind the Tulsi Garden which must once 
have been on the bank of the stream. The building of the temple was 
superintended by Ndro App^ji who was also made the temple manager. 
The Tulsibdg is about one acre in area and is entered hy a small door. 
It contains three temples, one of R4m in the middle, of Ganpati on 
the right of Riim, and of Shiv on the left. Ram’s temple consists of a 
cutstone and vaulted shrine with a spire and an arcaded portico with 
a marble floor. Ganpati’s and Mahadev’s temples are also of cutstone 
smaller and without the portico. In front of the temple a yard 
lai^ii^^n flow^ beds is crossed by paved footpaths which lead to 
the diTOffeat temples. Behind the temples are two detached halls 
beyond one of which is a basil pillar. Below the pillar is a four^ 
armed stone image of Vishnu lying on the serpent Shesh. In front 
of Rdm’s templ^is a third large hml about twenty feet high with a 
wood-carved ceiling and a fountain. Rdm’s temple has three white 
marble images of Rdm Sita and Lakshman. In front of Rdm in 
a small stone shrine is a black-stone standing image of Mitruti with 
folded hands. Over the north and south gateways are two drum- 
houses or nagdrkhdnds where drums are beaten daily at morning even- 
ing and midnight and in addition at noon and afternoon on Saturdays, 
the day on vmich Poona passed to the Peshwas. Additions and 
alteraticBis, at a cost of about £3000 (Rs. 30,000), have lately been 
made to the temple by Mr. Nandram N^ik. A very elegant new 
conical cemjjgtg^e 140 feet high and ornamented with figures foliage 
and niches” hasTbeen built ; and the third hall or sabJidmandap 
(60' X 40' X 20') has been rebuilt of massive wood. Tulsib^g is the 
most frequent^ temple in Poona. It enjoys a grant for the mainte- 
nance of the drum-house from the Parvati temple revenues and has 
shops and houses whose rents go towards its expenses. 

The temple of Vetal or the Ghost King in Vetdl ward, is an 
ordinary looking and popular temple with a shrine, a chamber, and 
an outer hall. Round the outside of the temple runs an open air 
passage about six feet wide, and round the outside of the passage is 
a row of rough undressed stones about six inches high covered with 
whitewash and tipped with redlead. The north and west walls of 
the temple are also marked with great patches of redlead and 
whitewash. Near the entrance door is a small altar where a lamp 
burns and where are impressions of VetaPs feet and a small Nandi or 
bull. Low caste people do not go further ; they bow beside the feet 
and look at Vetal, From the roof of the shrine or chamber at the 
west end of the hall hangs a bell, which, according to the temple 
ministrant, one of the Peshwas presented to Vetal in fulfilment 
of a vow that he would offer Vetdl a bell if the casting of a certain 
cannon was successful. The god is a red block about mree feet high 
and three feet roigid. The top is roughly made into the shape of a 
man’s face with large eyes and a black moustache. It is thickly 
encrustbd with redlead. On the top of the head is a small wreath of 
chrysanthemums. From the roof hangs a garland of bd or iSgl^, 
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marMeios and custard apple leaves and marigold flowers^ afnd across ^le 
door is a string of dry mango leaves. The god is washed every 
day, but no light is burnt near him. Friday is his big day. The 
god is a pillar of cement built over a round undressed stone, 
which, about ninety years ago, a Maratha brought from the villa^ 
of Bapgaon in the Purandhar sub-division. His great-grandson is 
the present ministrant or pujdri. All classes of Hindus, BrAhmans 
as well as other people, worship this Vetal. Vetdl is worshipped in 
the same way as Bahiroba and other Mardtha gods. Goats are 
sacrificed to him in fulfilment of vows ; cocks are not offered, Vetjirs 
chief worshippers are athletes and sorcerers. 

Vishnu Mandik or Vishnu’s temple in Gos^vipura in Somvdr 
ward is one of three charitable works built in 1 846 at a cost of £ 1 3.009 
(Rs. 1,30,000) by a wealthy Gosavi named Bavtf, Narpatgir^-tiuru 
Kisangir who died in 1859. To remedy the deficieiit water-supply of 
Gosdvipura Bdva Narpatgir laid a branch from the Ilatraj aqueduct 
and A)uilt public cisterns, this temple, and a rest-house .< The work was 
begun hi 1846 and finished in 1850. The temple c-Onsists of a small 
solid stone room about twenty feet square with a vault surmounted 
by a conical tower. The objects of worship in the room are images 
of Vishnu and Lakshmi. The iJower is richly ornamented with 
foliage, niches, and mythological figures in stucco. In front of the 
room is an arched stone portico. Toucliing the portico on a lower 
level is a large wooden hall or mhhumandap open on the north* 
The hall has a central nave and aisles. To the north of the 
temple is a paved quadrangle surrounded by open wooden pillared 
halls. To the north of the first quadrangle is a second with 
rooms and halls on the sides. The first quadrangle^l^d;^ neat little 
fountain and outside the temple premises are two large public cisterns. 
Bdva Jfarpatgir has endowed the temple cisterns and rest-house with 
lands yielding £50 (Rs. 500) a year. 

Vishnu’s Temple in Shukravdr ward was built by Jivdjipant 
Anna Khdsgiviile, Behind the temple is a water cistern or hand from 
which Brdhmans alone are allowed to draw water. Beyond the 
cistern was a garden belonging to Khdsgivdlo with a dwelling 
'surrounded by fountains. The garden, dwelling, and fountains have 
been removed and the site taken by the Poona municipality for the 
central market.^ The temple is in two parts, a shrine and a portico, 
both built of solid stone and vaulted with a spire. In front is an 
open wooden hall or mbhdmandap with a tiled roof where Purdns are 
read every evening to large numbers of people. 

VishrAmbAg Palace in Sadashiv ward, now used for the Govern- 
ment High School, is a large one-storeyed mansion, 2 60 feet long and 
816 feet broad. The palace has three ,quadrangles or chauks each 
with open halls on all sides on the ground-floor and enclosed rooms 
with numerous windows on the upper floor. The chief supports on 
the ground-floor are all of wood, cut square apd placed on stone 
pedestals. The beams and girders are also of wood, cut and dressed 


^ la reward for his paldie spirit Ooverameat presented tlie BAva wit^ a gold 
Iwra^let* 3 See above pp. 937-938* ... 
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souare, columns of the upper floor are also of wood carfed in 

tnfe cypres^or suru form. The columns have a square base and rounded 
top. The sljafts are round but bulge out a little at starting and taper 
at the head. The entablature is nearly the same as the base inverted 
’ though smaller. Above the entablature the column runs square and 
receives the square post plate and over it the beams. The space 
between the post plate and the entablature is filled by a false wooden 
arch. The arch is cusped and horse-shoe shaped, the centre raised in 
a point by turning up the ends of the two uppermost cusps of the 
arch. The shafts are carved with the stalk and leaves of creepers 
and the base and entablature arc enriched with foliage. The arches 
start from the stem which carries the flower and fruit of the creeper. 
Th e palace roof was originally a terrace, but it has been lately made 
ihni^Ltiled roof. ^The quadrangles or chauks are well paved squares 
with aSpl^ooin for lectures and other meetings. The hindmost 
quadranglectM^^s thr(.‘e small cisterns placed in a line in the centre 
and fed by th(^»ter of the Nana Fadnavis aqueduct. Outside* the 
palace is a called Pushkarni. The palace was 

built as a by Bii jirdv the last Peshwa between 1803 and 

1809 at a cost of £20,054 (Ks. 2,00,540). The aqueduct and cisterns 
cost a further sum of £850 (Rs. 8500). The palace was furnished at 
a cost of £1400 (Rs. 14,000), and an establishment at a monthly cost 
of. £40 (Rs. 400) was kept to guard it and attend the Peshwa when 
he lived there. 

On the recommendation of Mr. Chaplin, Commissioner of the Deccan 
(1^8- 1821);^ Government set apart £2000 (118.20,000) out of the 
D^^kshina FAd,' to maintain a college for the study of the Vedas and 
Shds tras. Th oVo^ege or Pdthshdla was started in this palace in 1821. 
Aboiir*f842the stuJtj’ Sfthe Vedas was stopped and classes for teaching 
English were substituted, with the late Major Candy, the author of 
the Mardthi Dictionary, as the head of the college staff. The study 
of the Shdstras w^as stopped in 1856 and the first Deccan College was 
formed with a preparatory school attjxched. In course oi time (1868) 
the very handsome Deccan College buildings now in use "were 
completed. The preparatory school which then became the High 
School has since remained in the Vishrambag palace. In May 1879 
thfe front quadrangle of the palace was burnt down by incendiaries, 
--^^ublic subscriptions, aided by municipal contributions, were raised 
and the buildings restored somewhat to their original appearance. It 
is intended to make the restoration complete. 

Besides the above the following buildings may be noted. In 
Aditvdr ward, Ghorpade's mansion with a large j)ublic cistern 
and a jalmandir or water-house that is a house built on pillars 
in water. In Budhvdr ward Mankeshvar^s palace now owned by 
the Kibe banker of Indore, and Thatte’s temple of Ram ; in Gan^ 
ward Raie Bdgsher’s mosque; in Kasha ward Nana Fadnavis 
mansion where the Peshw&s^ records are kept ; m Nardyan ward the 
GAikvAd^s mansion ^he Lakdi brid^ and Vithoba^s temple ; in 
Shanv^r ward App^ Balvant Mehandale^s mansion, Ohandrachud^s 
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manefbn^ Gadre’s mansion owned by the Dowager Bdni of Barova 
and now occupied by the New English School, Harihareshvar^s 
temple, Holkar’s mansion, Jamkhandikar's mansion, S^nglikar’s 
mansion, and Shirke’s mansion. In Shukravdr ward Bara Imams* 
or the Twelve Saints* mosque, Bhdu Mansdrdm’s mansion built by a 
rich contractor Bhdu Mani^rdm in 1869, and NandrAm Ndik’s man- 
sion built in 1859 both favourite resorts of Maratha chiefs visiting 
Poona on business or pleasure, and the Pant Sachiv*8 mansion ; and 
in VetdJ ward Chaiidhari*s mansion now in possession of Rdv Sdheb 
Bhajekar, and the S. P. G. Mission house and church. 

The Cantonment, the eastern section of Poona, has an area of 
about 4*25 square miles, about 80,225 people, and during the five 
years ending 1883, an average yearly cantonment revenue^of 
about £0664 (Rs. 66,642).^ It is a rectangular plot of lan^^oout 
2*72 miles from north to south and varying from V *86 frr ” 1'62 miles 
from east to west. It is bounded on the north e Peninsula 
railway, on the east by Bahiroba’s stream, on the ' by a line 
drawn from the Vanavdi Hay stacks past tiiS ha;<hsii^^ ^he Military 
Prison (85) to the cemetery on the Satara road (59), on tme south-west 
and west by the Bhav^ni and Ndna wards of the city, and on the 
north-west by the line of the Codncil Hall road which separates it 
from the suburban municipality. 

Almost along its whole length to the Right Plank Lines in the 
extreme south, the central belt of the Military cantonment, with an 
area of 130 acres, is kept open for parade and other military 
purposes. Beyond this central open belt to the north-east are ‘the 
Ghorpadi Lines and Barracks, to the south-east the Y&avdi Lines, 
to the south the Bight Flank Lines so called on 

the right flank of the cantonment, to the south-west the Neutral 
Lines and the Petty Staff Lines, to the west the Native Infantry Lines 
and behind tliem the Sadar Bazar, to the north-west the Ordnance 
Lines and behind them the Staff Lines. Beyond the natural limits 
of the cantonment, but under the control of the Cantonment 
Magistrate, in the extreme north-east on the right bank of Bahiroba's 
stream, between the Peninsula railway and the river, are the Native 
Cavalry Lines. 

The land in the cantonment forms two parts, the central belt mosi^ 
of it of poor soil and i-ock, bare of houses, and with few trees except 
those that line the roads which cross and encircle it; and the groups 
and lines of residences chiefly of European civil and military oflfleers 
in the Ghorpadi lines in the north-east, in the Vdnavdi Lines in 
the south-east, in the Right Flank Lines in the south, and in the 
Neutral, Native Infantry, and Staff Lines in the west and north-west. 
All of these quarters or lines are well provided with excellent roads 
some of which have road-side trees and riding paths. Most of the 
houses are in enclosures of half an acre to two acres fenced with brick 
walls or low cactus hedges. Many of the en^plosures are bare of 


1 The details are : Ea 23 ,635 in 1870-80, Hs. 24,840 in 1880-81, Rs. 86,507 m 1881-82, 
Ks. 1,08,394 in 1882-83, and Rs. 92,837 in 1883-84. 
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tr^es. Ouhdrs, especially daring tlie rains, are shady gardens well 
stocked vuith shrubs, roses, geraniums, and flowering plants and 
creepers. Ayith a few exceptions the houses are one-storeyed 
buildings, on plinths two to five feet high with stone and cement 
walls and tiled roofs. A few are owned and held by wealthy Natives 
but most are owned by Natives of Poona and let to IJuropeans, chiefly 
Civil and Military officers at monthly rents of £5 to £15 (Bs, 50- 
150) or £80 to £120 (Bs. 800 - 1200) for the rainy season. Each 
house has its line of stables and servants^ quarters generally of brick. 
Besides these lines the cantonment limits include two lines of small 
houses with small front gardens and paying rents of £2 10 s. to £7 
10s. (Eb. 25 - 75) a month. These are the Ordnance Lines to the 
aorth-east of the Native Infantry Lines and the Petty Staff Lines to 
^th-west of Jbhe Neutral Lines. The residents of these lines 
are chieSy^j^urooean and Eurasian pensioners and Government 
servants. Th.? nme lines within cantonment limits have 4451 people 
of whom 981 are Europeans and the rest (3470), chiefly their servants, 
Goanese, Musalmai)|i 9 iii^^ Hindus. * 


To the left of the Native Infantry lines is the Sadar Bazar or 
chief market a town (1883) of 2491 houses, 705 shops, and 17,813 
people, which has sprung up sinfie the beginning of British rule. 
The main thoroughfare is a fine broad street with open paved gutters, 
broad footpaths lighted with kerosine lamps, and shops shaded by 
fine trees. 


Some of t^p^ouses are small and poor with low front walls. Most 
are two-sto 'Syed many of them built on a plinth, with a receding 
ground floor and pillars at the edge of the plinth supporting an 
over])^agi«g upper ^<iQ ppv with projecting beams generally without 
carving. In other hou^s the ground floor comes to the edge of the 
plinth and in the upper storey is an overhanging balcony. Besides 
these single and two-storeyed houses are handsomer buildings 
three or four-storeys high with fronts of rich strong wood work 
with fine rounded pillars and deep overhanging balconies and 
verandas with iron railings. 

The owners of the Sadar Bazdr houses are Hindu traders chiefly 
Gujardt and Mdrwdr Vanis, Shimpis, Telis, and Kdmathis, and of the 
poorer dwellings domestic servants to Europeans. Next in number 
to the Hindu houseowners come Muhammadans, Mehmans, Bohords, 
mutton and beef butchers, dealers in poultry. Government pensioners, 
and domestic servants to Europeans. Parsis, who come next in 
number, own the best dwellings and are the chief traders. The 
Portuguese who are chiefly Government clerks own some well built 
though small dwellings. They are principally medical practitioners 
druggists and shopkeepers. Goanese and Native Christians chiefly 
bakers also own houses and live in them. Monthly house rents in 
the Sadar Baz&r vary from .2^. (Be. 1) for a hut to £l 10«. to £2 
(Bs.15-20) for an^ ordinary dwelling. Shop rents vary for smaU 
shops from 10^, to*£l IO 5 . (Es, 5-15} a month and for large shops 
rise to as much^as £5 (Bs, 50). Single lodgings or rooms are 
usually let at about 28 . (Be. 1 ) month. Daring the past few years 
rents have risen and are now (1886) high. 
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In 1888 the Sarlar BazAr had 706 shops of which 114 we^»^ 
grocers, fifty-five Bohora cloth sellers, forty-nine mutton' butchers, 
forty-six retail country liquor sellers, forty-five shroffT or money- 
lenders, thirty-eight beef butchers, thirty-five vegetable sellers, 
thirty-five betelnut sellers, thirty-five tailors, thirty cloth sellers, 
twenty-seven goldsmiths, twenty-four fruit sellers, twenty-two 
wholesale Europe liquor sellers, eighteen carpenters, fifteen retail 
bakers, thirteen palm-liquor sellers, thirteen glass bangle-sellers, 
twelve wholesale bakers, twelve fish sellers, nine sodawater and 
lemonade sellers, five private dispensaries, five bookbinders, four 
perfume sellers, four cigar sellers, four ironsmiths,four watchmakers, 
three salt-meat sellers, three booksellers, two tent-makers, two 
glaziers, two workers in tin, two photographers, and one ice-sellep. 
Besides the five private dispensaries which were owned by Poij#*-giS^e 
and Hindus, a charitable dispensary for medical advice a^J^ freatraent 
is maintained at the cost of the cantonment fund. As regards the 
caste or race of the different classes of shopkeepers the photographers 
and the ice-maker were Pdrsis, the tailors afCLS^tat-makers Mardtha 
and Kamathi Shimpis, the boot and shoe makers chiefly Pardeahi 
and Telangi Mochis, th ' glaziers and carpenters Parsi Hindu and 
Musalmdn carpenters, the palns-liquor sellers Parsis Marathas 
and Kdmathis, the grocers chiefly Gujardt and Mdrwar Vdnis, the 
cigar-sellers Goanese and Madras Hindus, the Atdrs or perfume sellers 
Muhammadans, the wholesale Europe liquor sellers 'chiefly Pdrsis, 
the bakers almost all Goanese, the goldsmiths Paifdfijehi Maratha 
Gujardti and Telangi goldsmiths, the sodawater and lem^made sellers 
mostly Hindus, the cloth-sellers chiefly Mehmans Gujarat Vdnis and 
Shimpis, the beef and mutton butchers Muhammadans, tln^ege table 
sellers Hindus and Muhammadans, and the fiS^ 8!?Her8, someotwhom 
import fish from Bombay in ice, Parsis and Hindus. In addition 
to these 705 ordinary shops are eleven large shops, one a branch of 
a joint stock company, six owned by Europeans, one by a Hindu, 
two by Pdrsis, and one by a Musdlman,^ 

During the south-west monsoon that is between June and 
October several European and native tailors, milliners, and dress 
makers come from Bombay to Poona. Of liquor shops in the Sadar 
Bazdr twenty-two sell wholesale Europe spirits wine and beer, and 
forty-six shops retail country liquor and thirteen shops retail palm 
liquor or toddy. Country liquor is distilled by a contractor at a 
distillery, which is under Government supervision, about four 
iniles east of the cantonment. Palm liquor is brought from the 
neighbourhood of Poona by a contractor who pays Government a 


» The branch of the joint stock company is Treacher and Co. *8 general merchanti 
ehemiete and drug^ts ; the six Shiropeau- owned shops are Badham Pile and Company 
elothifflra, Mrs. Hunt and Mrs. Taylor milliners, Mr. J, Farbstein hair cutter, 
Marcks and Compiiny watchmakers, Phillips and Company chemists, and Wntson 
and Company ^enrniil merchants; the one HindU''Owndd shop is Morgan and 
Balkrishna chemiets druggists commission agents and auctioneers ; the two Parsi* 
tnmed shops are Cooper and Company bocmsellers and stt^taoners, and prr and 
Hirjlbhai saddlers boot and shoemakers commission agents and atiotioneneni ; and 
the one MntMiliiidn‘'OWited Is littdha Ibrahim and Company general merdbants and 
auctioneersa 
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c^ctain sum *for the monopoly of the sale within a certain area. The 
country sprits are chiefly distilled from moha or Bassia latifolia 
flotjers and •sugar. The tavern keepers are Pd^rsis, Hindus, and 
some Muhamm^ans. The business is brisk and lucrative. 

Except^ a few poor European pensioners the Sadar Bazd>r is peopled 
by Natives. They are of two classes outsiders and locals. The 
outsider classes are chiefly Pdrsis from Bombay, Bohor^s from 
Gujarat, Mehmansfrom Cutch, and Vanis from Gujarat and Milrwdr. 
The chief local classes are Brdhmans, Buruds, Chambhars, 
Kdrnathis, Mdlis, Mardthas, Mochis, Shimpis, and Sond.rs. The 
outsiders are rich and prosperous, the locals are chiefly craftsmen 
who, though well-to-do, have not risen to wealth. 

The first P^rsis who settled in the Sadar Bazar came from Sirur 
in East Poo^a in 1818 when the bulk of the British troops were moved 
from Sirur to Poona. They opened four Europe shops in thatched 
huts. The first to build a permanent shop was one Mr. Motdbhai^nd 
the others followed 1^": ^'':^ample. The richest of them was Bejanji 
Canteenvala the maternal grandfather of the present mail contractor 
Mr. Frdmji Ardeseer who built a large shop in the Sadar Bazd.r and 
at Kirkce. The Parsis now form a prosperous community. They live 
in Main street and deal chiefly in European liquor, oilman^s stores, 
and groceries. Others are wa-tchmakers, carpenters, bookbinders, 
coach-builders, house-painters, hotel-keepers, and clerks. A few are 
men of property who live on the rents of lands and houses. The 
traders order armost all their stores from England and the continent of 
Europe. Their chief patrons are Europeans and Eurasians. Bohords, 
SBia Musalmtos chiefly of Gujardt origin, came to the Sadar Bazdr 
soon^;:«rtcr it became a* British camp. They are said to have begun 
by selling raw cotton. They now deal in piece goods, oilman^s stores, 
crockery, hardware, and glass. They never sell liquor or lend money. 
The Mehmans, who are Sunni Musalmdns of Cutch, settled in tho 
Sadar Bazdr in 1835, They had traded with Europeans in Cutch 
and, finding them proBtable patrons, followed them to Bombay and 
from Bombay to Poona. They began as hawkers selling piece 
goods muslins and woollens. Later on they dealt in oilman^s stores, 
and they now sell English millinery, harness and saddlery, plated 
ware, crockery and glass, piece goods, furniture, and horses and 
carriages. They do not sell liquor or lend money. Some live on 
incomes drawn from land and house property. They deal direct 
with England and the continent of Europe. Vdnis or Banias were 
the first settlers in the Sadar Bazdr and are now the largest body of 
traders. They are of three classes, Gujardt Mdrwdr and Lingdyat 
Vdnis, all hardworking and moneymaking. The Lingayats have 
the best name for fair .dealing ; the Gnjardtis and Mdrwdris are 
hated for their hard greedy ways. Most of all three classes deal in 
grain and pulse. O&ers trade in piece-goods both European and 
local, and a few mostly Gujardtis do nothing but lend money* 
Borrowing from th*ese Vdnis leads many Eurasian youths to ruin. 
Grain dealers buy wholesale from city traders and sell retail in the 
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cantonment* Besides dealing in grain they generally sell tea, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco, and kerosiae oil which they bring fronfi Bombay. 
The piece-goods dealers bring most of their goods from Bombay. 
They sell to Europeans and Eurasians, but their chief customers 
are low class Hindus. Ling^yat and Gujarat Vanis generally 
begin life by taking service with a dealer or shopkeeper of their 
own class. They save and lay by and start on their, own account. 
A Mdrwiri generally begins by carrying a sack of parched grain 
which he barters for old iron and broken bangles. He is a great 
child-tempter giving children parched grain and sometimes a 
copper or two for any little article they may pilfer from their parents’ 
houses. After a time the Mdrwdri opens a small shop and saves by 
the practice of the strictest thrift. 

Of the nine local classes Brahmans, most of, whcTBi are 
Deshasths, are a small body. Shrinking from risk spoils them as 
traders. Craft and thrift are their two leading moneymaking 
traits. , Most are clerks in Government an^rivate servic*o. Buruds 
or bamboo workers,* who live chiefly in Main street, make wicker 
and basket work and matting. The women earn as much as 
the men, who, though orderly and hardworking, are given to 
drink. Chambhdrs or Leather workers are a poor Mardthi-speaking 
class. They make chaplds or sandals, and Deccan Brd,hman shoes 
called jodds. Their women help by lining the upper part of Brd.hman 
shoes with silk. They are poor, partly because they have a caste 
rule against making English boots and shoes. Kflindthis arc a 
class of Telugu-speaking craftsmen and labourers who live chifefly 
near Malcolm’s pond. They are of many castes but the largest 
class arc Kamdthi flower gardeners or Phul Mails who do not .grow 
flowers but work chiefly as masons and contractors. The men 
though active and clever are often careless and dissipated, sometimes 
kept by their wives who are excellent workers. A few Kamdthis 
have risen to be clerks. Mdlis, who belong to the Phul Mdli or 
flower gardener division, do nothing but grow flowers. Though poor 
they are frugal and live within their means. Mardthds are a large 
'but poor class. Some are petty shopkeepers selling mutton liquor 
and betelnut and tobacco. Many are husbandmen and market 
gardeners, and this section has greatly prospered since the 
opening of the Khadakvdsla canal. But many, perhaps one- 
half, are idle and debauched. Modus or Shoemakers are of 
two classes MadrAsis and Pardeshis. The Madrdsis, whose 
home tongue is Tamil, are excellent workmen both as boot and 
shoe and as harness makers. Chiefly through their skill Poona- 
made European boots are in demand all over the Deccan 
and in Bombay. They are highly paid and might have constant 
employment, but they are idle and given to drink. Most of them 
always spend some drunken days after getting their wages. They 
eat flesh, including beef, daily, and have lately taken to coffee 
drinking. Pardeshi Moobis from Bengal speak Hindustani at home 
pnd are generally single, They are clever workjoaen making boots 
and shoes for Mehimna, who send them to Bombay and other parts 
frf^Hhe presidency. They eat flesh except beef, and driift: liquor; 
Bhimpis or lure of two main classes Nimdeys and Jains, and 
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among Namdevs are two divisions MardthAa and Telangis. The 
If)4na(ievs%and Jains are bitter rivals according to the Ndmdev 
saying ' Spare a serpent, not a Jain Shimpi/ Most of them live in 
M£n street* They are hardworking and carefnl but given to drink. 
Their chief business is selling cloth and clothes. Sondrs or gold 
and silver smiths, some of whom are PdnchAls or anti-Brdhman 
Sonars and others ordinary Maratha Sonars, live chiefly in Main 
street. They have good employment both from Europeans and 
Natives and are well-to-do. 

The Cantonment has eight principal streets. East, Main, Centre, 
Grain Market, West, Sachapir, Ddddbhdi Bhootee, and Sholdpur 
and Bhavani Petb Roads. Bast street, 4200 feet long, contains the 
principal shops for the supply of Europe goods and articles of dress 
and clothing. Main street, 4680 feet long,, contains 347 houses. 
The larger Bohoras' shops and tailoring establishments and sellers 
of Europe spirits wines and beers are established in this street. 
Centre street, 2280 feet long, contains 239 houses with shops of 
Vani grocers. Grain Market street, 480 feet long, contains* twenty- 
eight houses chiefly occupied by grain dealers. West street, 3420 
feet long, is a great thoroughfare to the west of the Sadar Bazdr 
running from north-west to the s(with of the bazdr, beginning at the 
Jamsetji fountain and terminating south of the Malcolm pond* 
Sachapir street 1800 feet long and containing eighty-one houses 
is ono of the ^approaches to Poona city from the cantonment. 
Ddddbhai Bhootee street, called after its chief resident Mr. Dadabh4i 
Bl^ooteefis 1980 feet long and contains thirty-two houses. The 
large Gavlivdda in the old Modikhana quarter lies to the north of 
the street. Sholapur road 2040 feet long has the Government 
Bakery and the large business buildings of Messrs. Morgan and 
Balkrishna, auctioneers and merchants. To the south of the road 
near Messrs. Balkrishna’s premises is a neat row of buildings used 
as residences and shops. Bhaviini Peth road, 720 feet long, containa 
twonty-six houses chiefly occupied by M4rw&r moneylenders. 

The management of the cantonment is in the hands of a 
cantonment committee of thirteen members, nine official and four 
non- official, under the presidency of the Officer Commanding the 
Station and with the Cantonment Magistrate as Secretary.^ Subject 
to rules passed by Goverument this committee at monthly or more 
frequent meetings fixes the strength and the pay of the cantonment 
staff. Under the control of the committee, the Cantonment 
Magistrate as executive head manages the conservancy and 
sanitation of the cantonment which for conservancy purposes has 
been divided into eleven wards. The conservancy staff clean private 
latrines and remove nightsoil from private houses at a monthly 
charge of 6(i. to 1«. (4-8 a«.) from each house.® In all parts of the 
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1 The official members are : The Collector and District Magistrate, the Divisional 
Deputy Burgeon General, the Executive Engineer, three officers in monthly rotation 
commanding Uegiments stationed at Poona, the Civil Surgeon, the Executive 
Engineer for Irrigation, and the Cantonment Magistrate. 

t The strength of the conservancy staff is 103 road sweepers and 96 nightsoil-xneni, 
supervis^by twdve supervisors or muMdam and two inspectors. 
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cantonment, not in the charge of regimental or oihSv special 
establishments, the cantonment conservancy staff remoye all filHh 
and rubbish from the public roads and streets, from public latrines 
slaughter-houses and other places, from receptacles provided Hor 
filth and rubbish, and from public and private premises to the 
committee manure yard about half a mile east of the Sholapur 
bridge and north of the Sholdpur road beyond the new cemetery (60). 
From the cantonment fund tlie Sadar Baz^r and other parts of the 
cantonment are kept clean. The Sadar Bazdr streets are lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps, the posts made of iron in Bombay and the 
lanterns, also of iron, in Poona. The streets are provided with surface 
drains which are twice flushed daily to carry off house sulla'gc, the 
water draining into the Mdnik watercourse or ndia. Eight large 
public cisterns for free drinking water, three stand-pipes two at 
Ghorpadi and one at Vdnavdi, and largo sheds of fourteen blocks 
containing 426 stalls, five containing 144 stalls in SholApur Bazdr 
and nine containing 284 stalls in Old Modikhdna near Daddbh^i 
Bhootea street for milch cattle, have also been provided. There are 
two slaughter houses, one for bullocks and cows, the other for sheep 
and goats. The buildings are close to the Government slaughteries 
south of the Military Prison (86) oi^ the road to Kondva village. 1'he 
daily average of animals slaughtered is, in the fair season, sixty-five 
sheep and goats and eighteen cows and calves ; and in the monsoon 
120 sheep and goats and eighteen to twenty cows apd calves. In 
the west and north-west the roads are daily watered during the dry 
months, and the most frequented roads are, in dark nightq, lighted 
by 456 kerosine lamps. In 1883-84 the cantonment had, including a 
balance of £6797 (Rs. 67,970), an income of £16,081 (Rs. 1,60,810), 
and an expenditure of £15,907 (Rs. 1,59,070). The chief sources of 
income are octroi duties and property rates, licenses, and fees and 
passes ; the main charges are under conservancy, public works, and 
lock-hospital. 

The normal strength of the Poona garrison is 4620 of whom 1165 
are Europeans and 3455 Natives. The accommodation for troops 
p Poona provides for a garrison of two European Infantry Regi- 
ments, one Mountain Battery, one Native Cavalry Regiment, and 
three Native Infantry Regiments. Of these troops the two European 
Infantry Regiments are in the Ghorpadi and Vdnavdi Barracks, details 
of which are given below under Objects (70 & 116). The Mountain 
Battery is in the old Horse Artillery Lines about half a mile 
south-east of the Vdnavdi Barracks. The Native Cavalry Regiment 
is in the Native Cavalry Lines about three quarters of a mile north- 
east of the cantonment (109). The three Native Infantry Regiments 
are in the right flank, centre, and left flank lines between the 
Vdnavdi and Ghoro^i Euro^an Barracks. There are also, besides 
Commissariat bnilaihgs, the ^ansport Lines aWt three quarters 
of a mile west of St. Ma^s church (109). For the treatment of 
European troops there is one Station Hospiljp,! in the Vdnavdi 
Lines and one small Staff Hospital. Each of the Native Regiments 
h^ its own hospital. There is also a first class Lock li^pital 
with a medical officer in charge and 224 registered pri^stitutes. 
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The Loch .hospital rules are in force within three miles of the 
otetonrae^t.^ 

The^ Poona cantonment dates from the battle of Kirkee and the 
ca]|(^are of Poona city on the 5th and the 17th of November 1817, 
After the capture of the city the troops were encamped in tents on 
the spot now called the Ordnance Lines. The troops were attended 
by VAni grain dealers and other traders whose two lines of thatched 
huts, now in Main and Td,but streets, were the beginning of the Sadar 
Bazar. As has been noticed under population the next additions 
were Parsi traders from Sirur and Bohora Musalman traders from 
Poona soon after the market was started, and Mehman Musalmdns 
from Cutch about 1835. The Sholdpur Bazdr, about 500 yards 
south-east of the Sadar Bazdr, was started at the same time (1818) 
by the Madras Pioneers whose camp was on the site of the present 
Transport Lines. The break up of the Queen^s Bazdr on the 
site of the V^navdi Ball Alley further strengthened the Sholdpur 
Bazar. The Vanavdi Bazar was established about 1825 near the site 
chosen for an encampment of a brigade of Artillery. About Xhis time 
Bishop Heber mentions the cantonment as lying on raised ground 
to the east of the city. The streets were wide and the cantonment 
well arranged and handsome. Tjiere was a good station library for 
soldiers and another for oflBcers, regimental schools, and a spacious 
and a convenient church but in bad architectural taste.® The 
Ghorpadi Bazar was started in 1844 on the spot where the Ghorpadi 
hospital stands. It was afterwards moved east to its present site. 
Behind lihe Council Hall (52), on the site afterwards held by the 
Sappers and Miners, a native cavalry regiment was stationed and 
a*bazar sprang up. All traces were cleared away in 1882 when the 
Sappers were moved to New Jhansi (89) in Kirkee. Barracks were 
built at Ghorpadi in 1842, 1849, and 1880, and large double 
storeyed barracks at VAnavdi between 1861 and 1872.^ The first 
houses for regimental officers were built on the site of the present 
Native Infantry lines. The houses at first were temporary thatched 
buildings made by Pdrsis and other traders in the Sadar Baz&r. 
With the increase in the number of troops rows and groups of 
residences have been built first at V^.navdi, then at the Neutral 
Lines, and then at Ghorpadi. From the growing importance of 
Poona as one of the head-quarters of Government, the demand of civil 
and military officers for houses and offices has steadily increased 
and has led to the building of the staff lines to the north of the 
cantonment in the direction of the railway and the river. 

The cantonment of Kirkee on the right bank of the Mutha, about 
four miles north-west of the Poona Cantonment, includes an area 
of about 2709 acres. It is bounded roughly on the north and east 
by the Mula, on the south by a line drawn from the old Government 
gardens to the^ top of the ridge on the parade ground, and on 
the west by a line from the parade ground ridge to the Mula river. It 
is a flat plain except close to the river where it is scored with water 


1 Benson’s Compendium of Information regardmg Poona, 

fiOontributed by Mr. A. H. Plunkett, ^ 208 - 209, 

* The details are given below under Objects (70 and llo). 
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courses. To the north and west much of the land is ^barren and 
rocky growing little but grass and a few stunted trees/ To tlfe 
north-east are patches of rich soil watered by a canal from Lake 
Fife and growing rich crops of sugarcane. Much of the sorfth 
is closely covered with yonngbdbhul trees. Most of the roads are 
well shaded. 'Inhere is only one Europe shop^ and the houses 
are almost all small, with large trees round the enclosures, within 
which however there are few shrubs or flowers. 

Kirkee is the principal Artillery station in the Bombay Presidency 
and is the head-quarters of the Bombay Sappers and Miners. The 
garrison of Kirkee includes the Bombay Sappers and Miners, one 
battery of Royal Horse Artillery, two Field Batteries, one company 
of European Infantry, and one company of Native Infantry. The 
presence of the Powder Works (72) and the Small Arms Ammunition 
Factory (104) give Kirkee a special military importance. 

The Kirkee Bazar was established in 1822 by the 4th Light 
Dragoons who came here from Kaira in G ujardt. Kirkee Cantonment 
has thirty-three bungalows owned by Pdrsis and Hindus, and rented 
by the military officers stationed at Kirkee, and by the subordinates 
of the Gunpowder and Small Arms Ammunition Factories, In the 
market place or baz^r are 464 houses generally single storeyed, the 
walls of burnt brick or stone, and the roofs of 432 tiled and of 
thirty-two thatched. Besides the troops and the European and other 
mechanics employed in the Small Arms and Gunpov^er Factories, 
the population consists of servants of officers and their families, 
and grasscutters, butchers, cowkeepers, grainsellers, wooflsellevs, 
petty traders, and others usually found in a large regimental bazar. 
The cantonment has one palm liquor, one country spirit, one opium, 
and two European liquor shops. 

The cantonment has one Muhammadan burying ground, and a 
Hindu burning and burying ground to the north of the bazdr, and 
two Christian graveyards, one, now closed, at the corner between tb© 
main road and the north end of Holkar^s Bridge (75), and the other, 
now in use, to the right of the road from Holkar s Bridge to the 
Gunpowder Factory. 

The income of the Kirkee Cantonment Funds for 1883-84 was, 
including a balance of £424 (Rs. 4240), £1337 (Rs. 13,370) and 
the expenditure £1072 (Rs. 10,720). The chief sources of income 
are a grazing fund, fees, passes, taxes, and licenses, and the 
chief heads of expenditure are a Lock Hospital and conservancy. 
The Cantonment is managed by a committee composed of the 
Commanding Officer at Kirkee as the permanent President, and eight 
members, the Collector and District Magistrate, the Senior Regimental 
Officer, the Senior Medical Officer, theOfficer Commanding the Sappers 
and Miners, the Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, the Medical 
Officer in charge Kirkee Lock Hospital, the Cantonment Magistrate 
Poona and Kirkee> and the Station Staff Officer. The committee 
meets monthly for the transaction of business. * A military officer 
is secretary to the Kirkee Cantonment committee, and is the 
executive head of the establishment maintained from Cantonment 
funds. The Cantonment Magistrate, Poona, has charge 6t the 
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m^gisteri^ work of tke cantonment. All criminal caffes arising 
at Kirkee are either sent to Poona for txdal or are tried at Kirkee by 
the^ Cantonment Magistrate, Poona. 

The New Jhilnsi lines in which aro the Sappers and Minors, have 
lately been built to the south-east of Kirkee. The haz&r attached 
to the new lines is small, including abolit fourteen houses which 
are chiefly occupied by the followers and petty dealers attached to 
the corps. For cantonment purposes the New Jhilnsi lines are 
included in the station of Kirkee. 

The Civil Lines or Suburban Municipality, started on 12th February 
188 i, includes an area of about one and three quarters of a square 
mile lying to the north-west of the Poona cantonment. This area is 
divided by the railway into two nearly equal sections. The south- 
railway section has a length from the railway south to the Synagogue 
(118) of about 1200 yards, and from about the same breadth in the 
north, from the west end of the railway station ^97) totheConncilBall 
(52), it gradually narrows to about 300 yards in the south. The north- 
railway section is a rectangular block about 1200 yards from north to 
south from the railway to the river, and about 1500 yards from east to 
west from the Koregaon road to ^ line running from the east end of 
the railway station to the river. Most of the north section, especially 
towards the river, is rich black soil cropped and well wooded. It 
contains the Bund Gardens (4?7) in the north and four groups of 
houses, the four houses or Chdr Bungalows parallel to and about a 
hundred .yards to the west of the Koregaon road ; houses on both 
sides of the Bund Garden road which crosses the section from its 
solith-west to its north-east comer; and in the west Sir A. Sassoon’s 
bungalows in the extreme north-west of the Civil Lines, that run 
north from the east end of the railway station. Except in the west, 
where is rich cropped land, most of the south-railway section is like 
tlie cantonment of poor soil and the style of houses and gardens is 
much the same as in the west parts of the cantonment. 

For conservancy purposes the Suburban Municipality is divided 
into three wards, one, including the parts on the north of the 
railway line uj) t.o the river ; the second the part south of the railway 
line up to the city limits; and the third the parts along Kirkee road 
from the railway overbridge near the Sangam (99) to the Kirkee 
Cantonment boundary near the shop of Messrs. Curaetji and Sons. 

The suburban municipal limit includes 184 houses, 135 of them 
bungalows with a total population of 2597 and during the rains of 
about 3000. The chief residents are European Government officers 
and some Native gentlemen. Near the railway station are some 
livery stables, a mixed shopkeeping native population forming the 
suburban municipal bazdlr. The lands included within suburban 
limits are under the management of a committee of sixteen, of 
whom, besides the Collector and District Magistrate who is President, 
five are official and ten are non-official. The income, which is drawn 
from octroi, house-tax, conservancy-rate, and license fees, amounts 
to about £800 (Rs. 8000). • The monthly charges, estimated at about 
£26 10s. (Rs. 265), are chiefly under staff and conservancy. At 
present^the chief conservancy duties are sweeping roads, taking 
'tnbbish from lioufifes and gardens, and cartii^g away nightsoil 
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Within suburban limits are sixteen objects of interest .^of which 
details are given later on. These are the Bund Gardens on the 
river bank about a mile and a quarter to the north of the post-office ; 
the Collector’s Office about a . quarter of a mile west of the post 
office ; the Boat-house of the Poona Boat Club on the river bank 
west of the Bund Gardens ; the FitzGerald Bridge across the Mula- 
Mutha at the east end of the Bund Gardens about a mile and a 
quarter north of the post office ; Gar Pir’s tomb about 150 yards 
south of the post office ; a graveyard with old European tombs 
(1819-1822) about 200 yards south of the post office ; tho Jamsetji 
Bund across the Mula-Mutha to the north of the Bund Gardens ; 
the Military Accounts Offices about 100 yards west of the post office ; 
the Photozincographic Office about fifty yards west of the post 
office ; the Poona Hotel about 150 yards east of the post office ; the 
Post Office near the centre of the south-railway section ; the Railway 
Station about 650 yards north-west of the post office; the Royal 
Family Hotel close to the railway station ; the Sassoon Hospital 
about SOO yards west of the post office ; St. Paul’s Church about 
fifty yards south of the post office ; and the Synagogue about 500 
yards south of the postoffice. The^ following are the accounts, 
alphabetically arranged, of the chief objects of interest outside the 
Poona City municipal limits : 

The Albert Edward Institute is in East Street Sadar Bazar. 
The institute, which consists of a reading room and a library with 
sixty-one members, was built to commemorate the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales to Poona in November 1875. i'he 
building cost about £1500 (Rs. 15,000) and was opened by His 
Excellency Sir James Fergusson, Bart. Governor of Bombay, on the 
12th of September 1880. The institute is open daily from 6 a.m, to 
9 p.M. The library contains 1000 volumes. 

The Arsenal, with a notable masonry tower about 1000 yards 
south-east of the post office, covers an area of about 160 yards by 100 
on the high ground to the north of the Club of Western India in 
the north of the Native Infantry lines. The Arsenal was built in 
1822 and various additions have since been made. The charge of tho 
Commissary of Ordnance at Poona has been reduced from an Arsenal 
to an Ordnance DepSt for which some of the old Arsenal buddings 
are now used. Others of the buildings are used by a branch of the 
Gun Carriage Factory. The buildings represent a value of £5634 
(Rs. 56,340) on the books of the Executive Engineer Poona and 
Eirkee. 

There are two Band Stands or places where military bands play. 
One of these is in the Soldiers Gardens, to the east of the Race Course 
in cantonment limits, the other is at the Bund Gardens in suburban 
municip4 limits. 

The Baptist Chapel, of brick and mortar, was built in 1858 at a 
cost of about £2600 (Rs. 20,000) most of which was contributed by 
General Havelock. The chapel has room for 6Q0 people and morning 
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eemcos are* held on Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Sunday 
ana an c'\%ning service on Sunday. It has a baptistry, a vestry, a 
library, and ^ school in the city. In the beginning the building 
was chiefly used for Havelock’s men, Highlanders, and other 
British soldiers. Of late the congregation has become almost entirely 
native. 

BhAmbueda village, with about 3120 people, lies on the left 
bank of a the Mutha, 1*83 miles west of the post*ofiice and a 
quarter of a mile north of Poona city, with which it is joined by the 
Lakdi bridge and a causeway or dharan. A large cattle market is held 
every Wednesday and Sunday, at which 100 to 150 bullocks, twenty 
to thirty cows, ten to fifteen bufeloes, fifty to eighty sheep, and as 
many goats, are usually offered for sale. From Jishvin or October - 
November to Mdrgshirsh or Detsember -January the number of 
cattle is larger, being at the highest thrice the number given above. 
Large stores of grass, millet stalks, and fuel are kept in the village 
for the use of Poona city. Within the village limits are several 
European residences and the old rock -cut temple of Pilnchilleshvar 
of which details are given under Pdnchaleshvar (90). In 1801 
Vithoji Holkar was captured in a house in Bhamburda village, and 
by order of BdjirAv Peshwa to please Sindia, was dragged to death 
at the foot of an elephant through the streets of Poona. It was 
Yashvantrav Holkar’s rage at his brother’s murder that led to the 
flight of Bajirdv from Poona and the treaty of Bassein (30th 
December 1802).' 

TJhe B&tanical Gardens, about half a mile north of Government 
House Ganeshkhind and 5*2 miles north-west of the post office, are 
under the management of a superintendent who is under the control 
of the Collector of Poona and the Commissioner Central Division. 
These gardens have now (July 1884) been transferred to the 
Soldiers' Gaixiens in the east of the cantonment. Details of their 
past working arc given in the Agricultural chapter,® 

The Bund Gardens, on the right bank of the Mula-Mutha river 
about a mile and a quarter north-east of the railway station, 
close above the, FitzGerald bridge, take their name from the 
Jamsetji Bund or Dam which there stretches across the river. The 
gardens measure about 180 yards from east to west by about eighty 
yards from north to south. They were opened in 1869 when the 
FitzGerald bridge was finished to which they form the approach 
from the Poona side. They were designed and made by the 
late Colonel Sellon, R. E. whose taste and skill turned an unsightly 
plot of waste into a pleasing and varied garden. The grounds 
aro laid out in terraces to which flights of handsome cut-stone steps 
lead, the lowest terrace pverlooking the river being faced by a 
inassive wall about thirty feet high. In the centre of the garden is 
an ornamental marble fountain, and, on the west, near the carriage 
stand, is a bandstand where a military band plays two or three times 
a week. These gardens are beautifully planted and kept in careful 
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ori^er and are the favourite resort of the people of Poona of 
classes. ^ 

Ohatakshingi Hili.^ ahont three miles north-west of Poona, rhaS 
a temple of Ohatarshingi Devi. According to a local legend 
Dullabhshet, a rich banker, who in 1786 coined the two-barred 
copper coins known as duddndi or shiordij used to go every year 
to the temple of Saptashringi about thirty miles north of Nasik* 
When ho grew old, the goddess took pity on him, and coming 
to the Ohatarshingi hill, told him in a dream that he might 
worship her at Ohatarshingi hill and need not in future go to 
Saptashringi. The temple stands on the hill slope on a site made 
partly by cutting into the rock and partly by banking soil with 
a high retaining wall. The main temple is a small room with an 
open porch, a vault, and a conical spire, all of stone. Beyond, on a 
lower level, is the wood and brick hall or sahhd7nandap with a tiled 
roof. A fair is held at the temple during the nine navrdtra days 
before Da^am in As/iDm or September-October to which people come 
in lar^e numbers from the city and have merry picnics. The 
ascent is by a rude flight of steep stone steps. The temple enjoys 
a small allowance froni the Parvati temple revenues. Offerings of 
goats are made to the goddess during the fair days and vows of 
goats are common throughout the year. A horn or sacrifice of 
clarified butter, cooked rice, and pieces of holy wood is performed on 
an altar during the navrdtra holidays. 

The Club of Westkhn India, at the north end of Elphinstone street 
about a mile and a quarter south-east of the railway station, stands 
in an enclosure about 200 yards long and 150 yards broad. The 
Club-house is a one-storeyed building, entered from a largo porch 
flanked by a lavatory and the Honorary Secretary’s office room? 
Inside is the drawing room (45' by 18' by 18'). To the left, opening 
out of the drawing room by wide archways and almost forming 
part of the room, are two recesses one used as a card room the 
other as a magazine room. To the right are smaller recesses lined 
with book shelves. Including these recesses the size of the drawing 
room section of the club is about forty-five feet square. Beyond the 
drawing room and occupying the centre of the building is an octagon 
room seventeen feet each way, devoted to the newspapers of the day 
and to subscription lists. To the left of the octagon is the writing 
room. To the right, an open porch or veranda (46' by 30') used as a 
reading and smoking room, projects into the garden. Beyond the 
octagon, and flanked north and south by veranmis, is the coffee room 
or mning room (60' by 30' by 24'), Beyond the coffee room, and 
connecting the main building with the billiard room, is a roofed 
gallery (64' by 36') in which the members of the club dine in the 
hot weather. The billiard room (50' by 25' by 15') completes the 
main range of the club buildings. 

To fhe north of this mnge are the club chambers, built in 1866, 
a one*-storeyed block of five sets of rooms whiclf aie let unfurnished 
and cannot be engaged for a shorter period than one mont)i. North 
vi fhe club chmi^s is a two-storeyed block built in 1876 and 
containing eight sets of apnrtmente known as the new bed romns. 
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Tl^eee are JuVnished and cannot be engaged for more than fourteen 
days in the season (Ist June*31st October) or a month at other times 
of the year. ^ Behind the club is the original range of bed rooms 
built in 1866 and now known as the old bed rooms. This 
range contains seven sets of rooms which are let on similar terms 
to the new bod rooms. Behind the chambers, and close to the 
eastern boundary of the club enclosure, is a covered racket court 
built of stone in 1868. Behind the line of main buildings, chambers, 
and new bedrooms, the north and south ends of the club enclosure 
are occupied by servants’ quarters, stables, and other outhouses. The 
club buildings were formerly in two enclosures and were bought 
fyom their former owners when the club was started in 1866. The 
bungalow, which formed the nucleus of the club-house, was owned 
by Mr. Padamji Pestanji and wa» last occupied by Colonel D’Oyly 
Compton. It was long known as the Sholdpur or ShoUpur thatch 
bungalow, tradition says because it used to be thatched in a fashion 
common at ShoMpur but uncommon at Poona. The enclosure in 
which the chambers and new bedrooms stand was the property of 
Nandrdm Naik a wealthy contractor and house proprietor. At 
present (July 1884) large additions are being made to the club-house 
and grounds. • 

The Collectok’s Office, in suburban municipal limits about 700 
yards south of the railway station and about 400 yards west of the 
p^ost office, includes several detached buildings in one enclosure. 
These buildings are divided into seven parts, the Collector’s office, 
the^ treasury, the bookbinders’ shed, the Registrar’s office, the 
treasury record room, the stamp paper room, and the treasury 
guard room. All are old buildings to which additions have been 
madtf from time to time, A witness shed and record room were 
added in 1881 at a cost of £648 (Rs. 6480). Designs have been 
prepared by Colonel, now General, St. Clair Wilkins, R. E. for a 
Collector’s office agreeing in style with its near neighbour the 
Sassoon Hospital. 

The Poona Convent, near the centre of the Sadar Bazdr 
about 550 yards west of the Club of Western India, is sot apart 
for the education of the orphan children of British soldiers. A day 
school for girls and a free school for the poor complete the 
establishment which is managed by the Religious Ladies of Jesus 
and Mary. The convent is a pretty little cutstone building in grave 
Gothic style with a roof of Mangalore tiles. It was built in 1865 
from public subscriptions, Government doubling the amount 
subscribed. The entire cost, including a home for destitute women 
added in 1872, was £8000 (Rs. 80,000). 

The Council Hall, a Jarge two-storeyed building with central 
tower, is on the west border of cantonment limits about half a mile 
south-east of the railway station and about 700 yards north-east of 
the post office. It was originally bought by Government for 
£5087 10«. (Rs. 60*, 875), and has been almost entirely febuilt 
and greatly enlarged. It. is a double-storeyed building nearly 
rectangular in plan, 183' by 63' and 40’ to the top of the walls. 
It is in jjhe Venetian-Gothic style of ornamental coloured brickwork. 
The. poJrch in the middle of the west face is surmounted by 
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io^er or campanile 76' high with low-pitched tiled y:>of. T#he 
dtiginal budding, which was bought by Government as a Council Hall, 
is so small a part of the present hall that the present butding may* be 
looked on as new. On the ground floor at the north end and stretching 
above the first floor to the roof is the Council Hall, 80' bj^ 40' and 40' 
high. It is surrounded on three sides by a gallery six feet wide 
supported on light iron cantalevers. The Council Hall is painted 
white picked out witli gold and the planked ceiling is treated in the 
same way. At the south end arc two rooms, each 30' by 20' with an 
archway between and enclosed on the outside by a cloister 12' wide. 
These are used as a picture gallery and contain numerous portraits 
chiefly of Indian Princes and Chiefs. Opposite the centre is an entrance 
hall 17' by 17' beyond which is the staircase. On the first floor, 
over the picture rooms, are two similar rooms, one used by the 
Governor and the other by his Private Secretary. These, like the 
rooms below them, are surrounded by cloisters with open stone 
muliioned windows. The hall was designed and built by Major, now 
Colonel, Melliss then Executive Engineer, Poona, and was completed 
in 1870 at a cost of £12,294 (Rs. 1,22,940) including some small 
outhouses, and cxclusivt of the cost of the old building. 

The Deccan College stands on rising ground about half a mile back 
from the loft bank of the Mutha pver, 2*93 miles north of the post 
office and about five miles north-east of Poona between Poona and 
Kirkee cantonment. It was completed in 1868 at a cost of £24,596 
68. (118.2,45,963) of which £12,500 (Rs. 1,25,000) were contributed 
by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhdi Bart. It is in the Gothic style* of 
architecture, designed by Captain, now General, St. Clair 
Wilkins, R. E., and built of gray trap with high-pitched red 
iron roof. It is a double storeyed building, two wings (each 
154' by 26') forming with the main building (242' by 52i') three 
sides of a quadrangle to which there is a vaulted carriage entrance 
beneath the tower close to the north-west angle. All three of the 
inner faces are arcaded on both storeys, the arcades being 10 i' wide. 
At the north-west comer of the main block is a masonry tower 106 
feet to the top of its high pitched roof. The whole of both wings are 
occupied by quarters for the students, including thirty-one rooms 
below (each 10' by 6') and twenty rooms above (each 21' by lOJ'). The 
main building contains in its lower storey two class rooms 20' by 20', 
two 24 i' by 16 J', and a laboratoir 244' by 34'. In the upper 
storey are the large College Hall (70^by 25' and 24' high) used as a 
library as well as on public occasions, and four other class rooms two 
of 204' t>y 204' of 21|' 204' besides the PrincipaFs room 

(164' by 164') under the tower. The out-buildings include a block of 
eight rooms with a. cook-house for Hindu students ; a block of three 
sets of two rooms c»ch with cook-room for Dakshina Fellows^; and 
a P^rsi cook-house and wash-house. 

East Street has an Ow Eukopean Cembtebt, in the form of a 
trapezoid, with an area of 1*64 acres. It is Situated between the 
Main Street of the Sadar Bwzdr and East Street, the houses in the 
former standing close to the compound wall. The eemeter^ contains 


^ Bslfcsldiaa fmid are ^vea above u&der Inatractioa, ff, 48, 62-^. 
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2^1 monuments and headstones, many of which are in 

good oonmtion, but several are falling to decay. The dates on the 
inscriptions ^range from 1823 to 1846. Two tombs boar the date 
18o5 and one 1856. A Government gardener under the orders of 
the Chaplain of St. Paul’s church looks after this cemetery and the 
one near St. Paul’s church ; and the compound enclosure is kept in 
good condition by the Public Works Department. 

About 200 yards to the south of the Collector’s office, and close 
to the north of the Musalmdn Gd^rpir graveyard, in a small 
enclosure surrounded with a brick wall and containing two old 
tamarind trees and some young nims and Mollingtonias, is an old 
European Burying Ground with seventeen tombs. One is a beau** 
tifully built cut-stone canopy supported by pillars on a cut-stone 
plinth. The rest, some of stone and others of cement-covered brick, 
are plain tombs about eight feet long by three wide and three or four 
high. The large canopy tomb has no date or inscription. It is 
said to mark the grave of a French officer in the Peshwa’s se^;vice. 
But as the last Poshwa had no French officers this tradition ^is appa- 
rently inaccurate.^ The inscriptions on the other tombs vary in 
date from 1819 to 1822.^ 

The European Graveyard atGhorpadi lies about 300 yards beyond 
the north-east boundary line of the Cantonment, and is intended for 
the interment of troops dying while quartered in the Gborpadi 
Barracks. It is a square piece of ground, with an area of 1*86 acres, 
surrounded by a masonry enclosure wall ; one-half of the cemetery 
is allotod for the Church of England community, and the other half 
is# allotted between Homan Catholics and Nonconformists. There 
are ^33 graves in the Church of England portion, 189 in the Boman 
Catholic portion, and twenty in the Nonconformists’ portion, or 442 
in all. The earliest date on any of the tombs is 1864. The cemetery 
is well planted with trees and shrubs, and is looked after by the 
authorised establishment. 

On the right bank of the Mula from 300 to 400 yards west of 
‘ The Sangam ’ is an oblong enclosure twenty-four yards long by 
twenty-one wide. The enclosure contains twenty-one tombs one of 
them high and surmounted by a monumental urn. Except one 
tomb, inscriptions have disappeared from all and cavities remain to 
mark which of them contained inscription stones. The tomb with 
the inscription has a cavity for an inscription stone at the other end 
of the grave, which shows that more than one person is buried in the 
same grave. The inscription ^ Sacred to the memory of Mrs. Caroline 
Lodwick who departed this life January 29th 1819, leaving a husband 
and three daughters to deplore their irreparable loss.’® 

Near the ^ Bangam ’ i^ another cemetery known as the “ Battle 
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' According to another account (Chesson and Woodhairs MisceUany, VII. 59) the 
tomb is of a lady named tars. Virges, whose husband, who was Deputy Paymaster of 
the Poona Dirision, went to Calcutta to bring her statue but never returned nor sent 
tbe statue. 

^ Due to Captain John Lewis of the Poona Auxiliary Horse is dated 10th August 
1819, Mther to Captain Samuel Halifax, Bombay European Regiment and Deputy 
AdjjyLti^& (General, is dated 26th January 1820* ® Mr. T, If, Filgate, 
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of Kieke^ Gbaveyabd ” where the bodies of some of ’tl^ slain in 
that battle were buried. It was originally the Residency ^metei^, 
the old Residency standing where the Judge^s house no^ stands.^^ 

The European SAtAra Road Graveyard lies on the south-west 
boundary of the cantonment hear the L^-b&g, 2*05 miles from the 
Poona post office. It is an irregularly shaped piece of ground with 
an area of 5* 07 acres, and is surrounded by a masonry compound wall. 
The cemetery is divided into three portions, one for the Church of 
England with an area of 3*09 acres, one for the Church of Scotland 
with an area of 0*74 acre, and one for Roman Catholics with an area 
of 1*24 acres. A masonry wall divides the Church of England 
from other portions; and the Roman Catholic and Church of Scotland 

? options are divided from each other by a range of boundary stones. 

here are about 2000 graves in the cemetery, of which 1265 are in 
the Church of England portion, 505 in the Roman Catholic portion^ 
and 250 in the Church of Scotland portion. The dates on the tombs 
range from 1845 to 1883. There are many well grown trees in the 
cemeteiW and numerous plants and shrubs, which arc taken care of 
by the Government gardener under the Chaplain of Poona. The 
cemetery is very thickly filled with graves in several parts and has 
been closed.^ < 

The New Poona Cemetery lies about a quarter of a mile beyond 
the Cantonment eastern limits on theShohipur road and 3*07 miles from 
the Poona post office. The enclosure wall out-buildings and approach 
were finished in 1882, and £900 (Rs, 9000) have been spent in the 
planting of trees, construction of roads and paths, and in iiliproving 
the water-supply of the cemetery, which is from three draw-wells, 
each provided with a Persian wheel for raising water. The cemetery 
has only one entrance gateway, which is surmounted by a neatly 
moulded Gothic arch, gabled and coped with cut-stone. A cleanly 
cut and appropriately designed cut-stone cross rests on the apex of 
the gable, and adds much to the appearance of the entrance. The 
out-buildings, consisting of two burial sheds, two chaplain^ s 
rooms, and watchmen’s quarters, are of coursed rubble masonry, with 
;a Mangalore tiled roof constructed in Gothic pitch, gabled at either 
end in front of the two burial sheds, and finished with ornamental 
eaves and large boards. The total area of the cemetery is 12*82 
acres, which will afford space for 5291 graves. One-half of the 
cemetery is allotted for the Church of England community and the 
other half divided between the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, 
allowing the former double the space allotted to the latter. The 
portions for the different denominations are merely separated from 
each other by paths.® 

St. Paul’s Church Graveyard near St. Paul’s church, is an old 
European graveyard, a rectangular plot of ground with an area of 
9890 superficial feet, surrounded by a good masonry wall with a neat 
iron gate. The oemeterjr is kept very clean ; but only seventeen 
graves are at present visible, and these are marked by masonry 


^ Mr* % H. Filgftte. * Benmu's Compmdlam, 49. * Bemtui’s Compendia, 44* 
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om four of which ouly inscriptions now remain, and these 
bear the dates 1819, 1820, 1821 and 1822.^ 

Poona halt two Finn Temples. One of these in the north of Nana 
ward in the west of the city, was finished on the 6th of August 1824 
by Mr. Sorabji Ratanji Patel a Sarddr of the Deccan and was 
rebuilt in 1877 by Khan Bahddur Dastur Nasarv^nji Jdm^spji. 
The second fire temple is in the Camp close to the office of the 
Poona Observer paper. It was finished on the 29th of November 
“T844 by Sir Jamsetji Jijibhe^i. To the east of the temple, in the 
centre of a three-cornered plot, is a fountain called the Jamsetji 
Fountain. 

The FitzGerald Buidob, better known as the Bund bridge from its 
position on the Mula-Mutha river, close below the Jamsetji Bund or 
Dam, is a handsome as well as a substantial stinicturo carrying the 
Poona and Ahmadnagar road across the river. It consists of thirteen 
elliptical arches each of 60' span with a rise of 15 ^ and an arching 
2' 9" thick. The roadway, which is 28' wide including 6'* side 
walk, is carried at a height of 48 above the deepest part of the river 
bed, and is enclosed by handsome open work cut stone parapets 4' high. 
The bridge was designed and built by Captain R. S. Sellon, R. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona District, and completed in 1867 at a cost 
of £24,180 (Rs. 2,41,800). 

The Free Church Mission Church is a plain stone and brick build- 
ing in early English style built about 1870 at a cost of £1500 
(Rs. 15, poo). The church has room for a congregation of 180 
Eilropeans Eurasians and Natives. The church has an organ and 
holds services twice a week. There are sixty communicants and 
sixtj’' adherents and a Sunday school attached. 

To the east of the Ghorpadi Lines, in a grove of bdbhul trees, on 
the left bank of Bahiroba’s stream, is a small enclosure with one large 
and several small Christian tombs. Some have inscriptions which 
the weather and the rain-drip from the trees have made unreadable. 
The only name that can bo read is that of Madame DuFreneque, 
perhaps the wife of the Dud(f?)renec whom Grant Duff mentions as 
a general in Tukoji Holkar’s army in 1794,® The other tombs are 
believed to belong to French officers, probably of Sindia's and 
Holkar’s armies, who died in Poona towards the close of the last 
century. A tablet in the graveyard bears these words, ‘ Madame 
DuFreneque. Officers and others buried here up to a.d. 1817. Put 
in order 1876.’ 

On the south of the road from Poona Cantonment to Parvati’s 
temple, close to the west of Shankarseth’s bridge, 2*53 miles from 
the Poona post office, stand four tombs supposed to be of French 
officers in Sindia’s or Holkar’s service in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. On one of the tombs is an upright cross backed 
by a stone slab. In the niches formed by the arms of the cross 
with the slab, lamp% are placed by the neighbouring ctiltivators and 
by the R.C. priests of Paiich Hand. At the foot of another tomb, con- 
sisting of a mass of stone about eight feet long and two feet high, 
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^mo Hiadus make offerings to Mari the cholera goddess^ ym whose 
honour the blood of a goat is poured on the ground befor^the tonfb 
wd small red stones are propped up against its sides. ^ Of the two 
other tombs only one remains, an obelisk about fifteen feet hi{fh. 
On its pedestal is an inscription of which only the word memor can 
be read. 

On the Bombay road, from near the south entrance to Government 
House, Ganeshkhind, where there is a modern temple to Ohatarshingi 
Devi, 4-08 miles from the Poona post office, the Bh^mburda hills 
bend to the west and some back in a horseshoe curve to about the 
same position as the Ohatarshingi Hill. At this point, about forty 
feet from the foot of the hill, approached by a rough path, is a 
small rock temple about 20' by 15' and 10' high. It was formerly 
bare and empty, but an ascetic or Bdva has lately taken up his 
quarters in the cave and made a ling in the centre and rudely cut 
images of Vithoba and Lakshmi in the back wall. The Bava lives in 
a small corner of the cave which he has walled off About forty 
yarrfs te the west, and twenty feet up the hill side, are two cells and 
about forty yards further and a little lower is a dry water cistern. 
A fair is held every Friday at Ohatarshingi, and on that day and on 
the last of the Nacrdtra days in l^eptemlwr- October people como to 
the temple of the Devi ana go from it to the cave and breakfast 
there. The Chief of Jath is said to have consulted this B4va as to 
his chance of regaining the management of his estates, and has 
been at the expense ol digging a large step-well which is still 
unfinished and of building a wall to strengthen the platform^ in front 
of the cave door. " ‘ 

GAkpib, or the Quartz Saint Graveyard, is a Musalmdn graveyard 
about 160 yards south-east of the Collector’s office and 250 yards west 
of St. Paul’s church. It is across the road from the small Garpir 
European graveyard (66). In the Musalmdn Gdrpir graveyard, which 
is a large plot of ground with several old tamarind trees, are a few 
poor houses belonging to the guardians or mujdmr& of the tomb and 
many graves. It is entered by a poor gateway in the west wall. 
Passing south on the right is a large masonry well with flights of stone 
'steps said to have been built by a R&ni of Sdtdra, A few paces to 
the south in the open air, surrounded by an open ruined trellis work, 
is the grave of the Quartz Saint, who, according to the ministrant, 
was one of the first Musalm4ns to settle in Poona and lived at the 
time (1290) of the two Shaikh SallAs. The saint’s grave is a rough 
low cairn of the handsome blue white and pink quartz crystals 
which are found in the Sahyddris. When the saint died he left 
orders that no masonry tomb should be built over him ; he was to 
He in the open air under a pile of loose quartz stones. The Hindu 
worship of q^uartz, perhaps because it is a fire-holder, suggests that this 
place of worship is older than the Musalmins.^ The head-stone 


^ Tli0 ohi^et of Womhip ia one of the Pandharpur temples is a quartz tinu or 
Gdncha Mabadev. Powdered quartz called is also sprinkled on door-steps and 
rouudi din^z places as lucky or spiiit-soaring. Details of the nse of this quartz are 
given inthe iUkiirwAr Statistipal 4ooOant, 821>S22. With the quartz img andthe lttcli^ 
quartz powder compare ^ conical masses of white quartz found in buiw mounds 
in Invi^srary and l^dee in Sobtknd and is Leteombe Castle and Msiden Castile in 
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w|jich pe^s* out from the crystals is also curiously like a ling. The 
crowded graves in the ground near show how highly the saint 
IS respected. • A few paces to the south is a small poor mosque. 
About eighty yards to the east of the mosque is a flat stone tomb 
with a loose headpiece. On the flat stone the following inscription is 
carved t 

In memory of Alla'h Baksh valad Aisan OomeranuBeeluob, 
for many years the faithful friend and servant of Sir Bartle 
Prere, 'K.O.B. CStovernor of Bombay. He died 20th July 1866 
and was buried here. May Qod be merciful to him. 

Formerly Gdrpir was important enough to give his name to the whole 
tract in the neighbourhood of St. PauFs church. In 1803 General 
Wellesley chose GdLrpir us the cantonment of the British force which 
was left to guard Poona, and this continued the cantonment till the 
final breach with Bdjirav Peshwa in 1817. It was then found that 
the hedges and enclosures that ran close to the lines offered easy con- 
cealment cither for the Peshwa’s emissaries who wished to corrupt 
the British troops or for such of the troops as were inclined tq d^ert. 
The bulk of the force was accordingly moved to Kirkee, a few days 
before the battle of Kirkee (5th November 1817). In the afternoon 
of the 5th of November, before the Peshwa’s troops began to move 
from Poona, the rest of the troopS were withdrawn to the Sangam 
and from the Sangam to Kirkee.^ 

To the west of the reservoir that lies to the west of St* Mary^s 
church is a two-storeyed building of cut-stone with ornamental stone 
arches and pillars, and, in the west wall, an overhanging stone 
window with pillars and canopy. It was the gateway otthe mansion 
of-Ghdshiram Kotvdl (1742-1791). All traces of the house have 
been, removed and the yard is used us a commissariat store. 

Ghashiram was a Kanoj Brdhman of Aurangabad who rose to be 
the head of the Poona police by giving liis daughter to be the mistress 
of Ntou Fadnavis. Ghashiram used his power with great cruelty 
and injustice. On one occasion (30th August 1791) he confined a 
number of Telang Brdhmans in a cell so small and so unwhole- 
some that during the night twenty-one of the prisoners died of 
suffocation. Next morning, when news of these murders got abroad, 
the city rose and threatened to destroy the Peshwa^ s palace unless 
Ghi^shirdm was executed. To quiet the mob the Peshwa gave up 
GhdshirAm who was stoned to death by the castefellows of the 
murdered men.® 

The Ghoupadi Barracks form the front or westmost part of the 
Ghorpadi lines in the north-east section of cantonment limits. They 
consist ^ a number of single storied buildings with room for 652 
rank and file besides serjeants. Three sets of barracks have been 
biu|t at different dates. The oldest, completed in 1842, includes 


Knglaud* snd the white qunrta atones found in graves in the Hebrides and the Isle 
of Cambr® (Miss Gordon Gumming, In the Hebrides, 45-46), The object of putting 
white and fire-yielding, afid therefore spirit-scftring, stones in graves seems originally 
to have been to overawe the ghost of the dreaded dead, and, at a later stage, to scare 
evil spirits from the bones of the beloved dead. 

* Betails are given below under Kirkee Battle-field, pp. 376-377. 

* Moori Hindu Pantheon, 372-373* Details are given below in the History of 
Pc 
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twelTO separate buildings, each containing a bai*rack room“(^^' x 24'^ 
12') to hold twenty-two men with a serjeant^s quarters at the end 
consisting of two rooms each 114 ' x The whole ii^ surrounded 

by a veranda eight feet wide, open but protected from rain by 
weather-boards. About the same date (1842) were built the 
Patcherries or married men’s quarters in four blocks of twenty 
quarters each. In 1849 a second set of twelve blocks was added# 
Each block contained a barrack room (113'x24'xl*^^) to hold 
twenty-six men with a serjeant’s quarters (114' x 24'). Surrou^^Jctfg 
the whole was a veranda, 12' 6" broad, enclosed on the west from 
the monsoon by a dwarf wall surmounted by Venetians and glazed 
windows. The latest set of barracks, which was completed in 1880, 
consists of SIX blocks each containing a barrack room ( 166' x 25' x 20') 
with a -Serjeant’s quarters consisting of two rooms and a bath room, 
with a separate entrance, at the end. The whole is surrounded by a 
veranda 12' 6" broad enclosed on the west by strong Venetians* 
The clast barracks with their outhouses are built after the latest 
sanitar/ rules. The plinths are high, the floors arc of cut-stone 
paving, and ventilation is secured by an opening along the ridge 
covered inside by wire gauze and protected outside by an iron shield. 
The barracks have clerestory windows and the fanlights over the 
doors revolve. The space allowed for each man is 2400 cubic fee;t 
and 120 square feet of floor space. 'With their lofty open teak- 
planked roof and numerous glazed doors these barrack rooms look 
very spacious and airy. The lavatories and latrines are in detached 
buildings and have all the latest sanitary fittings. The^barrapks 
include all the buildings for work and recreation mentioned in the 
description of the Vanavdi Barracks and a chapel in addition.^ TKc 
whole barracks have been built by successive Executive Engineers 
of Poona at a total cost of £68,378 (Rs. 6,83,780). 

Government House, Ganesiikhind, from June till October the 
residence of His Excellency the Governor of Bombay, stands 4‘36 
miles north-west of Poona post office on rising land in the centre 
of a bleak rocky plain broken towards the south by low bai*e hills. 
'The grounds round the house are well clothed with trees and shrubs. 
The House is in the centre of 612 acres of waving land, which 
have been laid out in roads and planted with trees to form ornamental 
grounds, and to give sites for the subsidiary buildings and houses for 
thestaflT. Itwas oegun in 1864 during the governorship of Sir Barde 
Ercre and was finished in 1871. The main building is in the Italian- 
Gothic style of the local gr^ trap rock and was built by Mr. Howard 
0. E. from designs by Mr. Trubshawe. Its length of 300 feet run- 
ning north and south is broken into two double-storeyed wings 
connected by a lower central portion. The northern and larger 
wing carries a tower 100 feet high. The south wing and ceiilyre 
contain on their ground floors the public rooms consisting of a Darbkj. 
or drawing rOoih (80" by 30'), a large dining room (60' by 30') with 
ai^ches on both sides, the back arcade o|j^ning into a lar^ 
conservatory handsomely decorated in white and gold. On the upper 
storey are bed rooms. The north wing contains me Governor’s omce 
and rooms fornring his pidvate Besides the outl^ dings 

f Bee beisw Vimvdi Banaoks (IIS). 
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mor^iplnediate connection with the houae (which comprise a fine 
range of stables and coach-houses) the grounds contain four staff 
biyigalows,^a guard room with ornamental clock-tower, and very 
oamplete European barracks for the Governor’s band. About a 
imiik to the west arc lines for His Excellency’s Native Cavalry Body- 
guard, consisting of seventy sabres. The cost of the main building 
was £10(y,227 (Rs. 10,62,270) and of the whole in round numbers 
'^i 60 ,ootnyB;rfi^i 6 Ukhs), 

FACTOKYlies 4*88 miles north-west of Poona post 
office and about miles north o£ Kirkec. The factory occupies a space 
of about 100 acres and, in order to guard against complete destruction 
from an explosion, the buildings used for the manufacture and 
storage of gunpowder arc isolated. For the same reason about 500 
acres of land round the factory are kept private. 

The factory buildings include a number ci store-rooms to hold the 
ingredients from wJiich gunpowder is made and stores for working 
the engines and other machinery ; a large repairs workshop wi)rkcd 
by an eight horsepower engine ; a building with machinery for 
making gunpowder barrels worked by a twenty-five horsepower 
engine ; a number of houses for the various processes of powder-^ 
making, and, attached to them, tngine and boiler houses with five 
engines two of twenty-five horsepower, one of twelve horsepower, one of 
eight horsepower, and one of six horsepower ; a saltpetre refinery ; a. 
sulphur refinery ; and a charcoal-burning house. Outside the factory 
near the Mula river is a twenty-five horsepower engine for' pumping 
water ifita the factory in ease of a failure of the i^ular water- 
fiupply and quarters for Europeans and Natives. The regular 
water-supply is brought by pipes from the Pdshan reservoir near 
Oaneshkhind. The water is stored in large reservoirs for the various 
engines. Stand-pipes are scattered about whence a strong head of 
water may be drawn in case of fire. 

Five varieties of powder are made for Government Pebble powder 
for heavy guns, R. D. G. 3-powder for medium guns, R. L. G. 
2-powder for field guns, R.L. G, 2-powder for Martini-Henry rifles, 
and R. F. G. powder for Snider rifles. Powders for pistols and 
mealed powder for laboratory purposes are also made. The monthly 
outturn of the powders, which depend on the length of time they 
are incorporated, are pebble, R. L. G. 3, and R. L. G, 2 together 
about 45,060 lbs., R. F, G..2 15,000 lbs., and R. F. G. 26,000 lbs.® 
Each variety is made for a special purpose tod has certain peculia- 
rities. In regulating the peculiarities, the chief object aimed at is to 
obtain a powder which shalldrive a projectile with the greatest rapidity 
withdK straining the cannon or smojl arm; for which the powder is. 
inti^ed. 



Gunpowder is made of three ingredients, saltpetre sulphur and 
charcoal, in the proportion of seventy-five partaof saltpetre, ten parta 
of sulphur, and fifteen parts of charcoal. Saltpetre calM grough in its 
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1 Contributed by Lieut. ^Colonel Wake, R.A. 

a These powder outturns give, for £1^0 (lls. 15,600) the total monthly cost of 
the fjwlSry, a rate of about 9<f. (S <w.) a pound for the first three varieties of pebble, 
irG, i and £L L. G 2., of 2«. 2j[d. (Ke. 1-1-8) » pound for B. F, O. 2, and of 
iZ 4d. (101^09.) a pound for R. F, O, 
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erode state, is brought by contract from Cawnpur in XTp]^ Indi^* 
Before it is used saltpetre is refined to get rid of impurities which 
would affect the keeping qiialities of the powder, and especially to 
ensure freedom from particles of stone or grit which would be m 
. element of danger in the process of powder-making. Sulphur irj its’ 
crude state is bought by contract and comes chiefly from SicSly. 
To get rid of stone and grit, before use, sulphur is refined by 
distillation. Charcoal is obtain^ by burning the stalks*.*'^ JJie Cajanus 
indicus or tur plant. The wood is brought ready 
contractors who get it from the tur fields of the Konkan and Giijardt.’ 

The monthly establishment charges of the factory amoimt to 
£540 (Rs. 5401)). The daily hours of work are 6-30 a.m. to 2-30 
p.M. and two hours more for the incorporating mills. 

The present Poona Gymkhana or sport club was formed in 1879 
by the union of the Badminton, Lawn Tennis, Croquet, Polo, and Golf 
clubs with the old Gymkhana which had provided for cricket 
pigeop-shooting sky-races and sports. The union of these clubs 
was agrded to at a meeting held in 1879 under the presidency of Sir 
Richard Temple, then Governor. The managing body of the 
Gymkhana includes a President and nine members, the secretaries for 
Cricket, Tennis, Badminton, Pigcen-shooting, Golf, Polo, and Sky 
Races, a General Secretary and Treasurer, and twoother members. The 
badminton and lawn tennis courts are in the open space to the south 
of the Council Hall. The tennis courts occupy the site of the old 
croquet grounds the last of which was turned into a lawn tennis court 
in 1881. The courts, of which there are seven, are formed ctf a layer 
of murum or crumbled trap over a layer of road metal the whole 
carefully levelled and kept in order by constant rolling and watering. 
The badminton courts are in a thatched building near the southern or 
Lothian Road end of the same oi>en space. TiU 1881 the building 
was in the form of a cross of four equal limbs lying north, south, 
east, and west, each limb forming a badminton court and leaving a 
square space in the centre for on-lookcrs. In 1881 a new court was 
/ formed by lengthening the northern limb, and the western limb was 
turned into dressing rooms. Cricket is played on the open ground 
to the east of the Ordniince Lines. The cricket ground is a rectangular 
space of about 200 yards by 150 enclosed by posts and chains. At 
the middle of the west side is the pavilion including a central 
room with dressing rooms at the south end and the buffet, store room, 
and cook-room at the north end. The Gymkhana race^course, of 
which the winning post was in front of the pavilion, has fallen into 
disuse and Gymkhana races are now run on the regular Race Course 
(95). Pigeon-shooting is carried on in the open ground beL tjd the 
Ordnance Lines about 300 yards north of the cricket pavilion, f olo 
is played on the ground bounded by the Rest Camp, the old SappS>^^* 
Lines, on the Eoregaon road, and the Staunton road. The Golf course 
is partly over the Polo ground and partly on the ground to the east 
Btretohmg to the Ghorp^ Barracks. 




^ Other woods have heeu tried at the factory bat for small arms powder none 
produce sn^ good diarooal wood. Sevri or Johui, Hombax malabariovi^ wood, 
about and eugaroane fields, is UkeTTHp be 
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i^AsiUM, which is one of the finestinthe Bombay Presidency, 
iTbetwoeh St. Andrew’s church and the Soldiers’ Institute about 450 
yanls east,o| St. Mary’s church. It was built by Government in 
and was opened early in 1873. The building is eighty feet long 
ty-two wide and has two wings (50' by 30') one for a school of 
arnci^ and the other a recruits’ gymnastic drill room. It has also 
dressing rooms for officers and men and an office. The institution 
is solely use of soldiers and military officers. The staff 

the Inspector of Gymnasiums in the Bombay 
'^Pflpestumicy, one serjeant-major as chief instructor, and two assistant 
instructors. All officers, non-commissioned officers, and men sent 
for instruction to the Poona Central Gymnasium have to pass a 
g^Tnnastic course. The ordinary course lasts three months and a 
special gymnastic instructor’s course lasts eight months. The cliic^f 
appliances in the gymnasium are a horizontal bar, parallel bars, 
vaulting horse, vaulting bar, bridge ladder, rope ladder, inclined 
ladder, ladder plank, trapezium, shelf, octagon, prepared ^wall, 
mast, jumping stand, row of i*ings, pairs of rings, slanting poles, 
vertical poles, climbing ropes, vertical ropes and poles, horizontal 
beams, turning pole, elastic ladder, and dumb and bar bells. Every 
year about four officers and 700 non-commissioned officers and men 
are taught gymnastics, and ton officers and twenty non-commissioned 
officers and men are taught fencing. The voluntary yearly 
attendance averages thirty officers and 11,594 non-commissioned 
officers and men. Men attending the gymnasium are taught to swim 
in^a swimming bath attached to the gymnasium. 

.Holkar’s Bridge, 498 feet long by 16' 3" broad, spans the Mutha 
between Poona and Kirkee east of the Deccan College, 3 5 1 miles from 
the Poona post office. The bridge is carried by nineteen arches 
varying in span from 12' 8' to 22' 6'. The height of the roadway 
above the river bed is thirty-three feet. The side protections of the 
bridge are modern and consist of teak railings carried on corbets 
against the face of the spandrils of the arches to leave the full width 
of the bridge roadway clear for traffic.^ 

About sixty yards south-west of the south end of Ilolkar’s Bridge, 
and 3‘45 miles from the Poona post office, in an oblong enclosure 
(90' bj^ 70'), is a temple raised to Vithoji Holkar and his wife who 
committed sati in his honour. It is now called the temple of Ma- 
hddev. It is an oblong courtyard enclosed by a nine feet wall with 
a shrine (15' by 15' by 10') at the south-west end of the courtyard. 
The shrine has the usual anteroom with side niches and a recess 
dng two lings surmounted by a cupola about nine feet high. 
Mit of the shrine is a low stone platform with a small stone 
^r Nandi and a. slab carved with footprints. Other objects in 
courtyard are a small basil stand, an ^Egle marmelos or bel 
___0, and in a corner the pedestals of the two lings which are in the 
shrine and originally stood on the Nandi platform. The temple 
was built by one of the Holkars, and is maintained by the present 
Holkar. 
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The Jamsbtji Bond is a masonry dam across the Mula-Mi|jtha abojjt 
orte and a half miles north of the post-office. Its length is 853 feet 
and the width of its paved top KiJ feet. The lower si4e i® vertjpal 
with a greatest height of .17 feet above the rocky bed of the river, 
the centre of the dam we four sluices, consisting of arched opeif|ngfit 
in the masonry GJ' by 74' with semicircular tops, closed by plaiiked 
doors sliding vertically in grooves cut in the masonry. On the 
upstream side, except in front of the sluices, a paved at one in 

twelve, stretches from the crest of the dam to the river 
of this gentle slope appears to have been to prevent the lodgment blit 
above tJio dam, an object more effectually gained by the use of sluice 
gates. 'I'he dam formed part of a system of works for supplying the 
cantonment with water, which was drawn from above the dam 
through a tower inlet and filter beds, whence it was pumj)ed, 
originally by bullocks, and afterwards by steam, through iron jupes 
leading to the cantonment. These have now been superseded by the 
Khadakvilsla water works. These water w’orks and the dam were 
coraplctM in 1850 by Captain Studdert, B. E. at a cost of £25,750 
(Rs. 2,57,500) of which £17,305 (Rs. 1,73,050) were contributed by 
Sir Jamsetji Jijibhai. Bari, after wdiom the dam was named. 

Within suburban municipal limits, on the right bank of a small 
stream that runs north, about five hundred yards east of the Koregaon 
railway crossing, is a rectangular waUed enclosure. A wall divides 
it inside into two unequal parts, the western half belonging to the 
Konkan Jews or Bene-Israels, and the eastern half to other Jews. 

Near the Native Infantry lanes are some old tombs of Bene-Isr&el 
Jew soldiers and Native officers. The site has been long unused. * 

The Kirkeb Barracks, 3*86 miles from the Poona post office, have 
been built at various times. The present main barracks are seven hand- 
some stone-built two-storeyed buildings, each with room for forty-six 
men. These barracks, with their cook-rooms wash-rooms and out- 
houses, were built in 1870-71 at a cost of £114,353 (Rs. 11,43,530)., 
In addition to these seven main barracks, three old single-storeyed 
barracks are used as a gymnasium, coffee shop, and reading and 

n er rooms. A canteen was built in 1827 and a library in 1866-67. 

ospital was built in 1830, containing six wards with beds for 
seventy-six male patients and a hospital for fourteen female patients. 
The Royal Artillery Riding School (154'x54') was built in 1849. 
These 'terracks have tile-roofed gun-sheds for three batteries and 
stabling built between 1864 and 1871. The gun-sheds and stabling 
consist of two iron-roofed stables, each housing thirty-four horses, 
built in 1864-66 ; two iron roofed stables, each housing fifty%q|iorses, 
built m 1866-67 ; and fotir iron roofed stables, each housing >uxty 
horses, built in 1870-71. 

Kibkeb^ Plain is famous for the defeat of the army of the 
Feshwa Bijirdv ( 1796-1817) by a smdl body of British troops on the 
5th of November 1817. 


1 Thi« aeoottnt is ohie% eompiled from Grant; Duff’s Mar&th&s, 634-635, 648*654; 
FondhAri . and Mar&tha War Papers, 119*128; and Slacker’s Mar&tba Wai^^emoir, 
64^60* Since theacconnt was writ^n, Mr. Elpkinstone’s description of the 
with a been publishedl ill X* Xt Cde&ooke’s X4fe, I, ^2-386. 
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^^For tfe than a year the relations between the British 
Oovernment and the Peshwa had been strained. In July 1816, the 
mxyder of ^angadhar Shastri, the Gaikwar’s agent, when under 
Jjjrjtish special protection, the favour shown by the Peshwa to 
Trimbakji Denglia, QangMhar^s murderer, the Peshwa^s failure, 
in spite of ample means, to provide his contingent of troops, and his 
intrigues with Sindia, Holkar, the Rija of Nagpur, and the 
Pendharii^^^rmined the Marquis of Hastings, then Governor 
njfCssSHciake such an agreement with the Peshwa as would 
tim from defeating the object of the treaty of Bassein (Deo. 
31, 1802). In April 1817, before concluding any agreement, the 
Governor General insisted that the Peshwa should promise to give 
up Trimbakji Denglia. For weeks the Peshwa evaded the Resident’s 
demand, till, on the 8th of May, Poona was surrounded by British 
troops. Then, under the influence of Moro Dikshit, one of his 
Brahman advisers, who strongly opposed a breach with the English, 
the Peshwa issued a proclamation offering a reward for the capture 
of Trimbakji Denglia, and, as a security for his good faith,* handed 
to the British the hill-forts of Purandhar, Sinligad, and Raygtid. 
The new treaty was then considered, and, in June, after long 
discussion, the Peshwa agreed to the terms which had been dra^vn 
up by Mr. Elphinstone according to the Governor General’s 
instructions. iTiider this treaty the Peshwa admitted that Trimbakji 
was Gangadhar’s murderer, and promised to show him no favour and 
to do his best to have him seized and handed to the British. Ho 
engaged *10 have no dealings with any court except through the 
British Resident, and, instead of the contingent of troops which ho 
had always failed to furnish, he undertook to make 07er to the British, 
lands yielding revenue enough to support a force of 5000 cavalry 
3000 infantry and a due proportion of ordnance. This treaty, wliich 
is known as the treaty of Poona, was concluded on the 13th of June 
1817. In accordance with the treaty, after a slight delay, the 
Pesliwa’s share of Gujarat, the North Konkan, the fort of 
Ahmadnagar, and the territories of Dharwdr and Kushgal, were 
made over to the British, the strength of tho Peshwa’s cavalry was 
reduced, and, except a battalion about 500 strong kept in the Peshwa’s 
pay, the brigade which had been raised by the Peshwa in 1813 and 
drilled and officered by Englishmen was placed under British control 
and called the Poona Auxiliary Force.^ In July the Peshwa went 
on a pilgrimage to Pandharpur and from Pandharpur to Mahuli the 
sacred meeting of the Yenna and the Krishna near Ssitdra. At 
Mahuli he Was visited by John Malcolm, the Governor General’s 
Agen^for the Deccan. The Peshwa complained of tho harshness 
of tK;^cent treaty. At the same time he professed so warm a regard 
fop^e British, and so fully admitted his dependence on British 
^^Jjport, that Sir John Malcolm was satisfi^ that whatever his 
feeling might be, interest would force him to remain friendly. He 
advis(S the Peshwa^to show his goodwill to the English by joining 
with them in patting down the Pendharis, Nothing, Bajird,v declared, 
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1 This brigade was chiefly composed of men from the Company’s districts in 
HinduBl^, On entering the batt^ion the men took an oath of faithfulness to 
thaJ^dShwa, but, of their own accord, they added the proviso, so long as the Peshwa 
in allianoe with the Bdtish Oovermnent, 
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'Vfould give fiinl nlofe pleflflfure ibstU to tdko p&Pt ill tkit 
with this object. Sir John Malcolm allowed him to enlist frefilh tfoopsi^ 
Mr. Elphinstone had no faith in BAjirav^s promises, and. by the l^lp 
of two friends, Yashvantrdv Ghorpade a Mar^tha, and Bdldjir^i^t 
Ndtu a Brahman, w^as kept informed of B^jir^v’s plans. Bapu 
Gokhle was made chief minister and nearly a million sterlingWas 
given him to ensure the support of the Maratha chiefs and 
nobles. Bhils and Rdmoshis were enlisted and special ’fissions were 
sent to Nagpur and to the camps of Ilolkar and 
6th of September the Governor General, informed by Mr. 
of the Peshwa's designs, wrote to the Directors : ‘ We cannot roly 
on the fidelity of the Peshwa except when it is ensured by the 
immediate sense of our power. The persevering perfidy of his 
attempts, after the most solemn assurances of contrition for the past, 
and of scrupulous good faith for the future, forbid any reliance on 
him.’ ^ 

On his return to Poona, at the end of September, the Peshwa 
continued to push on his preparations for war. His army was 
strengthened, his forts were repaired stored and garrisoned, and 
orders were issued to make ready his fleet. Of two parts of the 
scheme the Peshwa took personal charge, the Resident’s murder and 
the bribery of the British troops. Gokhle opposed Mr. Elphinstone’s 
murder and the attempt was put off till the arrival of Trimbakji Denglia 
and his Bhils. Great efforts were made to shake the loy^ty of the 
British troops. The families of some whose homes were in Ratn^giri 
were seized and their destruction was threatened unless the men came 
over to the Peshwa. Large sums were spent in bribery. Ojne 
native officer was offered £1000 (Rs. 10,000) and £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
were advanced to an agent in the hope that he might corrupt some 
of the British officers. At their last meeting, on the 14th October, 
the Peshwa complained to Mr. Elphinstone of his loss of power. He 
still professed friendship for the British and promised to send his 
troops against the Pendh^ris as soon as the Dasara was over. On 
Dasara Day, 19th October, Bd,jirav held a great review. He trcate<l 
' the Resident with marked discourtesy, and during the review allowed 
a body of horse to dash down on the British force as if to attack it* 
After the Dasara^ instead of sending his troops against the Pendharis, 
he kept increasing their strength by summoning fresh parties from 
all sides, 

Mr. Elphinstone was satisfied that the Peshwa would attack him 
before many days were over. Messages were sent to hurry on the 
European regiment on its march from Bombay, and to , General 
Smith, who was at Ahmadnagar, to keep a force ready at\Sirur. 
Besides Mr. Elphinstone’s escort of two companies of Bengal ]W|tive 
Infantry at the Residency and the Peshwa’s battalion^ of the 
Auxiliary Force under Major Ford at DApuri, the British f oro?^ 
consisted of about 1200 men of the Sixth and Seventh Regiments of 
Native Infantry® arid two guns under the commknd of Colonel Burr, 
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I Peodh^ri and Maritba War Papers, 114, 115. 

‘ ^ ' few cavalry, and three six-poimdOT gans. 

Eegt, K. 1,, second battalion 
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werfe^ cfittnped at Gdrpir on the right bank of the- Mutha river, 
is position, which is near the Collector's office close to the 
northern outskirts of Poona, had been chosen in 1803 by the Duke 
\ ^/^<^llbigton to guard the town. It was well suited for guarding 
• *" the town, but, with an unfriendly force in the city, the position 
was / far from safe. High-hedged gardens coming close to 
the lines gave assailants an easy approach and the disaffected a 
safe escape. Cn the 25th and two following days bodies of 
3 catnpc'^fcj'ound the British lines, a strong corps of Gosavis 
a position on the Vanavdi uplands to the east, and the 
> Vinchurkar’s horse with some infantry and guns posted themselves 
to the west between the Residency and Bhdmburda village. The 
Maratha commanders were eager for an immediate attack. On the 
night of the 28th their guns were yoked, their horses saddled, 
and their infantry ready to advance. But the Peshwa wavered and 
the night passed in consultation. Next day {29th) Mr. Elphinstone 
sent to the Peshwa complaining that his troops were pressing on ,the 
British lines and asking him to order them to withdraw.’ The 
message caused great excitement. Gokhle was for instant attack. 
But again the Peshwa was undecided. The work of winning over 
the British troops was not yet completed and every day was adding 
to the Maritha strength. Another night passed in consultation and 
next afternoon, A. forced march of about thirty miles brought the 
European regiment into the Garpir cantonment. On the first of 
November, leaving a company to guard Gdrpir and 250 men to 
strengthen, the Resident’s escort, Colonel Burr’s force, about 800 
European Infantry and 1200 Native Infantry with six guns,^ crossed 
the*Slutha and marched three miles north to Kirkee. North of 
Poona, across the Mutha river, with, the Bhdmburda hills on the 
west and the Mula winding along the north and east, stretches 
a slightly rolling plain. Except a belt of arable land on the left 
bank of the Mutha and a fringe of watered and fenced gardens 
along the right bank of the Mula, the plain is bare and open. 
Beyond the end of the Bhdmburda hills a low ridge stretching 
north-east rises slightly to the village of Kirkee, driving the 
Mula north in a deep bend that half surrounds the village. The 
camp was pitched in the low land to the east of the village, the left 
resting on Holkar’s Bridge (75) and the right on the rise of Kirkee 
villago, the site of the Powder Magazine. This rising ground 
commands the plain, which, with one or two slight dips and rises, 
falls south to the line of the Poona-Bombay road. Behind the 
road to the right stretch the Bamburda or Ganeshkhind hills, and, 
to the left* beyond the Mutha valley, rise the sharp temple-crowned 
peak of /Parvati and the distant Sinhgad. hills. About a mile and a. 
•hi^ wst of the Kirkee camp, on the left bank of the Mula, lay 
DtouH the head-Kiuarters of Major Ford’s battalion ; about a mile to 
east was Holkar’s Bridge ; and nearly three miles to the south, 
along the right bonk of the Mula, lay the Residency with a garrison 
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1 The details were^: The Bombay Karppeaa Begiment, two battalions I, Bofitoeat 
N. two battailous VI. Regiment N. I., and one battalion VII, Begime^^. I. Of 
the gui^two were iron twelve^pounders, the lour were apparently six*<ponii4evs» 
See HarUtha War Memoir, 64. 
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<4 about 400 men. The straight road from Kirkee to the JiesidenjpjT 
passed along the right bank of the river^ but there was a second 
path over Holkar's Bridge along the left bank of the Mula and 
across a ford just behind the Besidency. On the first and secoiyl of 
November Colonel Burr prepared a post at Kirkee for his stores 
and munition and Mr. Elphinstone examined the ground near Kirkee, 
fixed a ford for the passage of the Bdpuri guns, and impressed on 
the commanding officers that if matters came to a crisis, the two 
British detachments should march out, join, and attack ishe" 
Mardthds. The withdrawal of the British from Gdrpir to Kirkee 
greatly encouraged the Mardthds. Gdrpir was plundered ; Lieute- 
nant Shaw, an officer of the Bombay army, on his way to Bombay was 
attacked, wounded, and robbed in open day one of Bajirdv^s 
personal followers ; the ministers spoke of the British with contempt, 
British officers were insulted, and Mardtha troops pushed forward 
close to the Residency. Mr. Elphinstone warn^ the Peshwa 
th^ if they advanced further the Maratha troops would be treated 
as eneluies, and ordered the light battalion and tlie auxiliary horse 
at Siiur to march into Poona. On hearing that the Sirur troops 
hod been sent for, the Peshwa determined to wait no lonffer. He 
ordered the Residency to be destroyed and all the British killed, 
except Dr. Coats, whose medical skill had once saved his life, 
and Major Eord, the commandant of the subsidiary force, if he 
agreed to stand neutral. Moro Dikshit, who was attached to Major 
Ford, visited him and tried to persuade him to remain neutral. But 
Major Ford refused to desert his countrymen and withdrew from 
Poona to his camp at Dapuri. "* 

On the morning of the fifth, the din of preparation rose from'" the 
city, the Maratha troops drew closer to the Residency, and a battalion 
took ground between it and the company which had been left at 
Garpir. Mr, Elphinstone sent a message to the Peshwa calling on 
him to keep to his promise and lead his troops against the Pendhdris. 
About two in the afternoon one Vithoji Ndik Gaikwdr came from 
the Peshwa. He told Mr. Elphinstone that his master had heal’d 
that the Resident had sent for reinforcements, that he feared that, as 
had happened in June, Poona would again be surrounded by British 
troops, and that if Mr. Elphinstone did not send away the European 
regiment, reduce the strength of the native brigi^e, and move the 
eantonment to a place to be named by him, the Peshwa would leave 
the city. Mr. Elphinstone replied that the Peshwa had no right to 
•demand and that he had no power to order the British troops to be 
moved. Vithoji N4ik complamed and threatened and left warning 
Mr. Elphinstone that if he did not do as the Peshwa wished evjl 
would come. As soon as Vithmi left Mr. Elphinstone called in the 

S ard from GAr^it, and sent Mr. Grant, afterwards Captain* i^rant' 
along the ridge that stretches west to Bhdmburda to 
what went on in Poona, Infantry were gathering on the slopes 
the Bhdmburda hillS;^ and filling the space between the Residency 
and Ganeshkhind, wd south towards city, where it was not 
covered with com, riie lowland was full of horsemen. On, Vithoji's 
return B4jiriv was seen to withdraw to Parvati, For an hour 
city was still, tphen, about three o’clock, in spije of the 
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^SJJ-omen^ breaking of the staff of the Golden Streamer, BA jirdv, 
smsfied of Parrati’s favour, gave the order to attack. The masses 
of Iroops in front of the town began to move, and with the trampling 
and neighing of horses, the rush of riders, and the ramble of gun' 
wheels, endless streams of horsemen poured from every outlet of 
the town. From the fields between the city and tiie Besidency, 
scared by the uproar, antelopes bounded away, husbandmen fled, 
and bullocks broke from their yokes and gallopp^ off. The moving 
wall of horsemen, with a roar like that of the Cambay tide, 
sweeping all before it, crushed the hedges and the standing com, 
and, laying every barrier low, filled the valley from the river to the 
hills, To defend the'Besidency against such a host was hopeless. 
Messengers were sent to Colonel Burr at Kirkee and to Captain 
Ford at Dapuri directing them to move out, join their troops, and 
advance to meet the Marathas. Mr. Elphinstone and his escort of 
about 500 men forded the Mula behind the Besidency, and, passing 
along the left bank of the river, crossed again by Holkar’s bridge. 
They had hardly left the Besidency when the MarAthAs dashed into 
the enclosure, tore up the trees, and setting fire to the buildings, 
burnt them to ashes, destroying Mr. Elphinstone’s books and papers 
and everything he had except the clothes on his back. 

At Kirkee, Colonel Burr, leaving his camp standing, and sending 
part of the second battalion of the Sixth Begiment and two twelve- 
pounder iron guns to guard the post at Kjrkee, marched about a mile 
towards Poona. Here he was joined by the Besident with his 
guard. The Bombay European Begiment, the Besident’s escort, 
and a detachment of the second battalion of the Sixth Begiment 
were placed in the centre, the first battalion of the Seventh 
Begiment with two guns on the left, and the second battalion of 
the First Begiment wdth two guns on the right. It was now about 
four o’clock, and after a short pause, as Major Ford’s force was 
seen drawing near. Colonel Burr advanced to the attack. 

The MarAthAs held a strong position about a mile and a half in 
front of the British. On the MarAtha left the Vinchurkar’s and 
Moropant’s horse with the Golden Streamer held the base of the 
hill in front of Ganeshkhind, a line of infantry and fourteen guns 
filled the centre, and on their right towards the Besidency lay a 
largo body of infantry and cavalry, their front strengthenra by a 
rivulet and walled gardens. Behind, back to the bank of the Mutha, 
liie plain was full of horsemen line after line as far os the eye could 
see. the British advanced, the fire of their right infantry caused 
much loss among the MarAtha skirmishers and damped the MarAthAs’ 
spirit as they had believed that the British sepoys would not fight. 
At Parvati the fainth^rted Peshwa, seeing the ready advance 
of the British, lost courage, and sent word to Gokhle that he was 
not to fire the first gun. Gokhle, as he was riding im and down the 
ranks chiding and meering his men, caught sight ox the Pesh-^’s 
messenger, and, kndwing what message he was likely to bring, 
opened a battery of nine guns, moved a strong corps of rocket canaels 
to his right, and pushed forward heavy masses of cavalry, w^dh^^. 
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HidYtocing at speed, swept over the plain nearly surrounding the sn\f^ 
hody of British troops. Major Ford was still about 1000 yards to 
the west of the British line, when Moro Bikshit and one of d:he 
R&StUs, at the head of a large body of horse, eager to show that 
the Peshwa's suspicions of their loyalty were unfounded, charged 
Pord^s battalion. Ford threw back his right wing, and, waiting till the 
enemy were close at hand, met them with so deadly a fire that, with 
the loss of their leader Moropant, they wheeled to the left and 
passing on were finally scatter^ by the heavy iron guns posted at 
Kirkee. When Ford joined the main line two guns were moved from 
the right to the centre and the light company of the Seventh Regiment 
was sent to the rear to keep off the Mardtha horse. Meanwhile, on 
the left, 3000 trained Arabs and Gosdvis, under a Portuguese named 
Be Pinto, ^ passing from the centre of the Mardtha line along the 
enclosures and watered land near the Mula, reached the open plain, 
apparently near the ruined water- channel behind Rose Hill house, 
and rformed in front of the first battalion of the Seventh and the 
second tattalion of the Sixth Regiments. At sight of their red coats 
and colours the English sepoys pushed forward, and, in their 
eagerness to close, broke from the line. Gokhlo saw the disorder, and, 
raising the Golden Streamer, followed by several of his highest 
officers and a picked body of 6000. horse, charged from the right 
along the British line. Seeing the danger Colonel Burr took his 
post with the colours of the Seventh, a regiment he had formed 
and led for years, stopped the pursuit of Be Pinto^s battalion, and 
called on his ^men to keep their fire and show themselves worthy of 
his training. As he passed along the line Gokhle^s horse was wounded 
and he was forced to retire. Other officers took his place and ttey 
were dashing into the broken British line, when, close in front, the 
foremost horses floundered in a deep morass, and rolling over disordered 
the ranks behind and offered an easy aim to the British fire. 
About 300 horsemen struggled through the morass and attacked 
the British flank, but were forced to retire before some companies 
of Europeans who pushed on to support the Seventh Regiment.® 

^ As the British line advanced, the MarAtha centre and left withdrew, 
driving off their guns. The strong body of infantry on their right, 
sheltered by the stream bed and garden enclosures, for a time gmled 
the British left But skirmishers were thrown forward and they were 
forced to give way. The English now held the MarAtha position, 
and as night was falling and the enemy were broken and scattered, 
pursuit was stayed and the British troops returned, Colonel Burras 
brigade to Kirkee and Major Ford's to B^puri, reaching their 
camps about eight at night 


^ According to acme nocounta the Portuguese tomb to the north of Garden Beach 
marks Be Pinto’s grave. TMb seems to he a mistake as Be Pinto is mentioned (Fendh&ri 
and Miuritha Wars, 120} alter the battle o| Kirkee as taking charge of Hunter and 
Merriaon, two Knglisk comets, who were captured by thei IdarAthAson the Bombay 
rctad. SeebelownJrult 

aocount in fhe text, perhaps, expltsdns the ^parent diserepanfW between 
Bufa §000 MatAtha hme (dSl) and Packer’s (kuuAtha War Hemoir, 0$) 200 
resolute HarAthis, Neither side knew pi this morass, It was probably due to the 
very heavy late rains. Grant Buif a MarAthAs, 058. 
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^The Britfsh loss was eighty-six killed and wounded, fifty of whom 
were sepoys and one, Lieutenant Falconer, a European officer.^ Of 
th% Mardthas 500, including the minister Moro Difcshit, were killed 
and wounded. 

Two thousand eight hundred infantry, several of them disaffected 
and only 800 of them Europeans, broken into two bodies, almost 
without cavalry, and with only seven six-pounder and two twelve- 
pounder guns, in an open plain covered by the enemy’s horse, had 
marched against and scattered an army of 20,000 cavalry and 8000 
infantry armed with fourteen guns,^ 

Of the British troops the MardthAs of Major Ford’s subsidiary force 
deserted, and part of his newly raised horse were allowed to withdraw. 
But, of the regular sepoys, in spite of the Peshwa’s bribes and threats, 
not one left the British colours. Colonel Burr, the commanding 
officer, though crippled by paralysis, laid his plans with wise care 
and in the thickest of the fight remained firm and cool.* The victory 
was mainly due to Mr. Elphinstone who had secured the proseifce of 
the European regiment, freed the troops from the dangers of their 
former camp, planned the meeting of the two divisions of the force, 
insisted on an advance in spite of the openness of the plain and the 
cloud of Maratha horse, and throughout the day inspirited the troops 
by his brilliant gallantry. 

Vincent de Paul’s Roman Catholic Church building, 107' 6'' long 
by 42' 3" broad, is 120 yards north-east of the Kirkee Artillery 
Mess and 3*02 miles from the Poona post office. It was originally a 
Protestant church. 

Christ Church in the Artillery Lines at Kirkee and 3*75 miles 
from the Poona post office is 150 feet from east to west and seventy- 
five feet broad at the chancel. It was consecrated by Bishop Carr 
in 1841 and has seats for 600 persons. A brass is let into the 
floor in front of the west entrance and over it are two regimental 
colours. The brass bears the inscription : 

In commemoration of the past history of the 23rd Bekiment, Bombay 
Native Light Infantry, the above colours, are, by permission, placed in 
this church, 1870. 

In front of the reading desk is another handsome brass to the 
memory of Captain Armur Carey, of the Royal Horse Artillery. 
The church has several handsome tablets erected by regiments to 
officers and men of their corps who died during service in India* 
There is a tablet to three officers of the Fourth Queen’s Own Light 
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1 The details are : Artillery, two laekars wounded ; Bombay European Regiment, 
one private killed, one wounded ; second battalion First European Regiment, one 
private killed, one Lieutenant (Falconer) died of his wounds, one ha'cdMAr^ one ndih^ 
one watenrnn, five privates wounded ; second battalion VI, Native Infantry, killed 
four privates, wounded ten privates ; first battalion VII. Native Infantty, killed one 
havdiMr^ one ndiit, one drummer, nine privates ; wounded one three ndiJbs, 

^rty*foar judvates. Major Ford’s Battalion, kilM one private ; wounded 
one hawilddr, five privates. Colonel Burr, Pendh^i and MarAtha War Papers, li^. 

’ Besides this force, the Peshwa had 6000 horse and 2000 foot at Parvati. Grant 
llufirs MarAthAs,, 654 note 1. 

’ Two of Colonel Burr’s attendants were shot by his side, a ball mzed his henrse^s 
head an4 mother went through his hat. Grant Buffs MarAthAs, 653 note 2. 
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Bii^oons, who died in Sind in the Afghan campaign of 1838, 
one lo thirty officers of the 14th King’s Light Dragoons, who died 
between 1841 and 1869, twenty-five of them kSlofJ, in action. 
A third tablet is to ninety non-commissioned officers of the same 
regiments, who died or were killed during the same campaigns, 
three of them in action at Bdmnagar in the North-West 
Provinces. There are two other tablets to officers of the same 
regiments. 

Lakdi Bbidge. See above Bridges (pp. 284-285). 

Lake Fifb^ can be most easily reached by the Poona and Sinhgad 
road. The dam, which is at the end of the lake nearest Poona, 
is about ten miles south-west of St. Mary’s church (109). Between 
Parvati hill (90) and Khadakvasla village the road thrice crosses the 
Right Bank Canal. On nearing Khadakvdsla the great masonry dam 
3687 feet long and ninety-nine feet high, rises above the village and 
over a fine grove of young hdhhul trees in the old river bed. The 
lake itself does not show till the dam is almost reached, when the 
lowest stretch, about two miles long and throe quarters of a mile 
broad, comes into view. From the first stretch the lake winds 
about eleven miles up the valley, nowhere broader than three 
quaters of a mile, like a brd^ river rather than a lake. In 
sailing up the lake, on the south, - beyond a level belt of cropped 
land, stands the mass of Sinhgad, its lower teak-clad spurs and 
ravines rising into bare slopes with patches of hill tillage, 
crowned by the lofty waU-like scarp of the fort ; to the west 
Toma tops the nearer ridges ; and to the north barb slopes 
with a few stunted teak trees lead to the groups of rounded hijls 
of which Bhanbdva is the centre. The banks of the lake are bare. 
No weeds or reeds fringe the margin, and, except a patch of 
mangoes and hdbhuU on the south bank near the dam, the upper 
slopes are treeless. Following the windings of the lake, about 
eight miles from the dam, the village of SAngrun and a large 
banian tree mark the spot where the Mutha from the north 
joins the lake almost at right angles. When the lake is 
’full an arm stretches about three quarters of a mile up the 
Mutha, and the main body passes up the Musa valley 
narrowiim and winding between stew lofty banks. Four miles 
beyond S&ngrun, at &e village of Kuran, on the north bank of 
the lake, is &e meeting of two streams both of which bear the name 
of Musa* When full ^e lake passes a little more than a mile up 
the northern Musa and a mile up the southern Musa. Both of these 
branches are very narrow as, at its greatest height, the lake does little 
more than fill the river beds* About the end of May, when the lake 
is at its lowest, its water does not pass up the Mutha and not more 
than a mile and a half up the Musa beyond SAngnm, From Sinbgad 
even when it is full Lake Fife makes little show. The broad lower 
reach near the dam k >96^, but many of the upper windings are hidden 
by spurs of the hill and by the high bai^s of the lake. Except 
aiew watercourses and spito of soft soil, the hard bare banks of 


1 by Mr* X McL CompbsIIi C.S» 
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iJLake Fife Offer neither food nor cover for birds* There are no weeds 
rnshes or other water plants, no islands, and no part-sunk trees and 
bijshes, only a broad unbroken expanse of deep blue water washing 
a clean, bare, and hard shore, 

Such^ a lake can have no largo number either of resident or of 
migrant birds. During the hot season, uptil the end of September, 
hours may be spent on the lake without seeing a dozen dilderent 
kinds of birds, and even during the cold weather, when the number 
of kinds greatly increases, considering the vast sheet of water and 
the wide range of bank, the number of birds on or by the late 
is very small. The few moderately large flights of coots, duck, 
and teal that, at suitable seasons, appear on the lake seem to resort 
to it only as a safe midday resting place when they cannot remain 
undisturbed in the neighbouring watercourses and other feeding 
grounds. Fifty-five kinds of birds have been noted : The Bald 
Coot Fulica atra^ the Blackbacked Goose Sarkidiornis mdanonotuSy 
the Whistling Teal Dendrocygna javanica^ the Ruddy Shieldrake 
Casarca rutila, the Shoveller Spatula clypeataj the Spottedbilled 
Duck Anas pcecilorhynchaf the Gad wall Ghaulelasmus streperus, tho 
Pintail Duck Dafila acuta^ the Wigeon Mareca penelope^ the common 
Teal Querqnedula crecca, the Bluewinged Teal Querquedula circia, 
the Redheaded Pochard Fuizgula/erina, and the Tufted Duck 
gula cristata. Occasionally on a muddy spit or bank may be seen a 
small group of Flamingos Phmnicaptcms roscus^ some Spoonbills 
Platalea lemorodia making a short halt in their migration, some 
Pelicanjbis Tantalus hucocephalus^ and Shell Ibis Anastomus oscitans. 
The mournful whistle or the sight of the Curlew Numenius lineatus 
h rare, and, though so numerous by other Deccan lakes, the Demoi- 
selle Crane kalam or Anthropoides virgo is only occasionally seen. 
The Black and the White Storks Ciconia nigra and (7. alha are rare 
visitants. The Night Heron Nycticorax griscus is not common. The 
Whitenecked Stork Melanopelargus episcapus^ the Blue Heron Ardea 
cinercaj the Large the Smaller and the Little Egrets Heredias torra 
H intermedia and JT. garzetta^ tho Cattle Egret Bubulcus corotnandus, 
tho Pond Heron Ardeola grayii, the Small Swallow Plover Glareola 
lactea, the Indian Ringed Plover JEgialitis curonicus, the Redwattled 
Lapwing Lohivanellus indicus^ the Yellowwattled Lapwing Lohipluvia 
malaharica, the Little Stint Tringa minuia, the Spotted Sandpiper 
the Green Sandpiper and the Common Sandpiper, Actitis glareola 
A. ochrophus and A, hypoleucus^ the Greenimanks and the Little 
Greenshanks Totanus glottis and T. stagnatilisy and the Stilt 
Himantopus eandidus are all fairly common. Here and there may 
be seen clusters of the Little Cormorant Phalacroeorax pygmeeus, and 
more rarely the Little Grebe Podiceps minor and the Indian 
snake-bird Plotus melanogaster. Three species of Kingfishers Halcyon 
smymonsiSf Ahedohengalensis^ and Ceryle rudis, are fairly common, 
as are the Small Marsh Tern Hydrochelidon hybrida, and the Black- 
bellied Tern Sterna melanogastra. The GuUbilled Tern Qelocheli- 
don anglica is less^sommon. Of Snipe, the shores of the lake have 
practically none but a ^ very few of four species, the Pintailed 
the Common and the Jack Gallinago sthenura^ Q. galUnaria^ and, 
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Q.galUmla^ and the Painted Snipe hengalmniBiio^^ik^]^ 

vita a, few specimens of the Pheasant-tailed Jacana Hydrophasiaf^ 
ehirurguSj the Water Hen Qallinula chlorqpm, and the White- 
breasted Water Hen Erythra phcenicuraj frequent the reedy patch 
of marsh and pool which lies close below the great dam. Close 
below the dam, in the early morning and evening when they are in 
flight to and from their feeding grounds a few duck and teal, and, by 
beating, a few snipe may be shot. At several points along the canal 
between the Lake and Parvati are marshy patches which occasionally 
hold snipe and teal. Still on the whole, even with the aid of a boat 
on the lake, little sport can be had at Lake Fife. 

Of the eighty-six kinds of shore and water birds which are known 
to frequent the Deccan these fifty-five have been noted at Lake Life. 
The list is not exhaustive as the locality has not been closely studied. 
The knowledge of the lake is also incomplete. 

Twenty-one species of fish have been taken and noted. These 
are Ambassis nama gdnde-Hihirif Oobius giuris kkarpa, Mastacembelus 
armatus fdmhat or bam, Ophiocephalus striatus ddkhu, Ophiocephalus 
leucopunctatus maral, Macrones seenghala and M. cavasius singhdla 
or shengal and shingti or ^hingaia, Rita pavimentata ghogra, Pseudeu- 
tropius taakreo vaidi or vdyadi, Callichrous bimaculatus gugli, 
Wallago attu shivada or pan, Disedgnathus lamta malavya, Cirrhina 
fulungee loli, Rasbora daniconius ddnalan, Barbus sarana kudali or 
pilule, Barbus nexastichus khadchi, Barbus malabaricus kavla, Barbus 
kolus kuUs or kholashi, Barbus ambassis bhondgi, Rohtee vigorsii 
phek, Lepidocephalichthy thermalis chikani, Nemacheilus savona 
mura, Notopt^rus kapirat chdlat or chambaree} «* 

Of these twenty-one species the writer has taken only two with 
rod and line, thepar» Wallago attu up to nineteen pounds in weight 
and the fish he supposes to be Barbus malabaricus up to twelve 
pounds. The best way of fishing is trolling from a boat with spoon 
or natural bait on what is known as the Thames snaptackle, with at 
least forty yards of line out and with a sinker between the trace and 
running line. The great secret is to fish deep. The boat on the 
lake can usually be secured through the courtesy of the Executive 
Engineer for irrigation and men to row it can be hired from the 
village of Khadakvdsla. 

The Mixitaky Accoxjn'TS Offices, a large two-storeyed stone build- 
ing, is in suburban municipal limits about 650 yards south-east of the 
railway station. The original main block of this building was built 
by a Mr. MervAnji Jamsetji for a hotel, but in 1836, before it 
was finished, on the recommendation of a committee, it was bought 
for Government for £36,000 (Rs. 3,50,000). It stands on the 
Government books at a value of £43,129 18s. (Rs. 4,31,299). In 
this building are the offices of the Controller of Military Accounts, 
the Military Accountant and Compiler, the Examiner Pay 
Department, the Examiner Ordnance Department, the Examiner 
Moitieal Department, the Examiner Commissariat Accounts, the 
Judge Advocate General, the Commissary General, and the Military 
Furd Office. , 


I Some of these i^entfficatioas lure doubtful. Mr. H, We&den, C. B* 
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The Mimtakt Prison is the Central Military Prison of the 
£llnnbay Presidency for offenders among the European troops. It 
is a group of substantial masonry buildings along a rocky ridge to 
tlnf south bf the cantonment and near the Vanavdi Barracks. 
Except the warders’ quarters all the buildings are within an 
enclosure 700' by 1125' surrounded by a fourteen feet masonry wall. 
The prison has room for fifty prisoners in two blocks, each of 
twenty-five solitary cells. Two more blocks, each with twenty-five 
cells, were built in 1881. The ventilation and sanitary arrangements 
are on the most approved modern principles. Besides the four 
blocks, with twenty-five cells in each, the prison buildings include a 
cookhouse, a work-shed, a chapel library and school, a hospital with 
out-houses, apothecary’s quarters, a guard-house, and a lavatory with 
a detached block of eight qiiartf^rs for warders. The prison was built 
by Colonel A. IT. H. Finch, R.E. Executive Engineer Poona, and 
designed by him chiefly from standard plans. It was completed in 
1876^, and with the additions has cost £17,682 (Rs. 1,76,820). 

Details of the MusAiiMAN Gkaveyard to the south -of' the 
Collector’s office are given above under Gdrpir the Quartz Saint (68). 


The Naiubr Hotel on Arsenal Bead built in 1868 is now the 
property of a Joint Stock Limited Liability Company. It is an 
upi>cr-storGyed building in four blocks with largo porches and a 
gar<icn over 300 yards long with four fountains. The roof is flat 
and the tops of the walls are cut in the form of battlements. The 
hold has room for fifty-five to sixty visitors with a drawing room 
(42'x30^), dining room (20'x50'}, billiard room (36'xl6'), and 
foTty-five bod rooms some of them double rooms for families, 
including a sitting room, a bed I'oom (18'xl6'), two bathrooms, 
and a dressing room. It is also provided with large stables. 

The New Jhansi Barracks in Kirkee, 3 27 miles from the Poona 
post office, consist of sixteen blocks each with room for twenty- 
four men. Besides the barracks the buildings contain quarters for 
a sergeant-major, conductor, schoolmaster, and quartermaster 
sergeant, married men's quarters for twelve, a school-room, a quarter- 
guard store-room and lock-up, work-shop, pontoon shed, armourer’s 
shop, solitary cells, and latrines. Attached to the barracks is a 
hospital with eight out-houscs. 

Beyond the College of Science, about 400 yards south-east, where 
the Ganeshkhind road crosses the railway, 1*95 miles from the Poona 
post-office, is a knoll topped with trees and white Musalm^n buildings. 
At the north foot of this rising ground a j^th to the right leads down a 
cutting between side walls of rock, six to eight feet higli, into a rectan- 
gular enclosure which has been cut out of the rock. In the centre of tho 
enclosure, part of the rock about twelve feet high has been left, and 
hewn into a circular porch or pavilion with a bull in the centre. Pour 
massive square central pillars support the roof. But several of an 
outer circle of pillaijs with parts of tho roof have fallen. From the 
porch a short passage leads to a rock-hewn temple of Mahddev. It 
m a large hall with little ornament and several rows of large square 
pillars. In a shrine opposite the doOr is a ling which is known as 
PAnohIleshvaii. The walls and the pillars are covered with modem 
paintings of the Pfindavs and of some of the wonders worked by 
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HaMdey* WhenTisited in 1882 the temple was inhabited by a banjjk^ 
of Gosdvis or Bairdgis who had made several small modern shriims 
and prevented the details of the cave being examined. , ^ 

Pakvati Hill, 3*23 miles from the Poona post office, is the 
bold temple-topped rock which, with bare stony sides rises 2111 
feet above mean sea level or 261 feet above the city between it and 
the lofty line of the Sinhgad hills. It is about 500 yards south of 
the city limits and W the Sinligad road 3*23 miles south-west 
of the post office. up the east face of the hill runs a broad 
paved stairway with steps about a foot high and two or three 
feet wide and on the left a wooden rail. At the foot are two small 
stone monuments, one a pillar about a foot high and two feet round 
called Ndgoba or Father Cobra. At the top of the pillar a circle 
of hooded snake-heads surrounds a central cobra whose head has 
been broken off. The other monument, a square stone pillar about 
four feet high, raised to mark a Sddhu or holy-man’s grave, has its 
eastcni face ornamented with the image of a man on horseback. 
About Halfway up the hiU a little altar on the left with several foot- 
prints carved near it, marks the spot of the last widow-burning in 
Poona. According to the Brahmans of the hill this sacrifice took 
place in 1832. The woman’s name was Parvati and her husband 
was MAdhavrAv one of the temple Brahmans. At the top of the 
paved stairway the north-east crest of the hill is crowned by a high 
building, the undorpart of cut-stone, and the two upper storeys of 
plain brick. The southern crest of the hill is crowned by a long line 
of roofless square-windowed buildings three storeys high, th6 ruinstof 
a palace whic\i was begun by the last Peshwa B^jirAv (1796- 181'f), 

It was never finished and the completed parts were destroyed by 
lightning, it is said, in 1816 the year before the battle of Kirkec 
(5th November 1817). 

On entering the main temple, on the north-east comer of the hill, to 
the right is a two-storeyed brick building, the ground floor with plain 
square teak pillars used as a rest-house and the upper floor as a drum- 
, room or nagdrfehdna. The gate on the left opens on an eight-sided 
courtyard surrounded by a brick and cement wall about sixteen feet 
high. In this wall are a row of rest rooms, large niches or open 
chambers about four feet deep and eight long with pointed arched 
ceilings. On the top of the wall, with a broad parapet on the east 
and west sides, runs a passage with an outer hattlemented wufl about 
four feet high provided with loopholes. In the centre of the 
enclosure is tine chief temple of Shiv, a rather handsome building in 
the ordinary modern Hindu style with a spire and gilt top, on a plinth 
about a foot above the general level. At each comer of the plinth is 
a small domed shrine, to the Sun in the south-east, to Ganesh in • the 
south-west, to Parvati or Devi in the north-west, and to Vishnu in the 
north*east Tinder a stone canopy between the temple and the east 
entrance gate sits a large black buU. In a separate enclosure to the 
west of the mam tempte is a smaller temple to'Kirtik SvAmi. To 
the smth is a third temple to Vishnu. All three are in i^ch the 
same style, in no ytmj dmbrent from ordinary modem Hindu temple * 
-i*rcbitecture; Bound the southern and south-west crest of |he hiU 

B&jir4^’s palace trhich seems to Have 
piamied to sdt;round the crest of ^e southern half of the MU • 
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of Tjuildmgs, three storeys high and one room deep. The 
palace was never completed and what was finished was destroyed by 
lightning. iThe north face of the chief templej^all, from which it is said 
Bdjir^v watched the battle of Kirkee (5th November 1817), commands 
a complete view of Poona and its neighbourhood.^ To the north, 
beyond the bare rocky slopes of Parvati hiU, dark-green clusters of 
mango trees and golden-green patches of sugarcane are broken by 
house roofs and the gray stone towers of Garden Peach. To the 
north-west are the trees and houses of Bh^mburda and further off 
the bare Ganeshkhind upland. To the north wind the tree-fringed 
banks of the Mutha and the Mula, and, from the woody Kirkee plmn 
beyond, stand out the English and the Catholic churches, the Artillery 
Barracks, and the Powder Works. Beyond Kirkee stretches a 
bare plain with broken irregular hills the chief peaks being 
Khandeshvar in Klied and the flat-topped range of Chiiskam^n. 
Towards the north-east, behind Parvati lake with its rich mangoes 
and cocoa-palms, rows of roofs stretch, thick and brown, shacked by 
trees, and here and there broken by high house-tops add white 
Hindu spires. The railway and Wellesley bridges span the Mutha, 
and across the Mula stands the Deccan College, and still further, 
on the border of the bare plains the Yeravaa jail. To the east, 
beyond thick house roofs, from among the trees of the Civil Lines 
and Cantonment, rise the towers of the Sassoon Hospital and the 
Council Hall, the red tower and spire of the Synagogue, the gray 
belfry of St. Paul’s and the Arsenal water tower, and the white spires 
of.St. Mary’s and St. Patrick’s churches. To the east, along the 
lipe of the Mutha canal, beyond rich orchards and sugarcane fields, 
a bare stony belt leads to the high ground on which stand the 
Vdnavdi European Infantry Barracks and the Military Prison. To 
the south-east and south the woods in the foreground are thinner and 
more stunted and the land rises in a bare low ridge on which, among 
a few trees, stand the Pdrsi Towers of Silence. To the south, the . 
ground, without houses and thinly wooded, rises to bare uplands, 
and behind the uplands stretches the long range of the Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshvar hills. ending westwards in the bold scarp of Sinhgad fort. 
To the south-west, green with tillage and timber, lies the valley of 
the Mutha with the waters of Lake Fife brightening the distance. 
Behind the lake stands the lofty crest of Toma and to the west the 
bare Bhdmburda hills rise to the central peak of Bhanb&va. 

Close to the north of Parvati hill, between the foot of the hill and: 
the bank of the Khadakvdsla canal, on the northern outskirts of Parvati 
village is one of the circles of rude stones which, over most of the 
Bombay Deccan, are set up in honour of VetAl, the Ghost King or 
• Demon Lord. A rectanjgular space, about thirteen yards broad by 
sixteen long, is marked by a ring of undressed stones most of them 
roughly conical. They vary in height from about six inches to a 
foot and are three to four feet apart. All are coated with whitewash 
and tipped with redlead. In the middle is a rough plinth about 
twelve feet square and two feet high, and in the middle of the plinth 
are two undressed stones about two feet bigb and between two and 

4 To fottow th« battle BdjirAv mnst have used a telescope. Perhaps he used the very 
talseoopo presented to him from the East India Oompmy by Lord ValentSa in 180^ 
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thJ«e feet round. The central stones are Vet6l and Mhasoba who is' 
nroperly the brother of Vetdl, thongh the Parvati people seoin To 
^Mer them the same. The outside ring of stones are Vutdl’s guasds 
or sepoys. Twice a monthj on the full-moon day and on the no-moon 
day, the Village Mhnr paintB the stones with whitewash and tips 
them with rcdlcad. On Friday evening a TcU or oilman comes and 
offers flowers botel-leaves and a cocoanut. No animal is sacrificed 
except an occasional goat in fulfilment of a vow. The stone dwellings 
for Vetal and this circle of guards are said to have been put up by 
the Mhdrs when Parv'ati village was founded.^ 


1 This circle of VetAl stones docs not differ from the Vetdl circles found near many 
l>GCcaii villages. I'iie circles are ceuerally outside of the village and near the houses 
of one of the early or depressed edasses, the Mhdrs or the UWosliis. This Poona 
circle has the interest that it has l>een figured in Colonel Forbes Leslie’s Early 
Paces of Scotland, who suggests a ctmnection between these circles and the stone 
circles found in England, Western Europe, and other parts of the world. Though 
they seem to have no direct connection it may be siiggestwi that the original object 
both of Indian and of English stone circles, as well as of the Ibuldhist rail round 
burial motmds, is the same, namely to keep off evil, that is evil spirits, from the 
central stone or mound. A guardian circle is ec[ually W'aiited whether the object 
to be guarded is a stone in vi’hich a spirit or god lives, a tomb in W'hioh the relies 
{and the spirit) of the dead remain, or a stone of judgment (>r an altar stone both 
of which prolwibly in most cases were afeo Beth- el's or guardian’s houses. That 
during bis crowning, when he is especially open to the attacks of the evil eye and 
other evil inUnences, the king sits on the holy or guardian -possessed >Sconc stone 
suggests that the origin of the old British judgment stones may have been guardian- 
possessed seats for the elders of the tribe. In this connection the value of the Vet^ 
circle is that it keeps fresh the early guardian idea. The centre stone is the god’s 
bouse; the stones in the circle are the houses of the god’s watchmen. Apparently 
VetaVs ftuards have no names. The only one of VetAl’s guards wlio is known by u^ie 
in the l)eccau is BIiAngya Bilva Whenever offerings are made to V*etal in fultilin«ot 
of a vow a cMlim or hubl)le-bubb]e filled with hemp is ofl’ered to BliAngya BAva who 
takes his name from bh&tiy or hemp-w^atcr of which he is said to be very fond. The 
other guards seem to be chosen by chance out of the hosts of hhutn and jMdektif 
that is gbosts and spirits of whom VctAl is the lord and leader. The fact that VetAl is 
shown bolding a cane, lyt or bet^ as a sceptre, and that sometimes a cane, whiph is 
the extjrcist’s great spirit-scarer or f>^it<Monl, stands for Vetal, suggest a co\?nection 
between the words vet and Vetdl. Twice a month at midnight oji the full-moon 
and on the no-moon, like the Furious Host of early Europe (compare Stall ybrass iu 
Grimm’s Teutonic Mythology, 018-950), VeUl, followed by crowds of spirits each with 
' a torch in one hauci and a weapon in the other, passes in ghostly state, clad in 
silver and gohl, with richly trap|>ed elephants horses and litters. Lucky is the 
man who sees the host, though he generally falls in a swmon, and still luckier the 
man who, trusting to some spell, walks to thn god’s litter and asks his favour. 
Vetdl is human in shape, a man of a fierce and cruel countemance. He wears a 
green dress and holds a cane in his right hand and a conch shell in his left. He 
also holds in his hands a rosary of twenty-one beads of the rudrdkaJt Eleocarpus 
lanceolatus, a piece of burnt cowdung, and some flowers of the mi Calotropis gigantea, 
a bush which he usually fastens to his right w^rist and of which like the nio&ey god 
Hanumdn he is very fond. Vetdl dislikes women and never possesses them. A man 
whom Vetdl pose^sses is held lucky and his advice is sought in all troubles. Though, 
as has been noticed above (p. 348) in the account of Vetdrs temple in Vetdl ward, 
some Vetdls rise to a good social position and are worshipped by Hindus of all classes, * 
high class Hindus, as a rule, hold the ordinary Vetdl worship discreditable, *and, 
except stealthily, seldom perform it The lower orders believe in Vetdl, worship him, 
and pay him voWs. His devotees are mainly of two classes sorcerers and athletes. 
Vetw is the sorcerers’ ^od, because sorcerers wish him to give them some of his 
power over spirits ; he is the. athlete’s -god apparently because pf the strength and 
activity sbovm by a man into whom Vetdl h&s entered. 

Tlmt botli in tnh Heocan and in the Koxikan special ofTerings are taa^S, to Vetdl 
by hh yotaries on the Day, that is the big day of the godHhiv ; that 

- yetjHhke Mdmti, whom Bt Indus admit be an incarnation of Shiv or Mahddev, 
m s^mliy fpnd of, fui Ch^tropis gigantea flowers j that Uke Mahd^v he js fond oi , 
lit or l^ads of tke ileocarpUs lanceolatus ^ like , 

MaMdev im »f;^e kteg of and the bidief of some Ko^an yOtariw of Vetdl 
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In the Konkan, whore his worship is more general among the 
m9ldlo*classcs than in the Deccan, Vctdrs great day is Malmhurdtra 
ill J^obriuiry 4 in the Deccan special offerings are mode on that day 
also, but his chief times appear to bo IIoU in March -April and 
Dttsara in Sept ember -October. At tlu'so times VetdJ^s stone is 
wlutewasliod and tippt'd with redlead, and flowers, sandal jiasto, 
milk, butler, cakes, and occasionally flesh are laid before him. The 
ofteiiugs generally go to a Mliar or Mdng who sits in the circle. 

A iW ptu'OH to the south-east of Vetal and his guard is a round 
si one and cement block of rough masonry about throe feet high and 
six leet across witli a stone in the centre like a hiig. To this (ontrul 
stone, during the time of the Peshwas (1714- 1 817), tigers used to be 
lied and be baited bv elephants. The jiillar is now worshipped as 
Vaghoba or Father Tiger. 

Pnrvati Lfilccs nc^arly rectangular in form about 550 yards long by 
2‘25 yaids broiul and eo\oring an area of about twenty-five acres, lies 
about half a mile noi th-cust of Paiwuti H ill and to tli(‘ south of ih cecity. 
Tli(' lake is a beautilul piece of water fringed with rich gardens and 
stately trees and wfilli a woody island in the centre. The cost of 
making the lake and building the dam is said to have boon i51?557 
(Ks. 18,570) The idea of making Parvati lake seems to have oeeurred 
after the building of the Kdtraj aqueduct which passes through and 
along the oast of tUo lake. The stonnwater overflow from the 
acpieduet uscsl to drain into the Ambil Odha stream, which passed 
lliiough the prtsLiit lake and the wasU* of so much good watcu* i)ci hups 
orip;inat(*d th<‘ Parsati lake project. Tlic bed of the stream was 
dawiiiied with masonry above and below the lake, and the intercepting 
channel below the lower dam was again dammed in thiec places to 
form smaller pools below, l^hese smaller pools remain but are out of 
repair The lak<» is still filled during the rains from tlie overflow of 
the K at raj acpicduet. Sluices, which are still worked, liuvo also been 
made in the head dam to take the water of the Arabil Odha stream. 
The lake w^as a pleasing addition to the Ilirdbdg or Diamond Garden 
where IW la ji the thud Pesliwa (1710- 1761) built a pleasure house. 
A neat flight of steps with intercepting paved landings lead from the 
pleasure liouse to the margin of Iho lake. The lake was begun in 
1758 by Iklldji (1710-1761) the third Poshwa. One day, according 
to tlie local story, when on his way to Parvati temple, jWldji, who 
was the most energetic of the Peshwds, looked at the works, and, 
enraged at their slow progress, got down from his elephant and began 
to pile the stones with his own hands. His retinue and officers 
followed Ills example and the dam was soon made. A piece of raised 
ground left in the centre to form an island was aft(»rwards tunicd into 
a garden called the Sarasbdg. A small temple of Ganpati was built 
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that he is an inoamation of Mah&dev suggest that Vct&l is an early form of Mahddev 
or the great god. 

Intermediate between A%tdl and Mabddev, higher in phase than Vctdl and lower 
than Mahddev, comos Ganpati or Ganesh, who, as his name showa, like Vetdl and like 
Mahddev, is the lord of spiiits. Iliough the ideas that surround Vetdl and Ganpati 
are ra<ler and earlier than those of whidi Mahddev is the centre, it is worthy of note 
that, like all the gods of modem Brdhmanism, all throe phases have risen from the 
oarly destAictive to the more modem guardian stage. In his character of mardian, 
to each phase of the Ghost Lord, one of the chief healers or spint-soarers has been 
*addo<l, the eane to Yetdl, the elephant to Ganesb, and the Ung to Mah&dev, 
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. some time after. Ganpati^s minstrant has a monthly allowance df * 
£l 10«. (Rs. 15) from the Parvati temple revenues. * 

The Photozincographic Office or Government Map office is wkhm 
suburban municipal limits about fifty yards to the west of the 
post office. It fills a. number of detached buildings some of them as 
old as 1831 and some built in 1868 and changed and improved in 1882. 
The buildings include an office (93' x 43'), a furniture store (33' x 17') 
a printing press house (45' X 23'), a draftsman's office (55'xl7'), two 
dwelling-houses, a room (75' x 16'), a store room (32' x 16'), and a 
new main press house (89'x30'). 

The Poona Hotel, within suburban municipal limits, at the corner 
of the Lothian and Bund Qurdens roads, is about a hundred yards 
east of the post office and St. Paul's church. The hotel, which 
belongs to Messrs. Sorabji Jaluingir and Sons, was opened on the 
24th of May 1873 with eight bed rooms. It has now (1884) a large 
dining room (40' by 22'), a large drawing room (35' by 22'), twenty 
servJints’ rooms, and stabling for fifteen horses and eight carriages. 
The hotel has tliirty bed rooms, twelve for families in a detached 
upper-storoyed building open to the westerly breeze and eighteen 
for single visitors. T1 o hotel terms are £10 (Rs. 100) a month and 
IO 5 . (Rs. 5) a day. 

The Post Office in suburban municipal limits, nearly half a mile 
south-east of the railway station, is an unpretending substantial 
structure designed and built in 1873-74 by Colonel Finch, R. E. at 
a cost of £1971 (Rs. 19,710). The post office includes three rooms 
(50' by 20'),\57' by 20'), aud (16' by 20'), and quarters for the post- 
master. 

The Poona Race Course, an oval 1 J miles and 31 yards in circuit, 
encircles the General Parade-ground, near the centre of the belt of 
open land that runs down the cantonment from north to south. 
The course lies between the Native Infantry lines in the west and 
the Soldiers' Gardens in the east, and its southern end passes close 
to the ShoMpur road. It is . a ri^ht-hauded course with a straight 
run in of about a quarter of a mile from south to north, the finish 
with the Grand Stand and small Stewards Stand opposite being near 
the north-west corner. The open ground in the centre is used for 
general parades when all the troops of the garrison are called out 
on field days. The whole ground slopes from west to east. The 
Grand Stand in the high ground to the west is admirably placed 
commanding every yard of the course from start to finish. Ae 
the present building is of no use except as a place from which tQ 
view tlie racing it is under consideration to build a new stand with 
coffee, refreshment, dressing, and other rooms. The course has been, • 
in use for nearly thirty years. It has lately been widened and 
much improved by Colonel Burnett and is in excellent order. Since 
last year (1883) watet has been laid on all round by pipes from, 
the KhadakvAsIa canal. About one-third oi the width at the: 
outer side of the course is regularly used for training all the year ' 
round. The rest is closed by ropes, and watered when necessary , 
so as to raise a good turf by the time of the Race meeti% (which 
idways t^es place in the month of September) to which horclbs come 

Tho races are run on altexi^te days and 
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the meeting lasts ten days to a fortnight. As till lately there were 
no* professional book-makers in India, it was the custom to hold 
lotteries in t^e evening before each day’s racing, . For the last two 
years professional bookmakers from England have attended the 
Foona and other large meetings in India, and as a good business is 
done it is probable that the number of professional bookmakers 
will increase. The Poona meeting is very popular and the entries 
for the Arab races are always large. The two principal races are 
the Derby, for which in the last two years (1882-1883) the entries 
have been thirty-five and fifty-one and the Governor’s Cup for which 
the entries have been fifty-two and sixty-siven. The races are run 
under the Western India Turf Club rules. 

About 250 yards above its meeting with the Mula the Mutha is 
crossed by the Peninsula railway. The railway bridge, which is 
about 150 yards above the Wellesley bridge and is parallel to it, is 
752 feet long and is of twenty-one thirty-feet span masonry arches. 
It is built of rubble masonry with coursed face work in the abutments 
piers and wings, and with brick work in the arches with stone ashlar 
arch quoins at the faces.^ 

The Railway Station, half a mile north-west of the cantonment 
and 950 yards north of the post-office is one of the most important on 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line. The masonry buildings of 
the station comprise a station master’s office, two waiting rooms, a 
telegraph office with fourteen signallers, a booking office, and a 
large third class waiting room. There are thirteen traffic and locomo- 
tive* lines, ton of them sidings measuring 2| miles and three lines one 
the* main line, another the platform line, and the third an alongside 
line. There are three platforms, the passenger platform 595' long 
20' broad and 2 J' high, the horse-loading platform 1307' long 20' broad 
and 3' high, and the goods platform 605' long and 3^^' high with a 
varying breadth of 20' for 102 feet and of 47' for the remaining 503. 
The station yard with a greatest length of 845 yards and a greatest 
breadth of 155 yards covers an area of 93,651 square yards and is 
closed by a masonry wall. The yard has four gates to the east, two 
main entrances each 134' wide and on either side of these two small 
gates each 5' 2" wide, and bn the south one main entrance 21 feet 
wide with two small gates each 5' 2" wide on either side of it. The 
station has four sheds, an engine shed, a goods shed, a carriage shed, 
and a store shed. The engine shed, lOO feet long 39 feet broad and 
18 feet high, opens on the west and east. It is built of wrought- 
ivon sides with corrugated iron covering and roof of wrought iron 
trusses and corrugated iron covering. The gables are of brick-work. 
The goods shed, 300 feet long 25 feet broad and 124 feet high, 

’ opens on the north side to the railways. It is built of teak posts 
and has a teak roof with-double tile covering. The south side and 
two ends are enclosed with palisade fencing and teak boarding 
with gateways at every alternate bay. The carriage shed, 200 
feet long 394 feet Ifroad and 154 foot high, with its east and west 
ends open, is connected with the main line by rails. It is built of 
rubble masonry, teak roof, and corrugated iron covering. The 
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BtoTB ^ed, 200 teei long 25 feet broad and 16| feet bigh^ opening at 
both ends, is connected with the main line by rails and with the 
oatside by road. It is built of rubble masonry with double*tilod 
teak roof/ ^ 

The Royal Family Hotel is in the Civil Lines near the railway 
station. The hotel was started in 1861 by the present Pdrsi 
proprietor. It is an upper-storeyed building with room for five families 
and fourteen single visitors, and has stabling for sixteen horses and 
four carriages, and out-houses. The hotel has a drawing room (26^ 
by 220, dining room (88^ by 22'), n smoking room (22' by 18'), a 
billiard room (30' by 20'), and a hall {40' by 22'). The charges are 
10s. (Rs. 5) a day and £12 (Rs. 120) a month. 

The Sangam or Junction at the meeting of the Mutha and Mula 
rivers, about a mile west of the post office, a pleasant house on 
the high river bank in a garden with fine old pipal trees, is the 
residence of the Judge of Poona who is also Agent for the Deccan 
Sard^rs, The Sessions Court-house is across the Ganeshkhind road 
about seventy yards to the south. 

On the right hand side going from Poona to Kirkee, on tlie bank 
of the small stream that runs into the Mula river at the north end 
of Garden Roach, in a small spa*ce surrounded by an open bu-mboo 
trellis fence about three feet high, are two plain whitewashed stone 
tombs. The larger tomb rises in pyramid form with five steps each 
about nine inches high from a square about six feet at the base to 
eighteen inches at the top, the vrhole surmounted by a plain stone 
cross about two feet high. There is another small cross at the foot 
and in the middle of the face of each step a small niche for an •oil 
lamp. The smaller tomb is plain, altar-shaped, and about five feet 
long. It has a cross at the head and on the ground is a small stone 
slab with a cross cut in it. the crosses on the tombs are often 
hung with garlands of marigolds and chrysanthemums. The tombs 
are believed to mark the graves of Portuguese offi(*>ers in the 
Peshwa’s army who were slain in the battle of Kirkee (6th November 
1817), but no certain information has been obtained. 

The Sassoon Hospital within suburban municipal limits, about 
450 yards south of the railway station, is one of the largest and hand- 
somest buildings in or near "Poona. It was begun on the 8th of 
October 1863 and opened on the 7th of October 1867. It was built 
at a cost of £31,006 (Rs. 3,10,060) of which £18,800 (Rs. 1,88,000) 
were contributed by the late Mr. David Sassoon, a wealthy merchant 
of Bombay. The building was designed by Colonel Wilkins, R. E. 
and the foundation stone was laid by the late Sir Bartle Frere, then 
Governor of Bombay. It is in the English-Gothic style, built of 
the local gray trap, rectangular in plan, 227 feet long by 50 feet 
wide, its longer sides facing east and west. It is double-storeyed, the 
rooms having windows oh both sides opening into arcades, so as to 
afford throuM ventilation and shade. On the aground floor, in the 
northern hafi of the building, are two male wards, one 47 J feet by 28i 
the other 71i' x 28^*, and in the southern half is a dii^pensary 
22'x23i' and twom^e wards 47'4 by 23 J'. On the first 'floor are 
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rooms of thfe same size as those on the ground floor, those to the 
notth being the Native female ward and the European female 
wajd, and teethe south one European male and one Native male ward. 
Over the porch is the operating room. At the south-west angle a 
masonry tower with a clock and water-cistern rises ninety-six feet, 
above which it carries a steep-pitched roof twenty-four feet high. 
The outbuildings include, besides those for cooking and servants 
separate quarters for three apothecaries, a dead house, and an 
infectious ward. A building to be used for a lying-in ward has 
been lately completed (October 1883) from a sum of £1000 
(Rs. 10,000) left under the will of Mr. E. David Sassoon. 

The Science College, on the main road between Poona and Kirkee, 
on the left or west side of the Mutha river, was built in 1869 at a 
cost of £18,164 Us, (Rs. 1,81,647), of which £5000 (Rs. 50,000) 
were contributed by Sir Cowasji J ehdngir Readymoney. It is in 
the Saracenic-Qothic stylo built of the local gray trap and covered 
with a low-pitched tiled roof. In plan the building is nejyrly a 
square (lll'x 109') and it may be best described as a large central 
hall (62^' by 30' and 42' to the top of the walls) covered by an open 
roof carried on iron arched girders, and surrounded on three sides 
by double-storeyed arcaded corridors 8^' wide, round which central 
hall and opening into whose corridors are the other rooms of the 
college. The north-west corner of the building rises to a third 
storey and above that carries a square tower 67' from the ground to 
the eaves covered by a low-pitched tiled roof with overhanging eaves. 
Beneath the tower flights of stairs lead to the upper storeys. The 
poych is in the centre of the north face, and the entrance leads into 
a vestibule 13' by 20' having ar(;hed openings into the centre hall. 
On each side of the vestibule is a small office or room, and a passage 
leading on one side into the laboratory, a room 30' by 20', and 
on the other to the stairs leading to the first floor. To the east of 
the hall is a lecture room, 51' by 19', protected to the east on the 
outside by an open arcade, and another lecture room 29' by 20' 
having a similar arcade on its southern face. To the west of the 
contriu hall arc three class rooms each 19' by 19'. On the first 
floor, over the vestibule, is a museum 49' by 20', and on the same face 
a lecture room 20' by 30'. To the east of the central hall are two 
lecture rooms one 50' by 19', the other 39^' by 20' both shaded by 
outside arcades. To the west are three rooms one 30' by 20’, and two 
19' by 14'. On the second floor are the quarters of the Principal. The 
building was designed and built by Mr. W. S. Howard, C. E. 
Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkee, and completed in 1869. 
Attached are workshops and a foundry built at a cost of £282 
(Rs* 2820) where the students do practical work under carpenters 
smiths and fitters. 

Sindia’s Tomb or chhatri is on the left bank of the Bahiroba stream 
in the south-east corner of VAnavdi village three miles south-east of 
Poona. The chhatfij literally umbrella or pavilion, consists of a 
small hamlet of about forty houses surrounded by a fifteen feet 
wall which runs about eighty yards north to south and fifty yards east 
to wes^. The chief entrance to the hamlet is on the south-west. 
Besides the houses there are three shrines inside the waU, small 
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shrines of Mdruti and MahMev^ and Sindia’s chhatri Vhich is an 
earth-fiUed temple thirty feet high, much like a grass-grown mofind 
pierced by stone pillars. Mahadev’s temple is a }ow building 
(40' by 26') with a wooden hall and a small shrine. Behind Maruti^s 
temple is a wrestling pit. Close by is a stable containing a horse 
sacred to Mahddev which marches before the temple litter on 
procession days. The staff of the two temples, numbering about 
twenty-five people, are maintained by the present Sindia.^ The tomb 
belongs to Mahadji Sindia who died at V^-navdi in 1794 and was 
burnt on this spot.‘^ About 1830 Jankoji Sindia, the great-grandson 
of Mahddji, began to build a large monument in memory of his 
great-grandfather, but died in 1842 leaving the work unfinished. 
Since Jankoji^s death the tomb has enjoyed a yearly allowance of 
£350 (Rs. 3500) most of which is distributed among religious 
beggars on the anniversary of^Mahddji Sindians death which faUs in 
February.® 

^TJJie Small Arms Ammunition Faciory stands on the site of 
Kirkee ‘village which was bought by Government for building a 
fort, the tracings of which were marked about 1868 though work has 
not yet been begun.® The factory lies within the limits of the 
proposed fort, and consists of a main factory (200' by 100') with fifteen 
other buildings, the entire premises occupying eight acres of land 
enclosed by a rubble stone wall. The main factory has a boarded 
floor and a double roof in five spans, resting on iron columns twenty 
feet high and twenty feet apart braced together by longitudinal and 
cross girders. The roof is of corrugated iron without and lined with. 
wood within. Between the corrugated iron roof and the wooden roof 
is an air space 1' 4" broad, and a Louvre board runs along the apex of 
each span from the inside of the factory to the outside air. This 
contrivance gives a through current of air between the two roofs and 
ensures perfect ventilation in the workshops. Of the fifteen other 
buildings, nine enclosing 7950 square feet are for the different processes 
of loading and filling cartridges ; three outhouses and two small 
magazines are for laboratory work for making fuzes, friction tubes, 

' rockets, long bights, and other war stores ; and one is a store room 
(300' X 25'). All the buildings are connected with the main factory 
by a tramway 1' 6" wide with turn-tables in front of each room 
admitting lorries, thus leaving the tram line clear for wagons going to 
other departments. 

The factory makes two kinds of cartridges Martini-Henry and 
6nider, both built varieties being formed of a number of parts put 
together. A Martini-Henry cartridge case is composed of twelve 
parts, an anvil, a base disc, a cap, a cap chamber, a case body, an inside 
and an outside cup, three jute wads, a paper wad, and a wax wad, a 
strengthening cou, and a bullet 480 grains ± 2 grains. After the 
case has been put together and the base disc rivetted to the cartridge 
by piercing and ben^g over the crown of the cap chamber on to the 


^ Mr. E. A. L. Moore, C.S. ^ Grant Duff’s Mar^thds, 502. 

* Colonel C. D’U. LaTouche. * Contributed by Lieut -Colonel Wake, K. A* 

^ A committee ia (July 1584) sitting to decide on the site and nature of a place of 
efuge which will probably he near the fort site and may perhaps supersede It. Colonel 
B. E, * 
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paper wad te form the rivet, the case is charged with eighty-five grains 
of F. Q-.2 powder. The charges are thrown charges from a Gaffings 
filling machine and the limit of error allowed is 85 grains±2 grains. 
Affer the charge has been put into the case it is wadded with a solid 
wax wad *190" thick and on the top of this wax wad two jute wads are 
placed. The cartridge is then shaken to let the powder down into the 
case and bulleted with a bullet weighing 480 grains ± 2 grains. The 
bullet has a diameter of ’449" to *451" and a length varying from 
l‘"28 high to 1"'26 low. The bullet is secured in its place by two 

g rooves made outside on the neck of the cartridge which press the 
rass of the case into corresponding grooves in the bullet. The 
R. F, G. 2 powder with which the cartridge is charged should vary 
in density from 1*72 to 1‘75. It should contain not more than 1*2 
or less than 0*9 per cent of moisture ; and 85 grains of it fired from 
a Martini-Henry rifle with the service cartridge should give the 
bullet a muzzle velocity of 1290 to 1340 feet the second,^ 

The Snider cartridge is also a built cartridge composed of an 
anvil, base disc, cap, cap chamber, inner base cup and outer bas<? cup, 
case body, cotton-wool, and bullet. After the parts are put together 
the case is charged with seventy grains of R. F. G. powder with a 
density of 1*58 to 1*62. Half a giyiin of cotton-wool is placed over 
the powder and it is then ready to receive the bullet, weighing 
480 ± 2 grains, with a diameter of *573" to *575" and 1"*03 to 1"*05 
long. The bullet is smeared with a beeswax lubrication *001" thick 
and fitted with a clay plug to expand the bullet and drive the lead 
intjo the grooves of the rifle when the cartridge is fired. 

The factory is capable of turning out 45,000 Snider or 20,000 
Murtini-Henry cartridges a day. From want of room and supervision 
only one kind of ammunition can be made at a time. The making 
of breech-loading ammunition is intricate and difficult. To make one 
cartridge requires over 150 operations and the limit of error allowed 
in the different parts averages only about of an inch. 

The machinery used is chiefly for punching and stamping. It is 
worked by three Lancashire double-flued boilers twenty feet long 
and six feet in diameter, two of which are generally used. The 
average daily consumption of coal is about 1 J ton. A 2i" shafting, 
on supports 6' 8" apart, is carried on the columns and brackets from 
the girders. The shafting which makes 150 revolutions in a minute 
is driven by a high pressure engine of twenty horsepower direct 
from a belt from the flywheel on to the shafting. The shafting is 
lubricated with needle lubrications and the whole is driven by bands 
joining one line of shafting with another. 

The factory establishment consists of about 400 workmen with a 
superior staff of twenty. The superior staff includes a Superintendent, 
a chief and an assistant engineer, two chief and five assistant 
foremen, and ten other overseers and clerks. The number of 
workmen taken and paid by the day averages 400 and sometimes 
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weather the Martuu-Henry cartridge should make a figure of merit at fiOO yards 
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rises to 800. Their Baonthly wages vary from 85. to £6 -(Rs. 4 - 60). 
The skilled workmen are Europeans born in India^ Eurasians^ 
Portuguese, Hindus, Musalmdns, Parsis, and Chinamen, and the 
linskilTed labourers are Mardthas from the villages round KirKee, 
Where possible the labourers are paid by piece work a system for 
which they have a great liking. They are hardworking and eager 
to make money. 

The Soldiers* Gardens cover forty-one acres on the left bank of 
the Mutha canal and of the Bahiroba stream in Ghorpadi about 260 
yards north of St. Patrick’s church on the east border of Poona 
cantonment. It was originally intended as a garden to be worked 
by the garrison troops. This idea was given up and for a time the 
gardens were kept by the cantonment authorities and then closed 
and given for tillage. In 1878 the gardens were revived and improved 
by Sir Richard Temple, then Governor, and placed in charge of the 
Executive Engineer Poona and Kirkoe. A military band plays 
twice a week. During the present year (1884), because of their 
distailce* from Poona, the transfer of the Botanical Gardens from 
Ganeshkhind to the Soldiers’ Gardens has been sanctioned and is 
(September) being carried out. 

The Soldiers’ Institute and Assembly Rooms, near the centre of 
the cantonment about 140 yards north of the Gymnasium, consist of 
a permanent building tiled and in good Tepair. The building contains 
one main hall (89' by 63'), one exhibition room (70' by 25'), throe lamp 
rooms (each 20' by 7' 6*'), one store room (7' 6'' by 10' 3"), one office 
room (20' by 7' 6"), two drawing rooms (each 17' 6" by 12'), and two 
bath rooms (each S'e" by S'C"). During the rains the building, is 
used for the Soldiers’ Annual Industrial Exhibition. At other times 
it is available for theatricals, pennyreadings, and other entertainments. 

St. Andrew’s Church in the Vdnavdi Lines, set apart for the 
use of members of the Established Church of Scotland, was built* by 
Government about 1861 and has room for about 500 people. 

St. Anne’s Chapel in the Sholapur Bazar is of brick built 
in 1871 at a cost of £700 (Rs. 7000). The chapel, which is 
sul^ordinate to the city Roman Catholic church of Kossa Senhora 
da Conceicao, has an altar, fourteen stations of the way of the cross, 
and two pictures of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. The 
chapel has room for 350 and the congregation, consisting mostly of 
Goanese cooks and butlers, numbers about 225. A mass is held every 
Simday and on obligation days. 

St. Mary’s Church, within cantonment limits, on the high ground 
in the south-east comer of the Native Infantry Lines, is a largo 
building with a belfry. It is 118 feet long and eighty-five feet 
broad at the chancel with room for about 900 people. It was 
consocrated in 1825 by Bishop Heber who describes it as spacious atul 
convenient but in bad architectural taste. In the interior are six lofty 
round pillars, two shorter round pillars, and twa square pillars with 
tablets. The baptismal font is in the south-west comer of the church 
and is surrounded by handsome stained-glass windows. The church has 
numerouBtablets,someoEthembelongingto officers of distiaction. Here 
is buried Colonel Morris^ G*B., famous in the battle of Balaklavar(1854) 
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who died -in 1858 ; and Lieutenant 0. A. Stuart of the Madras 
Afmy who fell mortally wounded on the 28th of January 1858 
whUe leading the men of the 4th Nizamis Infantry against a body 
of* insurgeiffc Bhils strongly posted at Mandvar in the Mdlegaon 
sub-division of Ndsik.^ There are also tablets to five officers of 
the 27th Bombay Native Infantry and five officers of the 8th 
Royal Regiment of Foot. One tablet is in memory of Captain 
Thomas Ramon who died on the 5th of November 1816 at 
Mandvi in Cutch. The ^ Christian Temple ^ to which this tablet refers, 
as designed by his genius and built by his hand, is not St. Mary’s 
but the large church in Kaira in Gujardt in which the tablet was 
originally meant to have been placed. Two other tablets are to 
Lieutenant J. W. McCormack of II. M.’s 28tb Regiment who, on 
the 6th of October 1859, was killed at the storiAing of Bet in west 
Kdthidwir with four non-commissioned officers and eight men ; and 
to M^or Henry C. Toesdale who fell in front of the colours of the 
26th Regiment of Native Infantry when commanding it at the battle 
of Meeanee in Sind on the 17th of February 1843. Witli Major 
Teesdale are associated the names of Lieutenant C. Lodge who was 
killed in action at Kotru in Kaehh Gand&va in Beluchistan on the 
Ist of December 1840, of Captain C. Rebenac, of Ensign Browne 
who was killed by accident at Karachi, and of eighteen other officers 
of the same regiment, one of whom, Colonel Robertson, was a 
C.B. and A.D,C. to the Queen. The church also contains tablets 
to Lieutenant Malcolm G. Shaw of the 3rd Light Cavalry who 
died of sunstroke at the battle of Beawra, and to Ijicutenant 
Augustus Charles Frankland, with the motto ^Frnnke Lande, 
Rranke Mynde’, who was killed in a charge at the battle of Ehushab 
in Persia on the 8th of February 1857. Another tablet is to 
Captains Seton and Peilc and eighty-one non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the Ist Bombay Fusiliers who died of cholera at 
Karachi ; also, on the same tablet, an inscription to Captain Rawlinson, 
Lieutenant A. P. Hunt, and 140 non-commissioned officers and privates 
who died before the return of the regiment to the Presidency ; also, 
on the same tablet, an inscription to Lieutenant W. A. Anderson 
who was murdered at Multan, and to twenty-two non-commissioned 
officers and privates who were killed during the siege of MuMn. 

St. Patrick’s Church is a plastered stone building built by 
English soldiers at a cost of ^ 1800 (Rs. 18,000) and blessed by the 
Right Reverend Bishop Hartmann in 1855. The cost was almost 
entirely borne by Catholic soldiers especially of Her Majesty’s 64th 
83rd and 86th Regiments, of the Bombay Fusiliers, and of the 
Royal Artillery. The church has room for 700 people. The con- 
gregation consists chiefly of European soldiers serving in the Poona 
garrison and their families, and the Native Christians of the 
native regiments. The church has a font enclosed in a wooden 
case and a harmonium. 

St. Paul’s CnuReH, within suburban municipal limits about fifty 
yards south of the post-office, is a plain stone building with belfry 
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fisnall iinndows. The inside is plain but it has f cup handsome 
stained-glass windows over the Communion Table. The chursh 
was buut by Government after the style of the Sainte Chapelle 
in Paris, from drawings by the Rev. Mr. Gcll, B.A./and confe- 
crated by Bishop Harding in X867. It is intended for the use of 
the civil and military officers living in the StaflF and Civil Lines 
and has 225 seats all of which are free. The north seats are kept 
for local residents and the south seats are open to all. The whole 
expenses of the church and worship are borne by the oflFerings of 
the congregation. The communion is celebrated every Sunday and 
at all other festivals. Morning prayer is said daily throughout the 
year, and during Advent and Lent special evening services are held. 

St.Xaviek’s Church in Convent Street, SadarBazdr, is a substantial 
stone building in the Gothic style built about 1865 at a cost of 
£1900 (Rs. 19,000). The entrances are sheltered by small Gothic 
arches. The nave measures 70' 6" by 30' 6" and the chancel 30' by 
18' 6". The church has a steeple seventy-one feet high with two bells, 
a galfery at the west end 30' 6" by 15' for boys and singers with a 
harmonium, a small vestry 15' 13" off the chancel, a baptistry with font 
at the side entrance, three Gothic altars with statues from Munich, 
and a large stained glass window .in the back wall of the sanctuary 
representing in panels scenes from the life of St. Francis Xavier. 
The church has room for about *500 people, the congregation 
consisting of about 400 European Eurasian and Portuguese clerks, 
tradesmen, and pensioners. The church has a regular morning and 
evening service and a double morning service on Sundays. Attachjjd 
to the chufcH is the Poona Convent orphanage and day school for 
girls under the Religious Nuns of Jesus and Mary. The building 
consists of three wings in two storeys joined by an angular tower and 
a separate day school. There arc thirteen inmates, eighty boarders, 
fifty day scholars, and thirty native scholars. Opposite the convent 
is St. Vincent’s school and parish house. The buildings of St. 
Vincent’s include two dwellings and a large two-storeyed school- 
house built about 1807 at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000), which included 
a Government contribution but was mostly provided by the Roman 
Catholic Bishop of Bombay, The school is managed by the Fathers of 
the Society of Jesus with lay teachers and has 260 pupils, Europeans, 
Eurasians, Portuguese. P5,rsis, and a few Hindus and Musalm^ns. 

Under St. Francis Xavier’s church is a small chapel in the Camel 
Lines for a Madras Christian community of over 400. The chapel 
is a simple iron roofed brick building with room for about 200 people. 
A service is held on Sundays. Attached to the chapel is a small 
school with thirty boys and girls. 

The Synagogue, a handsome red-brick building with a lofty tower 
and spire, is in the south-east comer of suburban municipal limits, 
about 450 yards south of the post-office. It was built in 1867 by 
the late Mr, David Sassoon, It is a lofty church-like structure in the 
English-Gothic style, built of red brick with trap stone archwork 
and window mulKons. The body of the interior is 62' by 44J' and 
30' high to the planked ceiling with galleries on three sides sut^rted 
on pillars which ate carried through to the rool At the west 
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end is an apse at the end of which a curtain or veil hides the recess 
where the holy books are kept. The floor, which is of polished 
stone, is free from anything but a few chairs and movable scats. 
At about one-third of the length from the apse, and in front of it 
is a raised wooden platform surrounded by railings on which the 
officiating priests stand. The windows are in small panes of coloured 
glass. At the east end over the porch a red brick-tower 90' high 
carries a clock and bells and is surmounted by a spire. 

Among a few trees, on a low bare ridge called the Gul Tekdi, about 
half a mile south-east of Parvati hill, are two Parsi Towers of 
SiiiENCE, about half a mile apart. Of the two towers one, enedosed 
by a wall, was built by Mr. Sor^bji Ratanji Patel on the 29th of 
April 1825. Two fire-places or nagru are near, this tower and a 
third is (July 1884) being built. The second tower was built by 
public subscription on the 28th of April 1835 at a cost of about 
£507 (Rs. 5070) and was enclosed by a wall in 1854. A road has 
lately been made between the public road leading to the slaughter 
house and the first Tower. There is no made road up tlie hiU to 
the second Tower. 

The United Service Librarv is in the Native Infantry Lines to 
the north of St, Mary’s church. 'It is a plain building with five 
rooms and a veranda all round. Of the five rooms two (75' by 25 
and 25’ by 14') arc large and the other three are side rooms. The 
Library contains about 10,000 works and is especially rich in works 
on India. It takes twenty magazines and twentji^-two newspapers 
seventeen English and five Ango-Indian. It is open to officers of 
the Civil Military and Naval Services and in July 1884 had 145 
subscribers and an income in 1883 of £491 (Rs. 4910) realised 
by subscriptions at the rate of £3 (Rs. 30) a year, £1 16s. (Rs. 18) 
a half year, £1 25. (Rs. 11) a quarter, and 85 . (Rs. 4) u month.^ 
In 1860 Poona had a library called the Poona Station Library owned 
by thirty-two shareholders. In July 1860 Sir W. Mansfield then 
commander-in-chief proposed to establish in Poona an institution 
similar to the Royal United Service Institution, London. The object 
of the new institution was Hhe formation of a library containing 
historical scientific and professional works, maps, charts, and plans, 
the delivery of lectures, the collection of inventions and natural 
curiosities, and, if possible, the publication of a journal ; the collection 
of native arms and a museum to serve as a central depository 
for objects of professional and general information and for trophies 
and relics connected with Indian history.’ The proposal found 
favour and the institution was called the United Service Institution 
of Western India. The shareholders of the Poona Station Library 
handed over their building and library of about 2000 volumes as 
a nucleus, and the institution, whose funds were vested in trustees, 
became the property of the station. In 1 867, after seven years’ 
experience, the institution was not found to work well, and at a 
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I The income of the library from January to June 1884 was Ra. 2424. The income 
for 1877 was Ka. 4394, for 1878 Ra. 4033, for 1879 Rs. 3800, for 1880 Rs. 3634, for 
1881 Rs. 4531, and for 1882 Rs. 4730. 
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general meeting of subscribers, it was resolved to use fhe library 
only as a Beading Boom and to change the name to the United 
^rvice Library Poona. The museum was sold by auction and a 
committee of seven was appointed to manage the library restricting 
it to the purposes of a Bering Boom, the footing on which it now 
works.i 

The VAnavdi Barracks, also known as the Bight Flank Barracks 
from their situation to the right or south of the military canton- 
ment, stand on high ground. Besides the sergeants and staff of a 
European regiment the barracks can accommodate 1 006 rank and 
file. The barracks consist of double storeyed blocks arranged in 
open order, so that each block gets a share of the breeze. From 
time to time older buildings have been pulled down to make room 
for the present barracks. The buildings include eight older blocks 
completed in 1861 of brick and lime plastered, each to hold sixty 
men and two sergeants. On each floor the blocks have a barrack 
room 109' by 25' and 18' high) and sergeants^ quarters of two rooms 
each 12^ by 13'. Both floors are surrounded by enclosed verandas 
eleven feet wide with windows glazed and venetianed. To these 
verandas the barrack rooms open on their longer sides by arched open- 
ings between pillars which carry the floor or roof above. Six other 
blocks were completed in 1872. They are two-storeyed of stone 
masonry surrounded on both floors by open verandas ; the lower 
with masonry arches, the upper with posts. Each block contains 
on the ground floor and on the first floor two barrack rooms 
(87' by 24' and 18' high) with a sergeant's quarters between. TJie 
blocks were built according to the sanitary regulations and standard 
plans in force at the time. Except the older blocks, which have 
washrooms under the same roof as the barrack rooms, all have 
cook-rooms, washrooms, and latrines as outbuildings. There are 
eight staff sergeants' quarters and the patcherries or married men's 
quarters have room for eighty married men. The barracks include 
separate buildings fur Guard-rooms, Cells, Hospital, Female Hospital, 
Medical Staff Quarters, Armourer’s Shop, Workshop, Store, Canteen, 
Sergeants’ Mess, and a Ball Court and a Skittle Alley. These quarters 
have from time to time been built or adapted from old ones according 
to standard plans and regulations in force at the time by successive 
Executive Engineers of Poona. The total cost of the barracks as 
they stand is ^ 151,031 (Bs. 15,10,310). 

The Wellesley Bridge, 1‘14 miles west of the post office, 
crosses the Mutha river close above its meeting with the Mula. It 
replaces a wooden bridge which was built in 1830 and called the 
Wellesley bridge in honour of General Wellesley's conquest of the 
Deccan in 1803. In 1870, as it had become unsafe and was. too 
narrow for the traffic, the old bridge was pulled down and the 
present masonry bridge begun. It is a substantial stone structure 
of strong cours^ masonry and consists of eight segmental arches of 
52i' span, with a rise of lo and 2^' thickness of arch-ring, carrying a 


1 Professor G. W. Forrest. 
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roadway, 28' wide at a height of 47' above the deepest part of the 
ri^r bed, protected on both sides by a neat dressed-stone parapet. 
It ^was designed by Lieutenant Colonel A. U. H. Pinch, R.E. Exe- 
cutive Engineer Poona, and built under his superintendence by Messrs. 
White and Company contractors. It was opened for traffic in 1873 
at a cost of £11,092 (Rs. 1,10,920). A tablet on the bridge has the 
following inscription : 

The original wooden structure, named in honour of the viotories 
obtained in the Becoan by Major-G-enl. Arthur Wellesley (afterwards 
F. M. the Duke of Wellington, K.a-)» constructed by Captain Hobert 
Foster, Bombay Engineers, at a cost of Bs.91»802, and opened in 1830 
by the Honourable Mojor-O-enerol Sir John Malcolm, Q-.C.B., Gover- 
nor of Bombay, having become decayed and unsafe for traffic, was 
removed, and the present bridge, designed and constructed by Colo^ 
nel A. U. H. Finch, H.E., at a cost of Bs. 110,032, was opened to the 
public in May 1876 ; His Excellency the Honourable Sir Philip 
Wodehou8e,K.O.B., Governor and President in Council. 

The Yer^wda Central Jail, Poona, intended for the confine- 
ment of long-term and dangerous prisoners, as well as for relieving 
the overcrowding of the several district jails throughout the 
Presidency, is situated three and a quarter miles north of the post 
office. The present structure, built altogether by convict labour 
under the supervision of the Publis Works Department, was begun 
in 1866 and finished in 1880, previous to whicli, and whilst 
under construction, the prisoners were located in temporary 
barracks and tents. The outer wall, sixteen feet high and 1 J miles 
all round, covers an area of fifty-nine acres. Within this enclosure 
arq three circles or in fact jails on the radiating system, hospital, 
barrac^ks, cook-house, dye-house, European jail, separate, solitary, 
anti dark cells, store rooms and offices. The jail has accommodation 
for 1600 prisoners, and during the 1876-77 famine held over 1800, 
the workshops being then temporarily turned into dormitories. 

At the end of 1883, 911 prisoners were confined in the jail, the 
average daily number during the year being 1016 and the average 
yearly cost of each prisoner being £6 (Rs. 63). The prisoners 
are employed extramurally on the several gardens in connection 
with the jail, and hired out to contractors for unskilled labour, and 
intramu rally on the various industries carried on in the factory, 
chiefly carpet-making, coir-work, cane-work, carpentry, french 
polishing, and printing. The factory work is well known for its 
superior quality throughout India and also in Europe and America. 

The officer in charge is styled the Superintendent, but performs 
also the duties of a medical officer, the appointment being now 
invariably hold by a medical man who enjoys a monthly salary of 
£70 (Rs.700) rising to £95 (Rs. 950). The jail establishment consists 
of a jailor, a deputy jailor, three European warders, one steward, two 
clerks, two hospital assistants, and sixty-four warders or peons, the 
yearly cost of all, exclusive of Superintendent, being £2040 (Rs. 20,400). 
In addition to the above establishment a military guard, consisting 
pf one jamaddr and* thirty-four rank and file, is always present at 
the jail to assist in quelling emeutes. 

A school, insjiected yearly by the educational department, is kept 
at the jail, one or two educated men amongst the convicts being 
appointed teachers. Urdu, Mardthi, and Kdnarese and elementary 
B 866 — 51 
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exercises in arithmetic are taught. The Poona Meteorological 
Observatory is situated at Yeravda in charge of the Superintendent 
of the jail. The jail establishment, inclusive of the Superintendent, 
reside m quarters near the jail, the Europeans on the south or front 
side, and the natives on the north or rear of the jail. 

The name Poona, as its Sanskrit form Punyapur or Cleanser shows, 
probably refers to the holy meeting of the Mutha and the Mula close 
to which it is built. Its religious position, and its trade position on one 
of the main approaches to the Bor pass, mark Poona as likely to be an 
early settlement. The earliest known remains in the neighbourhood 
arc the Shaiv cave at Bhdmburda about one mile and the cells in the 
Ganeshkhind hills about two miles to the north-west of the city. 
The Ganeshkhind* cells are plain and small and of uncertain age ; 
the Bhamburda cave is believed to belong to the seventh or eighth 
century.^ According to local tradition in A. n. G13 (Shah 635) 
Poona was a hamlet of about fifteen huts two of Brahmans and the 
rest «of, fishermen and musicians. At each corner to ward off evil 
Were the temples of Bahiroba, Milruti, Nilrdyaneshvar and Puneshvar, 
and a Mliasoba, of which the Mhasoba and the Mriruti and an old 
temple of Puneshvar, now the shrine of the younger Shaikh Sala, 
remain. To the east of Poona were (a.». 613) two small villages 
Kdsarli and Kumbhdrli which have been absorbed in the city.^ In 
A.i). 1290 (Shah 1212) Poona seems to have been taken by the troops 
of AU-ud-din the Khilji emperor of Delhi (1295-1315). The memory 
of the Musalman conquest survives in a local story that Hisa Mohidiu 
and four otli/^r Musalman ascetics came to the hamlet and turned the 
two temples of Puneshvar and Nardyaneshvar into the two Musalman 
shrines or dargdhs (31) of the elder and the younger Shaikh 
Sallas.® Under the Musalmdns, according to local tradition, an 
Arab officer and a small force were stationed at Poona. Barya the 
Arab commandant fortified the town or kasha by a bastioned 
mud wall with three large gates, the Kumbhdrves on the north, the 
Kedarves on the east, and the Mavalves on the west. The ruins of 
this wall, now called Pdndhricha Kot, remain and the part of the city 
within its limits goes by the name of Juna Kot (24). It is said 
that onW the garrison and the Musalman inhabitants lived within the 
wall. The hereditary or sthdik and the casual or upri Hindu 
land-holders traders and Brdhmans lived outside of the walls. 


^ Lord Valentia’s (1803) collection of Poona agates (Travels, 11. 113) and the number 
of agates and chalcedonies which may still be found near (laneahkhind suggest 
that Poona may be Ptolemy’s (a.u. 1.^) Punnata in which are beryls so known 
perhaps to distinguish it from ,the other Punuata or Punniitu which Mr, Bice has 
discovered in the Maisur State (Lid, Ant, XJZ, 13 ; Sewell’s Southern India Dynasties, 
88). It is worthy of note that Poona appears as Panatu. almost the same as in 
Ptolemy, in the map of the accurate Kiiglish traveller Fryer (1673 - 1675). The t in 
both cases seems to represent the nasal e which survives in a weaker form in the 
spelling Foone. 

B An ass stone or gddhav daya4 which still remains is said to marls the borders of 
the three hamlets. A proof that Poona includes three separate villages remains in the 
fact tlmt there are three families of grant-enjoying Mh^rs, Of the three chdvdk or 
village offices and three BahirobAs or village guardians two cMvdis and two BahirobAs 
remain. 

These shrines are described above pp. 343-344. They have still many traces of 
iheir Hindu orw. 
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Poona prospered and grew. Four new wards or p^thB were added, 
twp to the south Mohiyabad now called BudhvAr and Malk&pur 
now called Aditvar, one to the east Astapura now called Mangalvd^r 
and one tot Be west Murchudabad now called Shanv^r- In 1595 king 
Baliddur Kizd;m II. (1596-1599) ennobled a Mardtha named Mdlo]i 
Bhonsla the grandfather of Shivdji the Great and gave him the 
estates of Poona and Supa with the forts and districts of Shivner 
and Chiikan. In 1620 tte town suffered much from the exactions 
of Siddhi Ydkutrd,y the Poona commandant of the Ahmadnagar 
minister Malik Ambar ( 160 7 - 1626) . Many people left and a few years 
later (1629-1630)^ the town was for three years wasted by famine. 
In 1630 Muriir Jagdevrav, the minister of Mahmud the seventh 
Bijopur king (1626- 1656), while engaged in the pursuit of Shah5,ji, 
burnt Poona, threw down the walls, passed aif ass-drawn plough 
along the foundations, and fixed in the ground an iron rod as a sign 
that the place was accursed and desolate. The effect of the curse 
did not last long. In 1635 the same Mdhmud of Bijapur, on the 
occasion of his entering the Bij^lpur service, confirmed •SB^hdji 
Bhonsla the son of Miiloji Bhonsla and the father of Shivdji in his 
father’s estates of Poona and Supa. Shahaji made Poona the head- 
quarters of his territory and appointed a Deccan Brdhman named 
Dadaji Kondadev to manage it from Poona. Under Ddddji the place 
flourished. The land rents were lowered and the unsettled hill people 
wore employed as guards and messengers and to destroy the wolves 
by which the country round Poona was then overrun.^ Daddji 
appointed one Malthunkar to be commandant of Poona. To remove 
Mftrar Jagdevrav’s curse (1630) Maltliankar pulled ^)ut the iron 
rofl, passed a golden plough along the line of the fortifications, 
held a shdnti or peace-making to drive away the evil spirits, and 
rebuilt the wall.^ Settlers were granted land free of rent for five 
years and with only a tankha rent in the sixth year. At the same 
time on the southern limit of the town Ddddji built a large mansion 
called the Ldl Mahill (1)^ or Red Palace for Shdhaji’s wife 
Jijibai and her son Shivdji. Jijibai also built the temple of Ganpati 
which is now called the Kasha Ganpati (12). In 1647 Daddji 
Kondadev died and Shivaji took charge of his father’s Poona 
estates, including the city. In 1662, to punish raids on Moghal 
territory close to Aurangabad, Bhdiste Khan the Moghal 
governor advanced from Aurangabad with a great force towards 
Poona and Chdkan, and Shivaji, who was in Supa, retired to Sinhgad ; 
Supa fell, and in spite of much annoyance from Shivaji’s horse, the 
Musalmans pressed on and took Poona.® Shaiste Khdn took Chakan 
fort, eighteen miles north of Poona, and several other Poona 
strongholds, and in 1663 came to live in Poona in the Ldl Mahal, 
Shivaji’s home.® In spite? of the precautions which had been taken 
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1 This was the 1629-30 famine. Compare Elphiustoue’s History, 507 ; Elliot and 
Dowson, VII. 24-25. * 

® East India Papers, I v . 420. * N. V. Joshi*s Mardthi AcctMint of Poona, 8. 

* The L41 MahM now called Ambarkhdna (1) as the Peshwa*s elephant canopies 
or amhdrU were kept there, is still in repair. See above p. 331. 

0 Elliot and Dowson, VII . 261-262. 

0 Shiiste Khin settled the Shiistepnra Peth now oalled Mangalvdr Peth, See 
above p, 274. 
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to prevent armed Marithia entering Poona ShivAji determined to 
surprise the Moghals. He sent two BrAhmans in advance to make 
preparations. One evening in April a little before simset ShivAji 
set out from Sinhgad with a considerable body of foot soldiers. 
These he posted in small parties along the road and took with him 
to Poona two of his most trusted men TAnaji Malusre and YosAji 
Kank and fifteen MAvlis. The BrAhmans had won over some 
MarAthas in ShAiste Khan’s employ who arranged that two parties of 
Marathas should enter the town, one as if a wedding party the other 
as if bringing prisoners, and that ShivAji and his twenty-five should 
pass in with them. Shivaji’s party passed safely, put on their 
armour, and, at the dead of night, by secret ways reached ShAiste 
KhAn’s house which ShivAji well knew. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed ^he cooks, and as they were cutting through a 
built-up window, the alarm was raised. Three of the MAvlis forced 
themselves into ShAiste KhAn’s room, but two fell into a cistern of 
water and the third, though he cut off ShAiste KhAn’s thumb, was 
killed' by his spear. Two slave girls dragged ShAiste Khan to a 
place of safety^^ The MaratliAs killed many of his followers, cut to 
pieces some of the women, and cut off‘ the head of an old man whom 
they took for ShAiste Khan. The kettledrums beat an alarm and 
the MarAthas reti/ed, lighting torches and burning bonfires as 
they went up Sinhgad in derision of the Moghals.^ Later in the 
same year ShivAji came to Poona to hear a kqtha or song sernion 
by the Vani samt Tukaram and narrowly escaped being taken 
prisoner by the garrison of Chakan.® In 1G62, ShAhaji came to 
Poona to visit ShivAji, who was then thirty-five years old and in 
great power. ShivAji omitted no means of showing his father respebt. 
He w’alked several miles before his palanquin, attended him as a 
servant, and refused to be seated in his presence.^ In 1665 the new 
Moghal viceroy Jaysing came to Poona, arranged its affairs, and 
spread his forces over the country.® In 1667, after his famous 
escape from Delhi, ShivAji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Baja, 
and Poona ChAkaii and Supa were restored to him.® In 1674 tne 
transfer of Shivaii’s head-quarters to llaygad hill in Kolaba reduced 
the importance of Poona. About 1675 Poona appears as Panatu 
in Fryer’s map.^ In 1679 Poona was in charge of Naro Shankar 
Sachiv one of ShivAji’s eight ministers.® ShivAji died in 1680, In 
1685 Aurangzeb sent a noble named Kakad KhAn to Poona who is 
remembered as having introduced the unpopular order of obliging the 
people to recognize (jolak or bastard BrAhmans as family priests or 

X ddhyds, The town people in despair are said to have appealed to 
3 gods but the gods upheld Kakad KhAn and the bastards.® In 
1688,accordingto local tramtion, Aurangzeb, findingthattheMusalmAn 
wards were deserted and overgrown with trees, sent one MohanlAl to 


> This is Kh&fi Khdn’s account in Elliot and Dowson, VIS. 270-271, According to 
Grant Duff (Mar&thds, 88) Sh&iste Kb&n’s Ungers were cut off as be was letting 
himself out of a window, * Elliot and Dowson, VII. 270-271. 

3 Grant Duff's Maritbds, 89. According to the hfardth^, Shivdji esc^d by the 
help of Vithqha of Pandharpnr. ^ Grant Duff's MarAth^, 

^ Grant Duff's MarAthAs, 92, « QrAnt Duff’s MaiAthAs, 98, 99, Account^ 50. 

® IdarAthi Account, 14. » MarAthi Account, 14, 
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resettle thertown. MohanM died while attempting to restore the town 
aifd Aurangzeb in his honour called the town Mdhiyabad. About 
I'ijJOii Aurai^zeb encamped with his army for a month in a jujube or 
hor grovo^ south of Poona and settled a new ward called Mohiyabad 
near the grave of MohanML^ In 1707 Lodikhan, commandant of 
Poona, was defeated by Dhandji Jadhav the general of Tar&bai the 
aunt of Shahu,^ In 1708 Sh^hu was established at Siitdra, 
while Poona remained under the Moghals, Shahu claiming the 
chauth and sardeshmukhi rights over it. Shahu^s representative at 
Poona was BdUji Vishvandth, afterwards the first Peshwa, and the 
Moghal officer was a Mardtha named Rambhdji Nimbdlkar. Under 
this double government, which lasted till 1720, l^oona suftered severely 
and the city was once plundered by the Nimbdlkar’ s orders.^ In 

1720 the double government ceased as, under fhe Delhi home-rule 
grant, Poona became one of Shdhu’s sixteen svarajya districts. In 

1721 Balaji died and was succeeded as Peshwa by his son Bajirdv, 
who appomted one Bapuji Shripat to be manager or sabheddr of 
PooncL Bapuji persuaded many merchants to settle in Poolialf’ In 
1728 the old city wall on the river bank was pulled down and sites 
for mansions allowed to the Purandliare and Chitnis families, and, 
between 1729 and 1736, the Shanwdr palace (32) was built near the 
Mavalves. In 1731 Bdjirdv remained at Poona and employed 
himself in improving tlie internal management of Maratha affairs. 
He continued at Poona Dabhdde Sondpati’s practice of feeding some 
thousands of Brdhmans for several days. He also gave sums of 
nionoy to the assembled religious doctors styled Shdstris and Vaidiks, 
The festival was continued by his successors and was known by the 
name of dahshuia or money gifts.® Of minor city works belonging 
to the time of Bajirav Peshwa (1720-1740) the chief are the temple 
of Omkareshvar (23) begunathis j)rivate expense by Bdjirdv’s brother 
Chimndji Appa, the temple of Amriteshvar (2) built by his sister 
Bhiiibdi, and a pigeon house. 

In 1739 Captain Gordon, a British envoy to Satdra, perhaps 
the first European who visited Poona, found the districts round 
Poona flourishing. The rent of land was low and husbandmen 
were druAvn from other parts of the country. In and near Poona 
were many signs of prosperity. The crowded streets were lined 
with handsome houses. In a large foundry was the form of a thirteen- 
inch mortar and considerable progress had been made in the art 
of running iron for shot and casting shell small cohorns and great 
guns. Weavers were encouraged and the produce of the Poona looms 
was sent to various parts of India and in large quantities to Bombay. 
Poona was emphatically the city of the Peshwas,^ rising with them 
and growing with their growth.^ In 1740 Bd jirdv was succeeded by 


1 The jujube grove was on the site of the present Bhav^ni ward. 

* MarAhi Account, According to Khtin Kh4n (Eilliot and Dowson, VII, 373) the 
Peth was called after Muhiu-l-Mulk the grandson of Aurangzeb who died at Poona. 

8 Grant Dufif’s MarithAs, 185, < Mardthi Account, 16, See Part II. p. 241. 

* Mardthi Account, 18, , 

« Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 225. Details are given above pp. 48, 62-64, 

^ Bombay Quarterly Review, IV. 95. 
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his son BdUji ^740-1761). In 1741, on the death of" his uncle 
Ohimndji, BdUji spent nearly a year in improving the civil adminis- 
tration of Poona. From this till 1745, a period of unusual quiet, 
Bdl^i caused marked improvement in the country.^ In 1749 ShSnu 
the Kdja of Sdtara died. Before his death Bdldji had obtained a deed 
empowering him to manage the Mardtha empire. In 1750 he came 
to Poona which was now the capital of the Mardtha empire.^ About 
this time the French missionary Tieffenthaler describes Poona as 
the capital of a Mardtha prince of the Brahman caste. The town 
was well peopled and the houses were built partly of brick and partly 
of mud. The head of the government lived in a fortress surrounded 
by walls.® In 1751 as Damaji Gdikwar refused to comply with 
Bdldji’s demands ho was surrounded and made prisoner and kept in 
confinement in Poonh city till 1754.^ In 1756 IVIr. John Spencer and 
Mr. Thomas Byfield, members of the Bombay Council, came to Poona 
and had a long interview with Bdlaji Pesliwa.® In 1757 Anquctil 
Du Perron, the French scholar and traveller, mentions Poona as the 
union ''of^ four or five villages in a plain with a common market and 
some one-storeyed houses. It was strictly a great camp of huts and 
was the actufil capital of the Marathds and fairly prosperous. The 
market a broad street crossed the town from end to end. In it were 
all the merchandise of Asia and part of the goods of Europe which 
the English sent from Bombay four or five days distant. Tlie riches 
were used by the Musalm^ns rather than by the Marathds. The 
Mardthas liad few wants. A piece of red cloth for the head, another 
white cloth for the waist, a third as a scarf, and some yards of cloth 
for winter. This was the dress of the richest. Their usual food was 
rice and pulse mixed with butter. If the Marathds were all-powerful 
European trade with India would perish. But the softness and luxury 
of the Moors more than makes up for the bare frugality of the 
Murdtli^s, In the market were many runaway Europeans. In 
many of the streets there was not one house worthy of notice and 
much stabling and forage.® In 1761 Baldji Peshwa died at Parvati in 
Poona crushed by the ruin of Pdnipat.^ In Balaji’s reign the Paiwati 
lake was made, the city walls were begun, and the temples of Ndgeshvar 
and TulsibSg were finished.® In 1763 Nizdm Ali of Ilaidarabad 
plundered Poona taking much property and destroying and burning 
all houses which were not ransomed.® In 1764 Peshwa Mddhavrdv 
(1761-1772) assembled a large army at Poona to act against Haidar 
Ali of Maisur (1763 - 1782).^® In 1768 Mr. Mostyn came to .Poona 
as envoy from the Bombay Govenimcnt to try and secure an 
assurance that the Peshwa should not join in alliance with Haidar 
and the Nizdm, but Mddhavrdv refused to give tlie assurance and 
told Mr. Mostyn that he would be guided by circumstances.^^ 

In 1768 Mddhavrdv surprised Raghundthrav’s army near Dhodap 


^ Grant DufiTs Mardthd^, 264. ^ Grant Duff’s lilardthds, 270.* 

* Description Historique et Goographiqne, I. 484. * Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 274. 

* Grant Duff’d Mardth4s, 294 >295. ® Zend Avesta, I. coxxvii.-ccjtxix. 

^ Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 820. ® Mardthi Description, 34-42. 

^ Grant Duff's Mardthiis, 328 ; Eastwick’s Kaisarndma, 70 ; Wilks’ South of India, 
461. Grant Duff’s Mar4th4s, 330. ^ l^e Port II. p. IS^3. 
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in NSsik End confined him in Poona in the Peshwa^s palace.^ In 
1769 Jiinoji Bhonsla of Berdr who supported Kagliundthrav began 
to^ plunder fixe country on the way to Poona. After Poona was 
destroyed by Niziim Ali in 1 763 MMhavrdv proposed to surround 
it with a wall. This design was abandoned on the ground that no 
fortified plain city could ever be as safe as Sinhgad and Purandhar. 
On Janoji's approach the people of Poona sent off their property, and 
as no steps were taken to stop the plundering MMhavrav was forced 
to make a treaty with Janoji.^ In 1772 the Court of Directora 
ordered that a resident envoy should be appointed at Poona and 
Mr. Mostyn came to live in Poona as British envoy Mddhavrdv 
Peshwadied on the 18th of Nov. 1772 and was succeeded early in 
December by his younger brother Ndrdyanrilv who was murdered on 
the 30th of Aug. 1773. That morning a commotion broke out among 
the Peshwa's regular infantry at Poona. Towards noon the disturbance 
so greatly increased that, before going to dine, N^rdyanrav told 
llaripant Phadke to restore order. Ilaripant neglected his instructions, 
and in the afternoon Ndrdyanriv, who had retired to rest, was 
awakened by a tumult in the palace where a large body of infantry, 
led by two men named SumersLng and Muhammad Yusuf, were 
demanding arrears of pay. Kharaksing, who commanded the palaco 
guard, joined the rioters. Instead of entering by the open main gate, 
they made their way through an unfinished door on the east, which, 
together with the wall round the palace, had shortly before been 
pulled down to make an entrance distinct from the entrance to 
I^ghundthrdv’s quarters. On starting from sleep Narjlyanrdv, 
closely pursued by Sumersing, ran to his uncle’s room. He threw 
hmiself into his uncle’s arms, and called on him to save him. 
Raghunathrdv begged Sumersing to spare his life. ‘ I have not 
gone thus far to ensure my own destruction ’ replied Sumersing ; 
^ l^t him go, or you shall die with him.’ Baghundthrav disengaged 
himself and got out on the terrace. Narayanrav attempted to 
follow him, but Tralia Povdr, an armed Mardtha servant of 
Raghunathrdv’s, seized him by the leg and pulled him down. As 
Narayanrav fell, Chapaji Tiletai’, one of his own servants came in, 
and though unarmed rushed to his master. Ndrayanrav clasped 
his arms round Cliapdji’s neck, and Sumersing and Tralia slew them 
both with their swords. Meanwhile the conspirators secured the 
whole of the outer wall of the palace. The tumult passed to the 
city, armed men thronged the streets, the shops were shut, and the 
townsmen ran to and fro in consternation. Sakharam Bdpu went to 
the police superintendent’s office and there heard that Ragnundthrav 
had sent assuranpos to the people that all was quiet. Sakhdrdm 
Bdpu directed Haripant Phadke to write a note to Raghundthrav. 
Raghunathrdv answered telling him that some soldiers h^ murdered 
his nephew. Haripant declared that Raghundthrav was the 
murderer and fled to Bdramati, Sakhdrdm Bapu told the people to 
go to their homes alld that no one would harm them. On that ni^ht 
Bajaba Purandharc and Mdloji Ghorpade had an interview with 
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’ Grant Dnff’s Mar4th4s, 371. 
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Eaghimdthr&Vp and Trimbakr^v Mama bore off N^rAyailr^v^s body 
and burnt it. Visitors were received at the palace. Mr. Mostjn 
the English envoy, and the different agents, paid their respects, ljut 
Eughunathrav remained in confinement, detained, as was said, by 
the conspirators, as a security for the payment of their arrears. 
Eaghunathrdv was suspected, but there was no proof. He was 
known to have loved his nephew, and the ministers decided that, 
until the contrary was proved, Eaghun^thrdv should be held inno- 
cent and be accepted as the new Peshwa. Rftm Shastri approved 
of this decision. At the same time he made close inquiries. After 
about six weeks he found a paper from Raghundthrav to Sumersing, 
giving him authority to slay Ndrayanrd^v, Earn Shdstri showed this 
paper to Raghund,thrav, who admitted that he had given an order, 
but persisted tliat *his order was to seize Nfirdyanrdv, not to slay 
him. Examination of the paper confirmed Raghun^thrav’s 
statement showing that the word dhardve seize had been changed 
to vtidrdve kill. This change, it was generally believed, was 
the wbrk of Anandibdi Raghunathrav^s wife. It was also believed 
that it was under her orders that the servant Tralia Povar had 
taken part in Narfiyanrav^s murder. When Raghunathr/lv confessed 
his share in Ndravanrav’s murder, he asked Rdm Shdstri 
what atonement he could make. ^ The sacrifice of your lifc,^ boldly 
replied the Shastri, ^is the only atonement.’ The Shdstri refused 
to stay in Poona if Raghundthrdv was at the head of affairs, left 
the city, and spent the rest of his life in retirement near Wdi. 
Meanwhile the arrears of pay were discharged, Raghunathrdv wfis 
released, and his adopted son Amritrdv, attended by BajdbaP uran dhare, 
was sent to Satara to bring the robes of office. Raghundthrdv was 
proclaimed Peshwa. Haidar Ali of Maisur and Nizam Ali of 
Haidarabad lost little time in taking advantage of the disturbances at 
Poona.^ Raghunathrdv left Poona resolved to oppose Nizam Ali and 
cripple his power. Meanwhile the Poona ministers sent Grangdbdi the 
pregnant wife of Ndrayanrdv to Purandhar and began to govern in 
her name. Negotiations were opened with Nizdm Ali and S^bitji 
Bhonsla both of whom agreed to support Gangd,bai, and a wide- 
spread intrigue in Raghundthrfiv’s camp was organised. When 
Ilaghundthrav heard of the revolt in Poona, he began to march 
towards the city, Haripant Phadke came from Poona to meet him 
the head of a division. On the 4th of March 1774 Raghun^thr&v 
mot and defeated the ministers’ troops near Pandharpur 
under Trimbakrdv Mama. The news of this defeat filled Poona 
with alarm. The people packed their property and fled 
for safety to the villages and hill forts.* .. In 1776 the 
impostor Sadoba, who gave himself out as Sad4shiv Chimndji who 
had died at Pdnipat, was carried by Angria a prisoner to 
Poona, where he was bound to the foot of an elephant and trampled 
to death.® In 1777 an agent of France was received at Poona with 
distinction, and the British envoy Mr. Mostyn was treated with 
studied coldness. In March 1777 several Frenchmen went by 


^ Grant BufiTs ^ Grant Buff’s Mardtb^Si 3S? «>308. 

^ Grant BufTs Man^th&s, 397 *398 
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Oheul to Poona and early in May 1 777 one of them St. Lubin was 
rtJbeived in Poona as an ambassador from France.^ In 1781 on tho 
ajjproacli oj General Goddard Poona houses were filled with straw 
and preparations mode for taking tho people to Sat^ra.^ In 1785 
at NilnaFadnavis’ desire Mr, Charles Malet was chosen to be British 
resident at Poona.* About this time Major Pennell describes Poona 
as meanly built, not large and defenceless. In case of invasion 
the officers retired to Purandhar eighteen miles to the south-east 
where tho Government records were kept and where many of tho 
chief officers usually lived. This arrangement in RennelPs opinion 
greatly added to the strength of the Peshwa as he was free from 
the encumbrance of a great capital.* On the 1st of Juno 1790 a 
treaty was concluded at Poona for the suppression of Tipu between 
Mr. Malet on the part of the Company and Nana Fadnavis on the 
part of the Peshwa and Nizam Ali,® In August 1791 there was a 
curious outbreak of lawlessness at Poona. A party of merry 
Brahmans had separated rather late at night. Thirty-four of them 
remaining in the streets after the firing of the Bhamburfljf gun,® 
were taken up by the police and placed in confinement. In tho 
morning twenty-one of them were found dead and the rest scarcely 
alive. The popular clamour grow great against the police superin- 
tendent or kotvdl one Ghashiram, a Kanoja Brahman of Aurangabad 
whom Nana Fadnavis had raised at the cost of his daughter’s 
honour. Though Gh^shirdm did not even know of their imprison- 
ment until tho morning when the catastrophe occurred, popular 
iryiignation rose to such a pitch that Ghdshiram sought refuge in the 
Peshwa’s palace. The Peshwa, yielding to his fears," gave up the 
unhappy man to the mob, headed by a number of Telang 
Brahmans the caste to which the sufferers belonged. Ghashiram was 
dragged with every species of indignity to his own mansion and 
reservoir, he was bound with a cord held by a Mhdr, and ho was 
stoned to death by the Telang Brahmans.^ 

In 1792 Captain Moor describes the neighbourhood of Poona as 
well watered by frequent streamlets (June 3-8) and adorned by 
groves and gardens of which the cypress was the chief ornament. 
The city was not very large, not covering more than two miles. 
It was fairly but neither elegantly nor handsomely built. The 
Peshwa’s palace was handsome but hardly grand enough for a 
royal residence. Other houses were more elegant. There were 
large markets and a long street of English looking-glasses, globe- 
lamps, and other finery. In the Peshwa’s foundries thirty-six to 
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St. Lubin written from Poona by Mr. Farmer of the Bombay Civil Service, 405 note 2. 

^ Pennant's Views of Hm4uat4n, 1. 95. * Memoir, 134. 

* Grant Duff’s MarAtb4a, 468. ^ Grant Daff'’s Mar4th4s, 484. 

^ The Bh&mburda gun was always fired at nine. It was a gun of large calibre 
and gave sufficient warning to all people to retire to their homes. After a reason* 
able time, the patrols took up and imprisoned every individual in the^ streets and 
took him before the city police superintendent or kotvdl, A story is told of a 
Peshwa having been thus taken uphy the patrol. Sometimes the firing of the gun 
was delayed hiuf an hour and sometimes an hour or more. Moor’s Hindu PantheDn,lr73. 

^ Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, 373 ; Grant Dufif’s Mar^th^, 650. Other accounts seem 
to show that Ghdshirdm had grossly misused his power and deserved his fate. 
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forty-two pounder guns were made. The police was* said to be 
porucularlv eificient. On the north-west a bridge had been beghn 
across the Mutha. But as two Peshwas who were interested in the 
work died it was stopped as unlutjky. There was a wooden bridge 
further up in bad repair.^ Sir Charles Malet’s residence at the 
Sangam was one of the pleasantest in India. He had formerly 
lived in the city but was allowed to move to the point above the 
meeting of the Muthu and the Mula. When he came this spot was 
bare except a ruined temple. He and his staff at great expense 
built neat houses and had a beautihil garden watered from both 
rivers by aqueducts. It yielded all the country fruits, and 
excellent vines, and had thirty apple and peach trees which promised 
to be a great addition to the fruits of the Deccan. He had a stud of 
forty or fifty noble Persian and Arab horses and several elephants.® 
In this year (1792) Poona witnessed the grand display of the 
Peshwa being robed as agent of the Emperor of Delhi. Mahddji 
Sindia, who was supreme at the Delhi court, came to Poona on the 
11th of June with the deeds and robes of the hereditary office of 
Vakil-^i-Mutlak or chief minister, whose hereditary deputy in North 
India was to be Sindia. Sindia pitched his camp near the Sangfim, 
the place assigned by the Peshwa •for the residence of the British 
envoy and his suite. Ndna Fadnavis, who was jealous of Sindia, 
did all he could to prevent the Peshwa from accepting the titles and 
insignia brought from the Emperor. But Sindia persisted and the 
R4ja of Satdra gave the Peshwa formal leave to accept the honours. 
On the 2 let Sindia paid his respects to the Peshwa, carrying with 
him numberless rarities from North India. The following momiqg 
was fixed for the ceremony of investing the young princo with 
the title and dignity of Valdl-i-Mvtlah, and Sindia spared no pains 
to make the investiture imposing. Poona had never seen so grand 
a display. A large suite of tents was pitched at a distance fr.om 
Sindia’s camp and the Peshwa procecdtMl towards them with the 
grandest display. At the further end of the tents a throne, meant 
to represent the Delhi throne, was raised and on it were displayed 
the imperial decree or farmdn^ the hhilat or the dress of investiture, 
and all the chief insignia. On approaching the throne the Peshwa 
made his obeisance thrice, placed 101 gold mohars as an offering or 
na^ar, and took his seat on the left of the throne. Sindia’s Persian 
secretary then read the imperial furmdiis^ and among others, an 
edict forbidding the slaughter of bullocks and cows. The Peshwa 
then received the khilatj consisting of nine articles of dress, five 
superb ornaments of jewels and feathers, a sword and shield, a pen 
case, a seal and inkstand, and two royal fans of .peacock’s tails or 
nwTchaU with a wd/iV,* a pdlkhi,^ a horse and an elephant with . six 
other elephants bearing the imperial standard, two crescents, two 
stars, and the orders of the fish and of the sun. The Peshwa re- 
tired to an adjoining tent and returned clothed in the imperial robes 


^ Narrative, 78,363-365. ^Narrative, 363-364. 

B A mUH ie a sedan chair without a top and having four poles two beUnd and two 
before, never used but by emperors or persons of the highest rank. 

* A pdihhi is im opmi bedstead with a curved pole over 
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when he resumed his seat ; and Sindia and Ndna Fadnavis and other 
officers of fhe Peshwa offered tidzars of congratulation^ When the 
P8shwa rose to return to the palace, Sindia and Phadke followed 
cajTying tt^ peacock fans and fanning him. He entered Poona 
seated in the ndlki ; the throng of people assembled to see the pro- 
cession was very great ; the pomp and grandeur displayed was beyond 
anything the people of Poona had seen, while the dang of thousands 
of musical instruments, the shouts of the populace, the volleys of 
musketry and salvos of cannon gave to the ceremony all the effect 
that Sindia desired.^ Two years later (February 12th, 1794) 
Mahddji Sindia, after a sudden ilbiess of three days, died at Vdnavdi. 
His body was burned and over the ashes was built a tomb still known 
as SindWs Chhatri (103). In 1795 MMhavrav the young Peshwa 
was upbraided by Nana Fadnavis for keeping a jprivate correspond- 
ence with his cousin B^jirav, afterwards the last Peshwa who was 
then confined in Junnar. Overwhelmed with anger and grief he 
for days refused to leave his room. At the Dasara on the 22nd of 
October he appeared among his troops and in the evening received 
chiefs and ambassadors. But his spirit was wounded to despair, a 
fixed melancholy seized his mind, and on the morning of the 
25ih of October, he threw himself from a terrace in his palace, 
fractured two of his limbs, and was much wounded by the jet of a 
fountain on which he fell. He lived two days and died having^ par- 
ticularly desired that Bdjirav should succeed him.^ .On the 2(5th of 
May 1796, much against his will, Chimndji the second son of 
Rughundthrav and brother of Bajirdv was a/lopted by the widow 
of. the late Peshwa and formally installed as Peshwa.® ^On the 4th of 
December of the same year Bajirdv was installed as Peshwa 
Ctimnaji’s adoption being declared illegal.^ 

In the beginning of 1797 a desperate affray took place in the 
streets of Poona between a body of Arabs and a party of Mardtha 
soldiers in which upwards of JOO persons were killed and many 
shops and houses were plundered.® On the SJst of December N^na 
Fadnavis, while returning a formal visit to Sindia, was seized by 
Michel Filoze a Neapolitan officer of Sindia’s. On his word of 
honour Filoze had guaranteed Ndna’s return and his perfidy excited 
great indignation. Several persons of distinction who went with 
Nilna were also seized and the rest of his retinue of about 1000 men 
were stripped, maimed, some of them killed, and the whole dispersed. 
Parties of soldiers were sent to plunder not only Nona’s house but 
the houses of all his adherents, many of whom barricaded their doors 
and defended themselves from the roofs and windows. The city was 
as if taken by storm and firing continued the whole night and 
next day. The reads were stopped on every side ; all was uproar, 
plunder, and bloodshed ; the alarm was universal; friends marched 
together in groups with their shields on their arms and their swords 
in their hands.® In 1798, with the consent of Bajirdv and Sindia, 
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Sindia’e Biv&n and father-in-law Sarierdv GMtge bo ferociously 
plundered Poona, that his name is still remembered with horror. 
Bhdtge’s first step was to raise money from the members of Ndna’s 
party who were confined in Bdjirdv’s palace. These men of position 
and high reputation were dragged out and scourged till they gave 
up their property. One of them, a relation of Nina’s, died tied to 
. a heated gun. These cruelties were not confined to Nina’s friends. 
Merchants, bankers, and all in the city who were supposed to have 
wealth were seized and tortured with such cruelty that several of 
them died. Though the plan of levying money from the people 
of Poona was Bijiriv’s, he never supposed that the money would 
be collected with such cruelty. Bijiriv remonstrated with Sindia 
but to no purpose.^ In the same year the Peshwa’s troops, which 
were greatly in arrears, raised a tumult and kicked about the street 
the turban of one of Bijiriv’s favourites who tried to interfere. 
The tumult was quelled by Niropant the former commandant a 
friend of Nina’s. This was followed in 1798 by a war between 
the wddpws of Mohidji Sindia who were living in Poona camp. 
Though Baulalriv Sindia, the nephew of Mahidji, had promised to 
make ample provision for them they foimd no provision made and 
even their comforts scrimped. The youngest widow was a beautiful 
woman and the others discovered' or invented a criminal intimacy 
between her and Sindia, The ladies openly accused Sindia of 
incest and Ghitge, who was sent to quiet their complaints, being 
refused an entrance, forced his way into their tents and seized and 
flogged them. The Shenvi Brahmans, who, before Ghiitge’s rise to 
power, were the strongest party in Sindia’s army, took the side "bf 
the widows and it was arranged that they should be sent to Burhdn- 
pur.2 On their way to Burbdnpur their friends learned that the 
widows were being taken not to Burlidnpur but to Ahmadnagar 
fort. Under the influence of Shenvi officers a PathiSn named 
Muzoffar Ehdn, who was in command of a choice body of cavalry, 
assailed the escort near Koregaon, afterwards the scene of Staun- 
ton’s celebrat^ battle, rescued the widows, and carried them back 
close to Sindia’s camp. Ghdtge persuaded Sindia to let him attack 
Muzaffar. Muzuffar bad warning and retired with the widows pur- 
sued by Ghdtge. Ho left the ladies in the camp of Amritrdv, Bdjirdv’s 
brother who was near the Bhima, turned on Ghatge, defeated him, 
and put him to flight. Bajirdv, who is said to have instigated the 
whole, approved of his brother’s kindness to the widows and asked 
Colonel Palmer the British resident to mediate between them and 
Sindia. Sindia refused and on the night of the 7th of June sent 
Ghdtge with five battalions of regular infantry under Du Prat a 
Frenchman, to sunrise Amritrav’s camp and ‘seize the ladies. 
Ghdtge's attempt failed and he had to retire with loss. Sindifi thmi 
promised to arrange for a suitable establishment for the ladies, and 
Amritrdv came into Poona and camped close to Sindia. It was the 
Muharram time, and Ghdtge under pretence of hoping order brought 
two brigades of infantry and twenty-five guns “close to Amritr^s 
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camp^ suddealy opened fire on it, charged and dispersed Amritr^v's 
troops, ancT pillaged his camp. This outrage was nothing less than 
aif attack on the Peshwa himself. Holkar came and sided with the 
Poshwa, the other Mardtha nobles joined his standard, and the 
Peshwa negotiated an alliance with Niz4m Ali. Sindia was alarm- 
ed by the treaty and brought Nana Fadnavis f rom Ahmadnagar and 
proposed to put him at the head of affairs. Meanwhile Grh^tge had 
been acting with such cruelty that Sindia felt that Q-hdtge’s dis- 
graceful acts were alienating the minds of all his supporters. Ho 
accordingly gave orders for Grh^tge’s arrest which was successfully 
effected. GHiatge’s arrest reconciled Sindia and Bsljiriv. In 1799 
Sindia’s widows fled to Kolhdpur with the Shonvi Brahmans from 
Sindians camp. Large bodies of horse flocked w'itli them and when 
sufficiently strong they returned to the northjvard and not only 
insulted Sindia in his lines but stopped the roads near Poona. The 
country was wasted by swarms of horsemen.^ Early in 1800 Nd,na 
Fadnavis died at Poona. This event sealed the fate of the Peshwa’s 
government. Before the close of the year Yashvantrdv Holkar obliged 
Sindia to leave Poona, but before he left Poona Sindia forceJ B^jirdv 
to give him bills worth £470,000 (47 lakhs). After Sindia left 
Poona Bdjir^v began to distress and pillage all who had opposed 
himself or his father. One of the»first who suffered was Mddhavrdv 
Riistia, whom he invited to visit him, and whom he seized and hurried 
to prison. This act followed by others like it caused great discontent 
in the city. Lawlessness spread and the country was filled by 
bands of plundering horsemen. Among the prisoners taken in one 
affray wasVithoji the brother of Yashvantrdv Holkar, whom Bdjirdv 
ordered to bo tied to an elephant^s foot and dragged in the streets of 
Poona (April 1801). 

About this time Colonel Welsh describes Poona as about three 
miles loi^ and two broad with 140,000 houses and 000,000 
people. The streets were extremely narrow and full of markets 
with innumerable articles of merchandise, the produce of India 
China and Europe, The houses some three or four storeys high 
were built without much regard to taste or symmetry though being 
diversified in size shape and colour they had a pretty appearance 
from a distance. The view from the opposite side of the river was 
most imposing,* as that part of the town which was washed by the 
stream, being faced with stone descending in many parts by regular 
steps to the water’s edge and having trees intermingled with the 
houses, presented an appearance very far from despicable, though a 
stranger set down in the streets could hardly credit the assertion. 
The fruit markets were well supplied with musk and water melons, 
plantains, figs, dates, raisins, mangoes, pomegranates, woodapples, 
almonds, and a great variety of country vegetables. In short it 
appeared a place of great wealth in which centred the entire trade of 
the empire.^ Of Poona at this time and during the reign of Bajirdv, 
Captain Robertson the first Collector wrote in 1825. Poona was 
then a gay rich and*busy city. The wealthy governors and revenue 
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officers of Girferit and Kamdtak, wherever they made their moneyi 
' SMut it in Poona on marriages^ feasts, and a numerous* retinue of 
Mar&tha servants and dependants. Vast wealth flowed into Podha 
from other causes, the intrigues of foreign powers, and tfce deference 
shown to the Pesliwa by the Mar5.tha leaders. The city was bright 
with bands of armed men, haDdsome horses, rich palanquins, and 
gorgeous elephants, messengers ran from place to place, all was gay 
with sports, dances, and merrymaking.^ In 1802 Ghdtge came to 
Poona and made demands for money from the Peshwa. Baiir&v 
called him to his palace, but Ghiitge, suspecting treachery, forced his 
way out, leapt on a horse, escaped, and returned to Poona with a force 
threatening to attack the city. The British Resident was called in 
to settle GhStge’s claim and Poona was saved further loss by an 
urgent message from Sindia requiring Ghdtge in Mdlwa. Meantime 
Yashvantrdv Holkar, who was burning to avenge his brother 
Vithoji’s disgraceful death, was marching towards Poona. Sindia’s 
army joined the Peshwa’s and took a position close to Poona near 
the present cantonment, Bdjirdv ordered Yashvantrav to retire but 
he refhs&d to obey. On the morning of the 25th of October the two 
armies met, and, after a well contested fight, the battle ended in a 
complete victory for Holkar. Bdjirdv making sure of victory came to 
see the battle, but the firing frightened him, and on learning the fate 
of the battle he fled to Sinhgad. For some days after his victory 
Yashvantrdv showed great moderation «t Poona, He placed guards 
to protect the city, treated Bdjirdv's dependants with kindness, and 
made several attempts to persuade Bdjirdv to come back. But 
Bsljirdv fled to the Konkan. When Holkar heard of Bd^jirav’s flight 
he levied a contribution from the people of Poona. The contribution 
was arranged by two of Bajird.v's officers and it was carried out in an 
orderly manner. But it was followed by a plunder of the city as 
complete and as wickedly cruel as Sindians plunder in 1798. The 
loss of property was unusually severe as guards had been set to prevent 
people leaving Poona. Meantime Bajir^v had signed the treaty of 
Bassein and General Wellesley was on his way to re-establish Bdjiriv in 
Poona. Near Bdr^mati, on the 19th of Ai)ril 1803, General Wellesley 
learnt that Bajirav^s brother AmritrAv was likely to burn the city to 
prevent this misfortune. General Wellesley pressed on and used 
such speed that, though kept six hours in the Little Bor pass, he 
reached Poona on the 20th of April a march of sixty miles in thirty-two 
hours.^ Of the state of money matters in Poona General Wellesley 
wrote : ^ I have drawn in favour of a sdvkdr at Poona who 

promises to pay one Idhh of rupees a month. However, from the 
Peshwa down to the lowest cooly in the baz&r, there is not a 
Mardtha on whom it is possible to rely that he will perform any 
engagement into which he enters, unless urged to the performance 
by Us fears. . I doubt therefore this sdvkdr.^ * In October 1803 
the EngUsh traveller Lord Valentia describes Poona as an indiffierent 


1 Capt. Bobertson, 1st Beb. 1825. Bom. Hey. Bee. 117 of 1825, 533-534, 
3 Wellington’s Despatches, IL 97, d8 ; Maxwell’s life, 1, 101, 

3 Welling^’s Despatches, XL 102. 
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town, with^Boveral large houses built with square blodks of granite 
to •about fourteen feet from the ground. The upper part was a 
framework of timber with slight walls merely to keep out the 
wet; and air,* The lime bricks and tiles were so bad that the rain 
'' washed away any building that did not depend on timber for its 
support. Timber was brought in abundance from the hills to the 
west and was not much dearer than at Madras. Holkar’s stay did 
not improve the town. He pulled down several large houses in 
search of treasure and it was said that he found much. Lord 
Valentia forded the river both going and returning ; the foundations 
of a granite bridge rose above the water, btit they were laid in 
misfortune and superstition would not allow their completion. A 
bridge of boats had been laid across by General Wellesley but was 
not kept up.^ • 

Lord Valentia described Colonel Close’s residence at the Sangam 
as a charming spot, adorned with cypress and fruit trees and with a 
handsome bungalow.^ When (1792) Sir Charles Malet first came 
as Resident he was obliged to live in a wretched house in the 
town, and during the summer had to pitch his tents on the banks of 
the river. Remonstrances at length gained him leave to build a 
temporary house in the Sangam ^garden. It was burnt down and 
Sir Charles was allowed to build the existing bungalow. Still no 
fence was allowed and Colonel Close had great difficulty in getting 
leave to make a gateway and some additional buildings’. The natives 
burnt their dead on the opposite bank. At four in the afternoon of 
the 14th of October a deputation from the Court, the highest 
compliment the Peshwa could pay, came to the opposite side of the 
riter from the Sangam and Lord Valentia, accompanied by Colonel 
Close and their suites, set off. At starting a salute was fired. The 
Peshwa’s minister for British affairs and the under minister, 
attended by a largo body of horse and some foot soldiers, led the 
procession, and were joined by an escort of British infantry. In 
the place before the palace were drawn out the Peshwa’s cavalry 
and infantry guard and his elephants, by no means a splendid body. 
Kettledrums were beating, the servants were all at their posts, and 
the crowd was considerable. Lord Valentia waited a few seconds at 
the door till Sadashiv Mdnkeshvar the minister had come near. 
He then left his slippers, and with Colonel Close supporting his left 
arm, stepped on the white cloth with which the floor was covered. 
He embraced the minister and presented the officers of his suite. 
The Peshwa entered the room and stepped on his cushion or gddL 
Lord Valentia hastened towards him supported by the Colonel on 
his left and the minister on his right. His Highness continued 
standing and sligfitly embraced Lord Valentia with his right hand. 
Lord Valentia was next presented to the Peshwa’s brother who 
was on the right and vho also embraced him. Lord Valentia then 
returned and presented to the Peshwa the gentlemen of his suite 
who were also embraced. They then sat down. The minister 
was next His Highness on the left, but rather behind. Lord 
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Valeutia was near to him, Next to Lord Valentia wlis Colonel 
Close and then the other European gentlemen. They had no chairs 
or cushions and were not allowed to put out their fectj^ as to sho^ 
the sole was disrespectful. His Highness ■wore no slippers. The 
etiquette of the Court ■was silence and when anything was said it was in 
a low whisper. Lord Valentia spoke to Colonel Close, who translated 
it to the minister, the minister stretched himself out towards His 
Highness on his knees with his hands closed and raised, and, in a 
low voice, reported what Lord Valentia had said. By the same 
conveyance the answer was returned. Lord Valentia first asked 
after His Highness’s health and was told that he was well, and that 
he hoped Lord Valentia had arrived in good health. Lord Valentia 
then asked after the health of the Peehwa’s brother. The message was 
carried across the i5bom, in front of the cushion by Anandrdv. The 
answer was complimentary. Then through the minister llis Highness 
expressed a wish that the party might retire into a more private 
place that conversation might be freer. Lord Valentia immediately 
arose end followed the Peshwa into a very small room attended by 
Colonel Close, the minister of the state, the under minister, and the 
minister of British a£[airs. His Highness seated himself on a small 
Turkey carpet in the corner of th^ room. He placed Lord Valentia 
next him on his left and the rest formed a part of a circle in front 
of him. The Peshwa then began a very interesting conversation in 
which he con'siderably relaxed ■ from his etiquette, smiled, and 
frequently spoke immediately from himself to Lord Valentia and 
Colonel Close. With all the disadvantages of interpretation. Lord 
V alentia could perceive that the Peshwa gave a very elegant turn 
to the expressions he used. Among many other compliments the 
Peshwa expressed a wish to give Lord Valentia a f6te at his country 
house. To this Lord Valentia with pleasure agreed. This fete had 
been previously arranged and was to take place after the Peshwa had 
honoured Lord Valentia with a visit. On political subjects Ihe 
Peshwa spoke fully and clearly and seemed much better informed 
than Lord Valentia had reason to expect. After about an hour the 
party returned to the Darbdr. Lord Valentia was so extremely tired 
with his position that it was with some difficulty he could rise and for 
a few minutes was obliged to rest against the wall. No conversation 
passed after the Peshwa was seated on the cushion. Betel leaves were 
placed before him in a large gold plate ; on the top was a gold box 
containing a parcel of the same ; attar ^ rosewater, ; and spices were in 
the same line. Anandr^v, the minister for British affairs, gave 
rosewater, attar^ and spices to Colonel Close ; to Lord Valentia he 
gave attar and rosewater. The party then rose, and His Highness 
with his own hand presented Lord Valentia with tie gold box filled 
with the betel leaves. The guests then made their salutations and 
retired, the ministers attending them to the door. The Peshwa and his 
brother were in plain white muslin dresses without a single jeweU 
The minister had some handsome flat diamonds ia his turban, a neck- 
Jjace of emeralds and large pearls, and earrings of gold from which 
hung the finest pearls Lord Valentia had ever seen. They were 
j^rfectly round and clear and were as large as the pupil qf the we. 
The palace was a fairly handsome building and was very clean, Tne 
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Darb^r-rooiH was large, and was supported by handsomely carved 
wooden pillars. The state cushion was of white muslin richly 
embroidered in gold and coloured silk. With the exception of a few 
who carried silver sticks the Peshwa’s attendants stood round outside 
cxf the pillars. Holkar had not done much harm to the palace but he 
had carried away everything movable, including a small armoury and 
the elephant cars. Lord Valentia thought Poona well placed and that 
when it had enjoyed a little rest, it would be a handsome capital. 
On the 16 th, to receive the Peshwa, Colonel Close pitched a large 
tent in front of his house and two tents joined to it without sides so 
that they formed one very large room. The state cushion was sent 
forward and placed in the centre as at the Peshwa’s own Darb^r. 
When the Poshwa came in sight Colonel Close mounted an elephant 
and advanced to meet him. Lord Valentia waited^his approach at the 
door of the tent. The Peshwa came close up, but did not dismount 
till the minister, the under minister, and the minister for British affairs 
had paid their compliments and had presented to Lord Valentia the 
different nobles and honourables who attended him. They^made 
their salutations and passed into the tent. His Highness then 
descended from his elephant along with his brother, who rode behind 
him. Lord Valentia made his conjpliments and leaving a space on 
his right hand for the Peshwa to walk in moved into the tent. All 
seated themselves as at the Harbar. After a few compliments 
and while the dancing girls were singing and dancing, betel 
leaf and attar were placed on the ground before His Highness 
and ho ordered them to be given to the sarddrs and other 
attendants. Lord Valentia then asked His Highness to allow 
him to robe the Peshwa and his brother. The Peshwa granted 
leave and the trays were brought forward and laid before 
them. Lord Valentia rose and passing in front of the state 
cushion began with the Pesliwa’s brother. A jewelled crest and 
oth6r ornaments were set in his headdress and a necklace of pearls 
with a pendant of coloured jewels was fastened round his neck. The 
Peshwa’s headdress and his neck were then adorned with jewels and 
in addition his wrists were encircled with diamond bracelets. He had a 
telescope, and a sweetmeat box, ornamented with a beautiful picture 
of the goddess Oanga. His brother had a sweetmeat box with Indra 
painted on it. The figures were appropriate to their character. His 
Highness was much attached to the ladies. His brother was grave 
and ceremonious. Lord Valentia then gave betel leaves and attar; 
the attar was poured into Lord Valentia’s hands, who gently rubbed 
it down both the shoulders of the Peshwa; this was done at the 
Peshwa’s request, and was the highest compliment. His Highness 
was in such excellent humour, that, though it was a public visit of 
ceremony, he frequently smilod and addressed himself to Lord 
Valentia and to Colonel Close. The ministers did not receive the 
attar as it was Lord Valentia’s wish that they should stay after the 
rest were gone. Th^e was great jealousy between the ministers and 
the Minkaris so that to have made the ministers presents in the 
company of the Mdnkaris would have been an insult to their dignity. 
Lord Valentia mentioned to the ministers that a horse and elephant 
were at the gate as presents to His Highness. These were always 
B 866-63 
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given on state occasions but without being habited as was the practice 
in other courts. It was nearly dark before the Peshwa left. The 
ministers stayed a short time and received presents according to their 
rank, the jewels being tied by Colonel Close’s Native Assistant. 
They then received betel leaf and attar fromLord Valcntia’s hands and , 
departed. The presents were provided by the East India Company. 
His Highness’ were worth about £1200 (Rs. 12,000), the others 
altogether nearly £800 (Rs. 8000). The ndch girls had sung some 
very interesting Mard,thi or as they call them Deccani songs, which 
Lord Valentia’s party now made them repeat as a relaxation from 
the fatigue of a state visit. Lord Valentia afterwards learnt that on 
this day there was a great religious festival at which His Highness 
ought to have assisted and that he was fined several hundred 
rupees for his absence. This provided a handsome feast for the 
Brd.hmans. At night Parvati’s temple was covered with lights. On 
the 20th a little after four, Lord Valentia set off with the usual 
retinue to pay a visit to the Peshwa at his country house the Hira 
^The road was for a considerable distance covered by his 
Highness’ followers, chiefly horsemen, so that it was rather difficult 
to get to the gates. Fortunately Lord Valentia had a party of 
4 sepoys from the lines who joined on the opposite bank of the river, 
and made way for him. The Hira Bag was prettily placed on the 
bank of a large lake perfectly irregular in its shape. In the centre 
of the lake was a small island with a temple. The opposite bank 
rose into a sugarloaf hill whose top was capped by the wdiite 
buildings of Parvati’s temple. The garden house was insignificant 
and had never been finished. The garden vras fine and was ornamenfed 
with several mango trees and a great number of cocoa palms. The 
cushion was placed in a veranda opening on a basin of water with 
fountains and covered by a trellis of vines. Lord Valentia brought 
His Highness news of the surrender of Clidndor fort to the united 
army of the British and the Peshwa. His Highness was in great 
spirits and observed that his father always wished for the friendship 
of the English but that it had remained for him to reap the blessings 
of it. The Peshwa then asked Lord Valentia if he would procure 
for him an Arab mare and Colonel close assured him that he would 
try his best. The ceremony at Lord Valentia’s entrance tvas the 
same as on the former occasion and he was seated in a similar 
situation. The party soon had notice to move upstairs : the Peshwa 
passing through a back door, while the guests mounted by a narrow 
staircase to a platform with two verandas one at each end. In 
the farther veranda a white cloth was spread with plantain leaves 
one for each of the English gentlemen present. On each leaf was a 
Brdhman’s dinner, rice plain and sweet, pastry thin as paper and 
rolled up, pastry cakes, bread and peas pudding. Along one side 
was a row of sweets like paints on a pallet ; on the other were seven 
different kinds of curried vegetables. On one side of the leaf were 
rice^milk, clarified butter, and some other liqujis in small plantain 
leaf pans, which were all excellent of their kind. The guests had 
taken the precaution to bring spoons knives and forks which they 
used actively out of respect to their host who soon joined the party 
by siting himself on the cushiou a little on the ouMde of the 
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veranda. When the guests had finished the Peshwa retired and 
the guests soon followed. After the guests had seated themselves 
below betel leaf was laid at the Peshwa’s feet and served. Lord 
Valentia's servant had placed himself at the bottom of the line, 
and was consequently served first. They proceeded upwards till 
they reached Lord Valeniia, where they stopped. The presents wore 
then brought in again beginning with Lord Valentines servant. 
They consisted of a pair of shawls, a piece of brocade, and a piece of 
cloth ; the whole worth about £20 (Rs. 200). There was no visible 
difference between these and others presented to Messrs. Young, Sail,. 
Murray, and Smith. The gentlemen of the establishment were; 
totally overlooked. Lord Yalcntia^s presents were then brought 
forward which consisted of the same articles and a piece of muslin. 
There were also jewels in a tray : these were put^n by the minister 
which had answered every purpose of a turban, the shvrpech, jiggar^ 
and turn looking better on a native dress. All the presents were better 
than had ever been given on a former occasion, the shawls being new 
and good ones for this part of India. A horse and clepha^- were 
at the door. The horse was a fine animal and in good conefition, a 
most unusual circumstance at Poona. The attar was given to Lord 
Volcntia and Colonel Close by th^ minister. The box of betel leaf 
was delivered by His Highness himself . After this was over a sword 
was given into the Peshwa’s hands and by him presented to Lord 
Valentia. It was handsomely mounted in green and*gold and had a 
very fine blade. The sword was not part of the real gifts of tho 
ceremony and Ijord Valentia therefore valued it the more, assured the 
Peshwa that he would hand it down to his son and his oon^s son, and 
kept it by him instead of delivering it to his servants as he had done 
the trays. The ndch girls were the same as on the Peshwa^s visit to 
Lord Valentia. The Peshwa’s own dancing girl was rather old but 
was said to have a fine voice. She was too busy in performing before 
the deities during that season of festivity the Damra to attend Lord 
Valentia and his party. A few compliments passed at taking leave 
and the Peshwa paid Lord Valentia the unusual compliment of 
requesting to hear of his welfare. The minister attended the^party as 
far as the end of the carpet and then took his leave. Lord \ uleiitia s 
party returned through the town which was much larger than he had 
expected and the market much finer. There were several large 
houses, three storeys high ; the temples were insignificant ; the 
number of wretched objects was small. ^ 

In 1805 Sir James Mackintosh the Recorder or Chief Justice 
of Bombay went on a visit to Poona. He found the chief stress 
of the city pave^ with stoue and the city regarded as one of the 
best built native towns in India. The Peshwa’s residence the 
Saturday Palace or Shanvdr Vada (32) from its size well deserved 
the name of a palace.2 On the 10th of November 1808 Sir James 
Mackintosh paid a second visit to Poona. He learnt from Colonel 
Close the Resident that Poona had a population of about a 
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Kundred thousand. The police was entrusted to a military Brdhman 
of the family of Gokhle who had a large establishment and whose 
duty was either so easy or so well performed that notwithstanding 
the frequent meeting of armed men instances of disorder were rai*e.^ 
In 1813a brigade of British troops was stationed at Poona near 
G&rpir (68), a spot originally chosen by General Wellesley to 
guard the city. In 18 1 6the unknown author of Fifteen Years in India 
described Poona as of modem build and not of any great extent nor 
imposing in appearance. The city lay in a garden-like plain with 
fine mountain scenery in the distance. Covering the city was a high 
mountain range with several romantic hill forts in sight and near 
the city walls was the round and steep Parvati hill. It was well 
watered by the Mula and Mutha which met near the city. The streets 
were broader in general than in other native towns and showed vast 
wealth. The city had several temples but they were modern and 
not held in great veneration. In point of strength the city 
was not worth much consideration, but its wealth and its Brahman 
government gave it an importance among Maratha states.'^ In 
a letter to Lady Kcdth (27th November 1816) Mr. Elphinstone 
gives a livelier picture of the sights of Poona, or rather of the 
part of Poona close to the Sangam. I am writing, he says, in 
a garden of trees some of which 'have no names in English and 
others are among the rarest in your green houses. My room is 
filled with the • smoke of incense burnt before a Hindu god not 
ten yards from my house, where troops of women come, with 
music playing before them, to hang garlands, to sacrifice sheep, 
and to cut off their own hair, which they have vowed to the 
divinity. In the same garden there is a very ancuent ruined tomb 
of a Muhammadan fem^e saint, which is a place of such sanctity 
that an oath taken in it is reckoned sacred, even among the faithless 
people. I have just heard loud lamentations over a dead body and 
I now see a funeral pyre kindling on the banks of a river close at 
hand, where I have before seen the living consumed with the dead. 
The mourners are sitting in silence on the ground looking on till it 
be time to gather up the ashes of their friend. Two large elephants 
are wallowing in the water at no great distance, and on the road that 
crosses the river are buffaloes, camels, horsemen with long spears 
and loose drapery, and foot passengers male and female in dresses 
of all sorts and colours. At this moment a procession is passing of 
Muhammadans dressed like Arabs, performing a frantic dance and 
flourishing their drawn swords in honour of the sons of Alii of 
whose martyrdom this is the anniversary. The whole town is ring- 
ing with drumming trumpeting and shouting, occasioned by the 
same festival, and to make the whole still more unlike England the 
country round is laid waste by a body of predatory horse, who have 
made an inroad from beyond the Narbada, and have driven the 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages in on the capital.® On the 
13th of June 1817 the treaty of Poona was drawn up by Mr, 


^ Life, I. 460. * Fifteen Years in India, 460 - 46l#. 
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Elphinstofte and signed by Bajirdv Peshwa.^ On the 14th of October 
Hr* Elphinstone and Bajirav met for the last time. Bajirdv spoke of 
the loss he suffered under the treaty of Poona. Mr. Elphinstone 
tdld him that his only chance of regaining the goodwill of the 
English was to lose no time in sending liis troops north to aid the 
English in putting down the Pendharis. Bajirdv assured him that 
his. troops would start as soon as the Dasara was over. Dasara Day 
fell on the 18th of October. It was the finest military spectacle in 
Poona since the accession of Bajirav. Every day of the week after 
Dasara (19th - 25th) became more interesting. By night and day 
parties of armed men kept flocking into Poona from all sides. The 
British troops were cantoned to the north of the town in a position 
originally chosen by General Wellesley for the protection of the city. 
Gardens and enclosures with high prickly-pear hedges ran in many 
places within musket-shot of the lines, affording not only every 
advantage for the attack of the Arabs and irregulars, but, in case of 
disaflection among the sepoys, every facility to desert. Small parties 
of horse came out and encamped round the British cantonment, 
and in a few days more were augmented to large bodies, while a 
strong body of Gosavi infantry took a position on one of the flanks. 
The 8angam being at some distance from the cantonment the 
Vinchurkar's horse with some infantry and guns encamped between 
the Residency and the village of Bhamburda. Besides these prepa- 
rations all reports showed that an attack was immediate. The 
Poshwa was urged to strike before reinforcements could reach Mr. 
Elphinstone. On the night of the 28th October the guns were yoked, 
the horses saddled, and the infantry ready to surprise the British 
lines. Next day (29th October) Mr. Elphinstone complained to the 
P(^shwa of the crowding of the Maratha troops on the British lines. 
At four in the afternoon of the 30th of October the European regi- 
ment, afh'.r great exertions, reached the cantonment. With the excep- 
ti<m of 250 men loft to guard the residency, Mr, Elphinstone, on the 
1st of Nov., moved the troops to a good position at Kirkee four miles 
north of Poona. The British cantonment was plundered and events 
culminated on the 5th of November 1817 in the battle of Kirkee 
when 2800 British troops signally defeated a Maratha host of 33,000.** 
The residency was sacked and burnt on this day, and all Mr. Elphin- 
stono^s property, manuscripts, and oriental curiosities, valued at 
upwards of £8000 (Es. 80,000), were either plundered or consumed. 
Poona city, left with only a small garrison, was surrendered on the 
17th of November and the British flag was hoisted on the palace 
under a royal salute.® The greatest care was taken to protect the 
town people and order and peace were soon established.^ But many of 
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the people ci^ecially jcwellerB and pearl merchants, who Kad fled to 
Sinhgad, surored.^ Details of Artillery and Pioneers, one regiment 
of Light Cavalry, one European regiment, and three Ijattalions of 
Bombay Native Infantry, were placed in the city and cantonment.^ 
In 1819 Mr. Elphinstone detected a conspiracy in Poona in which 
men of desperate fortunes, some of them Brahmans, took a lead. 
The object of the conspiracy was to murder the Europeans at Poona 
and S^itara, to surprise the chief forts, and to take hold of the person 
of the Sat^ ra R5. ja, Mr. Elphinstone met the conspiracy with promp- 
titude and orders the ringleaders to be blown from guns remarking 
^ that the punishment contained two valuable elements of capital 
punishment,it was painless to the criminal and terrible to the beholder’.* 
Captain Robertson the first Collector of Poona writes ‘ the fall of the 
Peshwa was a great loss to Poona. Into the city had flowed large 
sums not only from the tributary states but also from the surrounding 
districts. Though Bajirav himseH was fond of hoarding his money, 
among his courtiers and liis military officers there were many Avho 
received large sums in bribes and freely spent what they made. The 
stoppage of war over the whole of India closed to the bankers their 
favourite and most profitable investments and there were no other 
channels into which their wealth co^ld be turned. With the end of 
the gaiety and richness of Bdjirdv’s court the demand for the rich 
silks and tissues of gold, which had vied with the produce of Paithan, 
ceased, and the dealers and weavers were impoverished. The poorer 
of the nmtsaddis suffered severely. Some moved to smaller towns 
where living was cheaper, others took to husbandry or retired to 
their homes in the Konkan, others entered Government service ; 
about twenty-five of them were employed in mAmlatdars’ office^ 
and at the civil court. A considerable number (about 600 in all), 
of whom about 400 were Musalmdns and 200 Mar^th^s, men of 
indolent habits who refused all work but fighting went idly about 
Poona, and lived in brothels and were often indebted for a meal to 
the keepers of brothels,^ others continued to hang about in the city 
for years, hoping for military service, and their growing poverty 
was turned to distress by the high prices of graip which followed the 
years of scanty rainfall ending in 1825. In 1825 instead of its old 
bustle and gaiety the city presented the tamenes^ of poverty ; the 
people led aimless idle lives without employment and without an 
object. Scarcely a horse passed along the listless streets which were 
empty except for starving tailors and better fed butter dealers.* 

In 1820 according to llamilton, Poona had a population of 
150,000. It covered probably not more than two square miles, was 


and guards were also posted at the chief public offices and the Peshwa’s palace. Some 
triding excesses were committed in the suburbs, but the city suffered no injury 
and the loss of property was insignificant. Considering all circumstances the for* 
bearance of the troops deserved ^igh praise. Colebrook^s Elphinstone, I. 4. 

Grant Duff’s Mar4th4s, 655 ; Fifteen Years in India, 490.^ 

* Blacker’s Mar4tha War, 315 • 16. * Oolebrooke’s Elphinstone, IL 74 • 76. 

^ 10th October 1821 ; East India Papers, IV. 688. 594. 

^ 1st February 1825 ; Bom. Gov. Bev. Eec. 117 of 1825, 533 - 534 , 
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indifferently built and wholly open and defenceless^ more like a large 
village than a city.^ In 1826 (27th June) Bishop Heber describes 
Poona as lying in the centre of an extensive plain, about 2000 feet 
aBove ihok sba, surrounded by singularly scarjxid trap hills from 1500 
to 2000 feet higher. The plain was very bare of trees, and though 
there were some gardens close to the city, they were not sufficient to 
interrupt the nakedness of the picture, any more than the few young 
trees and ornamental shrubs of the cantonment. The most pleasing 
feature was the small insulated hill of Parvati. The city was far 
from handsome and of no great apparent size, though it was said to 
have a population of 100,000. It was without walls or fort, it was 
irregularly built and paved, with mean bazars, it had deep ruinous 
streets interspersed with pipal trees and many small but no largo or 
striking temples, and as few traces as can well bd conceived of having 
been so lately the residence of a powerful sovereign. Bishop Heber 
found the chief palace large with a handsome quadrangle surrounded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. Externally it was mean, as 
were also the smaller residences which were whimsically kyown by 
the names of the week. The ground floor of the chief palace was used 
as a prison, and the upper storey as a dispensary and an insane 
hospital.*^ 

In 1832 the French traveller and botanist Jacquemont, a sharp 
but ill-tempered observer, described Poona as a large city very dirty 
and ilb built. Nothing bore witness to its former greatness. Of the 
60,000 inhabitants only a few were Musalmuiis. There were very 
many Brahmans, and many temples but none remarkable. The 
Brahmans lived almost’ all as priests and beggars, ver^^ few went into 
the army. The population was much mixed with Konkanis 
GujariUis and Dcccanis, and there were Mdrwari merchants and 
Bohords. There were no Pdrsis in the city, but Pdrsis had a mono- 
poly of the market in the camp. The people were small and very 
black, their features had none of the classic regularity of Hindustan, 
but they were shrewd and sharp, the expression hard but not un- 
pleasant. The lowest classes wore a narrow girdle and a black 
or red turban. The better-off had a waistcloth or an open shirt. 
Each caste had a different form of headdress generally ungraceful, 
coming low in front and behind and high over the ear so as 
to show the earrings. Almost all women wore silver toerings 
and had their arms covered with silver, copper, ivory, or 
lacquered bracelets. The people lived on rice, wheat, and the flour 
of grains. Wood was extremely rare and dear and the dung of 
cows as well as of horses was the universal fuel. The streets were 
very dirty, and in the morning were thronged with men and women. 
On Parvati, near^the temple, were the ruins of the Peshwa^s palace, 
and great mango groves stretched at the foot of Parvati towards 
the Mutha and surrounded the city to the south. But the trees were 
wretched and vegetation had no strength except on the river side. 
From the 1^ top P^oona looked a mixture of huts and trees such as 
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pipah^ borSf and bdbhuls, with a few cocoanuts. There were two 
wooden bridges, one built by the MardthAs and the other by the 
English,^ 

During the fifty years since 1832 Poona has advanced more 
perhaps than any of the leading towns of this presidency except 
Bombay. No notices or details regarding the city have been traced, 
but from what is known of the former condition of the district it 
probably made no rapid progress before 1850. During the 1857 
mutinies there were signs of disloyalty and sedition, but the strong 
body of European troops prevented any attempt at an outbreak. 
Since the opening of the railway in 1860 the trade and prosperity 
of Poona has rapidly increased. The making of the railway, the 
American war, and the building of the barracks, and most of the 
leading public buildings between 1860 and 1870, added very greatly 
to the wealth of the city. This was followed by a time of depression 
which was at its height during the 1876-77 famine. Even during 
the famine many classes of townspeople shared in the profits which 
were m^irfe in the great trade in grain. In 1879 the opening of the 
Khadakvdsla water works rapidly restored those of the landholding 
classes who had suffered from the famine, and has turned into gardens 
large tracts round the city which wtjre formerly bare waste. In 1879 
(May 13) Poona was disturbed by the burning of the Budhvilr 
palace and the attempt to bum the Vishrdmbdg palace. Both fires 
were the work of incendiaries, and seem to have been prompted by a 
wish to cause loss and annoyance to Government and to increase the 
feelings of uneasiness which the gang robberies carried on by the 
openly disloyal Vasudev Balvant Phadkehad caused. Since 1879 thp 
progress of the city has been steady. The making of the West- 
I)eccan Railway, though it may deprive Poona of some of its present 
branches of trade, will do much to enrich it and to increase its impor- 
tance as the chief trade centre in the Bombay Deccan. The growth 
of Poona is shown in the increase in the number of its people. The 
total in 1851 was 73,219. By 1872 this had risen to 90,436, and to 
99,421 in 1881. 


Pur, a small village six miles south-west of Siisvad, with in 1881 a 
population of 531, has two temples of Kdlbhairav and Ndrayan- 
eshvar with a yearly fair at each. The fair at Kdlbhoirav’s temple 
is held on the full-moon of Mdgh or January-February and the fair at 
N^r4,yaneshvar^s temple on the dark thirteenth of the same month. 

Pur, a small village of 182 people, pleasantly situated in a deep 
valley surrounded by hills, about twelve miles west of Junnar, has, 
at the source of the Kukdi, a ruined Hemidpanti temple of 
Kukdeshvar covered by a tiled roof.* 

In going west from Junnar to Ghdtghar up the valley of the 
Eukdi, a pleasant afternoon’s work is to leave horses or a pony cart 
at the village of Hirdi, and to pass south over the east shoulder of the 


* Voyage Bans 1* Inde, HI. 5S4. 

2 The antiquarian parts in this acoonnt aro by Br. Bhagv4ol41 IMririi, Hon. 
Mem. Roy. As, Boo, of Great Britain and Ireland. 
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great scarped head of Shambhu hill, about three miles south-west to 
KTjkdeshvar temple, and then> about four miles north-west across the 
west shoulder of Shambhu hill, over the low plateaus at the side of the 
Valley to (^Itghar. The country throughout is wild and picturesque. 
The path lies across the wooded banks of the Kukdi over a rising ground 
fairly clothed with young ain and other forest trees between the two 
great scarps of Shambhu on the right and Chdvand on the left, into the 
wild valley of the Kukdi with some rice fields, but chiefly upland 
slopes broken with trees and thickly wooded in the deeper hollows. 
The path passes west with the mighty crags of Shambhu to the north, 
the lower wooded slopes of the Shiroli or Kumbai hills to the south, 
and the steep lofty sides of Mehendola and Shivdola to the west and 
north-west. Near the head of the valley, which has narrowed into a 
woody glen, close to the right or south bank of the narrow rocky Kukdi 
is the old temple of Kukdeshvar. It is hid in the deep shade of a 
rich grove of mango and karanj trees. The spire is gone but the outer 
walls which had fallen or been overturned have been roughly put 
together, probably by the Marathas, and are sheltered by a strong 
thatched roof. Along the bank of the stream and in some wallS to the 
east are many stones, some of them finely carved, and further down 
the stream is a small cistern cut in the rock. The temple is in the old 
Hindu or Hem^panti many-cornered style, later than the Ambar- 
ndth temple near Kalyd-n in Thjlna, varying from the eleventh to 
the early years of the thirteenth century. It stands on a modem 
plinth about fifty-two feet east and west by thirty feet north and 
south, and one foot four inches high. The veranda or passage 
between the walls of the temple and the edge of the plinth is about 
six feet wide. The temple measures about forty feet long by 
eighteen broad. The original outline of the shrine and the hall or 
mandap is preserved, the four lowest feet of the wall all round the 
whole temple having escaped overthrow or decay. In the shrine, 
especially in the south face to the top of the present building, that is 
to about twelve feet from the ground, the stones remain in their 
original position. In the north face of the hall, above the line of four 
feet from the ground, the stones have been replaced in great disorder, 
many of the most richly carved stones, those for example with a water 
pot of the A:/j/Mja-shape, properly belonging to the ruined spire. The 
shrine has three faces, to the north, the east, and the south, each 
face about four feet broad. Between these faces are two main comers 
to the north-east and the south-east and between the main comers 
and the faces is a single minor corner. In each of the three main 
faces is a niche, the north niche containing a figure of the skeleton 
goddess Ghdmunda dancing on a corpse, and the east face of Shiv 
dancing the Taifdav. The south face is at present (Dec. 1882) 
hidden by a heap of wooden rafters. In the outer face of the south 
passage, between the -hall and the shrine, is some writing 
apparently mason marks, consisting of a few letters whose form 
points to some time^ later than the inscription (a.d. 1060) in the 
Ambarn4th temple near Kalydn in Thdna. The prancing figure in thb 
niche in the south face of the hall is Vishnu in the Vardh or Boar 
form, with a mace in his right hand crushing the demon Hiranydksh 
under his, foot. In the west wall are two niches. The niche to 
s 866-54 
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the south of the door has a figure of Ganpati and the nkhe to the 
north of the door is empty. On the ground the left or north nig^e 
below has a figure covered with redlead of Har-Gauri that is Shiv 
with P^rvati in his lap. In the north wall are soihc?' groups* of 
goddesses and attendants, but the niche has been lost and its place 
taken by a spire stone of a fc/iwya-shapcd water vessel which is 
marked with redlead. 

In the north-west comer of the plinth of the temple is a small 
broken shrine and on either side are two terrific skeleton Bhairavs with 
scalps and spear, and a little to the west a cobra stone or N^goba 
and a pillar carved in relief. To the right is a small broken shrine 
of Bhairav of plain but well dressed masonry. The left Bhairav 
is in its right place, but the right figure has been moved. Inside 
the temple in the> shrine lies a stone carved in the lotus pattern 
which the people worship. Facing the temple door are some ruins 
probably of a monastery. To the south is a sun and moon stone with 
the ass curse but no writing. To the east are many spire stones. 

About six feet in front of the west door is a broken bull with well 
carved'bell necklace. The pilasters and jambs on each side of the 
west door are in their original places and the door is in its original 
breadth ( 2 ' 9"), but tie lintel has been changed and the proper 
height of the door cannot be fixed^ The stone with a modern figure 
over the lintel is also out of its place. 

Inside the temple is in good repair. It includes a hall 12' 5" long 
by 13' 4" broad, a passage to the shrine 6' long by 7' broad, and a 
shrine 6' 9" square. The roof of each of these three parts is domed 
in the Hemadpanti or cross-corner style. The roof of the hall atid 
the passage is supported by four pillars and twelve pilasters. The 
four pillars uphold the hall dome. Of the twelve pilasters four 
uphold the dome over the passage to the shrine, four are in the side 
walls of the hall, and four are in the corners of the hall. A fifth pillar 
has been set in the middle of the hall face of the shrine passage to hold 
up one of the cross slabs of the dome which is badly cracked. The 
hall dome is about 5' 7" square, 10' 2" high to the top of the bracket 
capitals and 3' 8" more to the centre of the dome. The inner part 
of the dome is plain except the central stone which is carved in the 
hanging lotus pattern. The four pillars which support the dome 
stand 5' 7" apart. In the side walls, between each face of pilasters, 
are two central niches (3' 1" by 6') with a figure of Har-Gauri that is 
Shiv with Parvati on his lap in the south niche, a four-handed Kdli 
in the north niche, and pil^ters in the corners. Standing on the 
floor in the north-east comer are three figures of Har-Gauri and 
one of Vjshnu. All the pillars and pilasters are richly carved and 
are about 10' 2" high to the top of the heavy bracket capitals.^ At 


I The details of the pillars are a square base V d'" and 4!* thick, a four-sided shaft 
1' l(f long with faces about P 3" broad; an eight-sided band 4" broad ; a circular 
fillet 12" ; an eight-aided belt 3^" ; another round fillet 2" ; a four-aided bl£»ck 
high with faces r 2)" broad ; an eight-sided band P broad'; a round band IT ; and 
above three sharp circles the two lowest like discs, and the third with a row of 
hanging ornament together about 1' broad ; then a square capital of 4"; and above 
the square capital, a bracket capital with four sei^ate faces about 1' 2''hrQad, each 
earv#a with a, figure feaning forward and hearing me roof on its up» 9 tretched hands. 
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the moutlf of the passage in the east end of the hall a pillar has 
boen added in the same style as the others, probably from some 
other part pf the building, to support the lintel of the passage dome. 
Tne passtoe which is six feet long by 7' V broad is covered by a 
dome whi^ is supported by four pilasters in the same style as the 
hall pillars. The pilasters are 7' 3^ high, the height of the base of 
the dome where the corners are cut off is 8' 9", and the centre of the 
hollow of the dome 12'. The inside of the dome rises in three 
rounded bands, like three bells one within the other, to the central 
stone which is carved in the hanging lotus pattern. The side walls 
of the passage have richly carved niches 3' broad by 6' 2"' high 
including the ornamental finish above the niche, the right hand or 
south niche having a figure of Qanpati, and the north niche a figure 
of Devi. • • 

In the east wall is the doorway to the shrine. It is 6' broad 
including the ornamental panels on each side, and 7' 9'' high 
including the overhanging eave and the carved work above the 
door. Over the shrine door are three bands of carvei^gures, 
each about a foot broad, separated by narrow belts of moulding. 
The highest band of figures is carved in the eight-sided belt of 
stone which supports the dome, .They are standing Yoginis forty 
in all and five in each of the eight faces. Below, over the door, are 
nine seated figures representing the navagrahus or nine planets 
the rest of the figures in this row are four angels, tw6 on either end, 
bearing garlands. The third belt has figures of the five Devis.^ 
Tb^^ door into the shrine is 5' 2" high 2' 8" broad and 2' deep. Two 
steps lead down into the shrine which is 6' 9" square? The floor is 
paved with dressed stones. In the centre is a ling in a ling-ca^Q, 
and leaning against the back wall is a rude copper mask of a man^s 
face with staring eyes and curled moustache, which is put over the 
ling. The temple ministrant is a Koli and the ofierings are flowers, 
A^iair is held at the temple on MahiUhivrdtra in February -March. 
In the south-east corner is an opening some feet from the floor 
through which water can be poured till the god is flooded. In the 
north wall is a channel to carry off the water. There is a shelf in 
the north Vail about five feet from the ground and a small niche in 
the south wall. The rest of the walls are of dressed stone, plain 
except corner pilasters, a carved outstanding block in the middle of 
each face about ten feet from the ground, and five bands of shallow 
carving under the beginning of the dome. The dome which is plain, 
excojjt a slight ornament in the centre stone, begins ten feet from 
the ground and is four feet deep. 

From the temple the path to Ghatghar leads across some rice fields 
to the right of the village of Pur, up a steep wooded pass, over the 
west shoulder of Shambhu with fine views of its great beetling crags 
and of the huge scarp of Chdvand to the east. From the crest 
of the shoulder the path leads through pleasant woods with fine 
views across the valley of the north Kukdi to the wild row of peaks 
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I The nizM planets are Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, the Sun, the Moon, 
B4hu, and^etu. ^ The other rows have angels bearing garlands. 
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which forms the western face of the Anjavla hills* In front tne bare 
scarp of a hill, apparently with no more marked name than Pah^, 
runs into the valley, and bejrond, to the west, are the ^reat rocky 
sides and pointed top of Jivdhan. About a mile and a«^alf from 
Ghdtghar on the left, close to the path, in a square masonry enclosure 
of low roofless walls of earth and stone, are two /i 7 i< 7 -like stones 
known as Kalamja. Outside of the square walls is a circle of rough 
stones, about seventy-five paces round, marked with redlead. Some of 
the stones on the north face of the circle are larger and apparently 
older than the rest. The circle is interesting from its resemblance to 
VetaFs guardian and other rude stone circles. The chief worshippers 
are said to be Kolis of the neighbouring village of Pangli. 

Purandhar, 18° 17' north latitude and 74° 2' east longitude, 
2566 feet above the Poona plain and 4472 feet above the sea, is a 
famous fortified hill which gives its name to a sub-division whose 
head-quarters are at Sdsvad, about six miles to the north-east of the 
hill fort. It is the loftiest peak in a range of hills about twenty 
miles SQ^ith-east of Poona. From the south slopes of the Sinhgad- 
Bhuleshv.;ar hills near the Kdtraj pass, and about ten miles south of 
Poona, a spur strikes south-east and rises into a group of five 
towering peaks, Purandhar, Vajirgad, Seruka, Bondalgad, and 
Suryaparvat. Purandhar lies about twenty miles south-east of 
Poona by the Bdpdev pass, and about twenty-five miles by the Deva 
pass and Sdsvad. The Sdsvad route is alone fit for carriages. From 
the travellers^ bungalow at Sdsvad a very fair road broken in 
places by stream beds leads about six miles south-west to the 
foot of Purandhar hill. From the Peshwa's mansion at Sdsvqd 
Purandhar appears less lofty than Vajirgad which stands slightly 
in advance and partly hides the loftier hill. From the BSpdev 
approach, wliich alone show's their true features, the hogbacked 
Vajirgad and the saddlebacked Purandhar are separate, except fpr 
one narrow ridge. Purandhar is the larger, higher, and more 
important of the two hills. From the top of the Bdpdev pass a 
twelve-mile long road leads by the village of Chdrabli to Purandhar. 
As they are neared, the basalt summit wall of both hills is seen to 
be crowned with a masonry ruin studded here and there with 
bastions. Purandhar, the larger and higher, is varied by two risings, 
on the higher of which, the loftiest point in the range, is a Mahddev 
temple. The hill on which this temple stands is part of the upper 
fort of Purandhar, while on its northern face, 300 feet below the 
temple and upwards of 1000 feet above the plain, runs a level terrace 
on which stands the military cantonment, flanked on the east by the 
barracks and on the west by the hospital. The northern edge of 
the terrace is defended by a low wall with several semicircular 
bastions and a gate flank^ by two towers. This is called the 
Mdchi or terrace fort. At the foot of the hill is a weU built rest- 
house, from which the ascent leads by an easy wide road with a 
gradient of one in eight. Halfway up the rdad branches to the 
right and left, the right branch leading to the hospital and the left 
to the store gate in the centre of the cantonment and to tjie barracks. 
From the middle of the cantonment a winding road 830 yards long 
runs towards the upper fesrt and ends in a flight of rude stone steps 
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which Vihd between a loopholed wall of masonry and the basalt 
cliff on which the fort stands. A sharp turn leads suddenly to the 
Delhi Glltf ^flanked by solid bastion towers. 

Passing left from the Delhi Gate the path goes along a narrow 
ridge flanked on each side by loopholed walls. It is in some 
places only eight feet wide, and, with a sheer fall on either side of 
over 300 feet, leads to the Kand Kada or Ski/ Scraper bastion, the 
most eastern point of Purandhar, commanding a view of Vajirgad and 
the Bottle Hill, and across the rich Bhima valley to the distant 
Mahddev range. Here is a bungalow, the oldest on the fort built by 
Colonel Leeson. Near the bungalow is a small reservoir and postern 
gate called Chor Dindi Darv4ja or the Secret Gate. Going back to 
the Delhi Gate the path leads up to the Ganesh DarvAia passing by a 
small chamber in the thickest part of the right hand nanking, where 
Shahaji the father of Sliivdji was confined in 1649 by M4hmud 
(1626 - 1666) the seventh Add Shdhi king. On the left is a ruinous 
figure of Ganesh which gives its name to the gate. Through a third 
plain gate with a bastion on the right called the B^vta^ }uruj or 
Banner Bastion, the way leads to a bombproof building, onc^.J i granary 
and now a summer residence for the chaplain. Near tbe granary 


rises a solid mass of masonry the site of a palace [?aid to have been 
built by Abiji Purandhare, tba-Joundejr af-th^ great Purandhare 
family of Deshasth Brahmans who were clo^ly allied with the 
Peshwa’s family. A little further on is a bungalow mlled the Eagle’s 
Nest and slightly behind it is a mosque ; the path continues towards 
the west with, on the left, two small covert cisterns looking like 
tombs and used during sieges to hold oil and clarified butter for 
tie garrison, while on the right is a budding used as a bombproof 
magazine under the shelter of one of the two great risings which 
mark Purandhar. This rising is called either Love’s Seat or the 
K4ja’s VMa that is king’s palace as Shdliu (J708- 1749) the 
grandson of ShivAji began to build a palace here. A little further 
on the left is a beautiful reservoir called the Mhasoba Tdki. It 
runs a little under the rock and is fed with springs which furnish 
drinking water for the bulk of the people throughout the hot season. 
A little beyond the cistern are two rock-cut chambers used as 
dungeons. Above runs a rough path to the spur that joins tho Raja’s 
Vada eminence with its temple-crowned peak. This spur ends at the 
foot of a flight of fine masonry steps arranged in sets of five with a 
fine stone wall on either side of them. The steps lead to a equally 
beautd'ully built platform which covers the eminence and from which 
rises a temple of Mahadev built by tho first Purandhare. Going 
back to the beginning of the ascent the way leads past ruins of Mhars’ 
houses to therKhadda DarvAja built by one of the PeshwAs for the 
temple priest. Slightly in advance and ending a spur is a rumous 
bastion ^ed Falteh Buruj or Victory Bastion. From this bastion 
the narrison are said to have leaped about 1790 when surprised by 
Kolis under one Kftroji NAik. Following the narrow path that runs 
alone the back of a spur on the extreme south-west angle of the tort, 
a bastion called the Konkani Bastion rises 300 feet sheer. Near this 
bastion is a bombproof chamber able to hold twenty men, from winch 
criminafe folded in country blankets with their heads and feet 
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tmcovared used to be hurled in the kadelot or precipice-rolKaj^i^ form 
of death. Further to the north-west is a triple bastion rudely 
shaped like an elephant’s head and culled the Hatti Bas^on. Past 
this bastion the way leads by two deep rock-cut cisterr^ to the 
Shendi Buruj under which when it was built a married pair 
were buried alive. According to two copper plates found in the Indm 
Commission office the foundations of tho Shendi Buruj several 
times gave way and the king of Bedar dreamt that unless a first- 
born son and his wife were sacrificed on the spot the foundations 
would never be sure. On awaking the king sent for the grantee 
Esaji Naik Chive who brought one Nath Naik and his wife Devki 
and the two were buried alive on the dark eighth of Anhvin or 
September -October. At the same time fifty thousand gold bricks, 
each brick weighing “about twenty-four rupee weights or tolas, were 
put, 25,000 each, in two holes to the right and left of the tower 
foundation each hole about thirty feet square and twelve feet deep. 
The work was then finished, the king came to see the bastion, 
conferred, the fort on Esaji Ndik and granted two villages worth 
about (910 huns) to the father of the buried boy.^ 

From thfe -Shendi bastion the way leads to a fine reservoir on tho 
right called Sakljari TaUv or the Sugar 'Reservoir. A little beyond 
the reservoir is a siuzie.i^^dl and«.a few yards further is a good stone 
house used as a granary and said to-have been built by Madhavrav the 
fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1 772). A few yards further on comes the point 
from which the round of the fort was begun. The round extends 
over two miles apd passes by three gateways and six chief bastions. ^ 

From this point the way leads to the temple platform, tho highesi; 
point on the fort, which commands a varied grand and widespread 
view over crests of mountains, huge blocks of barren rocks and 
dense forest, clothed ravines, wide-spreading plains and winding 
rivers. To the north the eye wanders over plains and a mountain 
range till it is lost in a distant ridge of pale blue hills eighty miles 
off On the first range is the road leading to the Bdpdov pass and 
the temple hill of Nardyanpur, and where the range dips to the 
right of this temple hill, the I)eva pass emerges, with, to its right, the 
square dismantle fort of Malhdrgad^ built by the Pause family the 
hereditary commandants of the Peshwa’ s artillery. Still more to 
the right is tho Lesser Bor pass through which on the 24th of 
November 1817 General Smith passed to Pandharpur in pursuit of 
Bdjirdv whose immense army h^ been routed at Kirkce a fortnight 
before. Half hidden by a spur from the Deva pass, a little to the 
left of where it emerges, is seen the palace of the Jadhav family.* 


^ l-Tie two grants have been published by Captain Mackintosh in Trans, Bom. Geog. 
Soc. 1. 101 - 258, They were found by Oapt. Dods, ludm Commissioner Nortberu 
Diyiaion, in his office. One is ^ original plate and the other is a copy of an original 
plate in the Madras Museum said to belong to the Kolis of Purandhar. One of them 
u dated the Arab year 587 or A.]>. 1191 which seems to staidp the plate as false as 
there were no Musalmto kings at Bedar in 1191, 

^ Details of MalWgad are given above p. 258, 

^ This palace is clearly seen from the road from which it lies about twd miles. It 
large square loopholed building with small windows and narrow doors surrounded 
b^y a semi-detached loopholed walh 
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BetwS^i^he Deva pass and Purandhar are seen tiie villages of 
ir&ympur Chambli and Korait, and on the banks of the Karha, 
where i\ meets a small stream, lies, embowered among the bamboo 
groves, the town of Sdsvad with its two temples 
and large\quare mansion of the Purandhares, all three built at an 
estimated cost of £60,000 (Rs. 6 lakhs). Near the mansion is 
Bdijirdv’s palace where the Amirs of Sind were confined, now a 
travellers' bungalow. Looking nearly east, at the end of the 
Purandhar range show the temples of Jeiuri, and not far from the 
temples, close to the Nira bridge, is Valhe village the traditional 
birthplace of Valmiki the reputed Koli author of the Rilmayan. 
Behind arc the Bhima and Nira valleys fringed by distant hills. 
Turning south in the valley almost beneath Purandhar the windings 
of the Nira sparkle in the sun, and looking ovei Shirval and beyond 
the Mahadov range, in the distance rise Vairatgad Paindavgad 
and Pitnchgani, and over the square hill fort of Rohira and the 
Bori Dara are seen Mount Malcolm and the Mahdbaleshvar temple 
and Rdireshvar. To the west, where range after range atretch as 
far as the eye can see, the view passes over town and villarf, valley 
hill and dale, to the peak of Geser and Puluk Khind and^ji^ further 
to Sinhgud standing bold ^gainst the sky. North o!^mhgad by 
the Donje Katraj and Bapclev, passes the circlema^iB in the temple 

hill of Nirdyanpur. 

Descending to the terrace or Machi, through -lilio. triple archway 
in front of tlie Delhi Gate, the way leads by a tlircf^-pillared rock-cut 
cave-chambt'r almost beneath the banner bastion.,. By the chamber 
a* steep winding path leads down about 2500 feet id’^Th^^canton ment. 
Following a road past the canteen over the Bhairav Klui'id lj|Jur7 
where stood a gate called the Bhairav Darvaja with the ruins of a 
guard room, begins a four-mile walk that encircles the fort of 
Purandhar. Following this path, which is a broad well metalled 
joad made in 1 856, a little on its loft slope are two slaughter houses, 
and behind them the graveyard, well removed from the camp 
having the eastern end of the upper fort between it and the 
cantonment. Continuing this walk, and following its many windings 
with convenient view scats, on the right rise the steep southern 
slopes of the upper fort crowned with frowning walls and beetling 
bastions and covered during the rains with wild flowers thick 
brushwood and the lovely arrowroot plant. 

On the left, looking down on liill and vale, on woody ravines and 
on the winding Nira, the path leads to a southerly spur the largest 
on the hill called Bonoluka Met or FitzOlarence Point as Lord 
Edward FitzOlarence when coinmander-in-chief, always used it as a 
drill ground. On its broad tableland is a small unfinished reservoir 
built by m^kavrd,v the fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772). Overhanging 
the scarp is the Fatteh- or Victory Bastion. Beyond, the road passes 
more to the north and leads to a second plateau with three small 
springs almost under the abrupt scarp which is crowned by the most 
westerly or Konkani bastion from which prisoners were hurled. 
Here lie huge strangely balanced masses of basalt faUen from the 
. fort sidejO^From this tableland runs a wide south-westerly spur 
or poin^^lled Mesel Met or Kerr's Point. The point is sheltered 
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from tho east and is open to the west and commands rich and distant 
views as far as the Mahdbaleshvar range. The road now turr'i to the 
east and follows the windings of the hill passing two west^rt^y spun. 
A ruined gate called the Konkani Darvdja leads to the hosp/<"l 
From this spur a wall rises till it meets the rock on which the upper 
fort is built and forms the western boundary of the lower fort. Above 
the wall frowns the Shendi Bastion and beneath it are three caves, two 
of them large, one fifty and the other 160 feet deep. The deeper cave 
has three chambers. The hospital spur is locally known as Lagan 
Mukh or Wedding Face and the hospital on it stands about a mile 
and a quarter from the rest-house at the foot of the hill. From the 
hospital the road passes through the cantonment which stands on a 
narrow terrace on the north face 300 feet below the upper fort 
flanked on the cast by the barracks and on the west by the hospital. 
From the hospital the path proceeds with, on its right, a fine masonry 
reservoir called the Mukarase Taldv said to have been built by 
Mddhavrav the fourth Peshwa (1761 - 1772), and above it a large 
roomy bungalow. From the reservoir the road passes by one or 
two bast^ms on the left with several guns, said to have been taken by 
Shivaji fr^. the Portuguese and continues past a large quarry, to a 
point where tli^ road divides marked by ? small stone temple built by 
a blacksmith abdu-tul^SS. Taking ft^e^«a*pper road, on the right are 
ten large patcherrios, and on Ixhe leitlour sets of bachelors’ quarters. 

Below these btil^mgs is the Bini date, the only gate remaining of 
the lower fort and ellled Bini as the Binivala’s or Quartermaster 
GenoraTs house toi*iiiorly stood close by it, where now stands a largo 
bj j?galow. Taking the upper path from the patcherrios 
a sraaMr^one temple and well are found, the temple built by Ndnd 
Fadnavis over the spot where the people from the neighbouring 
villages brought their ofterings to celebrate the birthday of 
MddhavrAv Peshwa. The bungalow close in front of the temple is 
built on the site of, and with much of the materials of, NansT 
Fadnavis’ palace. Next comes a fair sized bungalow enclosed with 
a stone wall and facing west. This bungalow stands on the site of 
M^havrdv Peshwa s palace, and below it are two temples built by 
Abdji Purandhare. The road then passes through the market and 
leads up to the east end of the terrace on which stands the cantonment. 
Close below is a fine reservoir called Padmiivati or lluzval Talav the 
masonry of which is said to have been built by Shivaji. On its north 
bank an open space covered with mango trees is the site of a small 
house where died Lord FitzClarence, commander-in-chief of Bombay. 
The site was bought by his widow for a memorial church. This, 
the Bhairav Khind spur, seems to spring from beneath the scarped 
bastion of the upper fort and running north-east tz- 
in the rock on which Vajirgad is built. On this the highest and 
driest spur are the barracks, and at the extreme west on the 
Wedding Face spur, facing west and overlooking a broad and rich 
valley, is the hospital. ^ 

The earliest known mention of Purandhar is in the reign of the 
first Bahmani king AU-ud-^in Hasan Gangu (1347 ^i&8) who 
obtained possession of almost the whole of Mahdr&shtra" Jf^om the 
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‘ Purahdi range to the Kdveri and fortified Purandhar fort in 1350. 
\bput li|84JJje fortifications were repaired and semicircular bastions 
addSJby the fifth Bahmani king Mahmud I, (1378-1397). 
ii^^as among the Poona forts which fell to Ahmad, the 
founder oixhe Nizdm Sh^hi dynasty after his success at Junnar in 
1486 and continued in the hands of the Nizam Sh4his for more than a 


century.^ Under the early rule of the Bijipur and Ahmadnagar 
kings Purandhar was among the forts which were reserved by the 
Government and never entrusted to jdgirddrs or estate holders.* 
The fort of Purandhar seems to have passed to M4loji the grand- 
father of Shiv^ji when Bahadur Niziim Shdh of Ahmadnagar 
(1596- 1599) granted him Poona and Supa.*^ It remained with 
Mdloji^s son Shahaji till in 1 627 it was taken by the Moghals. In 
1637, when Shdh^ji joined the service of the Bijapur kings, chiefly 
through his help Purandhar was won from the Moghals. Soon after, 
the transfer of Purandhar to Bijdpur was confirmed in a treaty 
between Bijapur and tlie Moghals. Though it passed under Bijapur 
the fort continued to be commanded by a Hindu.^ In 16^7, about 
the time of Dadaji Kondadev’s death, the commandant of Pyandhar 
died. As the families were friendly, Shiv5 ji was asked to s^le some 
points in dispute among the commandant’s three sons. Bt^s^ent to the 
fort, persuaded the younger l^^g tliers a t night their elder 

brother prisoner, and during the ais'Hui "Secritly filled the fort 

with his Mdvlis and took it without bloodshed, koppjng the brothers 
well disposed to him by the grant of lands andi villages.^ In 1665 
Edja Jaysing, who was sent by Aurangzeb to tluvsouth to conduct 
the war against Shivaji, promptly despatched a force''>^4®^ Dilawar 
Ehdn to attack Purandhar. The fort was resolutely dSftja 
M^vlis and Hetkaris, but, after a long siege, they lost heart and 
sent word to Shivaji that they could hold out no longer. They 
would have left the fort but Shivdji asked them to hold it until he 
should send them word to retire, Shivaji, who was unable to make 
head against the Moghals, came as a suppliant to Jaysing and 
Dilavar Kh^n and handed to them the keys both of Purandhar 
and of Sinhgad,® After its capture Purandhar remained in the 
possession of the Moghals, till in 1670, soon after his capture of 
Sinhgad, it was scaled and taken for Shivdji by Suryaji the brother of 
Tdnaji MjUusre.^ In 1705 Purandhar fell to the Emperor Aurangzeb 
(1658-1707).® In 1707, after the death of Aurangzeb, Purandhar was 
re-taken by Shankraji N4rayan Sachiv an adherent of Tarabdi the 
widow of Rdjaram (1689-1 700).* In the same year, on being restored 
to liberty by the Emperor Bahadur Sh^h (1707-1 712), Shdhu of Sat^ra 
(1708-1749) Shivaji’s grandson, came to Poona and summoned 
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^ Briggs* Ferishta, III. 120. ® Grant Duff*s Mardthds, 53 note 1. 

® Grant Buffs Mardthds, 41. * Compare Grant DulFs Mar&th&s, 52, 64, 59. 

* Grant Duff’s Mar^th^s, 61. ^ 

® Details of the siege £id of Shiv&ji’s visit to Purandhar are given under History, 
Part IL 2M^234. ^ Grant Duffs Mar^thds, 109. 

sKMroahi Munta Khabul Lubdb in Elliot and Dowson, VIL 373 ; Grant Duffs 
)/?/% ** Grant Duff’s Mardth&s, 180. 
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Shaakr&ji Ndrdyan the Pant Sachiv to deliver the fort, but j^ahhri ji‘ 
did not obey. About 1710 Chaudrasen JAdhav, who l4ui tat-s.: 
service with the Nizdm, drove back the Mardthds from thiSj God^^ari 
to the Bhima. To suipport the local troops Shdhu 
Vishvandth the founder of the family of the Poona Peshwds. Baldji 
joined Haibatrdv and they two fell back on Purandhar. A battle 
was fought which the Marathds claim as a victory but which seems 
to have been a defeat as they afterwards retreated to the Sdlpa pass. 
In 1714 the first Peshwa Bdlaii Vishvandth (1714- 1720) succeeded 
in procuring the release of the Pant Sachiv, who was confined at 
Hingangaon about forty miles east of Poona by Damdji ThorSt a 
partisan of Kolhdpur. In return for this service the Pant Sachiv^s 
mother presented Balaji with all the Pant Sachiv’s rights in 
Purandhar and gavfe him the fort as a place of safety for his family 
whose head-quarters had been at Sdsvad. This transfer was confirmed 
by Shdhu. In 1760 Ticffonthaler notices the hill forts of Lohogad 
and Purandhar.^ The fort continued in the possession of the Peshwa 
till, in 1762, Raghundthrav, the uncle of the fourth Peshwa Mddhavrav 
(1761-^72), bestowed it on the Purandhare family.^ After the 
murder <^vthe fifth Peshwa Ndrdyaiirav (1772-73), on the 30th of 
January 17^(?J%^ his pregnant wido^ G^^gabdi was carried for safety 
to Purandhar Fadnavis aij^Ilaripant Phadke. On the 18th 

of April the birth of a sotf io Gangabdi at Purandhar was a death- 
blow to Raghuii^’lrav’s hopes of becoming Peshwa.® A short time 
afterwards letters,” i)itercepted by Haripant near Burhdnpur, showed 
that a plot was foak'xoed by Moroba, Bajdba, and Babdji NAik to seize 
S gkha r^m Jfellju, Ndna, Gangabai, and the infant Mddhavrav, all 
oiwBWfff'^fo escape the chill damps of Purandhar, had come to lifre 
in Sdsvad during the rains. They heard of this conspiracy on the 
30th of June, and at once fled to the fort. In 1775 Nana and 
Sakharam Bapu returned to Purandhar and from Purandhar managed 
all state afiairs.^ After much discussion/ on the Ist of May 
1776, the treaty of Purandhar was settled and signed by Sakhdrdm 
Bdpu and Nana Fadnavis on behalf of the Peshwa and by Colonel 
Upton on behalf of the Bengal Government. The chief provisions 
of the treaty were that Sdlsette or territory yielding £30,000 
(lls. 3 Idkha) a year, and Broach and territory worth £30,000 
(Rs. 3 Idkhs) more, should be left with the English and £120,000 
(Rs. 12 Idkhs) should be paid to them on account of war expenses ; 
that the treaty with RaghunAthr^v should be annulled ; that the 
English should return to garrison and RaghunAthrAv’s army be 
disbanded within a month ; and that RaghunAthrAv should receive an 
establishment and live at Kopargaoh on the Godavari.® In 1778, 
fearing the growing strength of his cousin Moroba ^T 4 «« f l? gum!T^ 
retired to Purandhar and agreed to bring RaghunAthrAv to Poona, 


> Description Historique et Geographique de T Inde, I, 484. 

> Grant Daffs Mar4th4s, 326. * Grant Duff’s Mar4tk4s, 368. 

^ Grant Duff’s ]Vlar4th^, 369. ^ ' 

* Details of the discussion are given under Histo>’v Pnrf IT 

^ Graiit Duffs Mar4th4B, 393-394. 
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provifSbilio liarm should come to him and his property. On the 8th 
^!S^June\h1Ja»ipant Phadke and Mahddji Sindia joined N^na at 
J^ean^lL*, and by a bribe of £90,000 (Rs. 9 lakhs) gained Holkar to 
N^nSTS^g. In 1796, alarmed at the threatened attack of faindia and 
his minister B^loba on Poona, Ndna again fled to Purandhar fort. 
In 1817 Purandhar was one of the three forts which Mr, Elphmstone 
the English Resident at Poona summoned B4jirdv to deliver as a 
pledge that Trimbakji Den glia would be surrendered. It was 
restored to Bdjirdv after a few months.^ In the last Marfitha 
war, after the capture of Sinhgad, Major Eldridge with four 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment and four companies 
of Rifles marched through the Purandhar pass to the north of the 
fortress. A detachment under Major Thatcher, consisting of three 
companies of the Bombay European Regiment,* and five companies 
of Madras and Bombay Native Infantry, marched on the 8th for 
the south end of the fort. The head-quarters and the rest of the 
division continued the march during the ,9th, 10th, and 11th, and 
arrived by way of Jejuri in a position three miles north of*the forts 
of Purandhar and Vajirgad. Within four miles of the caijqi at the 
village of Sasvad was a strong stone building the Peshw^^^ s fortified 
palace, in which a party of 2ft0 men, Arabs Sidhis arwi Hindustanis, 
hod shut themselves with of opposition. 

The walls were so substantial that six-pounders did them no harm. 
Eighteen-pounders were then brought, but, thoua^ ^Iiesc also seemed 
to make no impression on the walls, they had su^cient effect on the 
nynd of the garrison to induce them to surrender (Uscrction. The 
operations against the forts were short. On the 1 4tu' s'?! Ma,i^(}b 
mortar battery opened on them ; and on the 15th Vajirgad admitted 
a British garrison. As this place commanded Purandhar the 
commandant had to accept the terms given to the garrison of 
Vajirgad ; and the British colours were hoisted on the 16th.^ In 
‘i845, during Rdghoji Bhdngria^s disturbances, troops were sent to 
Purandhar in case the insurgents might seize the fort.* 

Bajnia'clli, or the Royal Terrace, is an isolated double-peaked 
fortified hill on the main line of the Sahyadris, about six miles as the 
crow flies and ten by path north of the Bor pass. From the Konkan, 
thickly wooded at the base, its sides rise about 2000 feet in steep 
rock slopes which, as they near the crest of the hill, grow gi*adually 
treeless and bare. Above the crest, from the flat hill top rises a 
rocky neck about 200 feet high, with, at either end, a short lortined 
tower-like head, the inner Shrivardhun that is Imck s Increase, 
high and pointed, the outer Manranjan that is the Heart-Gladdener, 
lower and flat-tOgped. 

A tongue of land about 300 yards broad, joins the Rdjm^chi 
terrace to the rough plateau that runs along the crest of the 
Sahyddris north from Khandala. 
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Marithis, 623. * 

-"Rlackc #^arAthft War, '241-242. Pendhari and MarAtha War Papers, 259. 
< CompjJ ^ Fart II. p. 308. 
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Across this tongue of land, about half a mile from the foy.faf the 
central hill top, runs a strong stone wall, seventeen {eei^^igh 
eight thick >rith a parapet loopholed for musketry and .at Ant ^ p jfrls 
with bastions pierced for cannon. Within this line of w^x a wide 
stretch of tilled woodland ensures for the garrison a full supply of 
grain, grass, and fuel. From this upland, at a safe distance from 
the neighbouring heights, the central hill top rises three to four 
hundred feet high, a sheer black overhanging cliflF crowned by a 
battlemented peak, and towards the west strengthened by a double 
line of encircling walls. On the crest of the neck that joins the 
two peaks, fronting a small temple of Bhairav, stand three old stone 
lamp -pillars or dipmdh and two small quaintly-carved stone 
chargors ready saddled and bridled for the god. The temple, which 
is little more than a hut, has three pairs of small black stone images 
of Bhairav and his wife Jogeshvari, presented, according to the temple 
servant, by Shivjiji, Shahu, and Bajirdv Peshwa. 

From either end of tjic neck rise the steep fortified sides of 
Shrivardjian and Manranjan. Shrivardhan, the eastern and higher 
fort, les^heer to the south than to the north, is in places strengthened 
by a tripleSLmc of w ill. On the south side, through the ruined 
gateway, is rehtii^Jj^ a chamber cut •in tj^ rock once used as a granary 
or storehouse, Jg Q rock-cut reservoir. On the 

north, in a narrow’ ledge of the * steep cliff, hollowed into the hill 
and always shAltek^d from the sun, is a cistern with an unfailing 
supply of pure wa^r. The inner fortification, with a few mined 
dwellings, the central peak, the gadhi or stronghold.^ 

Tir 1 outer hill, less completely protected by nature, is 

very carefully fortified with two high strong lines of wall. (3f 
these the outer line, running along the crest of the clifi*, encloses 
some cisterns and reservoirs of cut-stone ; the inner, encircling the 
fllat hill top, has within it the pow’der magazine, along low torab-like 
roofless building of very closely fitting cut-stone, and close to it the 
ruins of the captain^s house and a cistern. The western wall 
commands the mind-pleasing or man^ranjan prospect that gives the 
fort its name. Below lies the royal terrace wooded and stream- 
furrowed to the north, bare and well tilled to the west, and to the 


south laid out in fields with a small lake and a shady hamlet 
of Koli huts. North and south, beyond the plateau, stretches the 
main line of the Saliyadri hills, their sides rising from deep evergreen 
forests in bare black cliffs, to the rough thinly-wooded part-tilled 
terrace that stretches eastwards into the Deccan plain and along the 
crest of the SahyAdris, which is broken by wild rocky peaks and 
headlands from Harishchandragad fifty miles to the« north to Bhojya 
eighteen miles to the south. Westwards stretch otitlyiHg^ murs ajid 
ranges with deep water-worn valleys and steep well-wooded sides. 
Far off to the right rise M&huli, Gotaura, Tung^r, and the Sdlsette 
hills ; in front, beyond the long flat backs of Mdther^n and Prabal, 
lie the harbour island and city of Bombay ; andP to the left sweeps 


^ Tlw Musalm^s call it the Bdia Killa or upper fort. But unlike ^a^Deccan htll- 
forte Bdjindohi was never held by Musahndns and is throughout purely* Mindn with 
neither a most^ue nor an tdpdd, one or other of which is found in most DeCb^ forts. 
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^y Nagothna and Sagargad passes from 
i Sanlfddris to the extreme west of Alibdg.^ 

rhe y st notice of Rajmdchi is in 1648 when it was taken by 
*^?2Jf!lt.fn 1713 the fort surrendered to Angria,^ and was ceded 
by him in 1730 to the second Peshwa B4jird,v (1721 -1740).^ In 
1776 the impostor Sadoba, a Kanoja Br4,hman who called himself 
Sadashivrav Bhau, took tlie greater part of the Konkan and came to 
the Bor pass. Here he was opposed and his troops checked for a 
time but he headed them with spirit and carried the pass and 
Eitjmdchi sent him offers of submission. Pretended overtures of 
submission were made to him by the Poona ministers by which he 
was for a short time amused, until two of the Peshwa’s officers 
suddenly fell on him in the neighbourhood of Raimachi, when his 
whole force fled to the Konkan, and Sadoba escaped to Bombay.^ In 
the Mardtha war of 1818 the fort surrendered without resistance.® 

Ra'jur, ten miles west of Junnar, is a large village on the left bank 
of the Kukdi, with in 1881 a population of 3037. In the village, 
surrounded by three or four large flat stones and ai)parenl)y at one 
end of a raised seat or pavement, about six inches from the ground, 
is a standing-stone or ubhi dhond. It is an undre-^sed block of 
stone of which 6' 6" are above ground roughly s^^arc with faces 
varying in breadth from one icR^t tc ^up.foot ati'd a quarter, the top as 
if half-sliced away. One of the large stones, laid on small rough stones 
to the left of the standing stone, measures 4' 7y long by V 9" broad 
and 9" thick. The length of the raised pave^Jnent in front of the 
standing stone is 7' 10" and the breadth 6' 10". * There are no signs 
pi tools and no letters. The people say it has been there since the 
beginning of time or mul-pdsun. It is not worshipped and they do 
not know who set it up. It was men not the Pandavs. About thirty 
yards to the west is a platform with large rough stones. A little 
further on the right, buried all but a few inches, is a Sati stone, 
^and about twenty yards further west a second standing stone roughly 
pointed with 5' 2" above ground and faces about two feet broad. 

About a hundred yards to the east of the village are the remains of 
three MusAlman buildings of dressed stone. The first on the 
right is a ruined tomb of which nothing but the plinth is left. The 
next on the left is about twenty feet square and is in fair repair 
except that the dome is gone. Inside are three tombs two of men 
and one of a woman. There is an inscription over the north door. 
A few paces to the north-west is a small mosque about eighteen feet 
by sixteen, with plain masonry walls and a brick dome. Over the 
prayer niche is an inscription of two lines. There were comer 
minarets and cornice but they are ruined. On the top of a moimd, 
about a hundred paces to the north of the village, to the west is 


1 From R^jmdchi, as the crow flies, Mdhuli is about forty-six miles and Gotaura 
forty-seven miles ; Bombay thirty-eight miles ; Tungdr, Kdmandurg, and Sassu 
Navghar hills form one range extending from forty-two to flfty-two miles and 
skgargd^B thirty-flve miles. 

Cofnint DufTs Mardthds, 63. ® Grant DufFs Mardthds, 193, 

* Grant DutT’s Mardthds, 231. ® Grant Duffs Mardthds, 397. 

« Pendliari and Mardtha War Papers, 258. In these papers the fort is mentioned 
as Rai; , Machee. 
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a ruined roofless temple of Mah^ev with low walls. In the Sast fac 
is a door with a carved threshold stone apparently belon^g tc^ 
twelfth or thirteenth century temple. In front of the tempfe, abou 
twenty foot to the oast, is a row of old stones. On the left fs 
stone with the remains of an open hand upheld in sign of^ blessing, 
a proof that the stone is a Sati stone. The next is a much defaced 
cobra stone or N4g R^j. The third is the upper part of a broken 
Sati stone. In the right corner, at the foot of the stone, is the 
figure of a dead man and a horse in the panel above. Near the top 
of the stone is an open right hand. The fifth and sixth stones are 
two battle stones too worn to be read. About two paces to the east 
are two carved stones. On the stone to the right in the lowest 
of three panels are the Sati and her lord both lying down. In the 
panel above is the woman going to the place of sacrifice seated on a 
horse and holding something in her upstretched hands. In the top 
panel a man and woman worship what seems like a linff above and a 
bull below. 

Approached from the east the stone buildings of the Musalmdn 
tomb andunosque are notable, and behind is a fine view of the great 
square shoulders of Oh^lvand blocking the mouth of the Kukdi valley. 
To the left iSShe Kukli valley, to the right are the castellated tops 
of Shambhu, an€N»e])md and over-popping it the wild shoulder of 
Karkumba. • 


Ra'njangaotl, ifene miles south-west of Sirur, with in 1881 a 
population of 1392, ms a famous temple of Ganpati. Rdnjangaon is 
said to be the scene^of one of the eight incarnations of Ganpat^ 
The temple is said to occupy the site of a Hemildpanti temple 
of which four pillars remain, two of them at the entrance to the* 
enclosure. The present shrine is said to have been built about 200 
years ago by Clxintiimanrav Mahdr^j the second of the Chinchvad 
Devs. The temple consists of a hall or manda/p with rows of wooden 
pillars and an outer and inner shrine. The outer shrine or ante- 
chamber is surmounted by a small spire and the inner shrine by a 
large spire both rough looking. The large spire rises in four tiers 
the lowest tier being the widest. Each of the three upper tiers is 
ornamented with a frieze. A small pot or halash flanked by four 
minarets completes the spire. In front of the hall is a stone rat, 
the carrier of Ganpati. To the north of the temple is a corridor 
with fifteen arches in front, each arched compartment roofed by 
a low conical vault. The arc^e is the gift of the Povdr family. A 
flight of steps leads to the flat corridor roof which is a favourite 
place of resort during the large fair on Oaneshchaturthi in August- 
^ptember when about 1000 people assemble. On the extreme west 
beyond the shrine and joined to it is a tiny shrine of jdahMev. The 
temple enjoys a yearly Government cash grant of about £161 
(Rs. 1610) and land assessed at £3 10a. 6d, (Rs. 35^). 

In 1751 Binjangaon was plundered by the Moghals.^ In 1827 
Captain Clunes notices R&njangaon with 140 IfOuses, nine shops, 
several wells, and a rest-house.® % 


I Grant 01X0*8 Marith^, 276. 


3 Itinerary, 11. 
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’ Roti; a small village seven miles north-east of Supe^ with in 1881 
jJ^oj^Jation of 229, has a temple of Tuk^ Devi built by the Medhe 
ll^uy* I The temple is quadrangular and built of cut-stone. In 
She goddess the Medhe family give a large feast to Brdh- 
pians twnle a year, one on the full-moon of Ghaitra or March- April 
fiiid the other on the bright eighth of Aahvin or Sept.-Oct. A yearly 
lair is held at the temple on the bright ninth of Mdgh or Jan,-Feb. 

Sa'kar Pa^tha'r, four and a half miles south of Londvla station^ is 
a raised plateau, 3000 feet above the sea or about 600 feet higher than 
Mdtherdn (2460). The plateau is extensive® and fairly wooded with 
g^od building sites on the west close to the edge of the Sahyddris, 
adme of them commanding very fine views. At the back and to the 
ejist of the building sites is a nicely wooded ridge. The neighbourhood 
has beautiful walks and rides and the country fb the south, along the 
edge of the Sahyddris, is mountainous and well wooded with good big 
game shooting. The water-supply is from a little lake on the plateau 
with a twenty-five feet high dam and an area of three acres. Allowing 
for evaporation and other losses the lake is calculated to hold about 
3,000,000 gallons or 12,000 gallons a day for 250 days, lit 1883, in 
sanctioning Sakar Pdthdr as a health-resort. Government observed 
tiiiat the creation of a new * sanitijrium in an accessiWe position like 
Sakar Pdthdr, near the line of rail and connected with it by a road 
piassable for wheeled traffic, with a good climate, fair water-supply, 
i^nd fine scenery, would be a great advantage fco dwellers both in 
Bombay and in the Deccan. Leases were granted on the same terms 
as the Matherdn and Mahabaieshvar leases. A o applicant is to be 
plotted more than one site, and each is to be bound to build a house 
#ithin three years or to forfeit his claim to the site.^ 

: Sa^svad, on the left bank of the Karha about sixteen miles south- 
east of Poona, is a municipal town, the head-quarters of the Purandhar 
silb-division, with in 1881 a population of 6684. Sasvad stands on 
the old Poona-Satdra road by the Babdev and Diva passes. The 
1872 census showed 6416 people of whom 6147 were Hindus and 
269 MusalmAns ; and the 1881 census showed a decrease of 463 or 
5684, of whom 5435 were Hindus and 249 Musalmd^ns. A weekly 
market is held on Monday when the chief article of trade is grain 
from the villages round. Besides the sub-divisional revenue and 
police offices Sdsvad has a municipality, dispensary, post-office, two 
old palaces, a mosque built entirely of Hemddpanti pillars and 
stones, and a temple. The municipality, which was estabbshed 
in 1879, had in 1882-83 an income of £271 (118.2710) and an 
expenditure of £253 (Bs. 2530). In 1883 the dispensary treated 
twenty in-patients and 5517 out-patients at a cost of £70 12«. 
(Rs. 706). Sdsvad was the original Deccan home of the Peshwa 
family.* Outside of tbe town and across the river is the old Peshw4s' 
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^ Two other roads lead to S&kar Pdthdr both from Poona one fifty -three miles by 
Faud, Phorkas, and J^ilibhulna, and the other about forty-five miles by the ]^mbay 
road. 

3 The plateau is large enough for hundreds of houses besides room for a race- 
course and cricket ground. Mr. J. G. Moore, C. 8. 

> Government Resolution, Revenue Department, 8569 of 2lBt November 1883. 

* Grant Duff’s S^rdth^s, 144. In 1713 BdUji, the first Peshwa, fied to S&svad and 
here also he died in 1720. Ditto, 189, 209. 
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palace which is now used as a Collector's bungalow and office. The 
palace bears marks of English shot. A large temple of Sangamcshx^j^ 
with steps leading to the river, stands on a small delta of la^d at tljfe 
meeting of the Karha and one of its feeders. Bound the chi^iteiafple 
are small shrines, tombs, and sati stones. Near the temple is the 
fortified palace of the Purandhare Brdhman family, who were closely 
allied to the Peshwas for nearly a century.^ In a revenue statement 
of about 1 790 Saswer appears as the head of a subdivision in the Junnar 
sarhdr with a revenue of £1765 (Bs. 17,650).^ In 1818 the palace 
for ten days withstood the attack of General Pritzler's division. 

About 1840 the Amirs of Sind were confined in Sasvad. Though 
prisoners they were allowed to shoot and the neighbourhood of 
Sasvad was thoroughly cleared of wolves.® In 1837 Sasvad had a 
nursery garden. - 

Shambhudev Hill is a detached height in the Bhima valley 
within the village limits of Bibi about twelve miles north-west of 
Khcd. The hill is in the form of a truncated cone and is crowned 
by a temple of Shambhu. The holiness of the hill has left its sides 
a pictulfesquc contrast to the surrounding barren heights. The 
temple is built within a quadrangle and has minutely carved 
wooden brackets over the pillar s^ at the entrance to the hall or 
mandap. On a ledge above the ling are some wooden figures and 
the inside of the temple is painted by a Sender with frescoes one of 
them a curious i*epii'sentation of a railway train with a Baja driver.* 
Small fairs are held on the full-moon of Ohaitra or March-April and 
on the Mondays of Shrdvan or J uly- August. ^ 

Shivne, a small village eight miles south of Ehadkala, with ip 
1881 a population of 861, has a weekly market on Tuesday. 

Sinde hamlet, close to Bh^mboli in Khed, seven miles west of 
Gh4kan, has within its limits the hill of Bh&mchandra with some 
old Buddhist caves. The hill rises steep from the plain on the south . 
and ’west and has the caves in the southern scarp. A difficult climfi 
leads to a cistern on the right which the villagers call Sita^s Bath. 
A little further, after rounding a jutting neck, comes the chief 
cave of the group dedicated to Bhiimchandra Mahddcv. The cave 
is small and faces south-west, and has a cistern to its left. The 
entrance, which is eight feet high by thirteen wide with a small 
arched doorway in the centre, is closed. The cave is nearly square 
(15' X 14') and seven feet high with a flat roof. Four pillars, two on 
either side, divide the cave into three parts. Each of the two 
compartments is adorned with a pilaster much like the pillars, and 
each has a niche with pillared jambs and canopy. In the middle 
are traces of a ddghoha or a round base five feet in diameter within^ 
a square mark where it once stood. The umbrella is cut out of the * 
roof, The pillars are massive and square but twice chamfered off 
halfway up so as to be octagonal. The capitals have massive 


^ Grant Duffs Marithlis, 186. * Waring’s Mardthds, 240, 

^Murray’s Bombay Handbook (New Edition), 193. 

* The origin of Kdja«driyer railway train fresco may be th,e fact that His 
Highness Holkar. the former owner of the village, is fond of engine-dHving. Mr. H. E. 
Wmter, C.S. 
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projection on all four sides. In an inner shrine of the temple are 
a figure of Buddha or a Tirthankar. The figure is carved 
o^ a do%ichod stone and may once have ornamented tiie daghoha. 
An ela’iA^Sjjately sculptured doorway separates the inner from the 
outer cave. The doorway is two feet wide by four feet higli with 
carvings chiefly of human figures. The cave has no horso-sho? arch 
or Buddhist rail ornaments. The soft rot*k of the hill lias weathered 
away in plat^es, and the screen or doorway dividing the two shrinos 
has been cemented by the villagers to keep it in its i^lace. . Further 
on is a cell or cavern, and at some little distance in the iniddlo of a 
diflicult es(‘arpraont is a cave, at the end of which is a winding 
cavernous road, low and narrow, said to pass several miles into the 
bill. Higher up arc one or two inaccessible caves, and beyond on 
the west is another small cave. The ministrlint of Bhdmchaiidra 
Mahadov enjoys land in Bhamboli village.’^ 

Sinhgad or Kondhana fort, about twelve miles south-west of 
Poona, stands on one of the highest points of the Sinhgad-Bhuleslivar 
range 4322 feet above sea level and about 2300 feet above fl^je Poona 
plain. Not far to tlic east of Sinhgad the range divides the main 
range running oast to Bhuleshvar and a branch joined to Sinhgad by 
a high narrow ridge running soiitli-east to Purundhar. On the north 
and south Sinhgad is a huge rugged mountain with a very steep 
ascent of nearly half a mile. From the slopes sdses a great wall of 
black rock more than forty feet high, crowned the nearly ruined 
fortifications of Sinhgad. 

^ The fort is approached irregularly by pathways and regularly by 
two gates. The pathways, which are almost ixnpassable except to 
the hi Ilmen or Mavlis, are bounded by high and stecip ridges on 
the oast and south. The gates are on the north-east and south-east ; 
the north-east or Poona gate is at the end of a winding ascent up 
the profile of a steep rocky spur ; the easier Ivalyan or Konkuii gate 
stands at the end of a less diflicult ascent guarded by three gat(wa 3 ^s 
all strongly fortifled an<l each commanding the other. The ordinary 
mode of ascent to the fort is by sitting on a board hung by ropes to 
two bamboo ])oles and with a smaller board for a foot rest. 

The fortifications, which consist of a strong stone wall fiankod with 
towers, enclose a nearly triangular space about two miles round. 
Though generally triangular the summit is very irregular rising in 
many places within the walls into low rugged eminences.*^ The north 
face of the fort is naturally very strong ; the south face, which was 
easily taken by the English in 181 8, is the weakest The triangular 
plateau within the walls is used as a health-resort by the European 
residents of Poona in April and May, and has several bungalows. 
The plateau commands a splendid view on all sides. 

The earliest mention, of the fort, which was known as Kondhilna 
until in 1647 ShivAji changed its name to Sinhgad or the Lion’s Fort, 
is in 1340 when the Delhi emperor Muhammad Tughlik (1325 - 1351) 
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1 The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C. S, ^ ^ ^ , 

* The greatest extent of the summit from east to west is about 3000 teet ana 
about 2500 feet from north to south. Its irregular shape, which conforms to the 
direction of the scarped aides of the rock on winch the walls stand, deprives it of a 
diagonal proportional to these dimensions, Blacker^s Mardtha W ar, 240. 
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marched against it. Ndg Kaik^ its Koli chieftain^ opposed Muhammad 
with great bravery, but was forced to take refuge within the wrflls 
the fort. As the only way to the hill top was by a narrow pck-cu!t 
passage, Muhammad, after fruitless attempts on the works,^bleckade& 
the fort. At the end of eight months, as their stores failed them, 
the garrison left the fort and Muhammad returned to Daulatabad,^ 
In 1486 Kondhana appears among the Poona forts which fell to Malik 
Ahmad, the founder of the Ahmadnagar dynasty (1490-1608), on his 
capture of Shivner.^ In 1633 Jijibai the mother of Shivaji was taken 
prisoner by the Musalmdn governor of Trimbak, but released and 
conveyed to Kondhdna.® As regent for the Ahmadnagar king Shdhaji 
held Kondhdna among other Poona forts.* When, in 1637, Shdhaji, 
pursued by the Bijdpur forces from Lohogad to Kondhana and from 
Kondhdna to the Koilkan, agreed to enter Bijdpur service, he gave up 
five Poona forts of which Kondhdna seems to have passed to Bijdpur 
and the other four to the Moghals.^ In 1647 Shivaji gained Kondhdna 
by a large bribe to its Musalmdn commandant and changed its name to 
Sinhgad or the Lion's Den.^ In 1662 on the approach of a Moghal 
army uilder Shdistc Khdn, Shivdji fled from Supa to Sinhgad, and 
from Sinhgad he made his celebrated surprise on Shdiste Khdn's 
residence in Poona. He sent two Brdhmans in advance to make 
preparations. 6ue evening in April a little before sunset Shivdji 
set out from Sinhgad with a .considerable body of foot soldiero. 
These he posted in imall parties along the road, and took with him 
to Poona only Yesaji Kank, Tdndji Mdlusre, and twenty-five Mdvlis. 
The Brdhmans had won over some of the Mardthas in Shdiste Khdn’s 
employ. They arranged that two parties of Mardthas should entdr 
the town, one as if a wedding party, the other as if bringing prisoner^, 
and that Shivdji and his twenty-five Mdvlis should pass in with 
them. Shivdji's party passed in safety, put on their armour, and at 
the dead of night, by secret ways, reached the Khan's house. The 
house was well known to Shivdji as it was the residence of his 
father’s manager Ddddji Kondadev. They entered through the 
cook-house, killed the cooks, and as they were cutting through a 
built-up window the alarm was raised. Three of the Mdvlis 
entered Shdiste Khdn's room, but two fell Into a cistern of water, and 
the third, though he cut off Shdiste Khdn's thumb, was killed by 
his spear. Two slave girls dragged Shdiste Khdn to a place of 
safety. The Mardthds killed many of his followers, cut to pieces some 
of the women, and chopped off the head of an old man whom they 
took for Shdiste Khdn, The kettledrums beat an alarm, and the 
Mardthds retired, lighting torches and burning bonfires as they went 
up Singhad hill in derision of the Moghals.'^ Next morning a 
body of Moghal horse gallopped towards the fort,. An unexpected 


* Mackintosh in Transactions Bombay Geographical Society, T. 192 ; Briggs* Ferishta, 

I. 420. * Briggs' Ferishta, 111. 191. * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 49. 

* Shdhdji held Kondhdna and Purandhar, being at the head of the government, as 
under the Muhammadan governments, these two forts were reserved by the iUug 
and never entrusted to jdgmiar^. Grant Duff's Mardthds, 53 note 1. 

* ElUot and Dowson, Vll. 59 • 60 ; Grant Duff’s Mardthds, 53. 

* Grant Duff's Mardthds, 60. 

mUot and Dowi^n, VQ. 271 ; Grant Puff’s Mardthds, 88, 
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fire of musketry threw them into confusion and they retired 
disorder. A party of Shivdji's horse fell on them and they 
took to flight, the first time that Moghal cavalry were chased by 
Maratha«^ A second attempt was made to invest Sinhgad, but the 
siege was not pressed. For some time after this Siuhgad continued 
to be Shivd-ji’s head-quarters. In 1064, hearing of his father's death, 
ShivAji came to Sinhgad after the sack of Surat, and spent some days 
in performing his father's funeral rites. To Sinhgad he returned in 
November 1064, after plundering the town of Ahmadnagar, defeat- 
ing the Bij^pur troops with great slaughter, and sacking and 
burning Vengurla.^ In April 1665 a fresh Moghal force invested 
Punmdhar and blockaded Sinhgad, ^ where were Shivaji’s wife and 
his mother's relations. Finding their rescue impossible, as all the 
roads were blockaded, Shivdji sued for fbrgivencss from the 
Moghal general B4ja Jay sing. Raja Jay sing accepted his offer of 
submission, the siege was stopped, 7000 persons men women and 
children came out of Sinhgad fort, and the Moghals took possession.*^ 
In the treaty which followed Shivaji gave to Jaysing twenty of his 
thirty-two forts, among them Purandhar and Sinhgad with* all their 
dependent districts. In 1666 Jaysing placed strong garrisons in 
Sinhgad, Lohogad, and Puf andhqr, but in December pf the same year, 
after his escape from Delhi, Shivdji regained all these forts. In 1667 
Shivdji obtained from Aurangzeb the title of Rtija and his father's 
districts of Poona, Ohdkan, and Supa, but Sinftgad and Purandhar 
were kept by the Moghals. ShivAji resolved to take them, and his 
capture of Sinhgad in 1670 forms one of the most daring exploits 
in Mardtha history. 

• As Sinhgad was commanded by a celebrated soldier Ude Bdn with 
a choice Rajput garrison, it was deemed impregnable. Security had 
made the garrison somewhat negligent, and Shivaji formed a plan 
for surprising the fort. The enterprise was entrusted to Tdndji 
Malusre who offered to surprise Sinhgad if he was allowed to take 
his younger brother Surydji and 1000 picked Mdvlis. Accordingly, 
in February 1670, a thousand Mdvlis under Tdndji and Surydji set out 
from Raygad in Kolaba, and, taking different paths, met near Sinhgad 
on the night of the dark ninth of Mdgh, T^naji divided his men into 
two parties. One party under his brother Suryaji he left at a little 
distance with orders to advance if necessary ; tne other party under 
his own command lodged themselves undiscovered at the foot of 
Sinhgad rock. When it grow dark, choosing the sheer south- 
west gorge as the part least likely to be guarded, one of the 
M&vlis climbed the rock and made fast a rope ladder up which the 
rest crept one Jiy one. Each, as he gained the top, lay down.^ In 
spite of their care, before 300 of them had reached the top, some 
movement alarmed the, garrison. One of them drew near, but was 
silently slain by an arrow. Still the alarm spread, and the noise of 
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' Grant BufiTs Mar&thds, 88, 89 - 90. 

* Grant Duff's Mardthde, 92 ; Elliot and Bowson, VII, 272-273. 

• Elliot and Dowson, VI L 273. 

^ The old people of Sinhgad fort say that the rope was taken by a large lizard or 
ghorpadt who also dragged up Tdndji who made fast the rope and ^oabled the Mdvlia 
to cumb up, Mr. J. McL. Campbell, 0. S. 
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voices and of a running to armB allowed Tdndji that a rush forward 
was his only chance of surprise. The Miivlis plied their arrows Ihi 
the direction of the voices, till a blaze of blue lights ajad torches 
showed the Rajputs armed or arming and discovered their assailants. 
In the desperate fight that followed IVmilji fell. The Mkvlis lost 
heart and were beating a retreat to the ladder when Surydji, 
Tanaji’s brother, met them with the reserve. He rallied them, asked 
them if they would leave their leader’s body to be tossed into a pit 
by Mhars, told them the ropes were broken, and there was no 
retreat ; now was the time to prove themselves Shivdji’s Mdvlis. 
They turned with spirit and, shouting their war-cry, ^Har liar, 
Mahadev,’ dashed on the garrison, and, after a desperate fight in 
which 300 Mavlis and 500 Rajputs were slain or disabled, gained 
the fort. Besides tfiose wdio were slain or w^ounded in the fort, 
many Rajputs who ventured over the crest of the rock wore dashed 
to pieces.^ A thatched house turned into a bonfire flashed the news 
to Shivdji in Rtlygad fort iiiKolaba about thirty miles west of Singliad. 
Contrary <0 his custom, Shivaji gave each of the assailants a silver 
bracelet hnd honoured their leaders with rich rewards. He grieved 
over Tanaji and said, playing on the name of the fort, Singhad, the 
lion’s fort, is ta| 5 :cn but the lion is B}iim ; T have gained a fort and 
lost Tdnaji. Suryaji w^as made commandant of Sinhgad,^ and a high 
masonry wall was Jbuilt across the top of the gorge which the 
M/ivlis had scaled, t In 1685 Aurangzeb ordered posts or thdnds 
to be placed in the country between Junnar and Sinhgad. In 
February 1700 Rtljtirdm, the second son of Shivjiji, took shelter in 
Sinhgad and died a month later. Between 1701 and 1703 Aurangzeb 
besieged Sinhgad. After a three and a half months’ siege the fort 
was bought from the commandant and its name changed to 
Baksliiiidabaksh or God’s Gift. In 1706, as soon as the Moghal 
troops marched from Poona to Bija'pur, Shankraji Ndrityan Sachiv, 
chief manager of the country round, retook Sinhgad and other places. 
The loss of Sinhgad was a great grief to Aurangzeb and aggravated 
the illness of which in the next year he died. lie sent Ziilfikar 
Kh^^n to take Sinhgad. The garrison yielded from want of supplies, 
but as soon as Zulfikar retired, from the same cause the hill was 
speedily retaken by Shankrdji Nar^yan.® In 1750 Tardbdi, the grand- 
mother and keeper of the prisoner chief of Siitdra, on pretence of 
paying her devotions at her husband Raj^irAm’s tomb in Sinhgad, 
endeavoured to persuade the Pant Sachiv to declare for her as head 
of the Maratha empire.^ In 1750 Bnlaji Peshwa arranged that the 
Pont Sachiv should give him Sinhgad in exchange for the forts of 
Tung and Tikona in the Bhor state.® On his defeat by Yashvantrdv 
Holkar at the battle of Poona on the 25th of October 1802, Baiirdv 
Poshwa fled to Sinhgad. From Sinhgad, where he remained three day's, 
BAjirdv sent an engagement to Colonel, aftcrw'ards Sir Barry, Close 
the British Resident, binding himself to subsidise six battalions of 


^ The tombs of T^ndji and Tide Bdn the Rajput commandant lie 150 yards apart 
near the north-west corner of the fort. Ude Bdn is revered as a saint Or pir. 

I Grant Dure Mardthds, 108 ^ 109. * Grant Duirs Mardthds, 180 - 1 81. 

* Gfmt Dure MarAthds, 270. * Grant Duff's Mardthds, 272. 
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sepoys and to cede £250,000 (Rs. 25 lakhs) of yearly revenue for 
tteir 'support. In May 1837 when Mr. Elphinstone found Bdjirav 
levying troops he warned him of his danger and told him that unless 
Trimbakji I>engUa, the murderer of Oaugddhar Shdstri, was given up 
or driven out of the Peshwa’s territory, war with the English must 
follow. Somt3 days passed without any answer from Bdjiriv and 
then Mr. Elphinstoiie formally demanded the surrender of Trimbakji 
within a month and the immediate dedivery of Sinhgad, Purandhar, 
and Raygad as a pledge that Trimbakji would be surrendered. On the 
7th of May Mr. Elphinstoiie threatened to surround Poona if Sinhgad 
and the other two forts were not given up in pledge of Trimbakji's 
surrender, and, at the last moment, at daybreak on the Dth of 
May, when troops were already moving round the city, Hdjirav 
issued an order for the surrender of the forts.* The forts remained 
in British charge till iVugust, when, as the l^cshwa agreed to 
the treaty of Poona (13th June 1817), they were restored to him.^ 
After the battle of Kirkee (5th November), the Marathfis placed 
some guns under the pi ot(?ction of Sinhgad, but, on tlui ISth oE 
November, a detachment sent by General Smith brought aw^iv tifteen 
of them without loss,- Sirighad remained with the Munlthas till the 
2nd of March 1818 when it* surrendered to General Pritzlcr. On the 
14th of February (ireneral Pritzlcr marched from Sdfara and came by 
the Nira bridge to Sinhgad. The inarch was accomplished without 
any molestation though the lino of march wiilii tlie train stores and 
provisions strotohod four miles and the latter part of the road lay 
among hills with numerous ravines. The siege of Sinhgad was 
tegun on the 24th of February, The head-quarters of the force were 
'established near a stream about two and a half miles south-east of 
the fort, probably near the village of KalyAn. As one of the avenues 
from the Poona gate on the east communicated witli the northern 
valley, six companies of the second battalion of the 7th Bombay 
.Native Infantry and a body of auxiliary horse, invested it on that 
side near Donje village. On the crest of the ridge, opposite that 
extremity, at the distance of 800 yards, a post and battery of one 
eight-incli mortar, one llvo and a half inch howitzer, and two six- 
pounders were established. The battery opened on the 21st. On the 
22nd four companies of the 2iid battalion of the loth Madras Native 
Infantry marched for I^oona and were replaced by the remaining four 
companies of the 2iid battalion of the 7th Bombay Native Infantry. 
The mortar battery, which opened on the evening of the 22nd and 
consisted of one iten and three eight-inch mortars and three five 
and a half inch howitzers, was placed under cover of a hill south- 
east of the fort. On the 24th, Captain Davies with 1800 Niztim’s 
reformed horse joined Major Shouldham’s post in the northern val- 
ley from which two six-pounders were ordered to Poona. Opposite 
the south-west angle, about 1000 yards off a battery of two twelve- 
pounders and two six-pounders was established and opened on the 
25th of February^ To the right of this battery, 700 and 1000 yards 
from the gate, two breaching batteries, each of two eighteen-pounders, 


1 Grant Duffs Ma>rtitbfb, 568, 634, 646. 

* Pendhiii and MaiAtha War Paptrs, 129. 
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Opened on the 28th against that point. By the 1st of March, after 
1417 shells and 2281 eight-pounder shots had been fired, 
garrison of 1200 men, 700 of them Gos^Tis and 400 Arab^, hung oijt 
a white flag. The garrison were allowed to march out on 2nd of 
March with their personal arms and private property. The garrison 
engaged to proceed to Elichpur in Berar accompanied by a guard from 
the British Government, and to bind themselves by giving hostages 
not to enter into the service of any native state.^ " Forty-two guns, 
twenty-five wall pieces, and a quantity of powder and shot were found 
in the fort. Prize property to a vast amount, consisting of pearls 
and diamonds said to have been removed there for safety by Poona 
merchants, was found in Sinhgad. Many of the soldiers carried 
about for several days hats full of pearls jewels and gold ornaments 
for sale without kndwing their value being anxious to exchange 
them for money or exchange bills on Bombay ere the prize agents 
should discuss the plunder.^ Along with other treasure a golden 
image of Ganesh was found hidden in a masonry pillar in Sinhgad 
fort It was said to be worth £50,000 (Rs. 5 lakhs) and a ransom of 
£15,000 ^(Rs. 1,50,000) was offered for it.® In 1818 Bdb^ji Pant 
Gokhle, one of the murderers of the brothers Vaughan at Talegaon, 
was confined byjtfr. Elnhinstone in.Sinhgad where he died in 1885.^ 
In 1862 the fort was described as ruinous with crumbling walls 
and gates in disrepair. The fort was able to hold about 1000 men 
and had ample watel with supplies* from the neighbouring villages 
of Donje and Peth Shivapur.® 

Sirur or Ghodnadi,® on the right bank of the Ghod about forty 
miles north-east of Poona, is a municipal town, the head-q^uarters of thq 
Sirur sub-division, with in 1881 a population of 6325. Sirur is in the 
extreme west of the sub-division and displaced Pdbal in 1867 on its 
transfer from the Ahmadnagar district. Sirur has about 285 money- 
lenders traders and shopkeepers, some of whom are rich. They 
trade in cloth and grain. At the weekly market on Saturday largo 
numbers of cattle and horses are sold. Besides the revenue and 
police offices of the Sirur sub-division the town has a municipality, 
a travellers' bungalow, and a post-office. The municipality was 
established in 1868 and in 1882-83 had an income of £678 (Rs. 6780) 
and an expenditure of £512 (Rs. 5120). As early as the beginning of 
the present century its healthy situation on the Ghod, midway on the 
main road between Poona and Ahmadnagar, marked out Sirur as a 


=^Blacker*8 MAriltha War, 239-241 ; Pendbiri and MdrAtha War Papers, 240, 241. 

a Fifteen Yeaw m India, 490. , 

* Bombay Courier, 2l8t March 1818. This image is probably referred to in 
Pandurang Hari (p. 45 note) where it ie said to have had diamonds for eyes and been 
studded with jewels and valued at £5000 (Rs. 50,000). So in July 1818, with jewels 
and other property of B4jir4v P^hwa, a gold image of Vishnu was found at Nfeik. 
It was made in 1707 and weighed 370 rupees weight. It was taken by B4jir4v with 
him in all his wanderings in a state palanquin, it came to Ndsik in the Mardtha war 
where it was discovered by the BritU a^d sent to Poona. AiggSibothm’s Asiatic 
Journal Selections, 364-365. 

* ^rant Duffs Mantthds, 654 note 2 ; Deccan Scenes, 46. 

* Clovemment Lists of Civil Forts (1^2), 

«<3hodiiadi is the name. It is called Sirur as it lies within the limits of 
Sirur village two miles ta north-west 
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suitable *site for a cantonment. The station is about 1750 feet above 
the sea, and the country round is hilly and uncultivated. Hills 
rise in a succession of ranges one above the other, stretching for a 
Ibng distafice along the north bank of the Ghod. Along the south 
bank, wllbre the station stands, the country is more regular with 
occasional hills and little forest land. Sirur was occupied in 1803. 
The station has a good supply of forage and is barely more than 
one march (thirty-nine miles) from Poona. The garrison of Sirur 
consists of the Poona Auxiliary Horse^ living in neat regimental lines. 

About a third of a mile from the town, a mile from the cantonment, 
and a little to the north-west of the parade ground, is the graveyard 
with several obelisks and monuments. The most notable monument 
is Colonel Wallace’s tomb, a fluted column about fifteen feet high on 
a three-stepped masonry base.^ On the pedest&l is a marble tablet 
with these words : 

Sacred to the memory of Col. William Wallace of His Majesty’s 
74th Begiment of Foot and Commander of the Force subsidised by 
His Highness the Peshwa. A man respected and beloved for his 
Gallantry, Devoted Public Zeal. Ardent Honourable Bectitudle^ and 
Hoble Candour. He died at Sirur on the 11th of May 1809 aged 
47 years. 

This seems to be the •Colonel Wallace of whom, as Brigadier 
of the trenches at the siege of GTavilgad (7th- 15th 1)ecember 1803) 
in the Second Mariitha War, the following story is told. Some 
guns had to be taken by night to a high an!l dMcult position on 
the hill. The officer in charge came to Colonel Wallace and reported 
that it was impossible to take the guns. Colonel Wallace called for 
k light and drawing his papers out of his pocket said: * Impossible, 
it can’t be mi]^ssible, here it is in the orders.’^ It is interesting 
that a man of so admirable a spirit, and, as his epitaph seems 
to show, of so noble a life should still be remembered by the aged 
at Sirur as Sat Purush the Holy Man, and that his tomb, which 
he wisely endowed, should still be worshipped. Colonel Wallace is 
the guardian of Sirur. Thursday is liis great day and Sunday also 
is lucky. Vows offered to get rid of barrenness and other spirit-sent 
ailments never fail and newly married pairs are brought to Colonel 
Wallace, as they are brought to Mdruti, that his guardian power may 
drive evil, that is evil spirits, from them. Except Brahmans and 
Mdrwaris all Hindus of Sirur and the neighbouring villages, chiefly 
Karadthis, Kunbis, Mdlis, Mhars, and Mangs, worship at Wallace’s 
tomb. People, whose wishes have been fulfilled or who have been 
freed from diseases, offer incense, lay flowers before the tomb, and 
distribute cocoanuts, sweetmeats, or coarse sugar. Sometimes 
Kdmdthis and other flesh-eaters perform a ceremony called kanduri, 
when a goat is* killed outside of the graveyard and the body brought 
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^The Poona Horae was raised in 1817. Tke article of the Bassein treaty of 
1802 which obliged the Peshwa to maintain a cavalry force was annulled and this 
corps was sul^tituteds Grant Duff’s MardthAs, 566, 645. 

* TOe detaUs are ; A masonry base 14' 2" by 12' 1 J" with three steps, the first 
11' 6" by 9' 6", the second 10^ by 8'*, and the tmrd 6' Sy 6}" souare. The column is 
15' 4" high, 9' 6" round the middle, and 14' round the base. The American Missioii 
Catechist, Sirur- 

> Welsh’s Military Beminisoenoes, L 196 ; Colebrooke’s Blj^instone,!. 
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in, offered at the tomb, and oaten by the ministrant. The miniatrant, 
Dulaba, who is the son of the original pensioner, Colonel Wallactf'^ 
groom, gets the offerings. At harvest time the villagers bring him 
first fruits of grain as wivedya or food for the saintly spirit. The 
Coloners ghost still sometimes walks ou no-moon and on full-moon 
nights.^ About ten yours after Colonel Wallace died General Smith 
tried to stop the yearly endowment of 18c<f. (lls. 9) . Colonel Wallace’s 
ghost came and troubled him, and General Smith gave back to 
Dulaba’s father the 18s, (Rs. 9) a year and set him in charge of the 
whole graveyard. Between 1840 and 1850 the Ilev. Mr. French 
tried to stop the worship. It still goes on. At least one kanduri 
or goat-olfering took place in 1883 and on the 24lh of June 1884 
cocoanuts had lately been offered at the tomb.^ 

Supe, on the Ahmadrnigar-Satdra road thirty-six miles south-east 
of Poona, is the head-quarters of the Bhimthadi sub-division, with in 
1872 a population of 4979 and in 1881 of 4507. Besides the sub- 
divisional revenue and police offices Supe has a post-office, a Wednes- 
day mar^6t, a mosque and a Musalniiin tomb, and a temple. 

The mosque, which is an old Hemfldpanti temple of Mahddev, 
is said to have been built by Auraugzcb (1658-1707). It is on a 
plinth throe fe6t high, the pillars^ rising nine feet from the plinth. 
It has forty pillars sixteen of them embt^dded in the back and side 
walls and twenty-folxr open. Some of them are carved only in one 
face and seem to have been pilasters in the Hemadpanti temple. 
Long beam-like stones arc laid on the pillar capitals and tlus squares 
thus formed are domed in the usual cut-coriicr Hemddpunti style. 
The Musalm^n tomb, which is outside of the town, belongs to Sh^th 
Mansur, an Arab who is said to have come to Supe about 1380 and 
to have buried himself alive. Beside the tomb is a mosque and 
rest-house which is locally believed to have been built by the 
emperor Akbar (1556-1605). In a square enclosure raised on a 
plinth of squared stones opposite to the gate on the south is the 
tomb, on the west the mosque and another building said to be a 
place of assembly flanking the mosque on the east. The rest of the 
area is a paved court, l^ie tomb and mosque are whitewashed and 
are daubed all over with the impression of an oj)en hand smeared 
with reddish brown.^ The mosque has four small inscriptions in 
Persian which may be translated : 

(1) In the name of the most Merciful G-od, Muhammad, Husain, 
Hasain, AU ; (2) There is no God but One, and Muhammad is His 
Prophet ; (3) The foundation of the shrine of Mansur, Araf (the 
knewer of God) laid in the year H. 1108 (A.D. i(J96); (4) This is the 
"shrine of Latif Sha'h* 

1 It is said that the ease with which he reduced some of the strongest forts in the 
Deccan caused Colonel Wallace to be regarded with great awe by the people 
as one with supernatural powers. Whenever a public calamity is about to occur, 
the ghost of Wallace BAheb is seen restless and wandering about the limits of the 
camp. Unless ceremonies are performed at the tomb to appease his spirit and avert 
i^peudin^l danger, the most dreadful consequences are sure tofoilow. Life in Bombay 

* Details supplied chiefly by Dulaba through the American Mission Catechist, 
Sirur* 

* The hand is lucky or spirit-scaring both among Hindus and Mufelmkns, The 
iimd^ have thu Sopot’s pr widow sacrifice's hand on her tombstone, and in On jarAt 
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A larl^e fair is held at the dargha about October.^ Supe has 
amther tomb of a Brdhman who was converted in'" Aurangzeb^s 
time. The temple of Tukobd-dev was built by one AnndjirAv Mardthe. 

About jS04 the district of Supe with Poona and two forts were 
granted as an estate to Mdloji Bhonsle the grandfather of Shivdji 
by Murtaza Nizdm Shdh II. (1599-1631) of Ahmadnagar.^ Mdloji*s 
son Shdhdji appointed Bdji Mohite, the brother of his second wife, as 
of Supe. During his father’s absence in the Kamdtak 
Shivdji tried to induce Bdji Mohite to hand him over the revenues of 
Supe. B^ji, who held 300 horse, sent civil answers to ShivAji, but 
refused to pay the revenue without the knowledge and consent of 
Shdh^ji. Shiv^ji baffled by peaceful means resorted to arms. He 
surrounded Supe at dead of night and took Bdji prisoner.^ In a 
revenue statement of about 1790 Supa appears as the head of a pargana 
in the Juner sarkdr with a revenue of £7582 (Rs. 75,820).® 

Ta'kve Budrukh, a small market village on the Andra a feeder 
of the Indrdyani, four miles north-east of Khadkdla, with in 1881 
a population of 694, has a temple of Vithoba in whoso honour a 
yearly fair or jatra attended by 1000 people is held on the ^th of 
the bright half of Mdgh or January-February. It has a dry weather 
Monday market. ® * 

Talegaon Dal3lia'de in Maval about ten miles south-east of 
Khadkala and about twenty miles north-west of l^oona is a municipal 
town with a railway station, and had in 1881 a population of 4900. 
Talegaon is a half alienated village belonging to the DdbhMe family, 
ft has a large pond with temples and tombs, a dispensary, a girls’ 
School, and a large oil industry. The 1872 census showed a popu- 
lation of 5040 of whom 4585 were Hindus, 450 Musalmd,ns, and five 
Christians. The 1881 census showed a decrease of 140 or 4900, of 
whom 4410 were Hindus, 485 Musahndns, and five Christians. The 
1883 railway returns showed 132,645 passengers and 13,060 tons of 
goods. The municipality was established in 1866 and had in 1882- 
83 an income of £245 (Rs. 2450) and an expenditure of £139 
(Rs. 1390). The dispensary was opened in 1876 and in 1883 treated 
ton in-patients and 5609 out-patients at a cost of £66 (Rs. 660). 

To the south of the town is a reservoir which has been improved 
and built round by successive generations of Dabhades, and some small 
temples of Mahddev line its northern bank. The water in this 
I’eservoir and also in existing wells is unfit to drink. Arrangements 
have therefore been made for building a reservoir to the west of the 
town which will provide an ample supply of pure drinking water.* To 
the north of the town in a thick grove xs an old temple of Yaneshvar 
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painted in red on the town, gates. MnsalmAns both Shi^ and Snnnis worship a 
hLid or pa 70 a. The Sunnis say it represents the Prophet Muhammad and the 
four Kaliphas; the ShUs say it is the Prophet Ali and his four grandsons. At Musal- 
m&n weddings the parting guests are saluted by a red hand being slapped on their 
whitecoated shoulders. • In Bombay (May 1884) a Bhdtia’s house during the house- 
warming had the whole front painted with hands. As in the Jewish ^mtriarchal 
blessing and the Christian laying on of hands the basis of the holiness of the hand 
seems to be that it is the outlet through which the spirit of blessing passes. 

» Grant Duffs Mard^ds, 41. » Grant Duffs Mardthds, 60-61. 

» Waring’B Mwfdthds, m * Mr. J. G. Mocre, C. S» 

B 866—57 
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Ihe Forest 0od. In front is the bull under a canopy and behind 
the bull is a square cistem with flights of steps leading to the water* 
The temple has a battlemented cornice with three small minarets 
over the entrance. The dome or shikhar over the shrine resembles 
the dome of Siddheshvar temple in Ehed and has similar snake 
ornaments. On either side of the temple in enclosed spaces are the 
tombs or chhatrh of the D&bhdde family, raised platforms, each 
supporting a tiny shrine, built over the spots where the Ddbh^des 
were burnt. 

The Ddbhdde family rose to importance in the reign of the first 
Peshwa B^Uji Vishvandth (1714-1720). Its founder was Ehanderdv 
Dabhdde who was appointed commander-in-chief or sendpati in 1716.^ 
In 1721 Ehanderdv died and was succeeded in his command by 
his son Trimbakrav Ddbhdde.* Trimbakrav was an instrument in 
the hands of Nizdm-ul-Mulk who was always ready to thwart the 
aims of Bdjirdv I. (1721 - 1740). Bdjirav suspected tliis and when he 
heard of Dabhdde’s preparations against the Deccan in 1 731, aided by 
the Ni»^, he marched to Gujardt with a small force, met and killed 
Ddbhade and completely routed his force. The victory led to a 
bitter feud between Bajirdv and the Ddl^hdde family, hor several 
days every year the Dabhd^des used to fe^ a thousand Brahmans at 
Talegaon. After the defeat Bajirdv continued the practice at Poona 
and distributed supis of money to learned men. This was the 
origin of the Dakshina grant which has been continued by the British 
Government under the form of college fellowships and encouragement 
of vernacular literature.* In 1779 Talegaon was the furthest poiv-t 
reached by the English army which came to restore Raghunathrdy 
as Peshwa and made the capitulation of Vadgaon about three miles 
to the west. On the 9th of January 1779, after a short advance, the 
Mai'Atha army retired under orders from Nana Fadnavis, and set fire 
to the village of Talegaon. The English feared that Poona and 
Chinchvad would be burnt in the same w^, and instead of advancing 
to Poona which was only eighteen miles in spite of Baghundthr^v’s 
advice, they determined to return to Bombay. On the 11th of January 
the army of 2600 British troops threw their heavy guns into the 
large Talegaon pond, and burning their stores left Talegaon at dead 
of night.^ In 1817, five days after the battle of Kirkee, two brothers 
of the name of Yaughan, one of them a Major in the 15th Madras 
Native Infantry and his brother in the Manne service, while on their 
way from Bombay to Poona, were seized at Talegaon and, in spite of 
their remonstrances and the offer of a ransom, were hanged to a 
tree by the roadside on the 10th of November. Their graves side 
by siae are about twenty yards off the road.® About this time 
Talegaon is described as a town with a remarkably fine pond and. a 
mango grove^ In 1827 Captain Clunes notices Talegaon with 1500 
houses, the chief town of the Dhabarry’s (Ddbhddes).^ 

I Orsnt Bars MarAthAs, » Gmnt Puffs liarithto, m 

Puffs Mara^iAs, 224-225. See above pp. 48, 50-62. 

/ 414*416. 

' V Johmey, SI4. It is ssid that the brothers were 8i«| captured St 

sleeK^t Uahed toTaleaaon, audune brother was made to hand 
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Tale^aon Dhamdhere^ on the Yel mer about twenty miles 
saiith-west of Sirur is a municipal and market town, with in 1881 a 
population of 8620, The weekly market is held on Monday. Besides 
tue muniGi|>ality the town has a sub-judge's court, a post-ofSce, and 
a dispen&ry. The municipality was established in 1855 and in 
1882-83 had an income of £70 (Es. 700) and an expenditure of 
£49 (Rs, 490). The dispensary, dates from 1876. In 1883 it 
treated four in-patients and 4724 out-patients at a cost of £57 
(B8.670), 

The town has several temples the chief of which are five of Ganpati, 
N4th, Siddheshvar, Takleshvar, and Uttareshvar. Ganpati's temple 
was built by a member of the Dhamdhere family. The temple 
porch is entered on the east and south through large arched open- 
ings and has a vaulted roof. The spire is profusely adorned with 
quaint little figures in niches. Nath's shrine, dedicated to an ascetic 
of that name, is built on the river bank. N4th is said to have lived in 
Shivfiji's time and to have been a friend of a MusalmAn saint ItnAk 
Bawa whose tomb is in the Musalmdn graveyard to tli^ north- 
east of the town.^ A fair, attended by about 3000 people, is held on 
MahdfthivrfPra in February- March. The shrine enjoys rent-free land 
assessed at £4 18s. (Rs. 49). Siddheshvar’s is a laiige shrine built 
on raised ground and enclosed by lofty battlemented walls. High 
flights of steps lead on the east and west into the temple 
enclosure. The temple is said to have been built by a village 
accountant of Talegaon who rose to be Sindia’s minister, Taklesh- 
Var’s temple is an old building to the west of Ganpati's shrine. 
The temple is entered through a curious old rest-house which opens 
into the market place. Uttai’eshvar's temple was built by a member 
of a family called the Mahdjans about 200 years ago. To the 
north of the temple is a fine well and an old lamp-pillar outside the 
enclosure. Besides these five shrines, outside the towm about half a 
mile to the north-west, is a temple of Bhairav, a quaint old structure 
enclosed by walls. Its hall or mandap is divided into three small 
- aisles by two rows of low stone pillars supporting brick arches. In 
1751 Talegaon Dhamdhere was totally destroyed by the Moghals.* 

Theur, a small village of 1034 people in Haveli about thirteen 
miles west of Poona, has a temple of Ganpati, the chief pat-t of which 
was built by Ohintdman, the second dev or man-Ganpati of Ohiuchvad, 
at a cost of £4000 (Rs. 40,000). About a hundred years after, nine 
verandas or galleries were added to the main building at a cost of 
£4000 (Rs. 40,000) by M4dhavr4v the fourth Peshwa (1761-1772). 
The temple is.built of cut-stone and consists of a large audience 
hall or mandap with verandas on either side. The external wooden 
posts were put in by Haripant Pbadke a MarAtha general; 
^ree more verandas w^re added to the south of the temple at a 
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1 The town takes its name probakly as it was a convenient baiting place or 
oamping groanA tal. The late Mr. G. H. Johns, C. S. It la called Dhamdhere 
^te? the Dhamdhere family who live in it to distinguish it jfrook Xal^oh DtfhbAde 

to a local atoty Ndth and ItnAk spent their spare tsipe in' pla^ihg 
® Grant DuflTs MarAthea, *270. ' , ^ ^ ^ 
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of £800 (Bfl- 3000) hy one Bacbdjipant In the temple 
moloaare is a small shrine of Vishnu and a rest-house bullfc 4^ 
Oaudopanb a Maratha havild&r. Not far from the temple and in tl^ 
same enclosure is a sacred fig tree for which a plinth was built by 
Bam4b&i the wife of M&dhavriLv Peshwa. The temple of Ganpati 
enjoys a yearly grant of £208 16s. (Rs. 2088) paid to Shri 
Chintdman Oanpat Dev of Chinchvad who manages the temple. The 
temple enjoys two other minor Government grants of £185 6s. 
(Bs. 1863) for drum-beating and of £1 12a. (Rs. 16) for lighting. 

Theur was a favourite resort of MAdhavr^v the fourth Peshwa 
who died here on the morning of the 18th of November 1772 in the 
twenty-eighth year of his age.^ 

Tula'pur in Haveli at the meeting of the Bhiraa and the Indrd- 
yani is a small village of 351 people about sixteen miles north-east 
of Poona. The village was originally called Nagargaon, but is said 
to have been called Tulapur or the Weighing Town to commemorate 
Shdh&jPs plan of weighing an elephant of the Bijapur general 
Mor&rp^dt^ by placing him in a boat, marking the draught of water, 
removing the elephant, replacing his weight with stones and weigh* 
ing them.® In August 1689 Tul6pur w^s the site of Aurangzeb*s 
camp where Sambh^ji and his favourite Kalusha were executed.^ 

Uruli^ a small ullage eighteen miles east of Poona, with in 1881 
a population of 1587^ has a station on the Peninsula railway which is 
at present the nearest station to the famous temple of Jejuri twelve 
miles to the south. The 1880 railway returns showed 20,819 pas- 
sengers and 783 tons of goods. In 1817 Cornets Hunter and 
Morrison two English officers on the Madras establishment, on their 
way from Haidarabad to Poona with a small escort, were caught at 
Uruli. On being waylaid the two officers, whose escort consisted 
of one havalddr and twelve sepoys, took post in a rest-house and 
made a breastwork of their baggage. They defended themselves, 
with courage for several hours and did not surrender till their 
ammunition was spent and the enemy had climbed to the top of the 
building and was firing on them through holes in the roof. It is 
worthy of mention, that, though before the attack the officers were 
offered a safe conduct to the British camp at Poona, they declined to 
avail themselves of an advantage in which their followers could not 
share.* Prom TJruli the two officers were taken to Poona. In a 

^ Grant Dnfi’a Mardth^, 352. 

* Grant Duff*a MarAtbAs, 169 note 1, Compare Falktand'a Cbow Chow, I. 307 •* 308, 
where the same story is given of Aura^seb and a ferryman. 

> Grant BufPs Marthas, 159 - 160. Compare Part if. pp. 238 - 239. 

* Bombay Courier, 16th May 18 18. In a general ordear by the Coinmander^in-Chief, 
dated Sunday, 11th Janu^ 1818, the capture of these two officeraiathuaaUnded to : 
** This oeourreiioe, while it evinces what may be done, even with a handful of disr 
dplined troops, over a nutnerofus irregular enemy, shows also the injury the public 
service may suffer at any oritioal moment by a failure of ammunition. HisBxceU 
lenoy embraces this opportunity to order that no guard sh^ iii future be detached 
from its corps on axiy service beyond the frontier without its full amount of spare 
ammuhiticn, the want of Which in the imtotoe above descdbed has forced two 
brave young offiems to surrender in a situation where perhbps they might have 
maintained themselves until relieved. The loss of the enemy was mote then four times, 
the origi^ number: of this small party and the Commaader-in-Chief desires 

appreciation may H expressed to the sepoye who have survived, He hat abo to 
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letter dated 9t]i November 1817 they stated that though rather 
wJUgHly used at first they had been well treated since their arrival 

J ^t Poona. ^ Between December and January they were carried on cots 
rom Poona to K^ngori fort about eleven miles south'^east of Mahd<d 
in KoWba. At first they were offered ndehni bread but refused it. 
They were then offered rice and refused it also, when they were 
allowed wheat bread and a fowl a day. Some time after they were 
observed coming down the hill on foot under a strong guard. When 
they had reached the bottom, they were put into litters and carried to 
a fort about eight miles from K^ngori, probably on the way to Vasota 
fort forty miles south-east of Satdra. At Vasota the commandant 
fed them well, but so close was their confinement, that, till a shell 
burst over the roof of their prison daring the British siege of the 
fort in April 1818, they had no idea that the ETnglish were near, nor 
till the commandant had decided to surrender, did they know the 
name of the fort in which they were confined. Before the British 
took possession, the two officers were allowed to show themselves on 
the walls, and were greeted by the Europeans of the mortar battery 
with three cheers.^ * 

Vadgaon, on the right bank of the Ghod thirteen miles north of 
Khed, is a large village with iirl881 a population* of 1140. The 
village has a modern temple of Rdmchandra enclosed by high walls. 
The roof of the hall or mmidap is elaborately fainted with scenes 
from the R4m4yan. The spire is conical ending in a spike and round 
the base is a row of little domes. 

' Vadgaon in Maval three miles west of Talegaon Ddbhade and 
three miles east of Khadkdla, is a large village with a railway station 
twenty-three miles north-west of Poona, a sub-judge’s court, a weekly 
market, and a population in 1881 of 1348, The 1880 railway 
returns showed 6841 passengers and no goods. The weekly market 
.is held on Tuesday. The village has a temple of Potob4dev with a 
yearly fair attended by about 1000 on the full-moon of Chaitra or 
March-April. The temple enjoys a grant of rent-free laud assessed 
at £1 Is. (Rs. 10^). Near the temple is a small pond. Vadgaon is 
the scene of the disgraceful convention of Vadgaon where in 
1778-79 the commanders of the English army, which had been sent 
to restore RaghunAthrdv to the Peshwaahip, agreed to give up to the 
ManithAs all the British conquests since 1773 as the price of being 
allowed to retreat,^ 

Va'phgaon, eight miles east of Khed, with in 1881 a population 
of 1837, has a weekly market on Tuesday, 

Va"de, a large market town on the Bhima, twelve miles north- 
vest of Khed, with in 1881 a population of 2768, is held in indm by the 
Dikshit family, and is connected with Khed by a good local fund 
road. It had a municipality which at the request of the townspeople 
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expi^Bs his hope that Comets Hunter and Morrison m^, at no distant date, be 
reatored to Ul>erty and the service, an object which His Excellency will not fail to 
endeavour by every means to aoeomplisli.^’ Madras Qoverrmenl QaasUe quoted in 
the Bomhay Courier of ICth May 1818. 

1 Bombay Courier, 18th Aj^l 1818 ; Grant l)uff*s Mi^thib, 677 * 678» 

9 Details ai« given under History, Part XL 263*266. 
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was abolished in 1872 . The onlj object of interest is a temple of 
Bdm in memory of whose birth a yearly fostiral takes place 
Bdm*s Ninth or Rdmnavmi in Ohaitm or March- April. The town 
has a Saturday market. * * 

Value in Purandhar about fifteen miles south-east of S^svad is 
a large market town with in 1881 a population of 3G2G. Vdihe has 
a post-office and a weekly market held on Tuesday. According to 
a Mar^tha legend Vdihe was the residence of Vdlmiki the author 
of the Rd«Tn&yan. V^lmiki is said to have been a Koli and his 
popular designation in songs and folkloro is Ydlhya Koli.^ 

The great Veha^rgaon or Ka'rle rock temple lies within the 
limits of Vehdrgaon village, about two miles north of the village of 
Karlo thirty-five mile« north-west of Poona and abDutiOO feet above 
the plain or one-third of the way up the hill sides which form the 
north wall of the Indr^yani valley. From the open ground in front 
of the temple the flat rice-lands of tho Indr&yaui valley stretch to the 
south an<J east sprinkled with trees and broken by deep wooded 
knolls. Across the valley lises a broken row of steep picturesque hills, 
the gaps between them filled by the peaks of more distant ranges. 
Tho rounded hill most to tho east is Kudava, the pointed peak to the 
west of it Badr^i, then a pair of torts tho flat top of Visdpur to 
the east, and to the west the rounded head of Lohogad with the 
long spur of the Scorpion^s Sting. Then a gap in the front range 
shows tho distant peak of Tung and further west stretches the flat 
plateau of Sakarp&thdr with in the distance the lofty rugged 
oulHno of the Morgiri or Jambhulni hills. * 

JSSbira’j 7'mple. The first building at the mouth of the great rock temple is the small* 
stone tomb or saunddh of some modern ascetic. Further on a stone 
archway with a music roora^ overhead leads on the right to Ekvira’s 
temple a small bomed building on a high plinth of cut-stone. An 
inscription on the west wall states that it was built in February 
1866 (Maha-Shud5, S. 1788).® According to tho local story an 
older temple stood for four generations on the same site. The 
people know that the worship of the goddess dates frona much 
, earlier times. They do not know whether it is older than the 
Pdndavs and the great rock temple. At the top of the steps that 
lead to the plinth stands an iron arch hung with a row of nine bolls. 
Most of the bells are of native make, but the largest, a very sweet- 
toned bell, is English and bears the date 1 857. All of them hare 
been presented to Ekvira by Thtoa Kolis and Prabhus.* 

1 Oraut Duffs Mai-d.th^, 11. 

s The musicians arc Poona barliers or Nh&vis who state that Kl;vira*s shrine was 
endowed with a band of musicians by one of the Peshw^s about four generations ago. 
There are eleven men two of them bandmasters or)amdd<fr$ among whom a monthly 
allowance of £4 19a. 3d, (Rs. 49}) is shared. They play four times a day, at midnight, 
daybreak, noon, and sunset. The instruments are two big brass drums called natwat$ 
or nctodrds and two small iron drums or jUs, two brass trumpets, a bigger jtuma and 
a smaller fure, and a brass gong struck by a wooden mallet, a pair of cymbato made 
of hUe or bellmetal, and two wooden piM or mnaU, ^ 

> The inscription runs . Shn Bkviri Bhav4ni'8 old temple built for religious sake by 
Niga Posu Varlikar and Harippa CharudVir, Pajanddr of Bombay, in oonsultation with 
^bur&v KuHmmi on Maba Shud dth, S. 1768 (February -March, 1666), 

^ The large central bell has a roughly out inscription stating that it wan given to 
Bhri Bhaytm Devi by BindhanAr Jivan Padam &oli and Dhondn Xoll TMxilMir m 
Chmtra Bkud A^hkm S* 1790 (Annl 1868). 
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Inside of the doorvra^^ the main hall of the temple is psved with^ 
Btene*and has a domed roof from which hang two rows of lamps 
l^nd glass coloured balls. On the wails are some modern coloured 
paintings of Devi. Opposite the entrance is the shrine door with an 
arched l:)lackwood frame and pannelling of thin open brass bars.. 
Inside on a low foorfooted brass table stand the brass vessels that are 
used in the temple service and a small brass pillar on which a lighted 
oil saucer burns night and day. Cut in the rock behind the worship 
vessels is the image of Ekvira a human face so distorted by layers 
of redlead that the cheek-bones stand out almost to the level of the 
nose-bridge and the mouth seems sunk like the toothless jaws of 
an old woman. The eyes, which are of silver the white covered 
with white enamel or mina and the pupils with black enamel, have 
a wild inward squint. The shoulders are dVaped in a robe and 
bodice, of which the goddess has five or six sets, some of them plain 
and others rich with gold thread and silk. She has also earrings, 
silver for every-day wear and gold for high days, a pearl nosering, 
two necklaces of gold sequins, and two masks one of gold the other 
of silver, which she wears during her great festival time in March 
and April {Ohaitra sJiitd AshtamidJiA. Purnima). 

The temple funds are managed by a council or panch, and a 
ministrant or pvjdrL A Earhada Brahman, with a yearly salary of 
£6 17s. (Rs. 68^), waits on the goddess for two hours every morning. 
According to the local story this endowment and the appointment 
of ministrant were* given to the family of the present holder by 
VN^gordm a Br^^hman of Rahuri who repaired the temple four genera- 
.tiona ago. Before that the office of ministrant was held by a family 
of Guravs. At present the service is divided between the Brdhman 
and the Guravs, the Brdhman waiting on the goddess and the Guravs 
cleaning the temple and performing other minor offices. The Guravs 
are supported by the every-day offerings, the Doshmukh having a 
right to all offerings made during the great month of Ohaitra or 
March-April. On the two chief April days, the day of no-moon and 
the day of full-moon, the temple is visited from 6000 to 6000 
worshippers. About four-fifths of them come from the Konkan, 
fishing Kolis, Prabhus, Br^^bmans, and Sonars. Ekvira is the Kolis' 
Jculdevi or family goddess and they come in parties, each family 
bringing in a palanquin its goddess, a silver mask of Ekvira. Those 
who have made vows offer cocks and goats employing a Musalmdn 
Mula to cut the victims' throats outside of the temple. The offerers 
eat the flesh of the victim except that when the victim is a goat, the 
pdiil or the deBhmuhh has a claim to the head. The chief interest 
of this small temple is that, as the name Ekvira is apparently the 
JDravidian Akka Avey^r or the worshipful mother, it would seem to 
be older than the great Buddhist temple, perhaps its local fame 
was the cause why this hill slope was chosen as the site of the 
temple.^ Thoug^h all local remembrance of Buddhism is buried 
under the Br^hmanio tales about the Fdndav brothers some connec* 
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* The iteusl derivation of Ekvira is that she was so called because shii was the 
^oth^of the one hero rarshurAm. In connection with the Dravidian origin of the 
it is noriceable that the names of the latest rebuildm nf the temple ere 
Bravidiaa apparently Bombay Ktinkthis. 
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imn i& aibill kopt between JBkrira and the old Buddhist relio-sfarine 
which the people call the throne of king Dharma the eldest of the 
llE^&ndav' brothers. If their wish is granted, people promise to walk 
a certain number of times round Ekvira’s shrine. But Ekvira^s 
image is cut in the hill side they cannot walk round it. 8o on the 
March-April high days, a large arched wooden frame with a 
revolving paper lantern in the centre, is set in the body of the rock- 
temple sis or seven yards in front of the relic-shrine. Those who 
have made a vow to Ekvira make the promised number of circles 
round the relic-shrine which is in good repair and has the words 
Dharma Bdja painted across the base of the tee that crowns the 
dome. 

The caves consist of a large chapel or chaitya cave and several 
dwelling caves or vihdraa some of them much ruined. The chapel 
cave is, without exception, the largest and finest of its class. 
The cave resembles, to a great extent, an early Christian church in 
its arrangements, consisting of a nave and side aisles, terminating 
in an apse or semi- dome, round which the aisle is carried. The 
general dimensions of the interior are 1 24 feet 3 inches from the 
entrance to the back wall by 45 feet 6 inches in width. The side 
aisles, however, «are veiy much narrower than in Christian churches, 
the central one being 25 feet 7 inches, so that the others are only 
10 feet wide including the thickness of the pillars. 

Fifteen' pillars on each side separate the nave from the aisles ; 
each pillar has a tall base, an octagonal shaft, andarichly-ornamen ted 
capital on which kneel two elephants, each bearing two figure^ 
generally a man and a woman, but sometimes two females,^ all very 
much better executed than such ornaments usually are.* The seven* 
pillars behind the altar are plain octagonal piers without either base 
or capital, and the four under the entrance gallery differ considerably 
from those at the sides. The sculptures on the capitals supply the 
place usually occupied by frieze and comice in Grecian architecture ; 
and in other examples plain painted surfaces occupy the same space. 

* Dr. Fergusson in Cave Temples of India, 2S6, The 8th pillar on the right is 
16-8ided, having, in basso relievo j on the central north face a small chaitya}; on the right 
a wheel on a suppott, with two deer at the foot ; and on the left, ailjacent side, a 
small representation of the lion^pillar. 

^ On tiie sides next the aisles are horses with single riders on each, hut as is 
usually the case with the horse, they are badly proportioned and ill executed. 

^ Beginning from the inner end on the east that is next the ddghoba the first of the 
right row of pillars has on the east end a ram with feet like a horse and a tail like a 
tiger ; the second pillar on the east a horse with dew caps and an ordinary horse ; 
the third pillar has a horse on the east and a sphinx on the west ; the fourth a horse 
east and a boll west ; the fifth a horse east and a horse west ; the sixth a horse east 
and a horse west ; the seventh a horse east and a bull west ; the eighth two horses ; 
the ninth a horse east and a bull west ; the tenth two horses ; the eleventh a bull 
east and a horse west ; the twelfth two horses ; the tbiiteenth two horses ; the 
fourteenth a bull east and a horse west ; the fifteenth both elephants. Over the west 
side of the fourteenth pillar a womaxi*s figure is cut between the horses. 

llie inside figures on the left row of capitals are on the fifteenth or next the door, 
a bull west and a horse east ; on the fourteenth a bull west and a horse east ; on the 
thirteenth a !^11 west and a horse east f on the twelfth a bifil and a horse ; on the 
eleventh a hull or bufialp and a horse ; bn the tenth a bull and horse ; on the ninth 
a ball and horse ; on the eighth Si bull and horse ; on the seventh a bull and horse ; 
on the sixth a bull and horse ; on. the fifth a bull and sphin^x ; on the torth a bull 
and hoiee ; on the third a horse and ball ; on the second a hfirse and IMl *, and on 
the first two horses. On theesit side of the second ifiliar are a couple of daiicii^ 
male and l<niiiao figures 
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Above this springs the roof^ semicircular in general section^ but 
aotnetrhat stilted at the sides, so as to make its heiglit greater than 
j^he semi-diameter. It is ornamented, even at this day, by a series 
of wooden^ribs, probably coeval with the excavation, which prove 
beyond the shadow of a doubt that the roof is not a copy of a 
masonry arch, but of some sort of timber construction which we 
cannot now very well understand/' 

Immediately under the semi-dome of the apse is placed the 
d&ghoba—m this instance a plain dome on a two-storeyed circular 
drum — similar to the Bedsa relic-shrine, the upper margins of each 
section surrounded by the rail ornament, and just under the 
lower of these are a series of holes or mortices, about six inches 
deep, for the fastenings of a covering or a woodwork frame, which 
probably supported ornamental hangings. It*is surmounted by a 
capital of the usual form, very like that at Bedsa, and on this 
stands a wooden umbrella, much blackened by age and smoke, but 
almost entire. The canopy is circular, carved on the under surface, 
and droops on two sides only, the front and rear, the sev^n central 
boards being as nearly as possible in one plane, and thosrf towards 
the front and back canted each a little more than its neighbour. 

In the top of the capital, near the north-west gorner, is a hole 
about ten inches deep, covered by a slab about ten inches square 
and four inches thick, doubtless the receptaclp for the relic, which 
however has been removed. Round the upper edge of the capital 
are mortice holes, eight in number or three to each face, by which 
^some coronal or other ornament was attached. 

“Opposite this,” to continue Dr. Fergusson's account, “is the 
•entrance, consisting of three doorways under a gallery, exactly 
corresponding with our rood-loft, one leading to the centre and one 
to each of the side aisles ; and over the gallery the whole end of the 
hall is open as in all these chaitya halls, forming one great window, 

. through which all the light is admitted. This great window is 
formed in the shape of a horse-shoe, and exactly resembles those 
used as ornaments on the facade of this cave, as well as on those of 
Bh^ja, Bedsa, and at Konddne, and which are met with everywhere 
at this age. Within the arch is a framework or centering of wood 
standing free. This, so far as we can judge, is, like the ribs of the 
interior, coeval with the building ; at all events, if it has been 
renewed, it is an exact copy of the original form, for it is found 
repeated in stone in all the niches of the facade over the doorways, 
and mnerally as an ornament everywhere and with the Buddhist 
' rail/ copied from SAnchi, forms the most usual ornament of the 
style. 

The presence of the woodwork is an additional proof, if any 
were wanted, that therq were no arches of construction in any of 
these Buddhist buildings. There neither were nor are any in any 
Indian building anterior to the Muhammadan conquest, and very 
few, indeed, in any Hindu building afterwards. 

“ The outer porch is considerably wider than the body of the 
building, being 52 feet wide by 15 feet deep, and is closed in 
front by a screen, composed of two stout octagonal pillars, without 
either base or capital, supporting what is now a plain mass of rock, 
but which was once ornamented by a wooden gulery, forming the 
s 86(^58 
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priEcipSil ofUftinoiit of the facado. Above this a dwarf ^ colonnade 
or attic of four columns between pilasters admitted light* to ^the 
great window, and this again was surmounted by a wooden oorni<?e 
or ornament of some sort, though we cannot now restorf it, since 
only the mortices remain that attached/^ 

The veranda of the great jcathedral cave had two eight-sided 
pillars and two pilasters. Inside of this on each end was a rail and 
above the rail three elephants. Above the elephants is a second 
railing into which have been let later seated Buddhas of about the 
fifth or sixth century, then a plain belt of stone with inscriptions,^ 
then a railing, above this two temple doors and two couples men and 
women dancing, thpse on the right specially well formed and carved. 
Above the dancing couples is a plain band, then a rail, then two 
windows and two doors, again a rail, then two windows and two 
doors, again a -rail, and, above the rail, two windows and two doors, 
then top rail and roof smooth and well dressed. 

In the back wall of the veranda is a central and two side-doors 
with hprseshoe arches over each. On each side of the central 
doorway are a pair of male and female figures naked to the waist. 
The couple on the visitor's right are standing, the woman with her 
left leg turned#behind her right leg and her hands broken. The 
man has his band on her right shoulder. The woman has heavy 
anklets and a waistband hanging to her knee. Her right arm is 
broken above the elbow ; her left arm is passed behind the man. 
The woman has heavy earrings. Her hair is plain and drawn far 
over her brow and there a is large round brow-mark. The man has 
his hair piled in ascetic ov jata coils rising into a central cockscomb. 
He wears heavy earrings and a waistband hanging to his feet. To 
the visitor's right of the pair is a Buddha with an aureole and seated 
on a lotus throne supported by two N^gas. On each side are 
small figures. On each side of Buddha is a mace-bearer and a 
fly whisk-bearer and above them two corner figures. To the right is 
another man and woman much like the other pair. 

Below the original rail has been cut into a group of figures, a 
seated teaching Buddha in the centre, two side supporters and two 
small cherubs in the corner above. Further east, at the end of the 
recess, are two figures. The man on the right has a big turban, 
five bracelets on the right hand, and his legs as if he was walking. 
The woman has many bracelets on her arm, a necklace with a 
central pendant like a Ling^^yat box, double anklets, and crossed 
legs the right leg in front. To the left of the central door the first 
figure is a woman who stands with her feet crossed and her arms 
thrown up clasped palm to palm over her head with Jong gloves up 
to her elbow. Her earrings are elaborate and her necklace falls in 
a stomache. The man on the visitor’s left has a bunch in his left 
hand held over his shoulder. He has three plain bracelets and his 
right hand hanging by his side holds his waistband. To the left 
in a square frame is a central standing PadmapAmi, his right 
hand blessing and his left hand holding a lotus. He stands 
on a lotus throne and on either side are small worshippii^ figures. 
Gn each side of PadmapAni are two figures. In the coAera above 


* below p. 460, 
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are two small seated Buddhas both teaching. Above are two 
Boddhas with a mace-bearer below. To the left are a big pair. On 
the visitor’s right is a man with his left hand held up aim open^ 
h*is hair iif the ascetic rolls. His waistcloth is tied in a brow on 
his left h^. His right hand is on the woman’s shonlder. Che 
woman, who is naked to the waist, stands leaning a little to the left 
with the left knee bent against the right knee. She wears a plain 
flat headdress which fits her head tightly, large earrings, and a heavy 
necklace that falls between her breasts. Her left hand rests on her 
left hip and her right baud falls by her side. Her lower arm is 
covered to the elbow with heavy plain bracelets. 

Below this belt of figures is the Buddhist rail, part of which about 
four feet broad on the left, has been cut into a group with a seated 
snake-canopied Buddha in the centre. Above are two small floating 
figures and side attendants with single snake-canoOT. Above the 
main frieze of figures is a belt of two groups, the BudTdha to the left 
thinking, the Buddha to the right teaching, and with flywhisk 
bearers at each side. The left or thinking Buddha sits jinder an 
arch, the right or preaching Buddha has a great aureole.* Above 
is a plain belt of rock with inscriptions^ and above that a rail, ^ken 
there is the great central horseshoe aroh with the side space filled 
with cave door and window carvings. t> i • j. -i 

At the left end of the veranda at the foot ,is a Buddhist rail, 
then three well-carved broken trunked elephants with excellent 
ears and expressions. Between the centre and the west elephant 
a gi’oup of a seated teaching Buddha with side flywhisk bearers is 
Carved on the back wall. Above the three elephants was 
briginally a three feet broad belt of Buddhist railing cut into three 
groups of thinking Buddhas with side supporters. The back wall 
of the veranda has at the foot a central and two side doors and 
three bands of Buddhist railings, one close to the ground, a 
second on a level with the top of the doors, and the third on a 
level with the top of the arch. The lowest rail was the biggest. 
Below the top rail was a plain belt of rock. The space between the 
second and the third railing was originally plain. The lowest rail 
was given by two men and there is an inscnption above it to say 

so. On the left is a defaced inscription.® 

On each side of each of the doors is a male imd female figure. 
On the visitor’s left is a man and woman m 
dress with many ornaments and a broad 

inscriptions above the north or nght pair and above the pair on the 
front wall arc of about the same time. ^ 

'i’he doorways were made about the same time. The im^s cut 
in the central^Un^ are of the fifth or sixth century 
the eroup is a teaching Buddha and above two angels a 

crowr i man worship a tope. Below are two d^r. At the lower 
riffht corner the female figure with the high headdress is ^obahly 
Z woSwho gpt the ^oup carved. The mortar work round 
the central door is Marftha made by a landholder named Anna 
Goitxikar about 1780. 
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At the north or left end of the reranda at the foot is a railings 
then three elephants with broken tusks^ then a rail which has been out 
into three groups of Buddhas. The left group is unfinished. The 
groups belong to the Great Way or Mahd^yan style and ha^e^ instead 
of fly whisk bearers, Bodhisattvas probably of about a.d.* 400 - 500 . 
Above is the original inscription of the maker of the cave. Above 
this is a band of rail pattern, then two temple doors with two well 
carved groups of men and women. Above this all the work is as it 
was originally cut, four rows of church fronts each separated from 
the next by a railing, the three topmost without figures. The 
groups of dancing men and women in the lower friezes are well 
carved. 

In front of the outer screen stands the Lion-pillar, a plain 
slightly tapering sixteen-sided shaft, surmounted by a capital of 
the same style p.s those in the portico at Bedsa. On this stand four 
lions, their hinder parts joined, but there is no hole or mortice to 
lead us to suppose that any emblem in metal or wood was raised 
over them. The pillar stood on a raised circular basement or drum, 
carved Vlth the rail-pattern, but now defaced. There are indica- 
tions that render it more than probable that, as at Kanheri and 
Kailas at Elura. there was a corresponditig pillar at the opposite 
side, the base of which is cohered oy the modern Ekvira temple. 
The cap of the existing pillar is C 9 nnected with the screen -wall by 
an attachment of rock, in which is cut a largo square mortice ; and 
over the modem temple, on the south side, there remains two-thirds 
of a corresponding attachment with a similar mortice, as if to hold 
a beam horizontally across eighteen inches in front of the screen/ 
The other pillar doubtless supported the chakra or wheel the* 
emblem of the law. 

In the veranda and body of the great chapel cave are nineteen 
inscriptions. 

On the left end of the veranda on a deep flat moulding over the . 
heads of three large elephants is inscription 1 which records : 

** Seth Bhutapa'U from T^ayanti has established a rock*mansion 
the most excellent in Jambudvlpa/' 

On the lion-pillar or Sinhastambha on the left of the entrance is 
inscription 2 which records : 

** From Agimitranaha, son of Gk>ti, a great warrior, a Maratha(r). the 
gift of a lion-pillar.” 

On the right end of the veranda below the feet of the elephants 
is inscription 3 which records : 

*'The gift of, first, two elephants, and above and below the ele- 
phants a (rail-pattern) moulding by the venerable reverend 
(bhadanta) Indade va.” 

Over the right**hand side door is inscription 4 which records : 
gift of a door by Sihadata, a perfumer, from Dhenuka'kata.” 

A pillar of the open screen in front of the veranda has two 
inscriptions 5 and 3. The upper inscription 6 records : 

** Tb» gift of Bha'yila mother of Maha'deveal^a, a houee- 
holder.»* 


XV 11*^77* BansvAsi in North K^ara. Compare Bombay Gazetteer, 
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and the lower inscription 6 records : 

• « « Sa'mika, Bon of Vonuvasa, a oaTpenter, a ttativa of Dlienuka'lcata* 

made the doorway, and aboye the door.*’ 

• Inside, m the left hand fourth pillar is inscription 7 whicli records : 

** The gift of a pillar by Sihadhaya, a Yavana, from Dheuuka'kata*'* 

On the left or north side of the nave on tlie shaft of the fifth 
pillar is inscription 8 which records : 

** The gift of the coat of a pillar by Sa'timita, ftom Bopa'raka, out of 
respect for his maternal uncle the Bhadanta Dhamutaraya, by his 
the Bhadanta*B) disoiple and sister's son Satimita, the son of 
Nanda', with his mother and father.” 

Below inscription 8 in clear-cut letters is inscription 9 which 
records : 

” The gift of a piUar containing relics, by Sa'tizn^ta. from Sopa'raka, 
sister’s son of Bhadanta Dhamutaraya." 

On the same side on the shaft of the third pillan is inscription 

10 which records : 

” (The gift of) of Dhama, a Yavana from Dhenuka'kata." 

On the same side on the shaft of the seventh pillar is inscription 

1 1 which records : 

**The gift of a pillar by Mitadevanaka, son of XJsabhadata from 
Dhenuka'kata” • * 

On the inner face of the gallery is inscription 12 which records ; 

” (Cnft) of Asa'dhamita', a nun 

Outside on the upper frieze to the right of the central door is 
inscription 13 which records^: 

t *■ To the Perfect Usabhadata, son of Dinika and son-in-law of the 

• king Khahara'ta Khatapa Nahapa'na, the giyer of 300,000 cows— 
having given gold, and being a visitor to the tlrth at the Bana'sa' 
river; the giver of sixteen viUagesIto gods and Bra'hmans; at the 
holy place Fabha'sa the giver of eight wives to Bra'hmans; and who 
caused 300,000 cows to be given ; and who at Valuraka gave the 
viUage of Karajaka to the Sangha of ascetics from the four quarters 
residing in the lena, aU dwelling there for the support during the 
rainy season.” 

To the left of the central door and over the sculptures is inscription 
14 which records : 

”King Ya'sithiputa, the illustrious lord (Sa'misiri) (Puluma'yil 
in the year seventh (7), of summer the fifth (5) fortnight, and first 
(1) day. On that day Somadeva, a great warrior, the son of Yasithi 
and of Mitadeva the son of Kosiki, a great warrior of the Okhala- 
kiyas, gave a village to the Sangha of Valuraka. This gift is for the 
repairs of the Valuraka Lenas.'* 

Over the nmlfl and female figures to the right of the right of the 
right-hand side door is inscription 16 which records : 

' « ”Gilt of apair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama.’^ 

Over another -pair of figures on the inner side of the right end 
of the outer screen or front of the veranda is inscription 16 which 
records : <« O-ift of a pair by the Bhikshu Bhadasama ” 
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To the left of the central door on a piece of rail-pattern earring 
below the soulptares ia inscription 17 which records : • • * 

the giftofaredika by the mother of . . . . Samana'.’* 

Low down and to the right of the central door is insefigtion 18 
which records: 

** The gift of a vedika' (rail-ornament) by the nun Kodi mother of 
Ghunika. Made by Nadika.** 

Just over an image of Buddha inserted at a later date between 
the central and right-hand door is inscription 19. It is dated the 
19th year of Vasisthiputra’s time, and records a benefaction to the 
Bhikshus by the tdlukdar of Mamala, the modern M4val.^ 

On the north-west of the Lion-pillar are some colls, and a water- 
cistern, into which a ddgJwba that had stood on the roof of it has 
fallen. North from this is a large excavation, more than 100 feet in 
length, but very irregular : it apparently consisted of two or three 
vihdras, in which all the dividing walls have been destroyed. At 
the north end of it are several cells, still nearly entire, three water- 
cisterns, and a small relic shrine or ddghoha. 

Above Ihese is a, vihdra, about 28 feet by 27 and 8 feet high, 
with four cells in each side and five in the back, six of them with 
benches or beds^f stone as in most ^f the older vilidraH, and in one 
is a ladder up to a stair leading to the cave above. The front of 
this cave, however, his given way. Still higher in the rock, and 
reached by a stair from the preceding, is another vihara^ 31> feet 6 
inches by 48, but not quite rectangular, and 8 feet 11 inches high. 
It has three cells in the right end and five in the loft, with six in 
the back. Across the left end is a raised platform about 8J feet^ 
broad and 18 inches high, along the front of which there seems to * 
have been a wooden railing or screen. On the east and south walls 
are two sculptures of Buddha, evidently of much later workmanship 
than the cave. The front wall is pierced with four openings, and 
the veranda 40 feet 10 inches long, 7 feet wide, and 12 feet 
3 inches high, has a low screen-wall in front, on which stand four 
columns between pilasters. Outside this screen, at the north end, 
is a water-cistern, and along the front a balcony. 

Further north (the lower part of the stair broken away), is another 
vihdra above those first mentioned. It is about .38^ feet long and 
17 feet deep, with two cells in each end and four in the back, five 
of them with stone-beds. In the front wall are a door and two 
windows, but the corridor of the veranda has given way. On the 
oast wall of this cave is inscription 20 which records : 

«To the perfect! The king V'asithiputa the illustrious (siri) 
Pulima'vi,in the year (of his reign) twenty-four (24), in the bhird (3) 
fortnight of the winter (hemanta) months, the second (2) day. This 
meritorious gilt of a nine-celled mandapa by the (tTpa'saka) layman 
Harapharana, son of Betapharana, a Sovasaka, native of Abula'ma,2 
for the possession of the Sanghaof the Maha'sanghas from the four 
quarters. For the continuance in welfare and happiness of Ihther 
and mother and all people and living Idlings. Established in the 
twenty-first year, and with me Budharakhlta and Bis mother an 

^ Archseelogipal Survey of Western India No. 10, pp. 28-36. 

< Probably Obollah at the head of the Persian CSolf. Gompare Bombay 'Gazetteer, 
XIII. 421 note 2. 
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tTpa'sika'. And in addition the meritorious gilt of saotber passage 
• % •by the mother of Budharakhita’*. 

la a recess over a water-cistern at the end of the next cave is 
Inscriptiol! 21 which cannot be translated. The sense runs : 

•* In the fifth year and of the Hemanta-paksha (of some king— 
possibly Puluma'yi)^ the female disciple of (some) Bhadanta, gave a 
lenaj and a sister's daughter a SraVika' (or laic)— gave a oistem for 
the sangha of ascetics. [With the donor several other names of relations are 
associated (bat obliterated) with Usabh&, a female disciple.*'] 

To the south of the chatiya cave there are also a number of 
excavations, the first being an unfinished hall about 30^ feet wide 
by 15J feet deep. The next is a small room 6 feet by Tjand 6 feet 
high, of which the front is broken away, with a figure of Buddha on 
the back wall. Close to this is a water-cistern, and beyond it a 
vihdra, 33 feet 3 inches wide by 32 feet 10 inches deep and 9 feet 5 
inches high with four cells (without beds) in the back, three in the 
left end and two unfinished ones in the right, all having their floors 
about a foot higher than that of the hall. In the middle of the back 
wall is a figure of Buddha, seated with his feet resting ftn a lotus, 
under which is the wheel between two deer, and behind this are 
two small worshipping figures. On each side are fly whisk bearers the 
one on his right holding a lotu^ stalk in his left hand, and over their 
heads are vidyddharas or heavenly choristers. This hall bears evident 
marks on the floor, ceiling, and side walls, of hliving been originally 
only 21 feet 6 inches deep, but afterwards enlarged. 

The front wall is pierced by a door and two windows, and the 
^veranda, 25 feet long by 6 feet 4 inches wide, has a cell at the north 
^end and two octagonal pillars between pilasters in front, each pillar 
being connected with its adjacent pilaster by a low parapet or screen 
which forms the back of a bench on the inside, and is divided out- 
side into four plain sunk panels, similar to several at Pal near Mailed 
in Koldba, casre VL at Ajanta and others. To the entrance the 
• approach has been by a flight of steps. Beyond this is a small 
unfinished room, and at the turn of the hill, facing south, is 
another, 8 feet 5 inches by 9 feet and 7 feet high, with a bench 
along part of the east wall. The front has gone, but on the wall 
under the caves is a fragment of an inscription (22) which records : 

** To the Perfect. The meritorious gift of the ascetic Budharakhita.” 

A little to the east, and about 5 feet above the footpath, is 
another cave, 14 feet 5 inches by 13 feet 4 inches and feet 
high, with a cell in the left wall having a bench or bed. Beyond this 
is a small water-cistern. 

Prom the^ight side of the great cave a rough path clambers 
about two hScidred feet up a bare rocky face to the flat top of the 
spur. This, which, except a very old and gnarled umbar tree at 
the end, is bare and baked, has the remains of three buildings and 
towards the west a slight hollow with the earth-filled mouth of an 
old water cistern. The building most to the end of the spur seems 
to have been squAre about 17 ' x 14' and of brick. It was probably 
either a rest-house or a temple. Abodt thirty yards to the north, 
along the bare top of the spur, the ground rises about 550 feet 
above the Kfirle bungalow into a mound of rough undressed stones 
brick and earth 39' north and south about all earth and stone 
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etoept; on the west or weather side. The stones are not dressed but 
flat and like big bricks. The earth or clay is very stiff. The height 
is about nine feet above the ground that slopes to the^ west. A 
few yards further north is the site of another brick, building 
probably a stupa most of which has been removed. The top of the 
moundis 660 feet above the K&rle bungalow. About fifty yards further 
north is a flat rock which was perhaps roughly carved into a seat. 

In the hills near K&rle are a number of cells and rock cisterns. 
Thus in the hill above Devgad a little to the south-west of Karle is 
a half finished f>ihdra or dwelling cave with two roughly hewn 
square pillars in front with bracket capitals and in the back of the 
cave a door has been begun as it for a shrine. In the rising ground 
to the east of the vil]age is a rock-cut pond and some cuttings as 
if intended as the beginning of a small cave and cistern. 

Again, on the south side of the village of Sheletana is a large 
covered rock cistern, originally with six openings, and high up the 
hill to the north is a large cavern under a waterfall. In the north 
side is aconnd hole which has been fitted with a cover^ and was 
perhaps intended for storing grain. Beside this is a small circular 
chamber which may have contained a structural relic-shrine or 
ddghoha. The^roof of the cave has fallen in, and there has been 
a great flaw in the rpck, which perhaps led to the cave never being 
finished. At Tinkve still further east are two rock cisterns, and 
above Valak in the face of the scarp is a small round cell as if for a 
relic-shrine and near it a cave without front, a slightly arched roof 
and a cell at the back, with a round hole near the entrance; 

S ossibly a place for holding stores. A flaw in the rock haa 
estroyed the back of this excavation. At Ayara to the east of 
Bh&ja and in several places to the nori/h-east of Eitrle there are 
also excavations mostly single cells for hermits.^ 

Vir, about eight miles south west of Jejuri in Purandhar, is a large 
village with in 1881 a population of 2715. At Virare theheadworka 
of the Nira canaP and it has a temple of Mhaskoba, a modern Kunbi 
god, which enjoys about four acres of rent-free land assessed at 
£3 10s. (Rs. 35). A yearly fair, lasting for nearly a fortnight and 
attended by 8000 to 10,000 persons, is held at the temple on the 
full-moon of Mdgh or February - March. The temple devotees, who 
are called Yirs or heroes, perform a sword dance before the god and 
in their entiiusiasm often wound themselves and each other. About 
1 834 an excited Dhangar put the hiltof his sword on the ground and its 
point to his navel, and, falling on it, gashed his bowels so that he died.’ 

Yevat, on the Peninsula railway twenty-six milesAast of Poona, 
with in 1881 a population of 1539, has a station with to its south 
a travellers^ bungalow. The 1880 railway returns showed 12,014 
p^sengers and no goods. The Khadal^dsla canal flows close to 
Yevat and there is also a large storage pond called Matoba which 
irrigates a considerable extent of land and is fed Jby the canal in the 
neighbourhood.* 


iCftve Temples of India, 242. 

* Datails of the Kira canal are given under Agriculture, Fart 11. pp. 20 ^ 24. 

> Oriental ChiistUm Spectator, Ylll. (1837), lli. * Mr, J. G. Moore, G.S. 
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GUNPOWDER FACTORY. 

The following details on the ingredients manufacture and examination 
and proof of Gunpowder have been contributed by Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wake, R. A. : 

The refining of saltpetre is based upon the fact that saltpetre is far 
more soluble in hot than in cold water, while the chief saline impurities 
found in grough saltpetre are almost equally soluble in either. Water at 
212® holds about seven times as much nitrate of potash or pure saltpetre 
in solution as water at 70®, If, therefore, a saturated solution* of saltpetre 
be made at a temperature of 212®, and the chlorides of sodium and pot- 
assium are contained in liquor,, as the solution cools to 70**, six- 
sevenths of the nitre contained ip it will be deposited in the form of 
ciystals, which can easily be removed, whereas the foreign salts will still 
remain in solution. • 

Two large refining coppers, each capable of holding about 500 gallons 
are charged with saltpetre and water in proportions so that when boiled 
;the whole of the saltpetre may be dissolved. The boiling is performed 
l>y steam forced into the coppers through a perforated pipe running round 
*the interior of the coppers near the bottom. In the process of boiling 
a good deal of scum is found on the surface of the liquid which is skim- 
med off from time to time. To assist it in forming, a little glue is thrown 
in when the water begins to boil. By the time the scum has been cleared 
. off, the solution will be ready for filtering, when a valve near the bottom 
of each copper is opened which allows the liquid to run out. Through 
this valve it passes to a range of canvas filter bags or daulas which catch 
all insoluble impurities. Up to this point the liquid is kept as hot as 
possible, to carry as much of the pure saltpetre in solution through the 
filters as practicable. Care is also taken that the solution is not too thick 
or it will not run easily through the filters. To ensure this the specific 
gravity of the solution should be about L49. The solution now free from 
all its insoluble impurities runs from the filters into large fiat copper 
coolers called crystallizing pans. 

The crystallizing cisterns, or coolers, are each twelve feet square and 
about eleveuionches deep, and the solution from five to six inches deep. 
The liquid is Bipt in agitation with a long handled wooden hoe, and as it 
cools fine crystals Ml to the bottom of the cistern. If not kept in agitation, 
large crystals would form, which would enclose the liquid containing 
the impurities stUl in solution. The crystals are from time to time drawn 
up to one side of the cistern, the bottom of which is raised so as to form 
an inclined plane te reoeiva it. From this the liquor drains off, and the 
crystals looking almost like snow, and technically called fiour, are then 
raked into the washing cisterns. The solution in the crystallizing cistern 
is not stirred, nor are the crystals removed, alter the temperature falls 
below 100^ as the crystals are then deposited so slowly, but it is left to 
cool, when large crystals form which are treated as rough nitre. 
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?1ie wasbmg cistem$ are about six feet long, four feet wide, and three 
feet six indhes deep, wd are fitted with a false bottom of wood piereed 
with boles* In front below the false bottom is a plug hole. The cistern 
beii^ now nearly full of saltpetre, distilled water is poured from a rose 
abo\re each cistern enough to cover the saltpetre, and is allowed to stand 
in the cistern horn half an hour to one hour, after which it is run ofi: 
from a tap at the bottom. This is repeated by another washing, but 
now the water is not run ofi* till next morning. If not enough, a third 
washing is sometimes given. The saltpetre is now ready and placed in 
the store bins. A solution of the saltpetre should now be tested as follows ; 

(a) With blue and red litmus paper for acids or alkalies ; (h) with a few 
drops of the solution of nitrate of silver for the presence of chlorides, 
a milky appearance indicating the formation of the insoluble chloride of 
silver, this is a very 4®ll<5ate test j and (c) with a solution of chloride 
of barium for the presence of sulphates, which would give the insciuble 
sulphate of baryta. The refining operation over, thei-e remains saltpetre in 
the crystallizing coolers, which has formed into large crystals since the 
stirring of the liquid ceased, and which contains impurities. This is used as 
grough the next day’s refining. There is also a large quantity of liquid, 
more or less impure, containing saltpetre, both in the crystallizing coolers 
and in the tank into which the water used from the washing vats has 
been drained. , 

^ t 

In other Gunpowder factories the collection of the saltpetre in this 
liquor forms an impoAant and expensive part in the process of refining, 
and is effected by boiling down the liquid (amounting to from 600 to 800 
gallons) to about a quarter of its original bulk, when the remainder is 
run through filters into pans and collected. When it has crystallized thg 
saltpetre so collected is used as grough during the next day’s refining. * 

The boiUng down of such a large quantity of liquid consumes a great 
deal of fuel, and adds much to the expense of refining. To avoid this, 
advantage has been taken here of the dry climate of the Deccan, and 
the whole process of evaporation is carried on without expense by pouring 
the water into a large empty masonry reservoir (which it covers to the 
depth of about an inch), and letting it evaporate of itself. This it does 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours according to the time of the 
year ; the saltpetre contained in it forming in crystals during the process 
and being afterwards collected and used as grough on the next day’s 
refining. This plan is not practicable in the rains, but enough saltpetre 
can be refined during the dry months to last through the monsoon till 
evaporation can again be carried on. 

The extraotion of saltpetre from powder sweepings and from damaged 
powder is a process which has to be carried out in all Gunpowder factories. 
As usually effected it is a very dirty troublesome and expensive 
operation* The s^tpetre contained in condemned gu*ipowder, and 
also in the sweepings from the factory, is extracted ^^iJy boiling with 
water in coppers bolding about 400 gallons each, and filtering the soluriojn 
first through coarse canvas and a second time through davUs* The liquor 
containing the saltpetre is then evaporated down, j^tered, and crystalUzed 
in as before. The charcoal and sulphur left in both sets of filters is 
again boiled before being thrown away. About 94 per cent of the 
saltpetre contained |n powder can' be recovered by extraction, against the 
value of which musi be set the cost of labour and ^el. At this &ctory 
however the operation is very simple and inexpenrive* ^ The process 
consists of putting the powder sweepings or damaged powder into large 
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porous earthenware vessels which are then filled up with cold water. Appendil* 
ffbis Water filters through the vessels into copper troughs in a few hours, GuKvowoaa 

taking with it as much saltpetre as cold water can hold in solution. A Factobv. 

fresh quantity of water is poured into the vessels every morning for about 
a week, bjr whioh time nearly all the saltpetre has been extracted. About 
two per cent, of the saltpetre remains unextracted with the sulphur and 
charcoal in the vessels. All the water is then poured into the reservoir 
to evaporate and within twenty-four hours the crystals of saltpetre can 
be collected and are afterwards used as grough saltpetre. 

As a general rule the wood should be cut when the sap is up, as it can. Charcoal 

be then most easily stripped of its Iwirk, but in the case of Cajanus Burning* 

iiidicus or iur wood it is cut when the crop is ripe and has to be soaked 
in water before the bark comes off easily. The wood yields about one- 
fourth its weight of charcoal. Being cut into lengths of three feet, the 
wood is packed into iron cylindrical cases called slips, which are three 
feet six inches long and two feet four inches in dianolfeter, care being 
taken that the wood is as much the same size as possible. The lid is 
fastened on, two openings being left in the slip at the bottom of about 
four inches in diameter. The slips are then placed in horizontftl^cylinders 
or retorts, the end with openings (one below and the other above) first. 

The retorts, which have openings at the far end to correspond with those 
in the slips, are closed by tight-fitting iron doors. Thq, retorts are built 
into the wall, with furnaces so arranged underneath as to admit of the 
accurate regulation of heat throughout the operalfion of charring. This 
occupies about four hours for R. F. G., eight hours for R. F. G. 2, and two 
or three hours for cannon powders. The flames surround the retorts, the 
heat acting as nearly as possible on the whole surface of the cylinder. 

The gases from the wood pass out from the upper hole in the slip, and the 
•tar through the lower hole (both holes corresponding with holes in the 
retort) into pipes communicating with the furnace in which they are 
burnt* This saves a considerable amount of fuel. When the wood has 
been sufficiently charred, which is known by the^ violet colour of the 
flame from the burning gas, indicating the formation of carbonic oxide, 
the slip is withdrawn by tackling placed in a large iron case w cooler, 
covered with a close-fitting lid, and allowed to remain until all the fire is 
extinguished, which takes about four hours ; and the charcoal is theiir 
emptied into smaller coolers and sent to store. The charcoal is carefully 
looked over and picked by hand, to see that it is all properly and evenly 
burnt, and that no rivets from the slips have broken off. It is then kept 
from ten days to a fortnight in store, before being ground, to obviate the 
danger of spontaneous combustion, to which charcoal is liable ’'^heii 
ground directly after burning. This arises from the heat ^nerated by 
the very rapid absorption and condensation of oxygen from the air by the 
finely powdered substance. The charcoal for cannon powd^s is burnt a 
short time atr^high temperature and is called Black coal. That f or smaa 
arms is burnt a longer time at a low temperature and is called r^ 
coal. “ Black cdSH should be jet black in colour, its fracture should 
Aow a clear velvet-like surface, it should be light and sonorous when 
dropped on a-haid surface, and so soft as not to scratch polished copper* 

Slack-burnt charcoal, that is charcoal prepared at a very low temperar 
ture, is at once Iftiown by its reddish brown colour, especially wh^ 
ground \ this colour is distinctly perceptible in the R. F. G. 2 powder up to 
the glazing process. Charcoal burnt at a very high temperature is known 
by its hardness metallic ring and greater density. 
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tieed in the process of refining isirf the bestqnality. It 
waetBoesnrongh purification before in^wrtation, leaving about thfee*to 
fouf ^ cent of earthy impurities which have to be got rid of by a second 
distaSdon. The refining apparatus is very simple. A large ifbn melting 
pot or retort is set in brickwork^ about three feet above the flobr, wi^ a 
lurnaoe underneath \ this retort has a heavy movable lid, which is luted 
into the pot with clay^^ and in the lid is a four*inch openings closed by an 
iron conical plug that can be removed at pleasure. ]^m the melting pot, 
lead two pipes, at right angles to one another, one fifteen-inch to a large 
circular dome, and the other five-inch to an iron receiving pot> placed 
below the level of the melting pot. The latter pipe has an iron casing or 
jacket round it, through which cold water is allowed to circulate. The 
communication of these pipes with the melting pot can be shut off or 
opened as required by valves worked from without. 

The process of refiniitg consists of melting the grough sulphur in the 
melting pot and,allowing it to distil over into the receiving pot, and is 
carried out at other factories in the following way ; 

About 5 1 cwts. of grough sulphur is placed in the pot each morning. 
The fire bc^ing lighted, the conical cast-iron plug is left out of the hole in 
the lid of* the pot, the passage into the dome is opened, and that into the 
receiving pot closed. The heat is maintained for three hours, till the 
sulphur is of a proper temperature for distillation. The vapour which 
first rises from pot is of a pale yellow colour, and as much of it as 
passes into the dome f^ls down condensed as fiowers of sulphur. But at 
the end of three hours the vapouf becomes of a deep reddish brown 
colour, showing that the temperature of the melted sulphur has reached 
the proper point. The plug must then be inserted in the lid, the com- 
munication to the dome closed, and that leading to the receiving po^ 
opened, allowing the heavy vapour to pass through the pipe surrounded^, 
with the water jacket, by means of which a constant circulation of cold 
water is kept up round it In this way the sulphur vapour is condensed, 
and runs down into the receiving pot as a clear orange liquid resembling 
treacle in colour and consistency. When nearly all has passed over into 
the receiving pot, which can be known by the jacket getting cold, the . 
pipe communicating with the receiving pot is again closed, and the fluid 
sulphur left about an hour to get sufficiently cool (not below 220®) to 
ladle out into the moulds (wooden tubes saturated with water to keep the 
sulphur out of the cracks) ; at the same time the furnace doors are thrown 
back, and the communication with the dome re-opened, so that the rest 
of the vapour may pass into it ; the impurities all remain at the bottom 
of the melting pot, and are thrown away. The flowers of sulphur thus 
obtained, being unfit for the manufacture of gunpowder, are treated as 
grough sulphur. The crystalline sulphur, after being allowed to cool in 
the moulds, is broken up and put into barrels ready to be ground. 

Refined sulphur may be tested as follows : (a) by buguing a small 
quantity on porcelain, when the amount of residue shoul^f^ot exceed 25 
per cent ; (5) by boiling a little with water, and testji^wlth blue litmus 
paper, whidb it should only very feebly redden. In this factoiy the abov6 
plan is deviated from considerably. The amount of sulphur charge put 
Into the melting pot elsewhere is limited to cwts. because the sulphur 
in the course of melting reaches a temperature at wjuch it catdies fire, 
and, if ^the quantity pf the chaige exceeds about 5| cwts. the flames get 
very violent and mh out of the top of the pot in a series of puflfe She 
the steam escaping from a locomotive. The violence of these puffs will at 
times amount to an explosion of sufficient strength to blow off the lid of 
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the pot and might do considerable damage# This feming ^ gradually dias 
out before the charge is ready for distilling# It was found here ^at the 
flaming stage could not take place when the melting pot was full of 
ftilphur vapour, the air necessary to support combustion being thereby 
excluded.* On this idea operations are now begun on the first day always 
on the usual plan, but as soon as the process has once passed the flaming 
stage and the pot is full of sulphur fumes to add as much sulphur to the 
charge as the pot will hold. By leaving a little sulphur in the pot at the 
end of each day’s work and keeping it warm all night the pot is full of 
fumes next day and can be tilled up at once. The advantage of this plan 
is that, whereas in other factories only 5-1 c^-ts. can be retined at one 
operation, 14 cwts. can be refined here, and the expenditure of fuel for 
the large quantity is the same as that required for the smaller quantity. 

The manufacture of gunpowder from the prepared ingi’edients in- 
volves nine processes with slight variations in Ibhe case of some of the 
very diffei’cnt natures of powder now being made. The first process is 
mixing the ingredients, which is a preparatory operation to the second 
process of incorporation or grinding together of the mixed ingredients 
whereby the explosiveness of the powder is given. The thii^d operation 
is breaking down the mill-cake which is an intermediate operation to 
prepare the powder for pressing which is the fourth process and consists 
of the pressing of the powder into its desired state of uniform consistency 
or density as well as to make it •of a convenient hardViess to cut into 
grain. The fifth process is granulating or coming Jhat is the breaking up 
of the powder into the requisite size of grain. The sixth process is 
dusting that is getting rid of the dust amongst the grain, as the presence 
of dust would interfere with tlie next operation of glazing that is giving 
VI smooth surface and polish to the grain. The eighth process is stoving 
, or drying that is getting rid of the superfluous moisture in the powder, 
whereby, as also by glazing, the keeping qualities of the powder are given. 
The ninth or last process is finishing or separating, that is a final sifting 
of the powder. 

(1) The ingredients are brought into the mixing house and are very 
. accurately weighed out in separate scales, in mill charges (in their proper 

proportions to 100 lbs.) with an extra amount of saltpetre according to 
the moisture contained in it. The largest charge authorized for the in- 
corporating mills for small arm powders is 50 lbs.. ; for cannon powders, 
the materials of which are not so violent in their action, and the charges 
worked with a greater percentage of moisture, the weight is 60 lbs. 

After weighing the charge is placed in the mixing machine which con- 
sists of a cylindrical gun-metal or copper drum, about 2' 9'^ in diameter 
and 1' 6^^ wide, with an axle passing through its centre, on which there 
are eight rows of gun-metal flyers like forks. The machinery is so 
arranged that the flyers and drum revolve in opposite directions, the 
drum making in a minute about forty revolutions and the flyers eighty. 
The ingredieiMjs are mixed for about five minutes ; the machine then 
empties itself intsida. box^ and the composition is passed through an eight- 
'mesh copper-wire hand sieve over a hopper, in order to catch any splinter 
of wood, small copper nail, or other foreign substance which may have 
got into the saltpetre during the process of refining ; it runs into a bag 
placed below the hopper, and is tied up ready for the incorporating mills. 
In this state it is called a « green’’ charge. 

(2) The incorporating mill consists of a circular iron bed about seven feet 
in diameter whereon two iron rollers revolve. These are about six feet 
in diameter with edges fifteen inches wide weighing each about four tons. 
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inti^ nine revolutions round the bed each minute. Tlie 

bed has a rim on th^ outside, called the curb, and on the inside an edga 
formed by the cheese or socket through which the vertical shaft passea 
Ilie inmiers are not equidistant from the centre of the shaft ; one work# 
^e part of the charge nearest the centre of the bed, the other the outer 
part, but their paths overlap ; two ploughs of wopd, covered with leather, 
attisbohed to the cross-head by arms or brackets, one working next the 
vertical shaft, the other next to the curb, throw the composition under 
the runners, as it works away from them. 

The green charge is brought in its bag and spread evenly on the bed of 
the mill by means of a wooden rake, the mill bed having been previously 
moistened with water. Each chaigeis worked about hours for R. F. G. 
powder and six hours for R. F. G. 2 ; cannon powders require less milling. 

Thfe charge when placed on the bed of the mill contains about two 
pints of water (the moisture of the saltpetre) and a further quantity of 
from two to fifteen pints including that first passed in the mill bed (of 
distilled water) is added from time to time, according to the state of the 
atmosphere, to facilitate the incorporation and reduce the effect of an 
explosion. If too wet, the runners would lick up the composition from 
the bed. *i)Uring the time of working the charge, the millman enters the 
mill occasionally, takes a wooden shover and pushes the outside of the 
charge into the yiddle of the path of the runners so that every portion 
may be regularly incorporated. The action of the runners is a combination 
of rolling and twisting,* and has on a large scale somewhat the effect of a 
pestle and mortar, crushing rubbing 'and mixing, thus giving the charge a 
most intimate union. 

Each mill has a flat wooden lever board or shutter, directly over its * 
bed, in gear with a cistern of water, and so arranged that when the shutter " 
is in the least degree raised on its pivot by an explosion, the cistern is 
upset into the bed, and the charge drowned. A horizontal shaft connects 
all the shutters in a group of mills, so that the explosion of one mill drowns 
all the remainder. The cistern can also be pulled over by hand. 

When the charge, which in this state is called mill-cake, is ready to be 
taken off the mill, it should be uniform in colour, not Imving any specks 
of either saltpetre or sulphur visible to the eye, and of a grayish or 
brownish colour, according to the charcoal used. When a small piece is 
broken in the hand and tlirown on to the rim or curb of the mill a 
portion of dust should rise. The incorporation should l)e carefully 
attended to by experienced men as the strength and general characteris- 
tics of the powder depend more upon this process than on any of they 
others. The mill-cake is carefully tested every day to ascertain whether 
it contains the proper amount of moistare; this should be to 3 per 
cent for small arm powders, and 3 to 4 per cent for the larger descrip- 
tions of gunpowder, 

(3) The mUl-cake on being taken off the bed of the milt "*18 placed in 
wo^en tubs and moved to small magazines, from whenei/^ is taken to the . 
breaking-down house. The object of this process is to reduce the cake, which 
is now partly in lumps and partly in powder, to a uniform meal, in order 
that it may be in a convenient fonn for loading the press-box. Breaking 
down is done by hand, the press cake being beat^ by wooden mallets on a 
tray till it is r^uced to meal, when it is ready for the press. 

(4) The press-box is a very strong ock box, with gunmetal frame, 2' 6" 
square and 2' 9^ deep, m constructed that three of the sideil can turn 
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back on binges, or , form a compact solid box when screwed firmly 
together. Being laid on its side, the real top temporarily closed by means 
of a board, and the upjpermost side alone open, a number of copper or 
gunmetal plates, 2^ 5^'’^ square, are placed vertically into tliis box, and 
kept apart at a distance (depending on the description of powder required) 
by two gunmetal racks, with corresponding grooves, which can be 
removed when no longer required, in pressing the thicker slabs for 
pebble powder which have to be afterwards cut into cakes, the press-box 
is divided vertically by a partition into two parts, a corresponding divi- 
sion being mode in the fixed press block. 

About 300 lbs. of meal is put into the press-box, while the plates are 
in a vertical position, and rammed evenly down by means of wooden 
laths. When full, the racks are withdrawn, the plates being only separat- 
ed by the meal between them ; the present upper side is firmly screwed 
down with short gunmetal screws, and the box turned over, so that the 
plates are now horizontal ; the temporary lid is taken o<f, and the block 
run forward into position above the l>ox. The pumps, which work the 
hydraulic press in a separate house, are now set in motion and the box is 
raised until the necessary amount of compression has been given, accord- 
ing to the density required. For this pui’poso the block Is allowed 
to enter the box a certain distance, which is measured by a scale marked 
on the block. This mode cf regulating the pressure gives more reliable 
results than trusting to the indicator gauge of the hydraulic ram, for 
the reason that the elasticity or resistance to pressure of the meal varies 
considerably with the amount of moisture present in it and the state 
of the atmosphere. To get uniform density equal quantities of meal, con- 
taining equal amounts of moisture, have to be compressed at the same rate 
\irito the same space. In practice, however, the moisture in the meal will 
, vary slightly, whatever care be taken, and even if the mill-cake were 
always taken off the bed perfectly uniform in this respect, the hygrometric 
state of the atmosphere would cause a difference by the time it came to 
the press. Moreover, it is found that atmospheric conditions have an 
influence upon the manner in which powder meal can be compressed, even 
apart from the actual percentage of moisture contained in it, so that the 
exact distance the press block is allowed to enter the box has to be varied 
with the season, and even tlie prevailing state of the weather. 

After the required pressure has been given a valve is opened to let out 
the water from the cylinder of the press, and the press-box descends till it 
is free of the block. The latter is then pushed back and the box is turned 
over on its side to be unloaded. The three movable sides being unscrewed 
and laid back the press cake is taken out, in layers of nearly | an inch thick 
for the smaller powders, after which it is broken down into coarse grain 
between metal rollers. For pebble powder the layers or slabs are | of an 
inch thick and ore kept intact for the next operation. 

(5) The g^nulating or coming machine consists of two parts. One is a 
series of three^airs of metal rollers so arranged one beneath the other as 
. to gradually brea^ down the coarse grain received from the press house to 
the required size for the description of powder being made. The top pair 
of rollers are placed under a hopper so that all the powder poured into the 
hopper passes between them. From this pair (which are not set very dose 
together) the ponder is conveyed down an inclined plane to the second 
pair, which are set rather closer together, and so on to the third pair, which 
are set so dose as to give the exact amount of crushing required. The 
second part of the machine consists of a set of sieves on a square frame, 
which is violently shaken laterally. The grain which has passed the third 
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jpaii^ oft!OBmia tixrown on tihis frame and falls on the top sieve. Any 
graiii which is too large does not pass this sieve and is shaken- int6» a 
receptacle placed to i^ceive it, while all the rest falls through the sieve 
and is caught on one below, which is of rather finer mesh retaining afi 
the grain of the proper size. This is shaken into another ^receptacle 
placed for it, while the grain that is too fine passes the lower sieve to a third 
receptacle. The proper size ^in, then called foul grain, passes on to the 
next operation, while all that is too big or too small is called dust and sent 
back to the incorporating mills, where it is milled about forty minutes 
previous to being mixed with green charges and sent to the press 
again. In this and in all subsequent operations a quantity of dust 
accumulates which is all sent back to tlie incorporating mills to be treated 
in the same manner. 

Pebble powder is granulated, or cut, in a special machine, which cuts 
the press-cake first into strips, and then again, crossways, into cubes of 
lengiJi of edge. .This is done by two sets of phospher bronze rollers, 
which have straight cutting edges arranged along their surfaces, and which 
are set at right angles to each other ; an ingenious arrangement causing 
the long strips cut by the first pair to travel endways to the second pair to 
be cut intb cubes. 

(6) Dusting is performed in horizontal or slope reels. These are large 
cylindrical sieves^about eight feet long by two feet in diameter, which 
revolve with about forty revolutions a minute, inside wooden cupboards. 
In the case of horizontal reels, the foul grain from the granulating machine 
is put inside them, and run for some, time to get rid of the dust. This 
falls through the sieve to the bottom of the cupboard, whence it goes back 
to the incorporating mills as “ dust.” When the powder that remains in 
the sieve is fairly free from dust, one end of the reel is lowered and opened* 
to allow the powder to be run out into tubs. A slope reel has one end# 
permanently lower than the other, and open ; the powder is poured in at 
the upper end from a hopper, and, as the reel revolves, gradually travels to 
the lower end, whence it falls out into tubs placed for its reception. 
Horizontal reels are generally used for the double purpose of getting rid of 
dust, and rubbing the edges off the grain, as also sometimes for polishing ; 
while slope reels are only used for getting rid of dust. The horizontal reels 
are very little used in this factory. For pebble powder, a peculiar slope 
reel with a copper wire mesh of suitable size is placed in connection with 
the cube-cutting machine, so that all the cubes pass through it before 
running into the tubs placed for their reception. 

(7) Glazing Is performed in large wooden barrels which revolve on a 
horizontal axis. In these barrels about 400 lbs. of powder are placed, and 
the barrels are made to revolve for several hours at rates varying according 
to circumstances from 14 to 35 revolutions a minute. 

(8) Powders that require stoviag are placed in a drying stove, which is 

merely a room heated by steam pipes, fitted with a number of shelves, on 
which are placed shallow trays with canvas bottoms, iyjtd*Vith a layer of 
powder. The powder is thus placed to expose it as much as possible to*' 
the heat of the room. Powders of different descriptions require difibrent 
degrees of heat, and that the operation be more or less prolonged according 
to the size of grain, ^ 

(d) To finish the powder there k yet another final operation for all powders 
smaller than pebble powder, nam^y, separating. This is merely passing 
poyder through a large sieve shaken by machinery (somewhat on the 
same principle as those in the granulating house) to get rid o£ anjf dust" or 
broken grain which may have acoumulatm 4uii^ the glazing and dryii^. 
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So far the general principles on which the different processes of powder- 
. 9 iaki^ are worked have been described^ and only here and there has any 
tneution been made of the variations in manufacture necessary to produce 
• different descriptions of gunpowder. It remains therefore to explain how 
the processes can be varied to produce the differences necessary to make 
suiteble powders for special purposes. As regards the ingredients themselves, 
^eir proportions are not allowed to be altered ; and with this prohibition 
it is impossible to effect any differences in the finished gunpowder as far 
as saltpetre and sulphur are concerned. With the charcoal it is not so, 
for by using different sorts of wood, as also by varying the intensity of the 
heat at which the wood is burned, very great effect is produced on the 
strength of the powder. In consequence of this the quality of the charcoal 
is of great importance. 

After the ingredients are mixed, the first place where the powder can be 
varied is the incorporating mill, where the degree of explosiveness of the 
powder can be regulated by the amount of milling giverw to the charge, as 
also by the amount of moisture. Next the quickness of burning can be 
varied by the amount of density given by the hydraulic press. The next 
process, the cutting into grain, depends chiefly on the state of the powder on 
leaving the press. If it is right in density and moisture, it v^ll cut into 
good firm grain ; while if it is too hard or soft, too dry or wet, it will 
crumble, or clog, or cut into flaky grain. In the after processes of dusting 
and glazing some alteration can bfe made in the powder,* chiefly by varying 
the length of glazing and the pace at which tl^ glazing barrels revolve. 
The chief characteristics of the powder however have been given to it by 
the time it has left the press. 

After a convenient quantity of gunpowder has been made, generally 
\ amounting to between ten and fifteen thousand lbs,, it is proved as described 
• below. If it passes the proof it is put into barrels of a capacity of fifty 
or a hundred pounds, and delivered to the Ordnance Authorites for use in 
the Government service. If it does not pass, it is modified by mixing, or 
re-worked as the case may require. 

The tests to which powder is subjected are intended to ascertain nine 
points. The first point is that the powder should have a proper colour, a 
proper amount of glaze, a sufficiently hard and crisp texture, and freedom 
from dust. These points can be judged by the hand and eye alone, and 
require a certain amount of experience in the examiner. The cleanness 
of the powder can be easily tested, by pouring a quantity from a bowl 
held two or three feet above the barrel in a good light. If there be any 
loose dust it will be readily detected. 

The second point to test is whether it is properly incorporated. This 
is tested by flashing ; that is, burning a small quantity on a glass, 
porcelain, or copper plate. The powder is put in a small copper-cylinder, 
like a large thimble, which is then inverted on the flashing plate. This 
provides for 4l!m particles of powder being arranged in pretty nearly the 
same way eacn«fekae» which is very important. If the powder has been 
’ thoroughly incorporated, it will flash or puff off when touched with a hot 
iron, with but few lights or sparks, and leaving only some smoke marks on 
the plate. A badly incorporated powder will give rise to a quantity of 
sparks, and also«leave specks of undecomposed saltpetre and sulpha 
forming a dirty residua Although a very badly worked powder could be 
at once detected, yet, as a comparative test, fl a s h i n g^ needs an expenenow 
eye to fom an accurate judgment. Powder once injured by damp wm 
flash very badly, no matter how carefully it may have been incorpowted,. 
This arises from a partial solution of the saltpetra 
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The third point to test ie the size, shape, aiid proportion of the grains. 
The shape ean be judged by the eye alone, and size of grain, in Jarge . 
unifomi powders cut by machinery, is usually tested in the same way 
<Hr by actual measurement ; but a granulated powder can usually^ readily * 
sifted on the two sieves which define its highest and lowest limib of size ; 
it must all pass the one and be ^tained on the other. For example, the 
Martini-Henry F. G.*) powder must pass through a sieve of twelve 
meshes to the inch, and be retained on one of twenty meshes. This 
sifting, however, conveys no idea of the proportions of different sized 
grains contained in the powder. For instance, a sample of R. F, Q.^ 
powder consists entirely of grains just small enough to pass the twelve- 
> mesh sieve, or just large enough to be retained on the twenty mesh ; and 
these two powders would give very different results. To obviate this, one 
, pound is sifted on three sieves, a twelve-mesh, a sixteen-mesh, and a 
twenty-mesh, and the limits allowed are as follow : 

Pass 12-miesh to 16 mesh 12 ozs. 

„ 16 „ 20 „ 3 „ 

„ 20 ,, ... ... ... ... ... 1 ,, 


^ 16 ozs. 

The fourth point to test is density. This is ascertained to three places 
of decimals by tha mercurial densimeter. It must, for each description of 
' powder, lie between certain limits as shown in the table below. Bianchrs 
densimeter consists of an apparatus by which the air can be exhausted 
from a removable glass globe, fitted with stop cocks, and mercury allowed 
to fill it The process of taking the density of gunpowder is as follows. 
The air being exhausted, the globe is filled with mercury, removed from 
the machine, and accurately weighed. The globe is then emptied, and •* 
100 grammes of gunpowder being introduced into it, it is attached to the • 
machine, the air exhausted, and the remainder of tlie globe filled with 
mercury under precisely the same conditions as before ; its weight now 
represents the weight of the globe full of mercury, plus the weight of the 
gunpowder, and minus the weight of the mercury displaced by the 
powder. Thus if 

S = Specific gravity of mercury at the time of experiment, 

W - Weight of globe full of mercury alone, and 
Wwt Weight of globe filled with powder and mercury, 

Density of the gunpowder 

The fifth point to ascertain is moisture. The powder must contain a 
percentage of moisture between limits laid down for each description. 
The amount of moisture is ascertained by drying a carefully weighed 
saifiple in a water oven until Ihere is no fuither loss of weight ; from the 
weight lost, the percentage of moisture can be calculated. 

The sixth point to ascertain is firing proof for muzzle^, velocity and 
n pressure in bore of gun. Each gunpowder is tested with^e arm in which 
it is intended to be used and must give an initi^* velocity between ■ 
limits laid down ; the velocities are taken with the LeBoulenge electric 
chronograph. The particulars for .each nature of powder are given in the 
table below< 

Oanxmn powders must, in addition, give a pressure in the bore, as 
measured by crusher gauges inserted in the proof gun, not exceeding a 
certain amount the. square indi. A crusher gauge is a small cylinder oi 
cepp^ half an inch in length and one-twelfth of a square inch in itootional 
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are^ which is so placed in a hole in the gun as to be compressed by tibe 
viol^ce of the explosion on the gun being discharged. Prom the amount of 
compression the amount of pressure per square inch on the interior of the 
* bore canj;)e calculated. 

The seventh point to ascertain is if the proportions of the ingredients 
are correct. This is ascertained by a chemical analysis. See below 
chemical test of powder. 

The eighth point to ascertain is the power of the powder to withstand 
absorption of moisture. This consists in subjecting dried samples of 
gunpowder in a box, kept at a uniform temperature, the air inside which 
is charged with moisture to a known degree, by means of a certain 
<|uantity of a saturated solution of saltpetre. Tlie samples are weighed 
at regular intervals to ascertain the rapidity with which the moisture is 
absorbed by the powder. 

The following table gives the densities and muzzle velocities, &c., for 
Service (Rifle) Powders : • 



Velocity. * 

Pressure. 

Density. 

Ifi 

Moisture. 

Size <>f 
Grain. 

Proportion of 
^ Grain. 

Pobble*. 

Not less than 
1540 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
22 tons. 

Should 
not be 
less than 
1*75. 


Not to 
contain 
more 
than 1*3 
nor less 
than 1*0 
percent 

The powder is 
not to he 
pressed in 
individual 

1 massra or 
cubes bat 
mnulated 
from press 
cake 
thick. 

The lumps to be of 
fairly uniform size 
and shape varying 
in number from 5 
to 7 in a lb. They 
should be cubica 
with rounded 

edges. 

Pebble . 

Not less than 
1450 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
20 tons. 

Not less 
than 
176. 

Uust not 
absorb 
more 
than I’O 
per cent 
in 48 

hoars. 

Not more 
than 1*3 
nor less 
than I'O 
percent. 

Must pass 

through j 
inch mesh 
sieve and be 
retained on a 
§ Inch mesh 
sieve. 

The lumps should 
lie cubical with 
rounded edges 

clean and glazed 
and should num- 
ber 80 to the lb. 

. 

R.L. G». 

1 

Not less than 
1640 feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
16 tons. 

Not less 
than 

1 70. 

Must not 
absorb 
more 
than 2 
per cent 
in 24 

hours. 

Not less 
than 1 
nor more 
than 1*2 
percent. 

Must pass 

through a 2- 
Miesh sieve 
and be re- 
tained on a 
S-mesh sieve. 

A portion of the 
powder not exceed- 
ing A part of the 
whole must pass 
through the 6-mesh 
sieve clean and 
glazed. 

R.L.GV 

Not less than 
1S80 or more 
than 1430 
feet. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
16 tons. 

Not less 
than 
106. 

Must not 
absorb 
more 
than 1*6 
per cent 
in 24 
hours. 

Not less 
than 

1*00 nor 
more 
than 1*2 
percent. 

Mnst pass 

through a 
sieve of 8 
meshes to 
the ^ linear 
inch and be 
retained on a 
6-meah sieve. 

Same as for R. L. 
G*. 

ItL.0. 

1 

Not less 

1385 nor more 
than 1488 

feet 

4 

Vo stand- 
ard. 

Not ex- 
ceeding 
I'OOOnori 
less than 
1*670. 

Mnst not 
absorb 
more 
than 2 00 
per cent 
In 24 

hours. 


Must pass a 
sieve of 4 
meshes to 
the inch and 
be retained 
on one of 8 
meshes to 
the inch. 

Will be sifted on a 4- 
meeh d-mesh uid 
8-inesh sieve to as- 
certain if the differ- 
ent sizes of grain 
are present in the 
proper proportion. 
At feast i of each 
sample must be re- 
tained on a tt-mesh 
sieve and the re- 
maining 4th on a 

1 B-mesh sieve 
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Velodty. 

Freesure* 

JDeneity. 

Hygro- 

scopic 

Test 

Moisture. 

Siaeeof 

Grain. 

Proportion of 
Grain.** • 


ilfc” 


Must not 
exceed 
1*75 nor 
be less 
than 1*72 

Should 
not 
absorb 
more 
than 2*76 
per cent 
in 24 

hours. 

Must not 
contain 
less than 
0*0 nor 
more 
than 1*2 
percent. 

To be from ^ 
to ^ of an 
inch. 

1. 

•> 

The who^rmust pass 
through a Il-mesh 
sieve. Out of 16 
parts, 12 should be 
retained on a 16' 
mesh sieve ; of the 
remainder not less 
than 8 parts should 
be retained on a 20- 
mesli sieve and one 
part may be al- 
loa’ed to pass a 
20-mesh sieve. 

lisss 

II 

la 

R.F. a 

MufI not be 
less then 
1260 nor 

more than 
1200 feet 

i 

• 

Must not 
^exceed 
1*62 nor 
be less 
than 
1*68. 

Should 

not 

absorb 
more 
than 2*6 
per cent 
in 24 

hours. 

I 

Must pass a 
sieve of 12 
meshes to 
the inch and 
be retained 
on one of 20 
meshes. A 
small qnan- 
titymay r>sn 
the lower 
sieve. 

The whole must pass 
a 12-m6Bh sieve. 
Out of 16 parts not 
less than 10 must 
be retained on a 16- 
mesh sieve and of 
the remainder not 
less than 4 parts 
must bo retained 
oil a 20-mesh sieve. 


Matsty/re » — About eighty grains of thoccrushed powder are weighed in 
E pait of watch glasses with ground edges so as to 6t closely over each 
other. The watch glass containing the powder without its cover is then 
placed in a dessiccator over oil of vitriol, and the loss of weight is noted 
every twenty-four hours until a constant weight is obtained. 

SvJlphv/r , — From ten to twelve grains are oxidised completely by , 
digestion at a gentle heat with strong nitric acid and chlorate of potash. 
The excess of nitric acid is then driven off by evaporation to dryness, 
and the residue dissolved in water. To the solution chloride of barium 
is added, and the precipitated sulphate of baiyta completely washed by 
repeated boiling with small quantities of water. 

Saltpetre or Nitre . — ^About eighty grains are treated with boiling water, 
and the dissolved nitre, after filtration from the sulphur and charcoal, is 
evaporated to dryness and weighed. 

CAarc{M^.**The quantity of this ingredient is represented by the amount 
required to make up a hundred parts after deducting the percentage of 
sulphur and nitre found. 

Good powder consists in a hundred parts of the dry powder of seventy- 
five parts of nitre, ten parts of sulphur, and fifteen parts of charcoal. The 
moisture should be I’OO per cent- of the powder in its ordinary condition. 
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Abkiri : revenue, 43. 

Aditv&r : Poona ward, detaila of, 274, 277 - 278. 
A&z B&gh : Junnar garden, 152 • 153. 

Agates : near Poona, 402 note 1. 

AMre village, 102. 

Alandi : village, temples, fair, municipality, his- 
tory, 102 - 104. 

Albert Edward Institute : Poona, 360. 

Ale : market town, fair, 104. 

Ambarkhdna : Poona city object, 331, 

Ambegaon *. villages, 102 . • 

AmritesllYar : Poona city temple, 331. 

Amrirati : see Mcdad. 

Anandodbhar : Poona theatre, 332. 

Ane: village, 104. 

Animal Home : Poona, 332 - 333. 

Aqueducts : Poona, 327 • 328. 

Arbitration Court : Poona, 20 - 30. 

Arsenal : Poona, 360. 

Articles of Tra^ : Poona city, details of, 302- 
313. 

Aryabbnstaan : Poona theatre, 333w 
Assessed Taxes ; 43. 

Aysari Budrukh •• town, temple, 104 - 1 O 6 , 

E 

Balance Sheets - 4i • 45. 

Band Stands - Poona, 360, 

Baptist Chapel *. Poona, 860. 

B&pu Ookhle S Mardtha general (1807 - 1818), 37, 
376, 379, 380. 

Birdmati S town details, 106. 

Barja > Poona Arab commandant (a.d. 1350), 272, 
379. • 

Bedsa : oaves, inscn^ioua* 195 • 108. 
iBelbdg : Poona city temple, 333 -.334. 

Belho : village, Hemddpanti well, 109. 

Bhdja : oaves, inscriptions, 109-114. 

Bhdmburda : village,^6i, 

Bhatti (Jate Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Bhayduis Poona ward, details of, 274, 276. 
Bhaydni'S Temple : Poona city, 384. 

Bhayiari village, rude stone enclosures, 114-119. 


Bhigyan : village, 119. 

Bhimdsbankar : holy village, Mahddev temple, 
Portuguese bell, legends, 119-121. 

Bhimthadi : sub-division ^ details, boundaries, < 
area, aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, 
cultivators, communications, 74 - 78. 

Bhnleshyar : temple of, 258. 

Births and Deaths : (1866- 1883), 72"- 74. 
Boribydl : railway station, 121. 

Botanical Gardens : Poona,~36l. 

Bridges : Poona, 284 - 285. 

Buddhist Cayes : see Caves. 

JBudhydr f Poona ward, details of, 274, 281 - 282. ^ 
Bu^hvdr Palace : Poona city, 334 - 335. 

Buud Gardens ^ Poona, 361 - 362. 

Bnrud Bridge : Poona, 285. 

0 . 

Cantonment : Kirkee, 357 - 359 ; Poona, position', 
divisions, aspect, sadar b4z4r, aspect, population, 
streets, management, garrison, history, 350-357. 
Captain Moor (1792) : description of Jejuri, 137 ; 

of Poona, 409 - 410, 

Cat Plague: (1883), 71 -72. 

Catholic Church : Kirkee, 381. 

Cayes : Bedsa, 105- 108 ; Bhdja, 109-114; G4rodi, 
129-130; Junnar, 163-216; Lohogad, 351; Qa- 
neshkhind and P&ncbAleshvar, 368, 385-386 ; 
Sinde, 440-441 ; Vehirgaon, 454-464. 

Cemetery : see Graveyards. 

Chdkau : town, fort, history, 121 - 123. 
Chdudkhed : village, 123. 

I Chdskamdu : town, temple, 123 • 124. 
Chatarshingi : hill temple, fair, 362. 

Chdyand : fort, history, 124- 125. 

Chinchyad : town, railway station, Dev family;' 

temples, 125-127. 

Christ Church : Kirkee, 381. 

Ciyil Courts *• Poona (1884), 24 - 25. 

CiyU Suits : Poona (1870 - 1882), 25 • 26. 

Climate : Poona, 66. 

aub of WoBtora India : Poona, 362 - 363. 
CoUeotor’B Offlee : Fo(m»,362. 

Coloiwl Welab S deaoription ot Foonk (1801)> 413i! 
ConYOnt i Foon*, 362. 
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|tal| ! C’^tona, m ' 364. 

Coil^ .- fDraa, Brbltratkm, 29 -30 ; uivU. 24 • 25 ; 

m'awMl,. 31 ; amall cansea, 27 • 29. 
iSttlbi i Poona city, 338. 

Crimft ftBd Police ; Poona (1874 • 1882), 33. 
Crimiaal Jnstioe : Poona (1883), 31. 

D. 

Didfji KoudRdey : SMhdji’s manager of Poona 
<1635), 403. 

Sidji Bdmoshi •* a noted dacoit (1773), 36 and 
notes 1 and 2. 

Bdholi : village, temple, fair, 127. 

Dakshina : distribution of (1797), 48 note 1, 405 ; 

fund (1883), 46 - 49 ; prize committee, 62 - 64* 
Ba&ioll : Major, Police Superintendent Poona, 
(1879), 38-39. * 

O&pTlri : village, bungalows, gardens, 127 - 128. 

^ Biruy&la's Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Deccan College : 5i, 56 - 57 , 364.^ 

Deccan Education Society ** ^0,^335. 

Delm : village, birthplace of TukArdm, temples, 
fiurs, 129. 

Dev Faniily : Chinchvad, story of, 125^126. 
Dhdmanklied : village, temple, fairs, 129. 

Dhond : town, railway station, trade, temples, *129. 
Diksdl : village, railway station, 129. 

Diaeages : Poona, 66. 

DispensaricB : 67 • 68. 

Digtillery : Mundbave, 42. 

Dnydneshvar : Brdbmau saint (1272-1300), 
tomb and temple at Alandi, fair, life, 102, 103- 
104. 

Drainage : Poona city, 325 - 326. 

Drugs : intoxicating, 43. 

Dulya M&ruti’g Temple : Poona city, 335. 

E. 

Education : receipts and charges, 44, See Instruc- 
tion. / 

Educational Institutions: Poona city, 55-60, 
330-331. 

ElphiliStone : Mr. Mountstnart, description of 
Poona (1816), 138, 230, 236, 246, 375-380, 420, 
421, 422. 

Engineering College : eee Science College. 

Excise • system, revenue, 41-43. 

Exports : Poona dty (1881 - 1884), 203 - 204. 

P. 

ISHgate : Mr. T. M., 365 note 3, 366 note 1. 
lire Temples : Poona, 367. 

VitS&erald. Bridge : Poona, 367. 

Hying Arch Xosqtue : Junnar, 162- 163. 

'Eorsst *• i:mipts and charges, 43. 

Verrest ; Professor 0. W,, 400 note 1. 


Free Church Mission Church : Poona, 867. 
French Tombs : Poona, 367. 

Fryer: English traveller (1673) at Junnar, 227- 
230. . • . 


(}ambhimdth ; rock temple of, 240 - Al, 

Ganesh : golden image of, 446 and note 3 ; name of 
a Poona ward, details of, 274, 278. 

Ganeshkhind Caves: Poona, 368. 

Ganesh Lena Caves : Junnar, 204- 216. 
Gangdbdi *. Nirdyanrdv Peshwa’s widow (1773), 36, 
408, 

Ganj : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 

Ganpati’s Temple : Poona city, 335 - 336, 

Gdrodi Hill : caves, inscriptions, 129 - 130. 
G&rpir: European graveyard, 365; Musalmdn 
graveyard, 368 -.369. 

Garrison : Poona, 356. 

GhashetPs Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Ghdshirdm : head of the Poona police (1791), 18 
note 1, 369, 409 ; Poona mansion of, 369, 

Ghode : town, mqsqne, ISO. 

Ghodepii;: object of interest, Poona city, 336. 

I Ghodnadi : see Sirdr, 

I Ghorpade : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279, 
Ghorpadi Barracks : Poona, 369 - 370. 

Ghotavde : village, 131. 

Gordon : Captain (1739), 405. 

Gos&vis : Poona, 301 - 802. • 

Gosdvi Bridge : Poona, 285. * 

(]k)vernment Hou8e» Ganeshkhind : Poona, 370 - 
371. 

Graham -* monument at Khanddlaof, 236 and note 

2 . 

Graveyards : Poona, 364 - 366. 

Gunpowder Factory : Poona, buildings, powder 
varieties, ingredients, 371 ■ 372, 465-476. 
Gymkhana ; Poona, 372. 

Gymnasium : Poona, 373. 

H. 

Hadsar : fort, history, 131. 

Hal&lkhor's Bridge : Poona, 285. 

Hari Hakdji : Koli dacoit (1879), 38. 

Eaveli ; sub-divbion details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, stocks crops, people, com- 
munications, 78-281. * 

Eeber : Bishop, at Poona (1825), 28 note 1, 423. " 
Hemidpanti Bemains : 109, 148 endnote 1, 218, 
259, 343, 402, 425-427, 439, 448. 

High School : Poona, 55, * 

Hingne Ehurd : viUage, temple, fair, 131. 

Hivre Budmkh: vUl|^, temple^ lair, 132. 
Holkar’s Bridge : Poona, 373. 
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Eolku*8 Temple : Poona, 37%. 

Hospitals and Dispensaries : 66 • 68. 

Honsos : Jiumar, 142 -143; Poon^^ 285 - 287. 

I. 

Imports : C'oona city (1881 - 1884), 302 . 303. 
Inddpnr : snb-division details, bonndaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, stock, crops, people, cnil- 
tivators, communications, 82 - 84 ; town details, 
history, 132. 

Indori: village, 102. 

Indigenous Schools : Poona (1842-1847), 51. 
Instruction : schools, staff, cost, readers and 
writers (1881), pupils by race, school returns, 
town schools, colleges, private schools, Deccan 
Education Society, village schools, libraries, 
Dakshina Prize Committee, SArvajanik Sabha, 
Vaktrittvottejak Sabha, newspapers, 48-65« 

J. 

Jacquemont: French traveller (1832) in Poona, 
423-424. 

Jails : Poona, 30 - 40, 335, 401 - 402, • 

Jdma Mosque : Poona city, 336. 

J amdtkhdna : Bohoris’ meeting house, 334. 
JamsetjiBund *. Poona, 374, 

Jejuri: holy village, Khandoba’s temples, fairs, 
• pilgrims, priests, trade, history, 132 - 139. 

^trews' Graveyard Poona, 374. 

Jijib^i: ShivAji's mother (1627), 226. 

Jivdhan : fort, history, 139 - 140. 

Johns ; the late Mr. G. H., 102 note I. 

Juna Kot : PAndhri. 

Jnnnar : sub- division details, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, cultivators, crops, stock, 
people, coinmiinicatioiis, traffic, 84 - 89 ; town 
details, description, hiUs, sub-divisions, people, 
houses, shops, trade, capital, crafts, municipality, 
water-supply, 140 - 146 ; objects, gates, old wells, 
templQS, MusalmAn remains, merchant’s tomb* 
Afiz BAgh, 142 - 152 ; Shivner hill, fort details, 
upper hill, view, flying aich mosque, 153- 162? 
Buddhist Caves : Manmoda (I.-XLV.), BhimA- 
shankar group (I.-X.) inscriptions 1-3, Ambika 
group (XL- XXIX.), inscriptions4-18? Bbutling 
group (XXX.* X^V.) inscription 19, 163- 184 J 
SHiVNxa (L -L.) Easfface group (1. -XXX VII.) 

' inscriptions 20 - 26 ; West face group (XXXVIIL- 
XLIII,); South face group (XLIV, -L. ) inscriptions 
27-29, 184-201; Tulja (1. -XL), 201-204; 
Qtkima Lena (I. -"iCXVI.), inscriptions 30-35, 
204-216; trips, ICukdi valley, NAna pass, in- 
scription (B,c.l00), statues (b. 0.100), pass details, 
216-224 ; history, Fiyef (1673), 224-23L 
Justloe : receipts and charges 43 ; early Hindu* 


MusalmAn, 1-4; MarAtha, 5-18; Briti^, 10. 
24; civil courts (1884), civU suits (1870-1882)^ 
small cause courts, arbitration court, registration, 
criminal justice, police (1882), offences (1874, 
1882), village police, predatory tribes, KAinoshis 
and Kolis (1627 - 1879), jails, 25 - 40. 

K. 

Eadus : market town, shrines, fair, 231 -232. 

EdlaiUb : village, 232. 

Ealas ; village, 232. 

Earde : market town, trade centre, 232. 

Edrle : railway station. 232. See VehArgaon. 

Easba ; Poona ward, details of, 274, 276 - 277 • 

Edvte : market village, 232. 

Eedgaou ^ village, railway station, 242 - 243. 

Eeudur : market town, tomb, fair, 232. 

Ehadkdla : suit-divisional head-quarters, railway 
station, 232 • 233. 

Ehand&lai town^ railway station, description, 
houses, stock, people, trade, Mr. Graham’s 
monument, trips, 233 - 241. 

Ehed : siftj-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, climate, water, crops, stock, people, culti- 
vators, communications, 89 - 92 ; town details, 
DilAvarkhAn’s tomb, temples, fairs, 241 • 242. 

Eikvi : market village, 243 - 2 14. 

Eirkee Barracks : Poona, 374. 

Eirkee Battleffeld : description of battle (1817)* 
374 - 381, 42). 

Eirkee Cantonment : 357 - 359. 

Eolis : predatory tribe, 38 - 39. 

Eondhdna : see Sinhgad. 

EotvAl ChAvdi: old i)olice office, Poona city, 
337. 

Eoarigad : fort, details, history, 243-244. 

Eoregaon : village, battle (1818), obelisk, inscrip- 
tion, 244 - 247. 

Eudkdeshvar ; temple, degcription of, 424-428. 
Knkdi Valley : Junnar, 21C - 217. . 

Knrkumb = village, temples, 247. ^ 

L. 

Lake Fife : Poona, description, birds, fish, 382- 
.884. 

Pul : Poona bridge, 284. 

LandEeveaue: 41. 

IdbrarieS : 61 - 62 ; Poopa city, 331. 

Local Funds -. 45 - 46. . . ^ „ on 

Lohogad: fort details, deacnption, history. 247- 

256 

Lonivla : wilwey »totion, town details, 266. 

Loni : village, raUway station, 256. . 
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M. 

' MMflci l rt odt : Sir Jamea, daacription of Po<ma 

. IlMll : taai&et inllage, 268. 

.MUitmir I. s fourth Peahva (1761 - 1772), 406 - 
«0?,462. 

lUdl^TriV : aerenth Peahwa (1774 • 1795), death 
of (1796), 411. 

Xabidlli Siudia : in Poona, 410 ; death of (1794), 
411. 

MsllfUniige : market viUage, 258. 

Iblet: Mr. Charles, British envoy (1790), 409c 

Xalilirgad : fort, 258. 

*Halik Ahmad: first Nizdm Sh4hi*^king (1490- 
J508), 122, 124, 140, 225, 433. ^ 

Xdhnrafl : village, temple, fair, 258. 

Xalthaai : village, tomb, fair,6258- 259. 

Xaiichar : market town, old reservoir, mosque, 259. 

Vaildai : Poona market, 313 • 316. 

Xangalvdr : Poona ward, details of, 274. 

KdakOflhvar : village, temple remains, 259.,^ 

Xdlimoda Caves : Junnar, 164 - 184. 

XarketS : Poona city, 313-323. 

XaSt&ni : B4jir4v l.’s (1721 • 1740) Musalmdn mis- 
tress, 232, 264 - 265, 344. 

.Xival: sub-division details, boundaries, area, as- 
pect, soil, water, climate, crops, people, cultiva- 
tors, communications, 92-94. 

Xedad : village, 259. 

Xedical Institutions : Poona city, 66 - 68, 329- 
830, 

Xedicine : receipts and charges, 44. 

Military: receipts and charges, 43. 

MQQitary Afsooants Offices : Poona, 384. 

Military Prison : Poona, 385. 

Xoreshvar : see Morgaon. 

Xoigaon; market town, Ganx>ati temple, fair, 
S69-S0O. 

MoroSa OidA’s Vida : Poona mansion, 337. 

Mostyn : Mr,, British envoy (1780), 406. 

Mnlsbi Bndmkll : market Tillage, 260. 

MnndliaTe : village, nursery garden (1840- 1842), 

260 . 

.Mnaicipalities : Poona district, 46 - 47, 103, 132, 
188, 146, 241, 266, 259 ; Poona city, formation, 
revenue, drainage, roada, water>sapply, 323 - 829 ; 
Poona auhurlMn, 369 - 360, 439, 446, 449, 461. 

;M^£cir JagderriT : Bijapor minister (1630), 339, 
403. 

vMitlsalinin BemaiaB: Jnnuar, 149.158, 164, 
i Pooea <%■, 831. 


Xuthn Canal 1 mter-snpply from« 328 • 329. 
Xuaafaijang ; Poona ward, details of, 274, 279. 

N. . e ^ 

Kdg Ndik : Koli chieftain of Sinhgad (1340), ^12. 
K&gOshvar : Poona temple, 337. « 

Hahapdna : Faithan Kshatrap (B.o, 10?), 167, 224, 
Rina : Poona wmrd, details of, 274, 275 - 276. 
Rina Fadnavis : Poona minister (1774-1800), 
8, 231, 253, 275, 333, 409 -413. 

N4jldguna : Ndna Pass (?),$224. 

Rdna Pass : remains, inscription (b.c. 100), statues 
(B.C.100), pass details, history, 218 - 224. 

RAne: market village, 260. 

RAuoli : village, caves, 260. 

Rapier Hotel : Poona, 385. 

NArAyan : Poona ward, details of, 274, 280. 
RAyAyangaon : town details, fort, 260 - 261. 
RArAyanrAv: fifth Peahwa, murder of (1773 
407 - 408, 

Narpatgir : Poona temple, 337. 

Narsingpur : village, temples, fair, 261. 

Rarsoba : Poona temple, 337. 

Rarso BiAmchandra '• H4v saheb, 266 note i, 
331 note 2. 

Rative Physicians : 69-71, 288 - 289. 

RavlAkh Umbre : village, Hindu and Mnsalman 
remains, legend, 261 - 262. 

Rew English School : Poona, 60. ^ 

Rew JhAnsi Barracks : Kirkee, 385. • 

New Market : Poona city, 337 - 338. 

Newspapers : Poona city, 331. 

Nikitin : Bussian traveller (1470), 225, 262, 
Nimdari : village, temple, fair, 262. 

Rimgaon : village, temple, fair, 262. 

Rixngaon Eetki : market town, 262. 

Rirvangni : village, temple, legend, 263. 
Rivdnngya Yithoba’s Temple *. Poona city, 338, 
Rossa S- DaConceicao : Poona city chapel of, 338. 
RyAhAl: Poona ward, details of, 274, 27d« 

o. 

Offences : Poona (1874-1882), 32 - 33. 

QjhAr : village, Qanpati’s temple, 263 and note 3. 
QmkAreshvar : Poona temple, 338-339. 

Oomri : Nikitin’s (1470), probably Umbre, 262 and 
note 4. f 

Otar : market town, fort, temides, fear, 263 -264.* 

P. 

FAhal : town, temples, MAbt4ni’s tomb, 264« 265. 
PAdli : village, temple, fair, 265. 

Falasdev : market villisge, templi^ 265. 
PAnchilOShvar : rook*cut tcm^» Poona, 385 • 

m . : 





i w aiidrilyat : iMAir« juiy iQr^Btwn, 10, 20; 
p jrau&ll : old Poona.fort, 272 - 270, 339. ' 
'‘1‘i^Mrpol : Poona animal home, 332 • 333. 
Hnum&th Temples : Poona city, 340 ■ 341 . 
SugMA ; '<j)llage, temple, fair, 266. 

. Bridge : Poona, 2S3. 

^mrnode : rilla^te, temple, fair, 266. 
pfwvAtiAiU: Poona, description, temples, view, 
Sjfe^de stone' ciroles, 386 - 389. 

1? Iparrati Lake : Poona, 389 . 390, 406. 

F&sh&n : village, temple, fair, reservoir, 265-266. 
P&taa : railway station, temple, 266. 

Paud •* petty divisional head-q[uarters, 266. 

Peth : village, 266. 

Phadke’s Vdda : Poona mansion, 341. 
Photoziucographic OfBice : Poona, 390. 
Phnlmdlis : Poona flower sellers, 293. 
Pimpalvandi ‘ market town, 266. 

Police : Poona (1882), 31 • 32, 33 ; receipts and 
charges, 44. * 

Poona City : position, geology, aspect, river 
Mtttha Mula, roads, drives, 266-269; city de- 
scription, ward details, 270 - 2^2 ; streets, bridges, 
houses, population details, 283-301 j trade, im- 
ports and exports (1881 - 1884), details of articles, 
crafts, markets, 302-322 ; management, munici- 
pality, revenue (1858 - 1883), drainage, roads, 
water-supply from aqueducts and the Mutha 
• Canal, medical and educational institutions, 

J museum, library, newspapers, 323-331 ; Objects of 
interest (1 -40), miscellaneous objects, 331 - 349 ; 
Cantonment, divisions, aspect, sadar baz4r, 
houses, shops, population, streets, management, 
garrison, history, 350-357 ; KirkeeCantonment, 
Suburban Municipality, 358 - 360; Objects of 
interest outside the city (41-118), 360 - 401; 
history, 402-424. 

Poona Hotel : S9a. 

Population : Poona city, details of, 287 - 302. 

Post I receipts and charges, 43 - 44. 

Post Of{lce : Poona, 390. 1 

Potter's Gate Causeway : Poona, 2 84. 

Private Schools : Poona city, 58-60. 

Prize Committee •• Dakshina, 62-64. 

Public Works : receipts and charges, 43. 

Ftir > village in Junnar, Hem&dpanti temple of 
Kokdeshvar, 112^428. 

•Pur : village in S4avad,^mples, fairs, 424. 
Patandhl^ S sub-divison detidls, boundaries, area, 
aspect, water, climate, crops, people, cultivators, 
communications, 94-98; fort details, fortifica- 
Hons, buildings, history, 428 - 436. 

Pnrandliate’i V4daj Poona mansion, 341 ’342, 

R. 

Bftia Courie : Poona, 390 - 391. 
b 866 -t61 



Bafliray.Briage s Poona, 99t. { t \ 

Bailway ^tion : Poona, 391 - 392. : ? 

B^michl : fort details, history, 435-437; i V I 
B&jur: village, old stones, Musalmdn rental, ' 
437-438. v;:); 

Bdmerilvar t Poona temple, 342. V 

Bim Sh&stri : a Brahman law-adviser (1773^ 

Bdmoshis: predatory tribe, 34-39. . ' i; ' 

Bdhjangaon : village, Ganpati’s temple, 433. \ 
Bdstia : Poona ward, details of, 274, 275. / i j y 

Bdstia's Ydda : Poona mansion, 342. 

Begistration : 30 - 31 ; receipts and charges, 44. : : « 
BoadS : Poona city, 269, 326. 

Boti : villacge, temple, fair, 439. , . !v 

Btyal Family Hotel: Poona, 392. 

s. ; 

SaddsMv : Pohua ward, details of, 274, 280 • 281 iV 
Sadd&hivrdv Bh^u : BAUji Bdjirdv^s (1740 • 1761)" 
cousin, 338. 

Sdkdr Pdthdr : health resort, 439. 

Sangams the. Poona, 392. 

Sanskrit College : Poona city (1821 - 1851), 49, 51. 
Sa&ta Cruz : Poona tombs, 392. 

Sarjerdv Gh&tge : plunder of Poona by (1798), 412- 
413. 

Sdrvajanik Sabha: Poona political association, 
64, 

Sassoon : Mr. David, 342, 398. 

Sassoon Asylum : Poona, 342 - 343, 

Sassoon Hospital : Poona, 392 - 393. 

Sdsvad : town, details, 439 - 440. 

Sauddgar Gnmbaz ; merchant's tomb at Junnar, : 

150-152. .! 

Science College : Poona, 57 -58, 393. 

Shaikhs^fa : tombs of Musalm^n saints, Poona 
city, 339, 343 - 344. 

Shiistekhdn : Moghol governor (1662-1664), 122, , 
403 - 404. 

Shambhudev HUl : temple, fair, 44Ck. 

Shanydr : Poona ward, details of, 274, 279-280^ ^ 
Shanv&r Vdda '• Poona palace, 344-346. 

Shivne : market village, 440. 

Shivner : Junnar hill-fort, details, hill top, upper ; 
hill, Musalmin remains, view, flying 
mosque, 153 - 163 ; oaves (I, -L.), 184-201, 
Shukravir - Poona ward, details of, 274, 282- 283^ C! 
Shukravir Vida ; Poona mansion, 346. 
guides village, caves, 440-441. 

Sindia’s Tomb *. at VAnavdi, 393*394. 

Sinhgad : fort, details, history, 441-446. 

Sirur: sub-division details, boundaries, eut i 
pect, watgL climate, crops, stock, peofOe,. 
vators, effimunications, 8*101; town 
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Zulfikar Kh&n . Moghagtuif!d (1790) 444 ^ 









